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PREFACE. 


IN  the  present  volume  the  history  of  republican  Rome  is 
brought  to  an  end.  What  follows  is  the  process  of  tran- 
sition to  a  monarchical  form  of  government.  The  history 
of  the  Empire  properly  begins  with  the  dictatorship  of 
Sulla.  Hence  Dean  Merivale,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Eo- 
mans  under  the  Empire,'  very  properly  makes  the  death  of 
Sulla  his  starting-point.  Having  reached  this  point,  I 
propose,  for  the  present,  to  stop.  If  I  undertake  to  write 
more,  it  will  be  a  distinct  work. 

The  great  difficulty  which  an  historian  of  Eome  has  to 
contend  with  is  the  fragmentary  condition  and  the  un- 
trustworthy character  of  the  sources.  This  is  due  in 
the  earlier  period  to  the  absence  of  literary  culture  in 
Eome,  and  in  the  later  to  the  unfortunate  circumstance 
that  when  at  last  literature  began  to  be  cultivated,  and 
numerous  annalists  undertook  to  record  the  traditions  of 
the  past  and  the  reports  of  current  events,  almost  all  of 
these  extensive  historical  works  were  swept  away,  leaving 
nothing  behind  but  a  few  incoherent  fragments  and 
second-hand  compilations. 

Thus  the  number  of  questions  to  which  we  cannot  give 
an  answer  is  deplorably  great,  and  we  have,  moreover,  the 
uneasy  feeling  that  much  of  what  is  accepted  as  true  and 
unimpeachable  only  appears  so  because  we  happen  to 
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have  no  independent  contradictory  statements,  and  arc- 
therefore  not  entitled  to  reject  reports,  though  they 
may  seem  from  internal  evidence  to  be  open  to  the  most 
serious  doubts.  This  refers  to  all,  and  even  the  best- 
attested,  facts  in  the  history  of  Borne:  But  when  wo 
examine  the  claim  of  the  earlier  period  to  be  treated  as. 
historical,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it,  which  was  allowed  to  pass  on  a  first  investi- 
gation, fails  to  stand  the  test  of  a  repeated  criticism. 
People  are  very  differently  organized  with  regard  to  their 
power  of  believing  and  doubting  statements.  Mankind 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  credulous  and  the 
sceptical.  In  itself  credulity  is  as  dangerous  as  scep- 
ticism to  historical  truth.  To  believe  everything  because 
it  is  put  down  by  an  ancient  writer,  whatever  may  be  its 
absurdity,  or  however  irreconcilable  it  may  be  with  physical 
or  moral  laws,  however  contradictory  to  other  statements 
of  the  same  or  other  writers,  is  as  btid  as  to  reject  statements 
unless  they  are  attested  by  evidence  sufficient  to  convince 
a  jury  in  a  criminal  trial.  If  the  latter  claim  were  made, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  task  of  writing  his- 
tory, at  least  of  writing  ancient  history  ;  we  should  have 
to  acquiesce  in  the  saying  that  all  so-called  history  is  a 
fable  convenue.  On  the  other  hand,  if  uncritical  cre- 
dulity were  again  to  gain  the  ascendency  which  it  pos- 
sessed before  the  rise  of  the  spirit  of  modern  criticism,  we 
should  waste  time  and  labour  on  solemn  trifles,  utterly 
worthless  or  even  injurious. 

I  have  tried  to  avoid  the  two  extremes.  Whether  I 
have  always  succeeded,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

After  ascertaining  the  facts  of  history  we  approach  the 
more  delicate  task  of  appreciating  the  political  and  moral 
principles  by  which  individual  men  and  whole  nations 
were  actuated.  There  is  a  class  of  historians  and  critics 
who  object  to  pronouncing  a  judgment  of  men  and  events. 
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They  would  confine  history  to  a  simple  narrative  of  events,, 
without  comment  or  even  the  expression  of  assenting  or 
dissenting  feelings.  This  has  been  called  objective  his- 
tory, and  it  has  been  commended  as  history  written  (  sine 
ira  et  studio.'  I  do  not  profess  to  have  aimed  at  such  an 
ideal,  nor  do  I  think  that  those  who  can  write  history 
without  having  their  feelings  engaged  on  one  or  the  other 
side  can  be  true  historians.  A  man  incapable  of  feeling 
sympathy  or  aversion  should  not  deal  with  the  investi- 
gation, certainly  not  with  the  delineation,  of  the  acts  of 
moral  agents.  He  may  be  fit  to  examine  and  describe 
stones,  flowers,  or  acids,  he  may  solve  mathematical  pro- 
blems, but  not  the  great  moral  problems  which  are  pre- 
sented by  the  actions  of  men.  And  indeed  experience 
shows  that  only  those  histories  are  productive  of  deep  and 
lasting  effects  which  glow  with  the  moral  warmth  of  the 
writer.  Tacitus  himself,  who  emphatically  disclaims  parti- 
sanship, owes  his  great  success  to  the  intense  hatred  of 
tyranny  with  which  he  contrives  to  inspire  his  reader. 

I  have  not  been  able  or  willing  to  assume  the  attitude 
of  perfect  indifference  as  to  the  spirit  and  character  of 
individual  and  national  morality.  I  have  not  aimed  at 
painting  in  those  neutral  tints  which,  if  they  do  not  give 
the  wrong  colours,  cannot  give  the  right  colours  either. 
But  I  have  tried  to  aspire  to  that  which  is  the  highest  and 
the  most  difficult  virtue  of  an  historian,  impartiality — an 
impartiality  which  does  not  shrink  from  pronouncing 
judgment,  but  which  guides  the  judge,  even  in  passing 
sentence,  to  a  just  discrimination  between  right  and 
wrong. 

Yet  I  have  been  charged  with  a  bias  unfavourable  to 
Rome.  Surely  it  would  be  strange  for  a  man  to  devote 
years  of  patient  study  and  severe  labour  to  a  subject,  if 
he  were  not  inspired  with  a  certain  degree  of  enthusiasm 
for  it.  The  general  tendency  of  writers  has  been  to  exalt 
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unduly  the  subject  with  which  they  deal.  Biographers 
have  too  frequently  been  panegyrists.  It  is  therefore  not 
likely  that  any  man  would  set  about  writing  an  elaborate 
history  of  Rome,  if  he  were  not  a  warm  admirer  of  the 
Roman  people  in  the  main.  I  profess  myself  to  be  one, 
and  I  have  given  ample  proof  in  many  parts  of  my  work 
that  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  Roman  patriotism, 
firmness,  courage,  earnestness,  self-devotion,  perseverance, 
prudence,  for  Roman  dignity  and  manliness,  in  fact  for  all 
the  virtues  which  may  be  called  specifically  Roman. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  the  historian  of  a  special 
nation  must  needs  be  a  special  pleader  who  is  retained  to 
say  everything  that  can  be  said  in  favour,  and  to  conceal 
or  colour  all  that  can  in  any  way  prejudice  his  client.  I 
have  not  felt  bound  to  palliate  faults,  to  explain  away 
errors,  to  justify  acts  of  cruelty  or  treachery,  still  less  to 
heap  accusations,  sarcasm,  depreciation,  and  contempt 
upon  all  the  enemies  of  Rome.  I  never  thought  that  in 
writing  the  history  of  Rome  I  must  by  the  nature  of  my 
task  revile  either  Carthaginians  or  Greeks.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  the  more  endeavoured  to  say  what  justice 
demands  in  their  favour,  because  the  Roman  historians 
have  had  the  ear  of  the  world,  and  have  silenced  all  the 
voices  that  could  bear  witness  opposed  to  their  own.  The 
character  of  the  Roman  annalists  for  veracity  does  not 
stand  high,  least  of  all  where  personal  or  national  pride 
guided  their  pens.  I  have  considered  it  my  duty,  in  many 
instances,  to  point  out  their  failings  and  to  correct  their 
errors.  In  this  criticism  I  may  have  erred,  but  I  have  not 
erred  from  a  preconceived  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  great 
nation  whose  history  I  have  tried  to  write. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  history  of 
the  ancient  world,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  has  only  in  our 
own  time  begun  to  be  understood  and  to  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. The  principles  of  historical  criticism  to  be  applied 
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to  the  evidences  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  They,  however,  affect  only  the  outward  network 
of  data  on  which  the  narrative  must  proceed.  Far  more 
important  is  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  institutions  of 
antiquity,  of  the  organization  of  society,  of  the  notions 
entertained  by  the  ancients  of  morality  and  religion. 
There  was  a  time  when  almost  everything  that  came  from 
antiquity  was  indiscriminately  admired,  and  with  a  kind 
of  superstitious  awe  upheld  as  a  masterpiece,  were  it  a 
work  of  art,  a  political  institution,  or  a  philosophical  doc- 
trine. The  great  men  of  antiquity  were  talked  of  as 
unattainable  models  for  military  excellence  or  political 
virtue.  Plutarch's  heroes  were  all  a  sort  of  demigods ; 
the  ancient  republics  were  ideal  states  of  society,  from 
which  mankind  had  degenerated  so  far,  that  improvement 
could  be  expected  only  from  a  gradual  return  to  the  great 
prototypes.  In  the  frenzy  of  the  revolutionary  fever  in 
France  the  Roman  consuls  and  senators,  the  tribunes  and 
the  Roman  plebiscites  were  mimicked  even  with  the  togas 
and  the  curule  chairs,  while  Harinodius  and  Aristogeiton, 
Brutus  and  Cato,  were  glorified  as  the  types  of  republican 
virtue.  This  time  of  a  childish  worship  of  false  idols  has 
passed  away.  We  have  begun  to  look  more  coolly  into 
the  history  of  antiquity,  and  we  find  that  not  everything 
was  so  organized  as  to  insure  the  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  of  human  beings. 

It  is  especially  the  admirers  of  republican  insti- 
tutions who  have  been  sobered  in  this  estimate  of  the 
blessings  to  be  expected  from  such  forms  of  government. 
Whilst  the  equality  of  all  the  citizens  in  the  democracies 
of  antiquity  used  to  be  extolled,  it  was  generally  for- 
gotten that  many,  nay,  sometimes  a  majority,  of  the  popu- 
lation, far  from  enjoying  the  privileges  of  citizens,  had  no 
rights  whatever,  and  were  treated  as  private  property. 
The  institution  of  slavery  was  kept  out  of  sight  by  the 
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admirers  of  antiquity,  and  yet  this  institution  alone 
suffices  to  condemn  the  whole  structure  of  their  social 
and  political  life.  It  was  at  the  root  of  all  the  evils 
which  affected  the  family  and  the  State,  and  it  made  the- 
maladies  from  which  they  suffered  incurable. 

Another  feature  of  ancient  society  which  was  gene- 
rally overlooked  or  passed  by  without  due  attention  was 
the  frightful  severity  of  the  rights  of  war.  The  ruthless 
treatment  of  a  vanquished  enemy,  the  killing  of  prisoners,, 
the  enslaving  of  men,  women,  and  children,  nay  the  exter- 
mination of  obnoxious  populations,  were  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prevailing  customs  and  sentiments,  and  in 
fact  grew  from  the  same  root  which  produced  slavery. 
The  conviction  had  not  yet  dawned  in  the  minds  of  men, 
that  there  were  rights  to  be  respected,  even  beyond  the 
pale  of  their  own  political  community,  in  persons  belong- 
ing to  another. 

But  even  within  each  body  of  citizens  we  find  that  the 
rights  of  individuals  were  far  from  being  so  secured  as  to 
justify  our  wish  to  possess  institutions  similar  to  those  in 
which  law  was  administered  in  Greece  or  Rome. 

In  the  popular  assemblies  which  decided  criminal 
prosecutions,  justice  was  never  emancipated  from  political 
party  spirit;  and  all  the  attempts  made  in  Rome  during 
the  republican  period  to  create  a  body  of  independent  and 
impartial  judges  resulted  in  ignominious  failure. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  every  department  of 
public  life  to  prove  the  great  difference  and  the  great  su- 
periority of  political  institutions  of  our  own  time  over 
those  of  the  ancient  republics.  I  have  directed  attention 
to  it  wherever  an  opportunity  offered.  But  I  am  far  from 
making  it  a  charge  against  the  people  and  statesmen  of 
Rome,  that  they  were  not  so  wise  as  the  experience  of 
many  ages  has  made  us.  No  nation  can  rise  much  above 
a  general  level  of  enlightenment  common  to  a  given  age. 
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or  anticipate  the  civilisation  of  a  far-distant  future.  The 
Romans  performed  their  task  successfully;  they  esta- 
blished a  commonwealth  which,  by  preserving  internal 
order  and  military  discipline,  proved  itself  superior  to  all 
the  other  states  of  antiquity,  and  rose  to  the  command  of 
the  whole  ancient  world.  This  is  their  indelible  title  to 
greatness,  which  every  historian  must  and  will  acknow- 
ledge. It  is  the  absolute  and  unqualified  praise  given  to 
them,  even  in  comparison  with  modern  times,  that  must 
be  deprecated  as  both  undeserved  and  injurious. 

If  we  would  learn  practical  lessons  from  history,  we 
ought  to  be  particularly  on  our  guard  in  our  compari- 
sons of  the  past  with  the  present.  For  this  reason,  and 
not  with  a  view  of  depreciating  Roman  institutions,  I 
have  pointed  out  what  appears  defective  and  faulty  in  the 
grand  fabric  of  the  Roman  constitution. 

In  concluding  my  work  and  this  preface  I  wish  to 
express  my  grateful  sense  of  the  obligations  I  am  under 
to  the  Rev.  Sir  George  W.  Cox,  Bart.,  who  has  from  first 
to  last  assisted  me  with  his  valuable  advice  and  help. 

W.  IHNE. 

VILLA  FELSECK,  near  HEIDELBERG  : 
January  14,  1883. 
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CHAPTEE  YIT. 

THE  ARISTOCRATIC  REACTION  AFTER  THE  GRACCHI. 

IF  we    consider  with   what   animosity   and   violence   C.     CHAP. 

VTT 

Gracchus  had  attacked  the  nobility,  we  shall  have  to  con-   ^_    ,  ' . 
fess  that  the  victory  of  the  latter  was  used  with  com-  ^Iodera~ 

tion  ct  tr 

parative  moderation  and  mildness.  The  leaders  of  the  victorious 
democratic  movement,  and  those  who  had  with  armed  pary< 
force  resisted  the  government,  were  of  course  punished, 
and  in  their  punishment  acts  of  severity,  revenge,  and 
cruelty  would  certainly  occur.  But  the  victorious  party 
was  far  from  abusing  their  triumph,  as  was  the  practice 
in  the  revolutions  of  Greek  cities  and  became  customary 
afterwards  in  Rome.  They  aimed  neither  at  the  utter 
destruction  of  their  defeated  enemies  by  death  or  exile, 
nor  even  at  a  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  hateful 
innovations.  On  the  contrary  they  followed  the  precedent 
observed  after  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  Just  as 
on  that  occasion  the  agrarian  law  was  allowed  to  remain 
unrepealed,  and  the  adherents  of  the  democratic  party 
were  not  subjected  to  indiscriminate  persecution,  so  at 
present  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  Caius  Gracchus  was  not 
called  in  question,  nor  was  an  attempt  made  to  extirpate 
the  democratic  party. 

Nevertheless  the  victory  of  the  optimates  was  not  the  Complete 
less  fruitful  of  results  because  they  went  to  work  with  ^^e 
prudence  and  caution.     They  could  hardly  give  offence  by  schemes  c 
quietly  dropping  the  execution  of  the  popular  proposals  of 
Livius  Drusus.     These  proposals  had  served  their  turn  by 
weakening  the  popularity  of  Caius   Gracchus.     They  had 
never  passed  beyond  the  preliminary  stage  of  public  dis- 
cussion.     The   case   was   different   with   regard   to   the 
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EOOK  colonies  which  C.  Gracchus  had  proposed  to  establish  at 
_V*L_^  Tarentum,  Capua,  and  other  places  in  Italy.  It  appears 
that  at  least  some  of  these  new  settlements  were  already 
being  made.1  This  was  also  the  case  with  the  new  colony 
of  Junonia  on  the  site  of  Carthage,  which  C.  Gracchus 
had  had  so  much  at  heart,  that  he  had  himself  gone  to 
Africa  to  start  it.  The  establishment  of  all  these  colonies 
was  now  interrupted,  but  it  appears  that  the  assignments 
of  land  which  had  been  made  were  ratified.2  Soon  after 
121  B.C.  one  of  the  most  essential  provisions  of  the  agra- 
rian law  of  Gracchus  was  repealed,  the  prohibition  of 
selling  lands  assigned  by  the  commissioners.  By  this 
prohibition  Gracchus  had  hoped  to  secure  to  the  peasantry 
established  by  him  the  prospect  of  a  durable  settlement. 
He  thought  he  could  compel  by  law  the  new  owners  of 
land  to  remain  on  their  allotments,  even  if  they  preferred 
to  abandon  them.  As  we  have  already  remarked,3  the 
agrarian  law  itself  is  condemned  by  this  compulsion.  A 
peasantry  restrained  and  forced  to  cultivate  the  land 
against  their  will,  because  the  law  does  not  allow  the 
alienation  of  it,  was  not  a  free  peasantry,  but  bound  to 
the  soil  like  serfs,  and  would  not  have  been  a  gain  for 
Italy.  It  was  quite  natural  that  many  of  the  Roman  pro- 
letarians felt  very  uncomfortable,  when  they  found  them- 
selves turned  into  peasants,  and  that  they  were  fain  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity  for  getting  rid  of  their  new 
possession,  which  was  to  them  only  an  encumbrance.  The 
prohibition  of  selling  their  own  might  turn  into  a  burden 
what  was  intended  to  be  a  benefit.  This  grievance  was 
removed  by  a  law,  which  soon  after  the  death  of  C. 
Gracchus  made  it  lawful  to  alienate  lands  assigned  under 
the  provisions  of  the  agrarian  law.4  Under  the  pretext  of 
giving  relief  to  the  peasants,  this  repeal  of  a  restrictive 
clause  by  facilitating  the  transfer  of  land  enabled  the 
great  landowners  to  resume  their  practice  of  buying 
up  the  smaller  estates,  and  it  again  exposed  the  poor 

1  Velleius,  i.  15.  2  Corp.  Inscript.  Lat.  i.  p.  83,  c.  59,  60. 

9  Vol.  ir.  p.  386.  4  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  t  27 
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farmers  to  the  iniquitous  practices   of  chicanery,  fraud,     CHAP, 
and  violence,  to  which  so  many  of  them  had  fallen  victims   v_    t  ' ^ 
already.     The  fair  vision  which  the  Gracchi  had  had  of 
a  numerous  independent  peasantry  vanished  into  air.1 

About  the  same  time,  probably  in  the  year  120  B.C.,  an  Trial  of  L. 
accusation  was  brought  by  the  tribune  Q.  Decius  2  against     pira 
Lucius  Opimius,  who  as  consul  in  the  preceding  year  had 
put  down  the  riot,  and  on  this  occasion  had,  contrary  to 
established  law,  put  to  death  Eoman  citizens  without  trial 
by  the  people.  This  accusation  seems  to  indicate  a  revival 
of  the  popular  agitation,  barely  suppressed  by  force ;  for 
it  was  an  attack  directed  against  the  leading  man  of  the 
nobility.     But  upon  a  closer  inspection  it  turns  out  to 

1  I  suspect  that  about  this  time  a  law  was  carried  that  no  rogation  should 
be  brought  before  the  people  without  being  previously  sanctioned  by  the  senate. 
In  practice  this  had  always  been  the  rule,   and  it  might  have  been  contended 
that  it  was  unconstitutional  to   disregard  the   practice.     But  some  instances 
had  occurred  which  showed  that  the  practice  had  not  grown  into  an  acknow- 
ledged legal  maxim.     The  first  known  case  was  that  of  the  agrarian  law  of  C. 
Flaminius,  in  223  B.C.,  which  was  carried  in  opposition  to  the  senate,  and  con- 
sequently without  the  approval  and  recommendation  of  a  previous  senatus 
consultum  (vol.  ii.  p.  126).     The  elder  Scipio,  in  205  B.C.,  had  threatened  to  act 
contrary  to  the  senate's  instruction,  and  to  apply  to  the  people  direct  for  per- 
mission to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.     He  was   restrained  from  doing  so  only 
by  a  compromise  (vol.  ii.  p.  417).     After  this  time  the  nobility  ruled  unop- 
posed.    Nobody  dreamt  of  deviating  from  the  usual  practice,  and  of  bringing 
administrative  or  legislative  measures  before  the  people  without  the  authori- 
sation of  the  senate.     The  Gracchi  were  the  first  to  break  through  this  rule 
systematically.     They  ignored  the  senate  altogether,  and  treated  directly  with 
the  people,  showing  a  supreme  contempt  of  constitutional  practice,  and  even 
law;  fur  the  deposition  of  Octavius  by  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  the  attempt  to 
secure  re-election  to  the  tribuneship,  must  be  called  infractions  of  the  esta- 
blished order.     We  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  senate,  after  its 
victory,  tried  to  prevent  for  the  future,  by  a  formal  law,  the  democratic  prac- 
tices introduced  by  C.  Flaminius,  and  carried  to  such  extremes  by  the   two 
Gracchi.     But  no  trace  of  such  a  law  is  preserved.     The  only  fact  which  may 
suggest  that  the  approval  of  the  senate  was  legally  required,  is  the  proceeding 
of  C.  Marius  in  his  tribuneship,  119  B.C.     He  had  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  practice  of  bribery,  to  narrow  the  approaches  to  the  voting  urn 
or  polling  booths,  where,  it  appears,  electioneering  agents  used  to  waylay  and 
influence  the  voters.     When  this  proposal  was  opposed  in  the   senate,  Marius 
threatened  to  cast  both  consuls  into  prison  unless   a  senatus  consultum  was 
passed  to  approve  of  his  motion  (Plutarch,  Mar.  4).     It  seems  that  so  extraor- 
dinary and  violent  a  measure  would  not  have  been  resorted  to,  if  Marius  could 
have  dispensed  with  the  previous  sanction  of  the  senate. 

2  Liv.  61.    Cicero,  Partit.  Orat.  30,  106;  De  Orat.  ii.  30,  132. 
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BOOK  have  been  simply  a  manoeuvre  of  the  ruling  party.  This 
. — ,  '  ;.  party  had  a  great  interest  in  justifying  their  proceedings 
in  the  conflict  with  the  democrats.  They  were  anxious  to 
secure  their  leaders  from  the  consequences  of  a  reaction 
which  might  call  them  to  account  for  their  high-handed 
policy.  They  accordingly  availed  themselves  of  their 
present  predominance  and  undisputed  power,  and  it  was 
at  their  instigation  that  the  tribune  brought  his  formal 
charge  against  Opimius,  in.  which,  as  wat  to  be  expected, 
he  failed.  The  accused  was  defended  by  Caius  Papirius 
Carbo,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year,1  the  same  Carbo 
who  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  popular  party  and  had 
been  one  of  the  most  zealous  friends  of  the  Gracchi.2  He 
had  been  triumvir  with  C.  Gracchus  for  the  distribution 
of  land,  and  had  vehemently  opposed  the  policy  of  Scipio 
^Emilianus,  so  that  he  even  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
having  murdered  him.  But  in  the  final  catastrophe  of  C. 
Gracchus  he  had  kept  himself  in  the  background,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  obtained  the  consulship,  perhaps  as 
a  reward  for  deserting  his  party.  As  consul  he  justified 
the  confidence  of  his  new  friends  by  defending  the  murder 
of  C.  Gracchus,  and  by  pleading  successfully  for  the 
murderer.3 

After  the  acquittal  of  Opimius  it  was  natural  that  P. 
Popillius  Lsenas,  consul  of  132  B.C.,  should  be  recalled 
from  exile.4  He  had  conducted  the  prosecutions  of  the 
partisans  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  had  suffered  for  this 
in  the  short  period  of  the  popular  supremacy  in  123  B.C., 
when  C.  Gracchus  avenged  the  death  of  his  brother.  His 
sentence  was  now  formally  reversed  by  a  vote  of  the  people 
on  the  motion  of  a  tribune,  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Bestia,  a 
man  who  in  the  war  with  Jugurtha  not  many  years  after- 
wards made  himself  infamous  by  his  venality,  and  was 

1  Cicero,  De  Orat.  ii.  25,  106  :  Cum  L.  Opimii  causam  defendebat  apud 
populum  .  .  .  C.  Carbo  consul  nihil  de  C.  Gracchi  nece  negabat,  sed  id  iure 
pro  salute  patrise  factum  esse  dicebat. 

2  Vol.  iv.  p.  412. 

3  Cicero,  De  Orat.  ii.  25,  106;  39,  165;  Brutus,  34,  128. 

4  Cicero,  Brut.  34,  128;  Post  Bed-it,  in  Sen.  15,  38 ;  Ad  Quir.  4,  10. 
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condemned  for  bribery  and  treason.     The  formal  trial  and     CHAP. 

.  .          vn 

acquittal  of  Opimius  secured  him  from  the  fate  of  Popillius   ^         '_, 

Laenas,  and  at  the  same  time  was  a  solemn  justification  of 
the  measures  which  the  senate  had  adopted  for  the  punish- 
ment of  all  those  concerned  in  the  riots  of  the  preceding 
year.1 

1  What  we  have  represented  above  as  the  object  of  the  impeachment  of 
Opimius  is  based  on  conjecture  and  combination  of  facts,  but  is  not  stated  in 
explicit  words  by  any  of  our  informants.  Nevertheless  we  think  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  it.  At  any  rate  the  acquittal  of  Opimius,  even  if  the  impeach- 
ment was  serious,  proves  that  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  had  to  apprehend  the 
consequences  of  their  share  in  the  street  fight  against  Gracchus.  It  seems 
therefore  to  be  a  mere  fiction,  that  Publius  Lentulus,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
vengeance  of  the  people,  accepted  an  honorary  embassy,  a  '  legatio  libera,'  from 
the  senate,  and  retired  to  Sicily.  Valerius  Max.  v.  3,  2 :  P.  Lentulus  .  .  . 
cum  in  Aventino  C.  Gracchi  nefarios  conatus  et  aciem  pia  et  forti  pugna  mag- 
nis  vulneribus  acceptis  fugasset,  prcelii  illius,  quo  leges,  pacem  libertatem- 
que  in  suo  statu  retinuerat,  hanc  mercedem  tulit,  ne  in  urbe  nostra  moreretur. 
Siquidem  invidia  et  obtrectatione  compulsus,  legatione  a  senatu  libera  impe- 
trata  habitaque  contione,  qua  a  diis  immortalibus  petiit,  ne  unquam  ad  ingra- 
tum  populum  reverteretur,  in  Sicilian!  profectus  est  ibique  perseveranter  mo- 
rando  compotem  se  voti  fecit.  This  story,  which  is  intended  to  engage  special 
sympathies  for  Lentulus,  after  all  does  not  imply  that  he  was  condemned  or 
even  accused  ;  it  speaks  only  of  '  invidia '  and  '  obtrectatio,'  which  he  is  said 
to  have  wished  to  escape.  He  was  to  be  represented  as  a  martyr  for  the  public 
good,  whereas,  after  all,  he  only  went  to  Sicily,  as  it  appears,  to  restore  his 
health,  impaired  by  the  wounds  he  had  received.  The  exaggeration  or  mis- 
representation, perceptible  in  the  case  of  Lentulus,  casts  strong  doubts  also 
upon  the  current  story  of  Scipio  Nasica,  the  leader  of  the  senate  in  the  attack 
upon  Tiberius  Gracchus,  133  B.C.  It  is  related  that  Nasica  was  sent  by  the 
senate  to  Asia  on  a  '  legatio  libera,'  so  that  he  might  be  out  of  sight  and  avoid 
the  vengeance  of  the  people  (Plutarch,  Tib.  Gracchus,  21.)  We  have  shown  above 
(iv.  p.  433),  that  this  cannot  have  been  so,  and  that  Scipio  Nasica  was  sent  to 
Asia  on  a  real  and  most  important  political  mission.  This  view  is  now  confirmed 
by  what  we  have  said  of  the  analogous  case  of  Lentulus.  It  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance  to  establish  this  fact.  For  our  judgment  of  the  character  of 
the  Roman  people  will  depend  on  their  conduct  after  their  defeat  no  less  than 
during  the  struggle.  They  were,  as  we  have  seen,  very  volatile,  mean,  and 
contemptible.  On  one  occasion  they  back  up  their  leaders,  exalt  them  as 
their  liberators,  and  make  them  terrible  to  the  aristocracy.  On  another  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  like  children,  desert  their  friends,  and  leave 
them  to  their  fate  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Then  again  they  erect  altars  to 
them  as  martyrs  of  liberty  and  bring  offerings  to  them  as  gods.  They  appear 
in  all  these  transactions  in  no  favourable  light.  But  surely  it  would  be  an  excess 
of  infamy,  if  the  people,  who  were  so  weak  and  cowardly  in  the  protection  of 
their  leaders,  had  all  this  time  possessed  the  power  to  punish  their  triumphant 
antagonists.  We  do  not  think  very  highly  of  the  Roman  people,  but  we 
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BOOK  We  are  so  imperfectly  informed  of  what  was  going  on 

._    Y  ' in  the  interior  of  the  state,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  ex- 
plain'the  conduct  of  C.  Marius  in  the  year  119  B.C.     By 
the  support  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Metelli  Marius 
had  obtained  the  tribuneship.     Nevertheless  he  assumed 
a  bold  and  even  defiant  attitude  with  regard  to  his  patrons, 
and  threatened  to  cast  the  consuls  into  prison  if  the  senate 
refused  its  consent  to  a  motion  which  he  had  brought 
before  the  people  to  guarantee  the  liberty  of  voting  from 
the  interference  of  electioneering  agents.1    In  the  absence 
of  direct  evidence  we  are  almost  justified  in  doubting  that 
the  proposal  of  Marius  produced  any  good  results.     It  is 
curious  that  the  senate  opposed  it  so  obstinately,  for  even 
Scipio  ^Emilianus  had  approved  of  secret  voting  (intro- 
duced by  the  lex  Papiria).     We  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  suspect  that  the  resistance  of  the  consuls  was  a  mere 
sham,  intended  to  give  greater  weight  and  popular  influ- 
ence to  Marius,  who  was,  in  the  interest  of  his  patrons 
and  of  the    public  good,   about    to  protest   against  the 
principle  of  the  most  obnoxious  law  of  C.  Gracchus.     Im- 
mediately after  this  popular  proposal  Marius  came  forward 
with  another,  which  seemed  directed' against  the  interests 
of  his  party.     He  opposed  a  further  extension  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  corn  to  the  poor.2      It  seems  not  unlikely  that 
Marius  at  this  early  period  of  his  career  was  still  doubtful 
whether  he  should  make  himself  the  champion  of   the 
people,  or  seek  promotion  from  the  noble  families,  which 
might  effectually  serve  or  resist  a  new  man  like  him.     He 
was,  it  appears,  not  yet  in  direct  and  outspoken  opposition 
to  Metellus,  when  he  accompanied  the  latter  as  legate  to 
Africa  in  109  B.C. 

would  willingly  attribute  their  cowardice  and  fickleness  to  the  consciousness  of 
their  weakness. 

1  The  narrowing  of  the  ponies  or  passages  which  led  to  the  polling  booths 
was  intended  to  protect  voters  from  the  intimidation  or  other  illegal  influence 
of  political  partisans,  "who  used  to  take  their  stand  in  these  passages  to  watch 
the  proceedings,  and  thus  frustrated  the  ballot  laws  (leges  tabdlarice,  see  vol. 
iv.  pp.  94,  340). 

2  Plutarch,  Mar.  4. 
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The  reaction  against  the  agrarian  law  of  Gracchus  had     CHAP, 
in  the  year  118  B.C.   gone  so  far,  that  a  tribune  could   v_ — r_L^ 
venture  to  propose  a  law   for   discontinuing  all  further  abolition 
distributions  of  public  land.     It  was  decided  that  hence-  of  the 
forward  the  owners  of  land  should  remain  in  undisturbed  m*n}*D& 
possession  and  pay  as  a  fixed  tax  a  percentage  of  the  pro-  laws- 
duce,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  distributed  to  the 
people.1     This  tax  was  finally  abolished  by  a  third  agrarian 
law  passed  in  the  year  111  B.C.,  and  the  land  which  indi- 
vidual citizens  had  occupied  was  declared  to  be  full  private 
property.     At  the  same  time  the  allies  were  guaranteed 
the  possession  of  the  domain  lands  occupied  by  them,  and 
directions  were  given  that  the  public  lands,  which  were 
not   yet  either  occupied,  assigned,  or  let,  should  hence- 
forth be  used  as  pasture  grounds.2 

This  law  finally  settled  the  agrarian  disputes  originated  increased 
by  the  Gracchi.  The  whole  agitation  which  had  convulsed  *-^|a~ 
the  republic  for  many  years  ended  in  the  restoration  of  very  wealth, 
much  the  same  state  of  things  which  Tiberius  and  Caius 
had  endeavoured  radically  to  reform.    The  two  brothers  had 

1  Appian,  B.  C.\.  27.    Cicero,  Brut.  36,  136  ;  DC  Orat.\\.  70,  287.    Accord- 
ing to  Appianus  the  name  of  the  tribune  was  Sp.  Borius ;  but  there  seems  to 
be  an  error  in  the  name.     See  the  following  note. 

2  Fragments  of  this  law,  which  is  mentioned  by  Appian  (B.  C.  i.27),  hare 
been  preserved  in  the  original.     They  were  engraved  on  the  rough  side  of  a 
copper  tablet,  which  contained  on  its  smoother  front  face  the  lex  Acilia.     The 
fragments  have  been  edited  by  Rudorff  (Das  Ackergesetz  des  Sp.  Thorius)  and 
by  Mommsen  in  the  Corpus  fnscriptwn-um  Latinarum,  vol.  i.  pp.  75-86.     The 
mover  of  the  law  is  not  mentioned  in  the  fragments.     Nevertheless  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  are  part  of  the  Thorian  law  ;  for  it  contains  the  clause 
abolishing  the  tax  payable  from  the  produce  of  occupied  public  land  (Corp. 
Inscr.  Lat.   p.    80,  xix.   xx.).     This   is  the  clause  mentioned  by  Appian  as 
belonging  to  the  law  of  Spurius  Borius,  and  referred  to  by  Cicero  as  part  of  the 
Thorian  law.     The  words  of  Cicero  (Brutus,  36,  136)  are:  Sp.  Thorius  satis 
valuit  in  populari  genere  dicendi,  is  qui  agrum  publicum  vitiosa  et  inutili  lege 
vectigali  levavit.     The  meaning  of  these  words  cannot  be  doubtful.     It  is  that 
Thorius  by  a  mischievous  law  freed  the  ager  publicus  from  the  burden  of  the 
tax.     Mommsen  puts  an  entirely  different  construction  on  the  words,  and  makes 
Cicero  say  that  Thorius  by  the  vectigal  freed  the  ager  publicus  from  a  mis- 
chievous law.     Thus  he  arrives  at  entirely  different  conclusions  by  what  we 
can  only  call  a  mistranslation.     It  is  curious  that  Cicero  calls  the  Thorian 
law  '  vitiosa  et  inutilis  lex,'  for  it  was  a  law  passed  in  the  interest  of  the 
nobility.     But  Cicero  spoke  the  truth,  and  had  in  his  rhetorical  dissertation  no 
motive  to  misrepresent  facts. 
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not  succeeded  in  establishing  an  independent  peasantry, 
though  some  assignations  of  land  had  been  made  by  the 
triumvirs,  and  though  some  attempt  had  been  made  to 
establish  new  colonies.  The  nobility  was  in  possession  of 
large  estates,  as  it  had  been  before ;  the  employment  of 
slaves  in  agriculture  had  increased  instead  of  diminishing, 
as  was  fully  shown  in  the  servile  insurrections  of  the  suc- 
ceeding years.  After  a  while,1  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  a 
man  of  moderate  views,  could  boldly  assert  that  there 
were  scarcely  two  thousand  wealthy  families  in  Rome.2 

The  reforms  of  the  Gracchi,  which  had  for  their  object 
the  renewal  of  the  Roman  people  by  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  peasantry,  had  thus  broken  down.  No 
new  basis  had  been  formed  for  the  realisation  of  that  de- 
mocracy which,  though  long  established  by  the  letter  of 
the  law,  had  been  practically  set  aside  by  an  all-powerful 
nobility.  The  great  mass  of  Roman  citizens  who  in  their 
assemblies  of  centuries  or  tribes  had  to  elect  the  annual 
magistrates,  to  pass  laws  and  to  sanction  the  measures  of 
the  government,  remained  what  they  had  been,  a  pauper- 
ised venal  mob,  too  idle  or  too  proud  to  work,  but  ever 
ready  to  sell  their  votes  for  direct  and  indirect  bribes, 
passionately  fond  of  frivolous  or  cruel  amusements,  games, 
processions,  shows,  and  plays,  indifferent  to  their  duties 
as  citizens  and  soldiers,  and  utterly  devoid  of  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  which  had  animated  their  fathers  in  the  wars 
with  the  Samnites  and  the  Carthaginians.  The  Italian 
allies,  by  whose  admission  to  the  franchise  the  Gracchi 
had  hoped  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  body  of  the  Roman 
citizenship,  remained  excluded.  Their  disappointed  ex- 
pectations were  a  dangerous  seed  of  troubles  for  the  future, 
for  it  was  impossible  to  repress  them  for  ever. 

Thus,  whilst  the  beneficial  reforms  of  the  Gracchi  came 
to  nothing,  those  innovations  which  were  either  of  ques- 

1  In    104  B.C.,   when   Philippus,  as  tribune   of    the  people,   proposed  an 
agrarian   law,   which,   however,   he  allowed  to  drop.       Cicero,  De    Off.    ii. 
27,  73. 

2  Cicero,  De  Off.  ii.  27,  73  :  Non  esse  in  civitate  duo  milia  hominuin  qui 
rem  haberent. 
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tionable   value   or  of    unqualified   injury    to    the '  state,     CHAP, 
remained  in  force,  above  all  the  law  which  transferred  the   .    vn"    . 
office  of  judge  from  the  senators  to  the  knights,  and  the  sfnate  and 

'  .  the  eques- 

law  which  provided  cheap  food  for  the  Roman  proletarians  trian 
at  the  expense  of  the  state.  To  the  corn  law  the  nobles  order- 
had  110  great  objection  ;  they  could  not  suffer  if  the  disorder 
in  the  public  finances  became  still  greater  by  a  ruinous 
expenditure  which  made  the  mass  of  the  people  pensioners 
on  their  bounty.  As  for  the  judiciary  law  it  was  indeed 
most  hateful  to  the  nobility,  but  they  accepted  it  as  a 
political  necessity  and  accommodated  themselves  to  its 
provisions.  Formerly  they  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  plundering  the  provinces  as  a  special  and  reserved 
right  of  their  own.  They  were  now  obliged  to  share  it 
with  the  knights  by  making  an  agreement  with  them 
which  secured  to  themselves  impunity  in  cases  of  judicial 
prosecution.  In  return  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wink  at  the  extortions  which  the  knights  practised  as 
farmers  of  the  provincial  taxes.  A  compact  of  this  kind 
did  not  tend  to  raise  the  character  of  either  knights  or 
nobles  for  political  honesty  and  statesmanlike  virtues ;  on 
the  contrary  it  contributed  to  foster  their  selfishness, 
venality,  and  rapacity.  The  demoralisation  of  the  nobility 
soon  reached  such  a  point  that  not  only  the  honour  of  the 
Roman  name,  the  military  prestige  of  the  Roman  arms, 
but  the  safety  and  the  very  existence  of  the  state  were 
jeopardised  in  the  wars  which  the  republic  had  to  wage 
with  barbarian  races  in  the  south  and  in  the  north.  The 
Jugurthine  war  in  Africa  and  the  war  with  the  Germanic 
invaders  in  the  north  revealed  the  rottenness  of  the  aristo- 
cratic rule  and  the  necessity  of  a  change  which  would  put 
an  end  to  the  unjust  predominance  of  a  small  minority. 
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THE    JUGTJRTHINE    WAR,    111-105    B.C. 

BOOK  AFTER  the  overthrow  of  the  Carthaginian  state  and  the 
_^II-  .  establishment  of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa,  the  kings 
of  Numidia  had  become  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the 
Roman  dominions.  The  vigorous  and  crafty  Masinissa 
had  in  a  long  government  raised  his  possessions  to  the 
condition  of  an  extensive,  consolidated,  formidable  king- 
dom. From  the  river  Muhicha  (now  Maluya)  on  the 
borders  of  Mauretania  in  the  west,  it  extended  eastward 
as  a  broad  belt  of  land  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  African  desert,  enclosing  the  Roman  province  on  the 
south  and  reaching  the  sea  at  the  two  great  bays  called 
Syrtes,  where  the  important  commercial  port  of  Leptis 
recognised  the  sovereignty  of  the  Numidian  kings.  Cirta 
(now  Constantine),  the  capital  of  this  vast  region,  about 
fifty  Roman  miles  from  the  sea,  was  situated  on  a  rocky 
plateau,  secured  on  three  sides  from  all  approach  by  a 
deep  gorge  through  which  the  river  Ampsaga  flowed 
northwards  to  the  sea.  It  was  a  natural  fortress,  accessible 
only  on  one  side  and  well  suited  to  be  the  stronghold  of  a 
roving  Numidian  chief.  But  Masinissa  and  his  successor 
Micipsa  had  here  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.  Cirta  had 
become  a  flourishing  town.  It  had  attracted  a  great 
number  of  Italians  and  of  Greeks  from  Sicily,  who,  following 
in  the  track  of  the  Roman  legions,  were  by  their  industry 
and  trade  spreading  European  civilisation  among  the 
barbarians  of  Africa.  It  is  reported  that  Cirta  was 
populous  enough  to  furnish  ten  thousand  horse  and  twenty 
thousand  foot  for  its  defence.  Nor  was  Cirta  the  only 
town  of  the  Numidian  monarchy.  In  the  eastern  part 
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there   were   several   others   of    considerable   importance,     CHA.P. 

such  as  Zama,  Vaga  or  Yacca,  Thala,  Capsa  in  the  interior,    ^_ (  '_, 

and  on  the  coast  Hippo  and  Leptis.  After  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  the  country,  which  had  become  a  Roman 
province  under  the  name  of  Africa,  had  soon  felt  the 
withering  effect  of  Roman  provincial  government  con- 
ducted by  rapacious  and  annually  changing  officers.  Like 
all  the  other  countries  conquered  and  administered  as 
dependencies  of  the  republic,  it  had  lost  its  former  life  and 
prosperity.  This  decline  of  the  Roman  province  was 
indirectly  a  gain  for  Numidia,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
succeeded  to  the  position  of  her  old  Punic  rival,  and  no 
doubt  had  become  the  refuge  of  great  numbers  of  Cartha- 
ginians driven  from  their  homes  by  Roman  cruelty.1 
Numidia  was  not  altogether  a  desert.  Considerable 
portions  were  admirably  adapted  for  agriculture.  The 
wandering  life  of  the  indigenous  population,  from  which 
their  Greek  name  of  Numidians,  i.e.  Nomads,  is  derived, 
gave  place  in  the  eastern  districts  to  the  sedentary  occu- 
pation of  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  kings  of  Numidia  could 
almost  rival  the  luxurious  princes  of  Asia  in  wealth  and 
magnificence,  and  the  beginning  seemed  made  for  that 
prosperity  which  in  the  time  of  the  Emperors  marked 
Numidia  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  happy  regions  of 
the  world. 

In  the  year  149  B.C.  King  Masinissa  had  died,  and  Reign  of 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia  had  in  the  interest  of  Rome 
been  entrusted  by  Scipio  the  younger  to  the  joint  govern- 
ment of  his  three  sons,  Micipsa,  Mastanabal,  and  Gulussa.2 
This  joint  government  did  not  last  long.  Two  of  the 
brothers  died,  and  Micipsa  remained  alone  in  possession 
of  the  whole  kingdom.3  He  seems  to  have  been  a  wise 

1  Even   before    the   destruction    of   Carthage,    the    neighbouring   country 
received  from  it  the  germs  of  civilisation.     There  are   sufficient  traces  of  a 
lively  and  intimate  intercourse  between  Carthage  and  Numidia. 

2  Vol.  iii.  p.  349. 

3  As  no  particulars  are  reported  concerning  the  mode  of  death  of  the  two 
princes  (Sallust,   Jug.  5,  6),  we  ought   perhaps  to  assume  that  they  died  of 
natural  causes.     Yet  their  deaths  followed  so  rapidly  alter  the  new  settlement, 
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Jugurtha, 
son  of 
Masta- 
nabal. 


and  peaceful  ruler,  and  he  succeeded  in  a  long  reign  of 
thirty  years  in  increasing  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  his 
country,  in  amassing  large  treasures,  and  in  entertaining 
friendly  relations  with  his  powerful  allies  the  Eomans. 
He  assisted  them  occasionally  in  their  wars  with  auxiliaries 
and  supplies  of  corn,  and  he  carefully  avoided  everything 
which  might  call  forth  their  dangerous  jealousy. 

The  royal  house  of  Numidia  was  rich  in  descendants, 
and  as  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  not  established  on 
a  legal  basis  or  old  custom,  the  peace  of  the  country  was 
threatened  at  the  death  of  every  king.  Among  the 
numerous  sons  of  the  sovereigns  there  always  were  some 
who  were  considered  legitimate,  while  others  ranked  as 
the  sons  of  concubines,  and  were  excluded  from  the  hope 
of  succession.  But  such  distinctions  are  never  of  great 
weight  in  a  country  where  polygamy  is  the  rule.  Thus  it 
happened  that  Jugurtha,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Masta- 
nabal,  the  king's  deceased  brother,  was  educated  at  the 
court,  and  treated  in  every  way  as  a  royal  prince  as  much 
as  the  king's  own  sons.  When  Jugurtha  had  grown 
up,  and  became  distinguished  by  warlike  virtues  which 
engaged  the  warm  admiration  of  his  brave  countrymen, 
Micipsa  sent  him  with  a  body  of  Numidian  auxiliaries  to 
Spain,  where  at  that  time  Scipio  JEniilianus  was  carrying 
on  the  war  with  Numantia.1  Here  Jugurtha  soon  became 
the  favourite  of  the  general,  and  made  friends  among  the 
noble  Romans  who  served  in  the  army.  These,  it  is  said, 
nourished  in  him  the  ambitious  hope  that  on  the  death  of 

and  turned  out  so  advantageously  to  Micipsa,  that  a  suspicion  of  foul  play  is 
perhaps  not  altogether  unjustified. 

1  According  to  Sallust,  Micipsa  sent  his  nephew  to  Spain  to  expose  him 
to  the  risks  of  war  (statuit  eum  obiectare  periculis  et  eo  modo  fortunam 
tentare,  Jug.  vii.  1).  This  seems  to  be  an  idle  and  not  very  happy  surmise 
of  the  narrator,  who  surely  could  know  nothing  of  Micipsa's  secret  intentions. 
We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  if  Micipsa  really  wished  to  be  rid  of  Jugurtha 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  employing  means  so  indirect  and  so  uncer- 
tain. Could  a  king  of  Numidia  ever  have  been  at  a  loss  to  find  an  assassin 
who  would  '  make  sure  '  ?  The  story  may  remind  us  of  the  equally  absurd  charge 
brought  against  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  when  he  sent  Germanicus  to  the  East, 
Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  42  :  Amoliri  iuvenem  specie  honoris  statuit,  struxitque  causas 
aut  forte  oblatas  arripuit. 
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his  uncle  he  might  with  Eoman  help  obtain  the  throne 
of  Numidia.  On  the  termination  of  the  war  he  was  sent 
home  by  Scipio,  loaded  with  honourable  distinctions,  and 
with  a  letter  in  which  he  wished  Micipsa  joy  for  having 
in  his  nephew  a  man  worthy  of  himself  and  of  his  grand- 
father Masinissa.1  If  it  is  true  that  Jugurtha  even  at 
that  early  period,  fifteen  years  before  the  death  of  Micipsa, 
entertained  the  treacherous  designs,  which,  as  we  are  told, 
his  Roman  friends  encouraged,  and  which  finally  led  to 
his  ruin,  we  may  be  assured  that  he  was  wise  enough  to 
conceal  them,  and  so  to  act  as  to  convince  his  uncle  of  his 
perfect  loyalty.  Indeed,  Micipsa  looked  upon  him  as  a 
firm  support  of  his  royal  house,  made  him  his  adopted 
son,  and  settled  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  adopted  under  Eoman 
direction  after  the  death  of  Masinissa.  The  government 
was  to  be  carried  on  in  common  by  Jugurtha  and  two  of 
the  king's  sons,  Adherbal  a,nd  Hiempsal.  These  two 
princes  were  both  younger  than  their  cousin  Jugurtha. 
Adherbal,  the  elder,  seems  to  have  been  good-natured 
but  weak  ; 2  Hiempsal,  the  younger,  violent  and  savage.3 
When  Micipsa  died,  118  B.C.,  the  three  princes  soon  found 
that  they  could  not  act  harmoniously  together,  and  that 
a  government  by  three  kings  invested  with  equal  authority 
was  an  impossibility.  Jugurtha  was  treated  by  Hiempsal 
as  an  intruder.  His  wounded  pride  served  as  a  pretext 
for  his  ambition ;  he  caused  Hiempsal  to  be  attacked  in 
his  own  palace  and  murdered.4 

1  Sillust,  Jug.  9,  2:  Tibi  quidem  pro  nostra  amicitia  gratulor:  en  habes 
virum  dignum  te  atque  avo  suo  Masinissa. 

2  Sallust,  Jvg.  20,  2 :  Quietus,  imbellis,  placido  ingenio. 

3  Sallust,  Jug.  11,  3  :  Natura  ferox. 

4  This  was  probably  a  crime  committed  in  self-defence.     Sallust,  to  whom 
we  owe  all  the  detail  of  these  events,  endeavours  throughout  to  paint  Jugurtha 
in  colours  as  black  as  possible,  and   thus  to  excuse  the  treacherous  and  cruel 
treatment  which  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans.     He  accordingly  says 
nothing  of  any  design  of  Hiempsal  on  the  life    of  Jugurtha.     But  what  he 
admits  (chap.  11)  of  Hiempsal's  character  suffices   to  suggest  that  this  prince, 
who  looked  upon  Jugurtha  as  an  intruder,  would  not  scruple  to  use  violence 
against  him,  and  that  he  was  only  anticipated  by  the  more  daring  and  prompt 
action  of  Jugurtha.    Comp.  vol.  i.  p.  505. 
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BOOK  By  this  deed  Numidia  was  at  once  split  up  into  two 

._  t  '  -  hostile  factions,  and  a  civil  war  broke  oat  between  the 
bet'™  adherents  of  Jugurtha  and  Adherbal.  The  latter,  con- 
Jugurtha  scious  of  his  weakness,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to 
JJi  "  implore  the  help  of  the  protecting  state,  and  having  been 
worsted  in  his  first  encounter  with  his  rival  he  came  to 
Rome  in  person.  Jugurtha  sent  ambassadors,  laden  with 
gold  as  Sallust  tells  us,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  in- 
fluential friends  to  his  cause.  It  is  hardly  probable  that, 
as  Sallust  would  have  us  believe,  Adherbal  did  not  employ 
the  same  powerful  agent,  but  relied  on  the  effect  of  his 
words  and  lamentations.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
he  had  not  been  aware  as  well  as  Jugurtha  of  the  venality 
of  the  leading  men  in  Rome ;  and  why  should  he  have 
scrupled  to  employ  an  agency  which  was  more  likely  than 
anything  else  to  lead  to  success  ?  1  As  it  was,  the  decision  of 
the  senate  was  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  him.  It  was 
a  decision  which  at  the  same  time  was  chiefly  determined 
by  the  interests  of  Roman  policy.  The  senate  determined 
that  Numidia  should  be  divided  between  the  two  kings. 
A  commission  of  ten  senators,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
notorious  L.  Opiniius,2  was  despatched  to  Africa  to  carry 
out  this  resolution,  and  to  apportion  his  share  to  each. 
We  are  not  informed  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  senate  that  the  two  portions  should  be  exactly  equal, 
or  whether  either  of  the  two  kings  was  to  receive  more 
than  the  other.  It  seems  to  have  been  demanded  by  the 
interest  of  Rome  that  Adherbal,  who  was  likely  to  be  a 
less  troublesome  neighbour  than  Jugurtha,  should  receive 
that  part  of  Numidia  which  bordered  on  the  Roman 

1  Sallust  (Jug.  15,  4)  takes  care  to  report  that  ^Emilius  Scaurus  was  not 
bribed  by  Jugurtha.     This  may  cause  surprise,  if  we  consider  the  character 
the  historian  gives  him.    For  he  calls  him  '  avidus  potentise,  honoris,  divitiarum , 
ceterum  vitia  sua  callide  occultans.'     Still  more  surprising  will  the  virtue  of 
Scaurus  appear  if  we  compare  his  subsequent  conduct.     For  after  Adherbal's 
death  he  distinguished  himself  from  the  other  noble  Romans  only  by  setting  a 
higher  price  on  himself  (Sail.  Jug.  29,  2).     May  we  perhaps  surmise  that  he 
did  not  take  bribes  from  Jugurtha  on  this   occasion,   because  he  was  already 
retained  as  special  pleader  for  Adherbal  ? 

2  Vol.  iv.  p.  476. 
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province,  and  that  the  turbulent  and  ambitious  Jugurtha     CHAP, 
should  have  the  western  portion  towards  Mauretania.  -, — ,—* 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  decision  of  the  senatorial  com- 
mission. Adherbal  had  assigned  to  him  the  capital  Oirta, 
with  the  towns  and  ports  of  greatest  importance,  whilst 
Jugurtha  obtained  the  western  division  of  the  country, 
which  contained  no  considerable  towns,  but  was  inhabited 
by  the  more  warlike  and  restless  clans.  According  to 
Sallust  this  arrangement  was  entirely  in  favour  of 
Jngurtha,  and  it  was  the  result  of  bribes  which  the  Eoman 
commissioners,  and  especially  their  leader  L.  Opimius,  had 
received  from  Jugurtha.  We  have  not  the  means  to 
invalidate  this  statement,  as  we  have  no  information  apart 
from  the  report  of  Sallust ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  Jugurtha  secured  by  rich  presents  the  favour 
of  the  commissioners,  and  certain  advantages  which  other- 
wise he  would  have  failed  to  obtain.  But  we  cannot 
admit  the  assertion  of  the  historian  that  the  division  of 
Numidia  turned  out  unfavourable  to  Adherbal  and  to  the 
interest  of  Eome,  and  that  accordingly  the  commissioners 
sacrificed  their  duty  and  the  advantage  of  their  country 
to  their  pecuniary  profit.  On  the  ground  of  the  facts  nar- 
rated by  Sallust  himself  we  are  enabled  to  form  our  own 
independent  opinion,  and  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Jugurtha  had  no  cause  to  be  particularly  satisfied  with 
the  decision  of  the  Roman  commissioners. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  feelings  on  this  subject,  Renewed 
he  was  obliged  to  accept  the  position  which  Rome  assigned  ^arbe~ 
to  him.     He   retired   into   his  own  territory,  and,  as  it  Jugurtha 
appears,   preserved    friendly,    or   at    any   rate    peaceful,  herbal." 
relations  with  his  rival,  for  the  space  of  four  years.1     It  is 
very  likely  that  during  this  time  Jugurtha  made  his  pre- 

1  In  Sallust's  narrative  (Jug.  20),  as  well  as  in  that  of  Mommsen  (Bom. 
Gesch.  ii.  p.  114),  this  important  fact  is  not  brought  out,  so  that  the  reader 
receives  the  impression,  that  the  war  between  Jugurtha  and  Adherbal  broke 
out  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  Roman  commissioners  from  Africa  : 
Postquam  diviso  regno  legati  Africa  decessere  ....  Jugurtha  in  regnum 

Adherbalis  animum  intendit Igitur  ex  improviso  finis  eius  cum  magna 

maim  invadit.  This  amounts  to  a  tacit  misrepresentation. 
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BOOK  parations  for  war.  He  then  invaded  his  cousin's  land,  and 
w*J-~L-  forced  him  against  his  will  to  make  an  armed  resistance. 
A  battle  was  fought  between  Cirta  and  the  seal1  Adher- 
bal  was  defeated,  escaped  with  difficulty  to  his  capital, 
and  was  here  besieged  by  Jugurtha.  Owing  to  the  natural 
strength  of  the  town  he  had  no  immediate  danger  to 
apprehend ;  but  conscious  of  his  inability  to  cope  with  his 
cousin  in  an  appeal  to  arms,  he  had  on  the  first  outbreak 
of  hostilities  sent  messengers  to  Rome  to  implore  the 
senate  for  help. 

Interfer-  It  was  impossible  for  the  protecting  state  to  allow  the 

Roman  settlement  of  the  Numidian  kingdom  which  it  had  itself 
senate.  made  and  sanctioned  to  be  disturbed.  The  Romans  might 
decline  to  interfere  in  every  quarrel  of  the  African  poten- 
tates, but  they  could  not  suffer  the  re-establishment  of  a 
powerful  Numidian  kingdom  on  the  borders  of  their  own 
province.2  The  senate  accordingly  sent  messengers  to 
Jugurtha,  and  warned  him  to  abstain  from  hostilities.3 
When  these  messengers  arrived,  and  found  that  actual 
war  had  broken  out,  that  Adherbal  had  been  beaten  and 
was  shut  up  in  his  capital,  they  seem  to  have  been  at  a 
loss  how  to  act.  They  confined  themselves  to  delivering 

1  Sallust,  Jug.    21,   2:  Haud  longe  a  mari  prope  Cirtam  oppidum.     It 
almost  seems  that  Sallust  regarded  Cirta  as  situated  close  to  the  sea.     In  his 
narrative  of  the  battle,  Adherbal  after  his  defeat  escapes  to  Cirta  on  the  same 
day,  a  distance  of  more  than  forty  miles.     We  shall  by-and-by  have  similar 
instances    of  Sallust's   ignorance    or    carelessness   in   point   of  geographical 
accuracy. 

2  The  policy  of  Eome  was  very  simple  and  natural.    If  it  were  necessary,  it 
could  be  illustrated  by  numerous   instances.     It  will  suffice  to  say,  that  the 
events  which  have  lately  taken  place  at  the  Cape  point  to  the  same  necessity 
of  a  country  owning  foreign  possessions  to  take  care  that  neighbouring  states 
mav  not  grow  powerful  enough  to  disturb  the  peace.     The  projected  division 
of  Afghanistan  is  another  case  in  point. 

8  Sallust,  Jiig.  xxi.  4  :  Tres  adulescfntes  in  Africam  legantur.  There  is 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  selection  of  young  men  for  embassies  of  this  sort. 
(See  vol.  iii.  p.  20.)  Mommsen  (Eom.  Gesch.  ii.  p.  144)  makes  fun  of  the 
youth  of  the  ambassadors,  and  calls  them  boys,  who  could  do  no  better  than 
return  home  to  report  to  the  fathers  of  the  town  how  they  had  been  treated. 
Poor  jokes  of  this  kind,  mixed  with  a  lofty  self-consciousness  of  political 
wisdom  and  a  censorial  criticism,  make  this  part  of  Mommsen's  history  spe- 
cially unpalatable. 
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the  message  of  the  senate  to  Jugurtha,  and  were  assured     CHAP, 
by  him  that  he  would  respect  the  decision  of  his  patrons.   v__,__^ 
He  complained  that  Adherhal  had  treacherously  sought 
his  life,1  protested  that  he  was  doing  no  more  than  was 
necessary  for   his   own   safety,    and   complained   of  the 
wrong   he   would  suffer  if  he  were  prevented   by  Rome 
from  defending   himself  and   maintaining   his   position. 
Finally  he  professed  his  readiness  to  send  messengers  to 
Rome  and  to  justify  the  measures  he  had  taken. 

The  Roman  ambassadors  had  no  armed  force  at  their  Ineffectual 
disposal  to   enforce   implicit   obedience    and   to   compel  the  Roman 
Jugurtha  to   desist  from   further   hostilities.     Nor  were  env°ys- 
they  charged  to  declare  war,  or  to  hold  out  the  threat  of 
war.     They   accordingly   returned  home  without    being 
able  to  effect   anything,  and  without   even   having   had 
an  interview  with  Adherbal.     It  may  be  that  they  con- 
sidered such  an  interview  as  fruitless,  because  it  was  not 
in  Adherbal's  power  to  put   an  end  to   hostilities;  but 
from  the  vague  expression  used  by  Sallust  it  may  almost 
be  inferred  that  Jugurtha  refused  to  let  them  confer  with 
Adherbal.2 

How  the  Roman  senate  was  satisfied  with  the  answer  Motives  of 
given  to  the  ambassadors  we  are  not  informed.  Nor  do  we 
hear  anything  of  the  despatch  of  the  Numidian  messengers 
whom  Jugurtha  had  promised  to  send  to  Rome  for  the 
justification  of  his  conduct.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Numidian  question  was  maturely  considered  and 
carefully  weighed  in  the  senate  from  the  only  point  of 
view  which  Roman  statesmen  could  take,  viz.  the  political 
interests  of  Rome.  These  interests  seemed  to  demand  the 
division  of  Numidia ;  but  if  that  could  not  be  obtained, 
and  if.  the  monarchy  remained  in  one  hand,  no  ruler  was 

1  It  is  of  course  impossible  for  us  to  say  whether  this  accusation  was  just. 
In  Sallust's  picture  Jugurtha  is  always  black,  and  an  effective  contrast  is  pro- 
duced by  more  or  less  light  being  thrown  on  the  other  characters.     Yet  we 
must  not  forget  that  Adherbal  too  was  a  Numidian,  and  that  the  murder 
of  an  enemy  or  a  rival  ranked  in  his  moral  code  not  among  the  vices,  but 
among  the  virtues. 

2  Sallust,  Jug.  xxii.  5  :  Adherbalis  appellandi  copia  non  fuit. 
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so  dangerous  to  Eome  as  the  ambitious,  warlike,  and 
crafty  Jugurtha.  To  confine  hiui  to  the  more  distant 
western  half  of  the  kingdom  was  a  task  which  could 
only  be  accomplished  if  the  ruler  of  the  eastern  portion 
were  a  man  of  energy  and  ability,  strong  enough  to  kee]5 
Jugurtha  in  check.  Adherbal  could  hardly  seem  fit  for 
such  a  post.  He  was  too  weak  and  languid.  Such  a 
consideration  as  this  may  have  been  the  reason  why  the 
Roman  government  did  not  more  actively  intercede  in 
his  favour.  But  there  was  no  lack  of  princes  in  the 
royal  house  of  Masinissa,  and  it  could  not  be  very  hard  to 
find  one  qualified  to  serve  the  interests  of  Rome  more 
successfully  than  Adherbal.  A  short  time  after  this  we 
find  in  Rome  a  Numidian  prince  of  the  name  of  Massiva, 
the  son  of  Gulussa,  and  therefore  cousin  of  Jugurtha  and 
Adherbal.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  even  at  this 
early  period  of  the  quarrel  this  prince  was  kept  in  reserve 
by  the  senate  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Numidia, 
and  it  is  possible  that  this  circumstance  weakened  the 
interest  felt  for  Adherbal. 

At  any  rate  Adherbal  was  left  to  his  fate.  Jugurtha 
pushed  on  the  siege  of  Cirta  without  paying  attention  to 
the  interference  of  Rome.  Perhaps  his  ambassadors  were 
in  the  meantime  busy  at  Rome  to  persuade  with  the 
eloquence  of  gold  the  leading  men  in  the  senate  that  it 
was  much  better  to  allow  things  to  take  their  course  in 
Numidia.  The  siege  of  a  town  so  strong  by  nature  as 
Cirta  was  a  task  that  required  time.  As  no  Roman  army 
appeared  for  his  relief,  Adherbal  once  more  wrote  an  im- 
ploring letter  to  the  senate,  which  two  daring  Numidians 
succeeded  in  smuggling  through  the  besieging  force  and 
carrying  to  Rome.  But  the  only  effect  it  produced  was 
the  despatch  of  another  embassy  to  Jugurtha.  This  time 
it  consisted  of  older  men  of  high  rank,  headed  by  M. 
^Ernilius  Scaurus,  who  had  been  consul  and  was  now 
foreman  of  the  senate  (princeps  senatus).1  But  even  this 

1  Sallust  reports  (Jug.  25,  10)  that  Jugurtha  was  especially  afraid    of 
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embassy  had  no  military  force  at  its  disposal,  and  could     CHAP. 

only  threaten  with  words.     On  hearing  of  its  despatch   , ,__ 

Jugurtha  tried  to  carry  Cirta  by  an  assault,  in  the  hope 
of  bringing  about  the  end  of  the  dispute  before  this  new 
interference  of  the  Eomans,  and  of  meeting  them  with  an 
accomplished  fact.  But  when  his  attempt  was  baffled 
by  the  natural  strength  of  the  place  and  the  determined 
resistance  of  the  besieged,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  obey 
the  peremptory  summons  of  the  Roman  commission  and 
to  appear  before  them  in  Utica,  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province.  .Nevertheless  he  did  not  raise  the  siege,  in 
spite  of  remonstrances  and  threats.  Cirta,  cut  off  from 
all  hope  of  relief  and  reduced  to  the  utmost  stress  by 
famine,  could  not  hold  out  any  longer,  and  at  last 
Adherbal  was  compelled  by  the  numerous  Italians  living 
in  the  town  to  surrender.1  His  Roman  patrons  had  done 

Scaurus.  Was  it  perhaps  because,  as  -we  hare  surmised  above  (p.  16,  n.  1), 
Scaurus  was  bribed  by  Adherbal  ? 

1  According  to  Sallust's  narrative  (Jug.  26),  Cirta  -was  defended  chiefly  by 
these  Italians,  and  after  the  surrender  of  the  town  they  were  put  to  death  by 
Jugurtha.  Both  of  these  statements  of  the  Roman  historian  appear  more 
than  doubtful.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  con- 
taining the  royal  palace  and  treasures,  was  left  without  a  sufficient  native 
garrison,  and  that  for  months  the  defence  was  actually  carried  on  by  a  few 
foreign  tradesmen.  To  these  foreigners  it  must  have  been  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  Jugurtha  or  Adherbal  was  king  of  Numidia.  What  could 
have  induced  them  to  take  such  an  active  part  in  this  internal  quarrel, 
and  to  sacrifice  life  and  property  in  it?  And  is  it  likely  that  trades- 
men "who  had  gone  to  Africa  on  commercial  business  were  men  able  to 
defend  a  besieged  town,  and  to  beat  back  the  assaults  of  hardy  soldiers  ? 
We  strongly  suspect  that  nothing  but  national  pride  and  vainglorious  boasting 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  narrators  invented  the  story  of  the  stout  resistance 
of  the  Italians  in  Cirta.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  there  is  more  truth  in  the 
second  part  of  the  story.  Jugurtha  is  always  represented  as  cool,  shrewd,  and 
calculating.  Can  this  man  be  held  guilty  of  such  a  mad  freak  of  senseless 
passion  as  the  murder  of  a  number  of  Roman  subjects  would  have  been  ?  He 
must  have  been  aware  that  he  would  have  to  appease  the  Romans  for  having 
continued  the  siege  of  Cirta  against  their  injunctions,  and  for  having  killed 
Adherbal  who  was  under  their  protection.  Would  anyone  but  a  fool  or  a 
madman  have  increased  the  difficulty  of  this  task  by  the  wanton  murder  of  men 
who,  even  if  they  had  provoked  his  anger,  were  now  no  longer  dangerous,  and 
for  whose  death  he  could  never  hope  to  obtain  forgiveness  ?  Two  more  con- 
siderations tend  to  produce  the  same  effect.  1.  The  alleged  murder  of  the 
Italians  in  Cirta  is  never  urged  in  the  subsequent  charges  against  Jugurtha  as 
a  crime  calling  for  redress.  2.  Italian  tradesmen  continued  to  reside  in 
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BOOK     nothing  to  give  him  effectual  aid,  and  he  was  at  once  put 

^_    .  '  _*  to  a  cruel  death. 

Conse-  This  deed  produced  in  Rome  a  loud  burst  of  indig- 

tiifdeath    nation  which  was  not  directed  against  Jugurtha  alone. 

of  Adher-  j-fc  seemed  impossible  that  Jugurtha  could  thus  insolently 
defy  the  direct  orders  of  the  protecting  power,  unless  he 
had  felt  himself  backed  by  some  leading  men  in  the  senate. 
There  must  have  been,  it  was  argued,  a  secret  under- 
standing between  them  and  the  barbarian  king,  an 
understanding  disgraceful  to  Roman  honour  and  injurious 
to  Roman  interests ;  and  in  truth  an  attempt  was  made 
in  the  senate  by  the  tricks  of  parliamentary  obstruction 
to  draw  out  the  debate  on  the  affairs  of  Numidia  until 
the  first  excitement  produced  by  the  news  should  have 
subsided.1  By  such  manoeuvres  the  discussion  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  government  was  mixed  up  with 
internal  controversies  and  constitutional  questions,  and 
revived  the  opposition  of  the  popular  party,  which  ever 
since  the  overthrow  of  Oaius  Gracchus  had  been  reduced 
to  silence.  After  a  long  interruption  the  people  once 
more  asserted  their  undoubted  right  to  determine  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Roman  government,  and  Jugurtha 
was  made  to  feel  that  by  his  secret  transactions  with 
influential  members  of  the  nobility  he  had  incurred  the 
resentment  of  the  Roman  people,  which  was  inaccessible 
to  his  arts  of  corruption. 
Roman  It  was  Caius  Memmius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the 

declara-       year  111  B.C.,  who  now  came  forward  as  the  spokesman 

tion  of  war   J  . 

against        ot  the  popular  party,  and  by  his  fiery  eloquence  carried  a 

Jugurtha.     resolution    that    war    should    be   declared   against    the 

audacious  usurper  who  had  dared  to  cross  the  policy  of 

the  republic.     L.  Calpurnius  Bestia,  one  of  the   consuls 

of  the  year,  was  charged  with  the  command  in  Numidia. 

Numidian  towns  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  without  fear  of  their  lives. 
See  below,  and  Sallust,  Jng.  47.  We  are  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
story  of  the  wholesale  murder  of  these  men  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
charging  Jugurtha  with  an  unheard-of  crime,  and  of  justifying  the  treachery 
and  cruelty  practised  against  him  by  the  Romans. 
1  Sallust,  Jug.  27,  1. 
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All  necessary  preparations  were  made,  an  army  raised,  and     CHAP, 
when  Jugurtha,  alarmed  at  the  imminent  danger,  sent    _ — ,  '_• 
his  son  with  a  new  embassy  and  large  sums  of  money  to 
Koine,  the  young  man  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  leave 
Italy  within  ten  days,  unless  he  had  come  to  offer  his 
father's  unconditional  submission. 

The  war  which  now  began  is  called  in  history  the  war  The  war  a 
with  Jugurtha.  But  it  was  in  reality  a  war  with  the  j^JJ^Jn 
whole  of  Numidia,  just  as  the  Haniiibalic  war  was  carried  Rome  and 
on  with  the  whole  force  of  Carthage.  The  prominence 
given  to  the  name  of  Jugurtha  only  indicates  that  he 
was  personally  the  soul  and  leader  of  the  war,  and  that 
it  could  be  terminated  only  by  his  capture  and  death. 
But,  as  clearly  appears  from  Sallust's  narrative,  the 
whole  of  Numidia  entered  into  the  war  with  Eome  as  one 
undivided  state.  The  division  which  had  been  made 
tinder  Roman  direction  into  an  eastern  and  a  western 
Numidia  was  swept  away  on  the  death  of  Adherbal.  In 
the  whole  course  of  the  war  110  party  hostile  to  Jugurtha 
and  no  rival  pretender  appears  on  the  stage.  Jugurtha 
was  evidently  the  sort  of  ruler  that  the  Nuniidians  pre- 
ferred. They  were  not  shocked  by  the  violence  with 
which  he  had  set  aside  his  cousins  to  establish  himself 
on  the  throne.  This  national  spirit  greatly  enhanced  the 
difficulties  of  the  war  for  Eome.  For  the  obstacles  which 
the  African  climate,  the  vast  deserts  and  barren  moun- 
tains, and,  more  than  all,  the  great  distances,  opposed  to 
the  Roman  arms,  could  hardly  be  overcome  without  the 
aid  of  some  native  ally,  such  as  Rome  had  found  in 
Masinissa  at  the  time  of  her  conflict  with  Carthage. 
The  province  of  Africa  appears  throughout  to  have  been 
of  no  material  benefit  to  the  Roman  armies,  except  that 
it  served  as  a  basis  of  operations  and  as  a  refuge  in  case 
of  retreat. 

Nevertheless  the  war  was  popular  in  Rome.    A  general  Plans  of 
and  exaggerated  opinion  prevailed  of  the  wealth  of  Ku-  ^°™in 
midia,  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  the  wealth  of  Carthage,  der,  Cai- 
JTobody  seems  to  have  conceived  it  possible  that  Jugurtha  SosUaT 
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BOOK  would  be  able  to  make  a  long  stand  against  an  army  of 
-— — ^ — -  Roman  soldiers.  Small  risk  and  immense  booty  were 
confidently  expected  in  contrast  witli  the  harassing  and 
unprofitable  wars  in  Spain.  Roman  generals  in  particu- 
lar were  justified  in  looking  upon  an  African  expedition 
in  this  light;  for  apart  from  the  plunder  of  a  rich  country, 
they  calculated  upon  what  could  be  gained  by  transac- 
tions with  a  king  who  had  already  shown  himself  so 
prodigal  of  his  apparently  inexhaustible  treasures.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  Sallust  assures  us,  Calpurnius  Bestia  pro- 
ceeded to  Africa  with  the  firm  intention  to  look  to  his 
own  interests  first,  and  for  this  purpose  he  surrounded 
himself  with  influential  men  as  his  legates,  who  might 
on  his  return  to  Rome  shield  him  from  troublesome  in- 
vestigations.1 He  had  the  -  reputation  of  a  good  soldier, 
being  a  man  inured  to  fatigue,  possessed  of  resolution, 
foresight;,  experience,  and  firmness,  all  qualities  indispens- 
able in  a  war  in  which  unexpected  surprises,  treachery, 
and  plenty  of  harassing  operations  might  be  expected. 
But  all  these  virtues  were  paralysed  in  him  by  cupidity, 
his  master  passion. 

Treaty  Having  crossed  with  his  army  from  Sicily  to  Africa, 

Jugurtha  Calpurnius  commenced  the  war  by  marching  straight 
from  the  Roman  province  into  the  adjoining  frontier  dis- 
trict of  Numidia.  Jugurfcha,  far  from  anticipating  his 
arrival  by  an  invasion  of  the  defenceless  province,  retired 
before  him,  and  trying  the  effect  of  his  old  skill  in  cor- 
ruption soon  brought  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  He 
succeeded  even  in  overcoming  the  scruples  of  the  con- 
scientious Scaurus,  who  had  been  so  long  inaccessible  to 
his  temptations,2  but  yielded  at  length  when  an  adequate 

1  Sallust,   Jug.    28,    4:    Interim  Calptirnius    parato    exercitu   legat   sibi 
homines   nobiles,  factiosos,  quorum  auctoritate  quse  deliquisset  munita,  fore 
sperabat ;  in  quis  fuit  Scaurus. 

2  Sallust,   Jug.   29,  2 :    Scaurus  tametsi  a   priiicipio,  plerisque  ex  factione 
eius  corruptis,  acerrume  regem  impugnaverat,  tamen  magnitudine  pecunise  a 
bono   honestoque   in   pravum   abstractus   est.      This    worthy   man  is  either 
grievously  maligned  by  Sallust,  or  he  was  the  most  arrant  knave  of  the  whole 
set.     For  he  succeeded  in  the  end  not  only  in  escaping  suspicion  and  a  public 
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sum  of  money  was   offered.     In  a  council   of  war  Cal-     CHAP. 

purnius  and  his  principal  officers  resolved  to  put  an  end   .. ,  '.,- 

to  hostilities  on  condition  that  Jugurtha  should  make  a 
formal  submission,  deliver  up  thirty  elephants,  a  certain 
number  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  a  small  sum  of  money. 
What  assurances  he  obtained  in  return  for  this  submis- 
sion is  not  stated.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  did  not 
give  up  his  cause  for  lost  before  having  made  a  fair  trial 
of  his  strength,  and  that  he  stipulated  for  himself  the 
possession  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Numidia  under  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  republic.1 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  Calpurnius  Opposition 
returned  to  Rome  to  preside  at  the  comitia  for  the  elec- 
tion  of  consuls.  He  found  that  public  opinion  was  de- 
cidedly  against  the  arrangement  he  had  made  with 
Jugurtha.  The  whole  democratic  party,  with  Caius  Mem- 
mius  at  its  head,  was  in  an  uproar  of  indignation  and 
discontent.  In  frequent  party  meetings  and  in  general 
assemblies  of  the  people  the  authors  of  the  treaty  were 
denounced  as  traitors  who  had  bartered  away  the  interest 
of  the  republic  for  illicit  gain.  Mernmius  stirred  up  the 
people  with  inflammatory  speeches,  in  which  he  recalled 
to  mind  all  the  vices  and  iniquities  of  the  nobility,  the 
murder  of  the  two  Gracchi,  the  reign  of  terror  that  followed, 
the  abuse  of  power,  and  the  spoliation  of  the  public  property, 
the  oppression  and  systematic  robbery  practised  against 
friends  and  allies,  the  exclusive  appropriation  of  the  highest 
honours  and  advantages  of  the  state.2  He  finally  made  a 

prosecution,  but  was  actually  installed  as  judge  to  inquire  into  the  malpractices 
of  his  colleagues.  See  below. 

1  Sallust's  meagre  report  contains  nothing  of  any  stipulation  in  favour  of 
Jugurtha.     That  however  such  a  stipulation   was  actually  made,  and  that  it 
was  the  one  indicated  in  the  text,  seems  to  follow  from  the  indignation  which 
the  treaty  produced  in  Rome.     This  indignation  can  only  be  understood  on 
the  supposition  that  the  treaty  which  actually  made  the  war  unnecessary  was 
injurious  to  some  real  interests  of  Rome,  that  is,  if  it  left  the  whole  of  Numi- 
dia in  one  single  hand. 

2  The  speech  of  Memmius,  as  reported  by  Sallust  (Jug.  31),  is  from  begin* 
ning  to  end  nothing  but  a  tirade  against  the  domination  of  a  wicked  nobility. 
High-sounding  words,  virtuous  indignation,  and  an  absence  of  positive  tangible 
facts,  are  sufficient  evidence  that  the   speech   is  a   literary   composition  ef 
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formal  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which 
the  treaty  with  Jugurtha  had  come  to  be  concluded. 
Jugurtha  himself  was  to  be  summoned  to  appear  in  Rome, 
so  that  by  his  own  evidence  the  guilt  of  the  Roman  nego- 
tiators might  be  brought  to  light. 

In  all  probability  the  charges  brought  by  the  tribune 
against  Calpurnius  and  his  colleagues  were  not  entirely 
without  foundation,  though  as  yet  he  could  have  no 
direct  proof  of  their  guilt.  He  might  have  good  reason 
to  suspect  that  they  had  received  money  from  Jugurtha  ; 
but  whether  the  treaty  they  had  concluded  was  injurious 
to  the  republic  or  not  was  a  question  which  depended  on 
entirely  different  considerations.  Without  the  risks  and 
expenditure  of  a  campaign,  Calpurnius  had  obtained  the 
end  which  the  senate  had  in  view  when  the  army  was 
despatched  to  Africa.  Jugurtha  had  formally  siibmitted.  If 
the  Roman  government  did  not  insist  on  unfair  conditions, 
there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  Jugurtha  would 
for  the  future  be  troublesome ;  nay,  he  might,  like  his 
predecessors,  prove  to  be  a  valuable  ally.  It  happened, 
too,  just  then  to  be  a  time  when  the  Romans  had  come 
into  conflict  with  several  obstinate  enemies,  and  had  suf- 
fered serious  losses.  Two  years  before  the  Cimbri  had 
made  their  first  attack,  and  had  annihilated  a  Roman 
army  in  the  Alps.  For  several  years  the  Romans  had 
been  at  war  with  the  warlike  peoples  of  Thrace,  and  had 
sustained  serious  checks.1  If  under  these  circumstances 
a  new  war  in  a  distant  country  like  Numidia  could  be 
avoided  without  injury  to  the  honour  or  the  interests  of 
the  republic,  it  was  a  clear  gain,  and  surely  neither  the 
honour  nor  the  interests  of  Rome  could  demand  more 

Sallust,  although  from  some  expressions  we  might  almost  be  induced  to 
think  that  it  is  a  genuine  document.  '  Decere  existumavi  unam  ex  tarn  multis 
orationibue  eius  perscribere,  ac  potissimum  ea  dicam,  quse  in  contione  post 
reditum  Bestise  huiu.scemodi  verbis  disseruit.'  These  words  are  carefully 
chosen  to  produce  a  false  impression  without  implicating  the  author's  veracity. 
1  Liv.  Epit.  63  :  Cato  Porcius  consul  (114  B.C.)  in  Thracia  male  adversus 
Seordiscos  pugnavit.  Eutrop.  iv.  24.  Florus,  iii.  4,  3.  The  reverses  in 
Thrace  produced  a  deep  impression  in  Rome,  as  we  shall  see  lower  down 
(ehap.  x.)  wheu  we  come  to  speak  of  the  famous  trial  of  the  vestal  virgins. 
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than  the  submission  of  Jugurtha,  even  if  certain  con-  CHAP., 
ditions  were  attached  to  it.  He  had  clearly  shown  that  he  __ — ,_!_-, 
dreaded  the  hostility  of  Rome,  and  was  anxious  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  maintenance  of  good  neighbourly  rela- 
tions. From  mere  political  considerations  such  a  prince 
might  have  been  accepted  as  king  of  Numidia.  His 
offences  against  the  majesty  of  Rome,  his  disregard  of 
her  injunctions,  might  well  be  looked  upon  as  atoned  for 
by  his  submission  and  the  sacrifices  he  had  made.  But 
it  appears  that  the  democratic  party  in  Rome  was  not 
guided  by  such  considerations.  They  looked  upon  Jugur- 
tha as  a  confederate  of  their  own  corrupt  nobility,  and  in 
punishing  the  one  they  aimed  a  blow  at  the  other.  The 
senate  was  intimidated  by  the  violence  of  the  opposition.1 
Many  of  its  members  had  no  clear  conscience,  and  dared 
not  to  oppose  the  storm  that  had  broken  forth  against 
them.  Thus  the  motion  of  C.  Memmius  was  passed  by 
the  tribes,  and  L.  Cassius,  the  pnetor,  was  sent  to  Nu- 
midia  to  invite  Jugurtha  to  come  to  Rome,  so  that  by  his 
own  evidence  the  charges  brought  against  Scaurus  and  the 
other  Roman  negotiators  might  be  substantiated.2 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  this  strange  story  as  Inaccuracy 
it  is  related  by  Sallust,  our  only  source  of  information.   °s  ftn  his_ 
But  we  cannot  omit  expressing  our  grave  doubts  of  its  torian. 
accuracy.     Sallust  is  so  often  notoriously  guilty  of  gross 
negligence,  his  inaccuracies  and  omissions  can  be  satis- 
factorily detected  in  so  many  instances,  that  even  in  a 
case  like  the  present,  where  we  have  nothing  but  internal 
evidence  to  guide  us,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press the  conjecture  that  he  related  only  a  portion  of  the 
actual  facts,  and  that  by  suppressing  what  he  did  not 
want  for  his  purpose  he  gave  a  false  colouring  to  the  whole. 

1  Sallust.  Jiig.  30,  1 :  Patres  solliciti  erant,  &c. 

2  Sallust,  Jug.  32,  1  :  Memmius  populo  persuadet,  uti  L.  Cassius,  qui  turn 
prsetor  erat,  ad  Jugurtham  mitteretur,  eumque  interposita  fide  publica  Romam 
duceret,  quo  facilius  indicio  regis  Scauri  et  reliquorum  quos  pecuniae  captae 
arcessebant  delicta  patefierent.     Liv.  Epit.  54  :  Jugurtha  fide  publiea  evocatus 
ad  indicandos  auctores  consiliorum  suorurn,  quod  multos  pecunia  in  senatu 
corrupisse  dicebatur,  Romam  venit. 
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. ,-L^  story,  for  situations  which  he  could  depict  in  his  favourite 

rhetorical  style.  What  did  not  answer  his  purpose  he 
passed  by,  and  thus  he  has  given  us  a  narrative  which 
has  indeed  a  few  brilliant  passages,  but  which  wants 
clearness,  because  he  has  neglected  to  show  the  internal 
connexion  of  events,  and  to  trace  effects  to  their  true 
causes. 

That  an  independent  foreign  prince  should  be  sum- 
moned to  Eome  to  give  evidence  in  a  trial  may  perhaps 
be  supposed  to  be  not  altogether  impossible  or  impro- 
bable on  the  supposition  that  this  foreign  prince  is 
directly  interested  in  furthering  the  inquiry.  But  if  the 
inquiry  is  directed  against  a  criminal  transaction  in 
which  he  himself  played  the  principal  part,  if  he  is  called 
upon  to  give  evidence  against  himself,  it  seems  a  very 
strange  demand  that  he  should  come  to  Eome  for  such,  a 
purpose.  Had  the  position  of  Jugurtha  been  much  more 
desperate  than  it  really  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
he  would  still  have  felt  that  to  comply  with  such  a  de- 
mand would  have  been  dishonourable  and  humiliating  in 
the  highest  degree,  in  fact  that  it  would  have  deprived 
him  of  the  last  remnant  of  his  royal  dignity.  From  all 
that  we  know  of  Jugurtha's  character  we  may  feel  con- 
vinced that  he  would  never  have  gone  to  Eome  for  such  a 
purpose.  If  before  leaving  Africa  he  had  known  that 
Memmius  would  call  upon  him  to  make  disclosures  in  a 
popular  assembly  (contio)  respecting  his  transactions 
with  Calpurnius  Bestia  and  ^Emilius  Scaurus,  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  him  to  protest  and  to  refuse  compliance, 
certainly  far  easier  than  it  was  afterwards  in  Eome.  But 
even  here  he  found  means  to  baffle  an  attempt  so  igno- 
minious and  audacious.  He  procured  the  intercession  of 
another  tribune,  who  forbade  him  to  speak  in  answer  to 
Memmius.  That  he  should  ever  have  dreamt  of  giving  an 
answer,  that  he  should  have  come  to  Eome  solely  or  prin- 
cipally for  the  purpose  of  giving  such  an  answer,  nay, 
that  he  should  have  known  of  the  intention  of  Memmius 
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to  exact  from  him  evidence  against  himself,  is  utterly     CHAP. 

incredible,  and  it  is  even  improbable  that  Memmius  con-    * ,  '  ^ 

ceived  the  plan  of  examining  him  before  he  had  arrived 
in  Borne. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  that  Jugurtha's  journey  Keal  cailse 
to  Eome  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  indicated  by  tha'sUfour- 
Sallust.  Its  object  must  have  been  different.  It  seems  ™?  tc 
to  have  had  a  direct  connexion  with  the  preliminary 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  him  and  Calpurnius. 
It  was  necessary  to  obtain  for  this  treaty  the  sanction  of 
the  senate  and  people,  and  this  was  not  easy,  for  there 
were  independent  statesmen  in  Eome  who  were  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  dividing  Numidia.  Jugurtha  might 
hope  to  gain  them  over  to  his  side.  The  efficacy  of  gold 
was  very  great  in  Eome.  Calpurnius  Bestia,  Scaurus, 
and  all  the  other  members  of  the  nobility  whom  he  had 
already  secured  as  his  partisans,  would  come  forward  to 
advocate  that  settlement  of  Numidia  which  they  had  per- 
haps secretly  promised  him.  But  here  these  men  came 
into  collision  with  the  popular  party,  who  were  convinced 
that  they  spoke  in  favour  of  Jugurtha  only  because  they 
had  been  bribed.  It  was  now  suggested  that  to  bring 
home  their  guilt  to  them  the  evidence  of  Jugurtha  him- 
self might  be  used,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  make 
him  confess  his  own  and  his  friends'  delinquencies.  When 
this  attempt  failed  through  the  intercession  of  a  tri- 
bune, the  party  which  advocated  the  division  of  Numidia 
brought  forward  a  rival  prince  of  the  house  of  Masinissa. 
This  was  Massiva,  the  son  of  Jugurtha's  uncle  Gulussa. 
The  presence  of  this  prince  at  Eome  at  this  particular 
time,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  Jugurtha  looked  upon 
him,  admit  of  no  other  explanation  than  that,  as  we 
surmise,  he  was  kept  in  readiness  by  the  enemies  of 
Jugurtha  as  his  rival. 

We   have  here    given  our  explanation  of  the  causes  The  demo- 
which   brought  Jugurtha   to    Eome,   and    have    to    some  positioT" 
extent  anticipated  the  course  of  events.     We  now  return  f0!1*1  ty 

tribumcian 

to  the  narrative  of  Sallust.     According  to  him  Jugurtha  interces- 
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BOOK  arrived  in  Rome  in  the  humble  and  abject  dress  of  a  man 
> r-1— -  who  tries  to  rouse  popular  pity  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing punishment.1  He  was  received  with  general  execra- 
tions, and  would  have  been  personally  assaulted  in  spite 
of  the  safe-conduct  which  had  been  promised  him,  if  C. 
Memmius  had  not  stood  up  for  him  in  a  contio  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  harmed.  When 
he  was  called  upon  to  name  his  accomplices,2  the  tri- 
bune C.  Bsebius,  who  had  been  bribed  for  this  purpose, 
interposed  his  veto  and  forbade  him  to  answer.  The 
people,  wild  with  rage,  threatened  violence,  but  finally 
acquiesced.  The  intercession  of  one  tribune,  purchased 
by  a  bribe,  sufficed  to  put  an  end  to  the  investiga- 
tion.3 It  protected  Jugurtha,  Calpurnius  Bestia,  ^milius 
Scaurus,  and  all  the  others,  guilty,  or  accused  of  being 
guilty,  of  corrupt  transactions;  it  foiled  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  democratic  leaders,  and  in  all  probability  the 
popular  excitement  would  have  subsided,  if  an  audacious 
crime,  committed  by  Jugurtha  in  Eome  itself,  had  not 
exposed  him  to  universal  hate,  and  made  it  impossible 
even  for  his  best  friends  and  well-wishers  to  plead  for  him 

1  Sallust,  Jug.  33  :  Contra  decus  regium  cultu  quam  maxume  miserabili. 

2  Sallust,  Jug.   33,    4 :   Producto  Jugurtha  Memmius  verba  facit,  Romse 
Numidiseque  facinora  eius  memorat,  scelera   in  patrem   fratresque   ostendit, 
quibus  iuvantibus  quibusque  ministris  ea  egerit,  quamquam  intelligat  populus 
Romanus,  tamen  velle  manifesta  magis  ex  illo  habere.     This  is  in  strange 
contradiction  with  chapter  32,  1,  where  Jugurtha  was  sent  for  '  quo  facilius 
indicio  regis  Scauri  et  reliquorum  quos  pecunise  captse  arcessebant  delicta  pa- 
tefierent.'     What  had  the  crimes  committed  by  Jugurtha  against  his  father 
and  brothers  to  do  with  the  corruption  of  Scaurus? 

3  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  tribune  would  have  interceded  to  prevent 
the  carrying  out  of  a  resolution   formally  adopted  by  a  plebiscitum.     But  if 
the  examination  to  which    Memmius   wished  to  subject   Jugurtha  was   not 
ordered  by  the  people,  if  it  was  attempted  by  Memmius  incidentally  without 
any  authority,  we  can  easily  believe  that  another  tribune  might  conscientiously 
oppose  it  as  an  unheard-of  and  unjustified  proceeding.     It  is  possible  that,  as 
Sallust  relates,  the  intercession  of  Bfebius  was  purchased  by  a  bribe.     But  if 

v  this  was  notorious,  why  was  he  not  prosecuted  in  the  following  year  for  bribery 
like  the  others  ?  He  would  certainly  have  been  guilty  of  a  more  heinous 
offence  than  anybody  else,  if  he  had  been  induced  by  a  bribe  to  oppose  a 
formal  vote  of  the  people.  The  conclusion  to  which  these  considerations 
point  is  again  the  same,  namely,  that  there  was  no  such  vote. 
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and  to  avert  the  storm  of  passion   and   hate   gathering     CHAP. 

against  him.  v ,  '   . 

After  the  scene  in  the  forum  which  had  proved  the  Murder  of 
inability  of  the  popular  party  to  attack  their  opponents  J?^*  Of 
by  means  of  evidence  forced  from  Jugurtha,  it  seems  that  Jugurtha. 
the  latter  ought  to  have  left  Rome,  as  the  object  for 
which,  according  to  Sallust's  narrative,  he  had  come  had 
been   defeated.     But   it   appears   that   he  remained.     If 
Sallust's  story  is  rejected  we   have   no  difficulty   in   ex- 
plaining this,  for  then  the  incident  of  the    question  of 
Memmius  and  the  intercession  of  Bsebius  were  a  casual 
intermezzo   which  only  interrupted  the  regular  course  of 
negotiations   about   the    settlement   of    the   kingdom    of 
Numidia .     In  order  to  simplify  this  settlement  the  crafty 
barbarian  bethought  himself  of  a  barbarous  expedient. 
He  saw  that  his  cousin  Massiva  was  a  good  card  in  the 
hand  of  his  opponents.     Whether  they  intended  to  put 
him  in  Jugurtha's  place  or  by  his  side  in  the  place  of 
Adherbal  we  do  not  know.1     Jugurtha  must  have  appre- 
hended one  or  the  other,  and  he  determined  to  rid  him- 
self of  him  in  the   most  expeditious  way.     Massiva  was 
waylaid  and  killed  by  assassins  whom  Bomilcar,  Jugur- 
tha's confidant,  had  hired.     Unfortunately  they  went  to 
work  so  clumsily  that  even  the  wretched  police  of  Rome 
succeeded  in  discovering  them.     The  guilt  was  brought 
home   to   Bomilcar,   who,    although   prosecuted   for   the 
murder,   was  allowed  to  remain  at  the   special   request 
of  Jugurtha,  who  gave  sureties  for  his  appearance.     But 
before  the  day  of  the  trial  came,  Jugurtha  managed  to 
send  Bomilcar  home,  preferring  to  sacrifice  his  own  re- 
putation and  the  sureties  which  he  had  given  rather  than 
to  risk  the  life  of  his  favourite.     Thereby  he  made  himself 
personally  answerable  for  the  crime  which  had  been  com- 
mitted, and   was   obliged2  to  leave  Rome,  where,  after 

1  From  Sallust  (Jug.  35,  2)  it  would  appear  that  there  -was  at  least  a 
party  in  Rome  who  designed  making  Massiva  in  Jugurtha's  place  king  of 
Numidia. 

2  According  to  Sallust  (Jug.  35,  9),  he  was  ordered  to  leave  Italy  (iussus 
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BOOK  such  an  outrageous  violation  of  hospitality,  he  could  no 
— ,— '  longer  expect  that  the  safe-conduct  under  which  he  had 
come  would  be  respected.  On  leaving  Rome  he  is  said 
to  have  turned  back,  and  to  have  uttered  the  memorable 
words :  '  0  thou  venal  town,  doomed  to  speedy  ruin,  if 
only  a  purchaser  could  be  found  ! ' l 

By  the  murder  of  Massiva  Jugurtha  had  shot  beyond 
the  mark.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  perhaps  had  a  chance 
of  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  Rome  through  the 
influence  of  the  party  favourable  to  him.  Perhaps  he 
might  have  secured  the  whole  of  Numidia,  or,  if  not  the 
whole,  at  least  a  portion  of  it  for  himself,  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  friendly  relations  with  Borne.  Now  this 
prospect  was  gone.  The  dignity  of  Rome  could  not  allow 
a  compact  with  a  man  who  had  dared  to  outrage  her 
majesty  so  insolently.  If  the  nobility  now  continued  to 
shield  him  from  the  public  wrath,  they  declared  themselves 
guilty  of  the  offence  with  which  they  were  charged  by 
public  opinion.  They  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
popular  pressure,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  full  earnest, 
and  to  proceed  against  Jugurtha  as  a  sworn  enemy  of  the 
republic  with  whom  it  was  impossible  to  treat  and  to  live  in 
peace.  As  a  government  cannot  condescend  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers,  but  must  relent- 
lessly pursue  him  until  it  has  him  within  its  power,  so 
the  war  against  Jugurtha  now  assumed  the  character  of  a 
personal  conflict  with  him.  It  was  clear  that  so  long  as 
he  lived  and  was  free,  the  country  bordering  upon  the 
Roman  province  would  be  in  an  unsettled  condition 
dangerous  and  derogatory  to  the  Roman  government. 
Conduct  of  Meanwhile  the  example  of  Calpurnius  Bestia  and  his 
officers  and  associates  had  had  a  baneful  influence  on  the  morality  of 
AfricT  iQ  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  African  army.  They  felt 
encouraged  to  rival  their  superiors  in  rapacity  and  greed. 

a  senatu  Italia  excedere) ;  and  this  is  more  likely  than  that  he  should  have 
fled  secretly,  as  stated  by  Livy,  Epit.  54. 

1  Sallust,  Jug.   35,    10 :    Urbem  vemilem  et  mature  perituram,  si  emto- 
rem  inveuerit. 
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Whilst  the  consul   was   absent   in   Rome   they    sold   to     CHAP. 
Jugurtha  the  deserters  and  the  war-elephants  which  he  had   ^      ,  '  ^ 
been  obliged  to  give  up,  and  they  plundered  like  enemies 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  a  country  which  they  were  bound 
to  treat  as  friendly  during  the  continuance  of  the  truce.1 

The  successor  of  Calpurnius  Bestia  in  the  command  in  Renewal 
Numidia  for  the  year  110  B.C.  was  the  consul  Spurius  jugurthine 
Postumius  Albinus.  How  long  the  truce  concluded  in  the  war- 
previous  year  lasted,  or  was  intended  to  last,  we  are  not 
informed.  We  may  suppose  that  Jugurtha  on  his  return 
from  Home  considered  himself  free  to  resume  hostilities, 
though  nothing  is  reported  of  any  attack  on  the  Roman 
forces  or  of  an  invasion  of  the  Roman  province.  The  new 
consul,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  provision  for  the  payment 
of  his  troops  and  for  new  supplies  of  the  necessaries  of 
war,  hastened  into  his  province,  anxious  if  possible  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  rapid  termination  before  he  should  be 
called  away  to  Rome  for  the  consular  elections  of  the 
following  year.  But  his  task  was  not  so  easy  as  he  seems 
to  have  imagined.  The  army  which  had  been  left  in  Africa 
by  Calpurnius  cannot  have  been  in  a  very  efficient  state 
after  all  that  we  hear  of  their  outrageous  doings  in  the 
winter  during  the  truce.2  Jugurtha  was  an  enemy  not  to 
be  despised.  He  combined  caution  with  audacity,  knew 
when  it  was  necessary  to  retire  and  again  to  break  forth 
suddenly,  and  take  his  opponents  by  surprise.  At  the 
same  time  he  again  showed  his  readiness  to  submit,  or  he 
pretended  to  be  entirely  discouraged,  so  that  the  Roman 
commander  was  fooled  in  one  way  or  another.  Thus  time 
passed  away,  no  progress  was  made,  and  Albinus  did  not 
escape  the  suspicion  that  he  was  not  in  earnest,  that  he 
spared  Jugurtha  by  design,  in  short  that  he  too  yvas 
bribed.  In  the  end,  when  the  time  of  the  consular 
elections  came,  he  left  Numidia  and  the  war  in  the  state 
in  which  he  had  found  them. 

1  Sallust,  Jug.  32,  2. 

2  Above,  p.  33.     Sallust  on  this  occasion  (Jug.  36)  omits  to  paint  such  a 
scene  as  he  is  fond  of. 

VOL.    V.  D 
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BOOK  In  Borne  the  current  of  public  opinion  ran  still   in 

_IIL_    favour  of  the  democratic  opposition,  and  had  meanwhile 

Detention    gained    in   strength.      Two   tribunes   of  the   people.   P. 

It6!         Lucullus   and   L.    Annius,  obscure  men   who   are    nevei 

Aibinusin    mentioned  on  any  other  occasion,  wishing  apparently  to 

ape  the  Gracchi,  made  the  attempt  to  secure  their  re- 

election for  the  following  year.      Being  crossed  by   the 

intercession  of    their  colleagues,1  they  stopped  by  their 

veto  the  consular  elections.     Thus  it  happened  that  Sp. 

Postumius   Albinus    was    for    a    long    time  detained  in 

Rome.2 

Defeat  of  During  his  absence  from  Numidia  the  command  of  the 

his  brother  a         was  entrusted  to  his  brother  Aulus,  an  honest  man, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  he  appears  not  to  have  been  bribed  by 
Juo-urtha.     But  he  was  not  less  anxious  than  "the  other 
men  in  office  to  avail  himself  of  the   circumstances   in 
which  he  was  placed  for  improving  his  private  fortune. 
Having  heard  that  the  king  had  deposited  great  treasures 
in  a  town  called  Suthul,3  he  rashly  formed  the  design  of 
attacking  this  place  in  the  middle  of  winter/     He  had  a 
vague  hope  that  he  might  perhaps  be  so  lucky  as  to  con- 
quer  and  capture  Jugurtha    by  a  coup-de-mam,  and 
return  home  as  the  conqueror  of  Numidia.     But  he  had 
reckoned  without  his  host.   Suthul,  protected  by  its  situa- 
tion on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  plain 
which  was  changed  by  the  winter  rains  into  a  vast  swamp,5 
defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  army,  and  at  the  same 

'  Sallust  Jug.  37,  1.     This  incident  shows  that  no  law  had  been  passed 
after  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  to  legalise  the  re-election  of  trib 


This  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  the  constitutional  practice 
which  required  a  consul  to  leave  his  army  in  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
fm-Tnino-  ordinary  routine  functions  in  Rome. 

•  The  treasures  of  Jugurtha,  at  least  in.  the  imagination  of  the  Romans 
seem  to  have  been  inexhaustible.  He  was  supposed  to  have  deposited  them  not 
only  in  his  capital,  but  in  several  places  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
Se  Sallust,  Jug.  75,  1.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Jugurtha  spread  reports  of 
thts  kind  when  he  wanted  to  lure  a  greedy  fool  like  A.  Albinus  into  a  trap. 

4  Sallust,  Jug.  37,  3  :  mense  Januario. 

s  Sftllmt  V4-  37)  does  not  say  where,  or  even  in  what  d.rection,  Suthul 
was  situated.     Probably  he  had  no  idea  of  it  himself. 
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time  Jugurtha  succeeded  by  negotiators  in  making  A.  CHAP. 
Albinus  believe  that  he  gave  up  his  cause  for  lost,  and  was  ..  ^Vin'_. 
thinking  of  proposing  terms  of  peace.  Albinus  now  raised 
the  siege  of  Suthul,  and  followed  Jugurtha,  who  was  re- 
treating before  him  from  place  to  place,  in  hopes  of  press- 
ing him  hard  and  inducing  him  to  make  his  submission. 
But  suddenly  he  found  himself  assaulted  in  his  camp  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  A  Ligurian  cohort  and  a  troop  of 
Thracian  horse,  nay  even  some  Roman  soldiers,  went  over 
to  the  king,  and  a  centurion,  bribed  as  is  alleged,  betrayed 
the  part  of  the  rampart  which  he  was  charged  to  defend  and 
let  the  enemy  into  the  camp.1  The  propraetor  and  his  army 
turned  to  flight  and  took  refuge  on  a  neighbouring  hill, 
while  the  Numidians  plundered  their  camp.  The  Roman 
army  would  have  been  lost  to  the  last  man,  had  Jugurtha 
chosen  to  push  his  military  advantage  to  the  uttermost. 
But  he  knew  that  the  loss  of  one  army  was  not  equivalent 
to  the  humiliation  of  Rome,  that  another  army  would  scon 
appear  in  the  field,  and  that  the  Romans  would  be  only 
the  more  exacting  and  persistent  the  more  they  had 
suffered.  He  therefore  tried  to  recover  by  generosity  the 
position  which  he  had  lost  by  his  defiant  attitude.  He 
allowed  the  Roman  army  to  depart  unharmed,2  on  con- 
dition that  Albinus  concluded  a  formal  treaty  of  peace 
and  evacuated  Numidia  within  ten  days.3  It  seems  strange 

1  Sallust,  Jug.   38.     It  is  not  surprising  that   Ligurians   and   Thracians 
deserted  the  Roman  standard.     But  that  Roman  soldiers  should  have  done  the 
same  is  hardly  credible.     Above  all,  the  bribery  of  a  centurion  under  such  cir- 
cumstances   seems    as  unlikely  in  itself  as  difficult  to   effect  and  finally  to 
prove.     No  doubt  this  story  was  invented   to   explain  the  disgraceful  defeat. 
Similar  stories  of  treason,  equally  or  even  more  unfounded,  were  rife  in  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1870. 

2  Sallust,  Jug.   38,    9.     This  capitulation  was  accompanied  by  the   for- 
mality of  passing  under  the  yoke,  which  seems  to  have  been  general,  as  it  was 
practised  by  Romans,  Samnites,  Spaniards,  and  Numidians.     See  vol.  i.  p.  397; 
iii.  p.  399. 

3  Sallust,  Jug.  38,  9  :  Si  secum  fcedus  faceret,  incolumis  omnis  sub  iugum 
missurum;  praeterea  uti  diebus  decem  Numidia  decederet.     What  the  stipu- 
lations of  thisfoedus  were,  we  are  not  informed.     It  seems  natural  to  suppose 
that  Jugurtha  would  under  such  advantageous  circumstances  insist  upon  being 
acknowledged  as  king  of  all  Numidia. 

T)  2 
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BOOK  that  a  man  so  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
Roman  people  could  have  deluded  himself  with  the  idea 
'  that  he  would  be  treated  differently  from  the  Numantmes 
or  the  Samnites  who  had  trusted  to  Roman  honour  and 
justice,  and  had  divested  themselves  of  military  advantages 
in  the  vain  hope  of  thereby  purchasing  fair  conditions  of 
peace  Perhaps  he  thought  that  the  members  of  the 
Roman  nobility  who  had  taken  his  bribes  and  had  hitherto 
spoken  for  him  in  vain  would  now  be  supported  by  a 
general  feeling  of  gratitude  in  all  classes  of  the  people  ; 
for  by  sparing  the  lives  of  thousands  of  citizens  he  had 
shown  that  he  was  far  from  being  an  enemy  of  the  Roman 

name. 

But  he   had   deceived    himself.      The    news    of 
capitulation  of  Aulus  Albinus  produced  in  Rome  not  joy 
at  the  delivery  of  the  army,  but  indignation,  resentment, 
and  the  resolution   to  continue   the   war   with   renewed 
energy  and  on  a  larger  scale.     The  treaty  concluded  with 
Jugurtha  was  indignantly  rejected,  nor  was  it  even  pro- 
posed to  deliver  up  the  authors  of  it  to  the  enemy,  as  had 
been   done   under   similar   circumstances   in   the    second 
Samnite  war  and  in  the  war  with  Nuinantia.     Perhaps 
Jugurtha  was  not  regarded  as  a  belligerent  who  could  ex- 
pect to  be  treated  according  to  the  rules  of  international 
law      He  was  possibly  in  the  eyes  of  Rome  simply  a  rebel. 
The*  consul  Spurius  Albinus  was  ordered  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  Africa,  and  to  relieve  his  brother  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  disgraced  army.     When  he  arrived  there,  he 
found  that  his  first  task  must   be   to  restore  discipline, 
order  and  self-respect  to  the  men  who  had  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  beaten  and  covered  with  shame.     Before  this 
was  done  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  a  renewal  of  active 
operations.1 

i  Why  Jugurtha  gave  the  Romans  time  to  recover  from  their  wretched 
V  '        and  why  he  never  attacked  the  Roman  province,  we  cannot  tell. 
V      art  and  the  fear  of  adding  to  the  hostility  of  the 
loman  peoplT?88  It  seems  throughout  that  he  never  gave  up  the  hope  of  peace, 
and  carefully  avoided  what  would  make  this  ^nos.ble. 
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The  military  defeat  which  Aulus  Albinus  had  suffered     CHAP, 
in  Numidia  was  at  the  same  time  a  political  defeat  of  the   -,_    ,  '.., 
nobility  in   Eome.     It  gave  new   life   and  hope  to   the  ^fef\ 
democratic   party.      The   popular   leaders   attributed   all  of  A.Aibi- 
the  failures  in  Numidian  affairs  to  the  incapacity,  double-  g^te^f  e 
dealing,  and  corruption  of  the  men  of  the  nobility,  who,  parties  at 
whether  as  negotiators  or  as  generals   and  officers,  had 
played  the  game  of  Jugurtha  and  betrayed  the  interests 
of  their  own  country.     A  tribune  of   the   people    called 
Gains  Mamilius  Limetanus   proposed   a  rogation  in  the 
comitia  tributa  for  a  judicial  inquiry  into  all  acts  of  bribery 
and  corruption  which  were  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in 
the   negotiations    and   in   the   war  with   Jugurtha.     He 
insisted  that  all  those  men  should  be  brought  to  justice 
who  had  encouraged  Jugurtha  in  his  resistance  to  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  who  had  received  money  from,  him, 
who  had  delivered  to  him  elephants  and  deserters,  or  in 
any  way  had   had  transactions  with  him  on  questions  of 
peace  and  war.1     The  nobility  made  every  effort  secretly 
to  oppose  the  adoption  of  this  rogation,2  but  in  vain.     The 
people  hailed  it  with  delight,  and  passed  it  more,  as  Sallust 
affirms,  out  of  hatred  to  the  nobility  than  out  of  zeal  for 
the   public  good.3     Three  judges    (qusesitores)    were  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  prosecutions,  and  among  them  we 
find  with  great  surprise  M.  JEmilius  Scaurus,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  the  nobility,  who  was  suspected  of 
having  sold  his  services  to  Jugurtha  at  the  highest  price.4 
The  court  proceeded  with   great  severity,  violence,  and 

1  Sallust,  Jug.  40. 

2  Sallust,  Jug.  40,  2 :  Huic  rogation!  ....  quoniam  aperte  resistere  non 
poterant  ....  occulte  per  amicos  ac  maxume  per  homines  nominis  Latini  et 
socios  Italicos  impedimenta  parabant.     This  passage  shows  that  the  Latin  and 
Italian  allies,  though  they  had  no  suffrage,  played  an  indirect  part  in  Roman 
politics.     How  their  influence  was  exercised  does  not  appear  from  Sallust's 
narrative. 

3  Sallust,  Jug.  40,  3. 

4  Sallust  does  not  explain  this  curious  fact,  though,  after  his  statement 
(Jug.  29,  2)  that  Scaurus  was  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  he  cannot  have  failed  to 
remark  that  he  ought  to  have  been  put  on  his  trial  rather  than  have  been 
appointed  to  try  the  others. 
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BOOK     partiality.1     It  seems  that  on  suspicion  alone,  and  with- 

._ ,_,   out  sufficient  evidence,  several  men  who  happened  to  be 

unpopular  were  declared  guilty.2  Among  the  condemned 
was  C.  Galba,  and  no  fewer  than  four  men  of  consular 
rank — L.  Bestia,  Sp.  Albinus,  C.  Cato,  the  grandson  of 
the  celebrated  censor,  and  L.  Opimius,  the  consul  of 
122  B.C.,  who  was  particularly  odious  to  the  people  as  one 
of  the  most  ferocious  enemies  of  the  Gracchi.  These  men 
are  mentioned  by  name ;  but  besides  them  there  must 
have  been  a  great  number  of  inferior  rank.  Corruption 
had  infected  all  classes  of  society,  and  the  attempt  was 
made  to  sweep  it  away  with  one  great  effort.  But  if  it 
was  believed  that  Jugurtha  relied  on  gold  alone,  as  the 
one-sided  narrative  of  Sallust  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
the  people  were  soon  undeceived.  For  even  after  the 
sweeping  condemnations  effected  by  the  Mamilian  roga- 
tion, when  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  entrusted  to  men 
whose  hands  were  clean,  it  took  more  than  four  years 
before  the  warlike  Numidian  chief  was  overcome,  and  a 
prisoner  in  the  Roman  power. 

Election  of  How  firmly  the  power  of  the  nobility  was  established 
^consul  was  now  ma(^e  manifest.  After  the  decided  triumph  of 
the  democratic  party  which  was  signalised  by  the  carry- 
ing of  the  Mamilian  rogation,  and  the  indictment  and  con- 
viction of  so  many  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
nobility,  the  consular  comitia  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Quintus  Csecilius  Metellus,  perhaps  the  foremost  man  of 
the  ruling  class,  and  to  him  was  entrusted  the  command 
in  Numidia.  Was  there  not  one  man  in  the  ranks  of  the 
popular  party  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  put  forward  as 
a  rival  of  the  high-born  defaulters  and  mismanagers  ?  In 
the  Hannibalic  war,  when  Spain  was  all  but  lost  to  the  re- 
public, a  young  man  was  selected  who  had  as  yet  filled 

1  Sallust,  Jug.  40,  5. 

2  The  negligence  of  Sallust  is  here  very  conspicuous.     He  omits  to  men- 
tion a  single  name.     It  is  by  Cicero  (Brutus,  S3)  that  these  have  been  for- 
tunately preserved.     The  G-alba  here  mentioned  was  the  son  of  the  notorious 
Servius  Sulpicius  G-alba,  accused  for  his  treachery  and  cruelty  in  Spain.     See 
vol.  iii.  p.  386. 
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none  of  the  high  offices  of  state,  and  became  the  saviour  of  CHAP, 
the  Roman  honour.  P.  Scipio  was,  it  is  true,  the  scion  of  a  .  _  ,  '_, 
noble  house,  but  at  that  time  there  was  no  popular  party. 
Now  too  there  was  a  man  in  Rome  fit  to  take  the  com- 
mand, a  man  not  inexperienced  like  Scipio,  but  tried 
in  war  and  ripe  in  years.  But  Caius  Marius  was  a  man 
without  noble  ancestors.  Though  he  had  risen  from  the 
station  of  a  common  peasant  and  a  common  soldier  by  his 
own  merit  to  be  entrusted  with  all  the  republican  offices 
in  succession  up  to  the  prsetorship,  he  was  not  able  to 
reach  the  highest  of  all.  He  was  passed  over,  and  the  proud 
Metellus  secured  for  himself  the  suffrages  of  the  people 
ind  the  succession  to  the  command  in  the  war  with 
Jugurtha. 

The  family  of  the  Metelli,  though  plebeian,  had  been  Position 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  leading  families  in  Rome  ence^fth 
ever  since  the  victory  of  Lucius  Metellus  at  Panorinns  in  Metelli. 
the  first  Punic  war,  251  B.C.1  In  the  course  of  the  third 
century  the  Metelli  seemed  destined  by  fate  to  fill  the 
consulship,  as  the  poor  poet  Nsevius  ventured  to  remark.2 
But  it  was  in  the  second  century  that  the  family  reached 
the  highest  honours  through  Q.  Csecilius  Metellus,  who  by 
his  victory  over  Andriscus  gained  for  himself  the  name  of 
Macedonicus.  His  four  sons  obtained  curule  honours,  and 
his  nephew  was  the  newly-appointed  consul  for  109  B.C. 
He  too  was  called  Quintus  Csecilius  Metellus,  and  had 
therefore  the  identical  names  of  his  uncle.  But  there 
were  in  the  family  already  three  surnames  which  might 
help  to  distinguish  the  individual  members.  One  of  tho 
.uephews  of  Metellus  Macedonicus,  who  had  been  consul 
in  119  B.C.,  was  called  Dalmaticus  from  the  conquest  of 
Dalmatia ;  one  of  the  sons  had  acquired  the  grand  surname 
of  Balearicus  because  he  had  fought  victoriously  in  the 
Balearic  islands.  There  was  a  prospect  now  that  another 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

2  The  quiz  of  Nsevius,  '  fato  Metelli  Romse  fiunt  consules'  was  answered  in 
true  noble   style   by    '  dabunt  malum  Metelli  Nsevio  poetse.'     Ascon.  in  Cic. 
Verr,  I.  10,  29. 
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name  marking  the  conquest  of  a  new  country  would  swell 
the  honours  of  the  noble  fa.mily  of  the  Metelli.  It  is  true 
Q.  Metellus  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity,  as  far  at  least 
as  we  know,  of  giving  proof  of  military  ability  ;  but  it  may 
have  been  supposed  that  in  a  war  with  Jugurtha  political 
honesty  and  firmness  against  the  seductions  of  gold  were 
the  first  requisite ;  for  the  previous  failures  were  ascribed 
to  moral,  not  to  military  delinquencies.  Yet  Q.  Metellus, 
if  he  was  pure  and  incorruptible,  had  not  been  able  alto- 
gether to  escape  suspicion.  At  any  rate  he  had  been 
accused  of  dishonest  dealings  in  the  administration  of  a 
province  where  he  had  acted  as  prsetor.  Perhaps  we  may 
assume  that  the  accusation  was  a  mere  piece  of  chicanery 
or  a  political  manoeuvre,  for  he  was  honourably  acquitted 
by  his  judges,  who  were  so  convinced  of  his  rectitude  that 
they  would  not  even  examine  his  accounts.1  He  was 
known  for  a  haughty  aristocrat  and  an  uncompromising 
opponent  of  popular  innovations.  Nevertheless  he  received 
the  votes  of  the  people  for  the  consulship  of  109  B.C.,  and 
upon  Numidia  being  allotted  to  him  as  his  province,  all 
the  means  were  liberally  placed  at  his  disposal  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war  with  energy. 

As  Metellus  had  little  confidence  in  the  army  which 
had  behaved  so  badly  in  Numidia,  he  enlisted  a  number 
of  new  troops  to  fill  up  the  thinned  ranks.  His  first  task 
on  his  arrival  in  Africa  was  to  restore  order,  discipline, 
and  a  proper  military  spirit.  The  men  who  had  served 
under  A.  Albinus  had  almost  ceased  to  be  soldiers.  Their 
condition  is  represented  as  deplorable,  and  we  can  easily 
believe  this,  though  Sallust's  desire  to  draw  an  effective 
picture  must  always  be  taken  into  account  and  should 
keep  us  on  our  guard.2  Metellus  succeeded,  by  firmness 

1  Cicero,  Pro  Balbo,  5,  11  ;  Ad  Attic.  I.  xvi.  4.     Valer.  Max.  II.  x.  1. 

2  Sallust,  Jug.  44.     This  whole  chapter  is  an  elaborate  picture  drawn  in 
Sallust's   favourite    style.     Unfortunately  these  performances  often  produce 
the  impression  that  the  writer  consulted  his  imagination  more  than  his  autho- 
rities.    Sometimes  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  tangible  facts,  names, 
and  data,  and  instead  of  them  we  find   vague  generalities  and  empty  phrases. 
The  present  chapter  (44)  is  not  quite  free  from  these  blemishes,  but  on  the 
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equally  remote  from  cruel  severity  as  from   lenient  in-     CHAP 

diligence,  in  clearing  .the  camp  of  a  swarm  of  followers   . ,— * 

who  ministered  to  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  the 
soldiers,  and  in  accustoming  the  troops  again  to  order,  to 
the  endurance  of  fatigue,  and  to  discipline.  Watching 
himself  over  the  execution  of  his  orders,  and  sharing  the 
soldiers'  labours,  he  produced  such  a  change  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  that  he  could  thick  of  commencing  hos- 
tilities. Fortunately  during  all  this  time  he  was  not 
molested  by  Jugurtha,  who  seems  scrupulously  to  have 
avoided  offensive  movements,  as  if  he  still  hoped  to  pacify 
the  Romans,  and  to  keep  open  the  chance  of  an  amicable 
arrangement. 

In  fact,  when  Jugurtha  saw  that  Metellus  was  about  Efforts  of 
to   commence  active  operations,  he  endeavoured  for  the  ^rruptthe 
third  time  to   open  negotiations  of  peace,  and  to  disarm  servants  of 
the  hostility   of  Eome  by  offering  his   submission.     For 
this  purpose  he  sent  messengers  to  Metellus,  insisting,  it 
is  said,  only  on  the  one  condition  that  the  life  of  himself 
and   his  children  should  be  spared.1     Metellus   did  not 

•whole  it  seems  to  contain  more  authentic  matter  than  other  descriptions  of 
this  overpraised  master  of  style.  He  describes  the  army  of  Sp.  Albinus  as 
'iners,  imbellis,  neque  periculi  neque  laboris  patiens,  lingua  quam  manu 
promptior,  praedator  ex  sociis  et  ipse  prseda  hostium,  sine  imperio  et  modestia 
habitus.'  He  says  that  Albinus  kept  the  army  within  the  Roman  province  and 
mostly  within  camp,  never  shifting  the  locality,  '  nisi  cum  odos  aut  pabuli 
egestas  locum  mutare  subegerat.  Sed  neque  muniebantur  ea  (castra)  neque 
more  militari  vigilife  deducebantur ;  uti  cuique  lubebat,  ab  signis  aberat ;  lixse 
permixti  cum  militibus  diu  noctuque  vagabantur ;  palantes  agros  vastare, 
villas  expugnare,  pecoris  et  mancipiorum  prasdas  certantes  agere  eaque  mutare 
cum  mercatoribus  vino  advectitio  et  aliis  talibus  ;  prseterea  frumentum  publice 
datum  vendere,  panem  in  dies  mercari ;  postremo  qusecunque  dici  aut  fingi 
queunt  ignavise  luxuriseque  probra,  in  illo  exercitu  cuncta  fuere  et  alia  amplius.' 
The  condition  of  the  army  must  have  been  similar  to  that  which  Scipio  JEmi- 
lianus  found  on  his  arrival  in  Spain.  See  vol.  iii.  p.  404. 

1  Sallust,  Jug.  46,  2  :  Legatos  ad  consulem  cum  suppliciis  mittit,  qui 
tantummodo  ipsi  liberisque  vitam  peterent,  alia  omnia  dederentpopulo  Romano. 
This  abject  pusillanimity  seems  strange  in  a  man  who,  after  all,  was  not  a 
robber  chief  driven  into  a  corner,  but  king  of  a  large  country  an  d  leader  of  a 
victorious  army.  If  Jugurtha  wished  for  nothing  more  than  his  bare  life,  he 
was  not  obliged  to  treat  for  it  with  the  Romans.  What  he  wanted  was  the 
government  of  Numidia.  To  obtain  this  he  was  willing  to  make  every  pos- 
sible sacrifice.  But  the  Roman  annalists  are  not  satisfied  unless  the  enemies 
appear  thoroughly  humbled,  and  ask  for  peace  and  mercy  on  their  knees. 
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BOOK  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  these  offers,  always -expecting 
—  ,  '_-  surprises  and  deep-laid  schemes  of  treachery.  Nor  was 
it  unnatural  that  he  should  have  such  apprehensions,  for 
he  himself  was  all  this  time  trying  to  catch  Jngurtha  in 
a  trap.  Whilst  he  was  treating  with  the  king's  messen- 
gers about  peace,  he  secretly  attempted  to  persuade  them 
to  betray  their  master.  The  noble  Roman  seems  to  have 
wished  to  rival  the  wily  barbarian  in  his  own  arts.  We 
do  not  know  what  sort  of  offers  he  made  to  the  king's 
servants ;  but  they  cannot  have  been  honourable  to  them 
or  to  him.  He  expected  them  to  deliver  Jugurtha  alive 
or  dead  into  his  hands.1  Sallust  relates  these  infamous 
transactions  in  the  coolest  matter-of-fact  style.  It  is  clear 
tlat  neither  he  nor  Metellus  saw  anything  disgraceful 
in  an  act  of  treachery  against  a  king  who  but  lately  had 
spared  thousands  of  Roman  soldiers  whom  he  might  have 
killed  by  right  of  war.  The  political  morality  here  dis- 
played is  very  different  from  that  of  which  the  Romans 
boasted  in  the  times  when  traitors  and  assassins  were 
spurned  from  the  Roman  camp.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  acts  of  treachery  arid  cruelty  usually  practised  by 
Roman  generals  in  the  Spanish  wars,  of  the  murder  of 
Yiriathus  and  the  butcheries  of  too  confiding  barbarians. 
Assuredly  the  Romans  were  not  justified  in  speaking  of 
the  Numidiane  as  a  faithless  race,  as  Sallust  is  not 
ashamed  to  do.2  The  charge  recoils  on  their  own  head 
along  with  the  similar  charge  so  freely  brought  against 
the  Carthaginians. 

Military  Whilst  Metellus  was  playing  this  double  game,  holding 

in^Numi-8    ou^  n°Pes  °^  a  treaty  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  hire 
dia.  an  assassin,  he  entered  Numidia  with  his  army.3     Here 

1  Sallust,  Jug.  46,  4 :  Itaque  legatee  alium  ab  alio  divorsos   aggreditur 
ac  paullatim  temptando,  postquam  opportunos  sibi  cognovit,  multa  pollicendo 
persuadet,  uti  Jugurtham  maxume  vivum,  sin  id  parum  procedat  necatum  sibi 
traderent ;  ceterum  palam  quae  ex  voluntate  forent  regi,  nuntiari  iubet. 

2  Sallust,  Jug.  46,  3 :  genus  Numidarum  infidum. 

3  Sallust,  Jug.    46,   5,  does  not  state  the  time  of  this   advance.     It   is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  speculation  whether  it  was  the  year  109  B.C.  in  which 
Metellus  was   consul,  or  the  following  year.      The  former  seems  to  be  the 
more  likely  date,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the  whole  of  his  year  of  office  was 
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lie  met  with,  no  resistance,  Jugurtha  apparently  wishing  to     CHAT'. 

show  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  at  war  with  Rome.    « ,  '..  >• 

Everywhere  the  people  were  engaged  in  their  ordinary 
peaceful  avocations,  received  the  Romans  as  friends, 
supplied  them  with  necessaries,  and  obeyed  the  orders  of 
Metellus.  Always  on  his  guard  against  treachery,  the 
Roman  general  advanced  to  Vaga,  a  considerable  town,  in 
which  there  lived  a  certain  number  of  Italians  engaged  in 
trade.1  He  occupied  the  town  without  resistance,  placed 
a  garrison  in  it,  and  made  a  depot  of  provisions  for  his 
army.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  to  negotiate  with 
Jugurtha,  but  took  great  care  not  to  make  any  definite 
promises,  trying  only  to  draw  out  the  negotiations  in 
order  to  give  time  to  his  agents  to  accomplish  their 
treasonable  designs.  By-and-by  Jugurtha  discovered  that 
the  words  of  Metellus  did  not  agree  with  his  actions. 
He  found  that  he  was  being  deceived  by  the  same  arts 
in  the  employment  of  which  he  was  so  well  skilled 
himself.  Whilst  the  prospect  of  peace  and  reconciliation 
was  held  out  to  him,  his  country  was  gradually  occupied 
by  the  Romans,  and  his  subjects,  losing  their  confidence 
in  him,  began  to  waver  in  their  allegiance.2 

At  length  he  resolved  to  oppose  force  by  force.     He  Battle  of 
collected  his  army,  and  having  discovered  the  direction  in  ^e  Mu~ 
which  Metellus  was  marching,  he  preceded  him  and  took 

taken  up  by  Metellus  with  preparations  for  war  and  with  negotiations.  A 
part  of  the  summer  109  B.C.,  indeed,  was  gone  (Sallust,  Jug.  44,  3:  aestivo- 
rum  tempus  comitiorum  mora  imminuerat)  before  Metellus  reached  Africa, 
and  some  time  was  occupied  with  restoring  the  discipline  of  the  army  (ibid.  45,  3 : 
Ita  .  .  .  exercitum  brevi  confirmavit),  but  the  campaign  was  begun  and  the 
battle  on  the  Muthul  was  fought  before  the  hot  season  was  over  (ibid.  57,  3  ; 
53,  1). 

1  Sallust,  Jug.  47,  1  :  Vaga,  forum  rerum  venalium  totius  regni  maxume 
celebratum,  ubi  et  incolere  et  mercari  consueverant  Italici  generis  multi  mor- 
tales.  The  town  of  Vaga  or  Vacca  (now  Bayjah)  was  situated  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  frontier  of  the  Eoman  province,  south-west  of  Utica.  Thus 
we  can  form  an  opinion  of  the  direction  which  Metellus  took,  of  which  Sallust, 
as  usual,  says  not  a  word.  The  presence  of  Italian  merchants  in  Vaga  is  a 
confirmation  of  what  we  have  said  above  (p.  21)  of  the  alleged  massacre  of 
Italians  in  Cirta.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  single  Italian  would  have  ventured  • 
into  Numidia  if  Jugurtha  had  committed  such  an  act  of  ferocity  and  folly. 

8  Sallust,  Jug.  48, 
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BOOK  up  unobserved  a  position  where  he  could  hope  to  prepare 
>*- — ^ — .  for  him  a  surprise  and  a  defeat  like  that  which  Aulus 
Albinus  had  suffered  the  year  before.  How  far  and  in 
what  direction  Metellus  marched  from  Yaga  we  do  not 
know,  for  Sallust  does  not  condescend  to  mention  such 
trifles.  He  only  names  a  river  Muthul,  of  which  he  says 
nothing-  more  than  that  it  flowed  from  the  south,  in  that 
part  of  Numidia  which  had  belonged  to  Adherbal.1  What 
river  the  Miithul  was  remains  uncertain  ;  perhaps  it  was 
the  Rubricatus  (now  called  Seybus),  which  flows  into  the 
sea  near  Hippo.  If  so,  Metellus  on  reaching  the  river 
was  half  way  between  Yaga  and  Cirta,  which  latter  town, 
as  the  capital  of  Numidia,  was  probably  the  object  of  his 
expedition.  From  the  river  Muthul  an  arid  plain  extended 
for  twenty  Roman  miles,  probably  in  an  eastern  direction, 
cultivated  and  inhabited  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river.2 
This  plain  was  bordered  by  a  barren  range  of  hills,  which 
the  Romans  had  to  cross  in  order  to  reach  the  river.  A 
low  spur  running  from  these  hills  towards  the  river 
through  the  plain  was  covered  with  low  brushwood. 
Jugurtha  knew  exactly  what  road  the  Romans  would 
take.  He  occupied  with  his  troops  the  spur  of  the 
mountain,  from  which  he  could  attack  the  right  flank  of 
the  Romans  as  they  would  march  from  the  mountain 
range  towards  the  river,  availing  himself  of  the  scanty 
brushwood  to  hide  his  troops  from  a  distant  view.  As 
soon  as  the  Romans  had  issued  from  the  defile  in  the 
mountain  and  had  entered  the  plain,  Jugurtha  closed  the 
pass  behind  them  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  attacked 
them  in  the  rear  and  on  their  right  flank.  It  was  evident 
that  Metellus  had  fallen  into  an  ambush  similar  to  that 
which  Hannibal  had  laid  for  Flarninius  near  Lake  Thrasy- 

1  Sallust,  Jug.  48,  3  :  Erat  in  ea  parte  Nuraidige,  quam  Adherbal  in  divi- 
sione  possederat,  flumen  oriens  a  meridie  nomine  Muthul. 

2  This  again  is  left  doubtful  by  Sallust's  silence.     As  he  does  not  speak  of 
a  crossing  of  the  river  either  before  or  after  the  battle,  it  is  most  likely  that 
the  locality  of  the  battle  was  on  the  right  or  eastern  bank.     But  from  Sallust's 
description  it  might  be  difficult  for  an  explorer  to  identify  it.   See  vol.  ii.  p.  1J2. 
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menus.1      But    fortunately   for    him    Jugurtha   was   not     CHAP. 

.                                                                VIII 
exactly  a  Hannibal,  and  he  himself  was  a  cool  and  ex-   — ,  '  - 

perienced  soldier  and  had  under  his  command  two 
excellent  officers,  Rutilius  Kufus  and  C.  Marius.  The 
latter  commanded  the  rearguard.  The  former  was 
despatched  by  Metellus  to  precede  the  main  army  and  to 
pitch  a  camp  by  the  side  of  the  river,  so  that  in  case  of 
reverse  they  might  have  a  place  of  refuge  and  could  not 
be  cut  off  from  the  water,  without  which  horses  and  men 
would  soon  have  perished  in  that  arid  region.  The  heat 
was  most  oppressive,  and  clouds  of  dust  rising  under  the 
marching  columns  almost  choked  them.  It  was  hard 
work  for  the  heavily  packed  and  tired  soldiers  to  continue 
their  advance  under  constant  attacks  from  their  nimble 
and  light-armed  foes.  Yet  the  discipline  and  tactics  of 
the  legions  under  the  guidance  of  able  .officers  proved  a 
match  for  the  irregular  impetuosity  of  the  Numidians. 
Their  ranks  could  not  be  broken.  All  attacks  were 
fruitless,  and  wherever  the  Romans  assumed  the  offensive 
the  light  troops  of  Jugurtha  gave  way  without  risking  a 
standing  fight,  and  also  without  sustaining  any  material 
loss.  Thus  the  battle  continued  without  a  decided  result 
all  day.  The  Romans,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  fell  gradually  into  disorder.2  But 
Metellus,  availing  himself  of  a  momentary  lull  in  the 
battle,  drew  up  his  men  into  a  solid  body  and  led  four 
legionary  cohorts  against  the  hill  where  the  Numidians 
were  pausing  after  their  repeated  attacks.  The  hill  was 
carried  and  the  enemy  put  to  flight.  It  was  now  evening. 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  207. 

2  Sallust,  Jug.  51,  1 :  Ceterum  facies  totius  negoti  varia,  incerta,  fcedaatque 
miserabilis  :  dispersi  a  suis  pars  cedere,  alii  iusequi ;  neque  signa  neque  ordi- 
nes  observare  ;  ubi  quemque  periculum    ceperat,  ibi  resistere  ac  propulsare; 
arma,  tela,  equi,  viri,  hostes  atque  cives  permixti;  nihil  consilio  neque  imperio 
agi ;  fors  omnia  regere.     Descriptions  of  this  kind,  of  which  Sallust  is  very 
fond,  are  about  as  trustworthy  as   battle   pictures  in  national  galleries  or 
illustrated  journals.     The  imagination  of  the  writer  as  well  as  the  painter  is 

-  the  source  from  which  they  flow. 
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BOOK  Jugurtha's  design  had  failed,  but  the  Eoman  army  was 
._vn-  .  still  in  a  precarious  position.  It  was  broken  up  into  two 
parts.  Metellus,  with  the  main  body,  was  still  a  long 
way  from  the  river  and  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  Eutilius. 
Darkness  was  closing  in,  a  night  attack  under  these 
circumstances  might  have  proved  as  fatal  as  that  which 
led  to  the  capitulation  of  A.  Albinns.  Nay,  the  position 
of  Metellus  was  worse  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  for 
he  had  no  camp  ready  and  did  not  know  whether  Rutilius 
had  succeeded  in  fortifying  one,  or  whether  with  his 
exhausted  troops  he  would  be  able  to  reach  him. 
Services  of  The  consul  was  extricated  from  these  difficulties  by 
Rutilius.  ^  ability  and  success  of  his  subordinate.  Eutilius  had 
reached  the  bank  of  the  river,  had  there  thrown  up  a 
camp  and  repelled  an  attack  made  upon  it  by  Bomilcar. 
Anxious  about  the  fate  of  Metellus,  who  delayed  longer 
than  was  expected,  he  marched  out  to  meet  him,  though 
his  men  were  tired  and  exhausted  and  the  darkness  of 
the  night  made  him  apprehensive  of  accidents.  At  length 
the  two  divisions  of  the  army  met,  not  without  some  risk 
of  mistaking  each  other  for  enemies.  They  now  reached 
the  camp  in  safety,  and  passed  the  night  without  further 
molestation. 

Results  of  Sallust  has  tried  hard  to  represent  the  battle  on  the 
the  battle.  j^^ul  as  a  glorious  victory  of  Metellus,1  but  without 
success.  Anybody  familiar  with  the  descriptions  of 
battles  given  by  Eoman  writers  can  see  without  difficulty 
that  the  merit  of  Metellus  consisted  in  barely  escaping  a 
great  disaster.  The  bravery  of  the  Eoman  soldiers,  the 
discipline  and  the  tactics  of  the  army,  balanced,  on  this 
as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  the  blunders  of  the  com- 

1  The  transformation  of  a  report  essentially  correct  into  a  deliberate  lie 
is  generally  gradual.  It  passes  through  several  stages;  each  successive 
reporter  feels  less  restrained  and  gives  freer  scope  to  his  imagination.  But 
some  traits  of  the  original  picture  somehow  slip  into  all  the  subsequent  nar- 
ratives. Thus  Sallust  (ch.  52,  1)  lays  stress  on  the  '  advorsus  locus,'  and 
ch.  54,  5,  he  admits  'minore  detrimento  Numidas  vinci  quam  Romanes 
vincere'.'  Nor  can  he  greatly  modify  the  general  impression,  which  is  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  Metellus. 
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mander.1  His  losses  cannot  have  been  small.  Sallnst  CHAP, 
himself  confesses  that  he  was  obliged  to  stay  several  days  >—  ,  '  ^ 
in  the  cainp  on  the  Muthul  to  nurse  the  wounded.2  In 
what  direction  he  finally  marched  when  he  left  the  camp 
we  are  obliged  to  conjecture  for  ourselves ;  for  Sallust 
drops  not  even  a  hint  about  it.  It  seems  that  Metellus 
gave  up  his  advance  upon  Cirta  and  retired  eastward 
towards  the  Roman  province.3  If  he  had  continued  to 
advance  in  his  original  direction,  he  would  have  had  to 
cross  the  river  Muthul.  But  of  such  a  crossing  not  a 
word  is  said.  Besides,  soon  after  the  battle  Metellus 
reappears  at  Zama,  i.e.  in  the  direction  from  which  he 
had  advanced.  He  must  therefore  have  retreated,  and 
this  retreat  is  another  proof  of  the  unfavourable  issue  of 
the  battle.  Nor  was  he  allowed  to  retire  unmolested. 
He  was  constantly  harassed  by  the  Numidian  cavalry 
and  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring  supplies,  for  he 
found  the  crops  destroyed  by  fire  and  -the  wells  made 
useless.  Jugurtha  did  not  accept  a  regular  battle,  but 
wherever  a  small  party  of  Romans  ventured  from  the 
main  body  it  was  surrounded  and  destroyed.  After  a 
while  Metellus  charged  Marius  to  cover  the  retreat  with 
a  portion  of  his  forces,  and  hastened  to  the  Roman 
province,  which  he  reached  after  uninterrupted  skirmishes 
and  by  a  succession  of  forced  marches. 

The  attempt  to  invade  the  interior  of  Numidia  and  to  G-lorifica- 
march  upon  Cirta  had  signally  failed ;  but  Metellus  had  Metellus 
at  leasfc  brought  back  his  army  without  the  disgrace  of  at  Eome- 

1  This  is  also  Mommsen's  view  (Rom.  Gesck.  ii.  p.  152),  who  on  the  whole 
forms  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  performances  of  Metellus. 

2  Sallust,  Jug.  54,  1. 

3  Sallust  wishes  to  produce  the  impression  that  Metellus  was  not  com- 
pelled to  retire,  but  undertook  his  march  after  the  battle  on  the  Muthul  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  the  resistance  of  Jugurtha  by  the  devastation  of  his 
country,  and  in  the  hope  of  compelling  him  to  make  a  stand  and  to  accept  a 
battle.      Two  chapters  (54,  55)  are  filled  with  big  sounding  phrases,  which 
mean  nothing  decisive,  and  which  are  quite  compatible  with  the  assumption 
that  Metellus  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  reaching  by  a  circuitous  march  the 
place  from  which  he  had  started.     It  argues  great  ingenuity  on  his  part,  if  he 
managed  to  represent  the  campaign  in  Eome  as  a  great  military  exploit.     So 
it  was  indeed,  if  it  was  measured  by  that  of  A.  Albinus. 
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BOOK  passing  under  the  yoke.  So  far  lie  was  entitled  to  boast 
.  t .'  _.  of  success,  though,  we  fail  to  see  on  what  ground  the 
people  at  Home  could  receive  the  news  of  his  exploits,  as 
Sallust  says,  with  immense  rejoicings,1  and  how  the 
senate  could  order  public  thanksgivings  on  his  account. 
Perhaps  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  nobility  to  represent 
their  champion  as  a  great  hero  and  to  counteract  sinister 
reports  which  emanated  from  the  camp.2  It  is  reported 
that  Marius,  who  was  afterwards  openly  hostile  to 
Metellus,  gave  an  unfavourable  account  of  what  had  been 
accomplished.3  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the 
public  rejoicings  were  meant  to  be  a  counterblast  to  such 
insinuations. 

Siege  of  If  we  wanted  a  proof  to  show  that  Jugurtha  was  to  all 

intents  and  purposes  still  master  of  Numidia,  we  should 
find  it  in  the  fact  that  the  next  operation  of  Metellus 
was  to  lay  siege  to  Zama,  a  town  in  the  more  eastern 
part  of  the  country.4  By  threatening  this  important 
place  he  hoped  to  induce  the  king  to  advance  and  to  offer 
battle  ;  and  indeed  Jugurtha  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
plan  of  Metellus,  than  he  made  haste  to  reinforce  the 
garrison  of  Zama  by  Roman  deserters  in  his  pay,  men  on 
whose  fidelity  and  courage  he  could  rely.5  Marius  had 
been  despatched  with  a  few  cohorts  to  the  friendly  town 
of  Sicca  to  procure  provisions.  Here  he  was  surprised 
by  the  energetic  Jugurtha,  who  had  rapidly  advanced  and 
tried  to  intercept  him.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  break- 
ing out  of  the  town  and  fighting  his  way  to  Zama. 

Before  this  town  Metellus  had  erected  a  fortified  camp. 

1  Sallust,  Jug.  55,  1. 

2  Sallust,  Jug.  65,  4. 

8  Sallust,  Jug.  64,  5 :  Marius  apud  negociatores,  quorum  magna  multitude 
Uticae  erat,  criminose  simul  et  magnifice  de  bello  loqui :  dimidia  pars  exercitus 
si  sibi  permitteretur,  paucis  diebus  lugurtham  in  catenis  babiturum. 

4  Sallust,  Jug.  56,  1  :  Urbem  magnam  et  in  ea  parte,  qua  sita  erat,  arcem 
regni,  nomine  Zamam,  statuit  oppugnare.     These  expressions  are  so  vague  as 
almost  to  justify  the  suspicion  that  Sallust  had  no  clear  conception  of  the 
exact  situation  of  Zama. 

5  Sallust,  Jug.  56,  2 :  Quod  genus  ex  copiis  regiis,  quia  fallere  nequibant, 
firmissimuin  erat. 
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As  Zama  was  situated  in  a  plain  and  defended  only  by  a      CHAP. 
wall,  he  hoped  to  carry  it  by  main  force  without  the  usual  ' 


tedious  siege-operations.  He  made  a  vigorous  assault, 
but  whilst  he  was  thus  occupied  Jugurtha  had  suddenly  at  Zama. 
advanced  unperceived,  had  penetrated  into  the  camp,  and 
cut  down  the  garrison  left  in  it  with  the  exception  of  a 
handful  of  men  who  made  good  their  retreat.  Metellus 
was  forced  to  give  up  his  assault  upon  the  walls  of  Zama 
and  hurry  back  to  recover  possession  of  his  camp,  which 
he  effected  with  a  few  Italian  cohorts  led  by  Marius.  On 
the  following  day  both  parties  resumed  their  attacks. 
Metellus  tried  again  to  carry  the  walls  of  Zama  by  assault, 
and  whilst  he  was  thus  engaged  Jugurtha  returned  to 
attack  the  camp.  Neither  attack  succeeded.  The  town 
of  Zama  was  bravely  defended  by  the  garrison,  and  the 
Romans  on  the  ramparts  of  their  camp  being  this  time  on 
their  guard  easily  held  their  ground.  Yet  the  engage- 
ment on  both  sides  lasted  all  day,  and  was  brought  to  an 
end  only  by  the  approach  of  night.  Metellus  was  now 
convinced  that  it  was  useless  to  persist  in  his  enterprise 
on  Zama.  He  was  probably  prevented  from  laying  regular 
siege  to  it  by  lack  of  supplies,  for  the  expedition  of 
Marius  to  Sicca  which  had  been  undertaken  to  collect 
them  had  been  foiled  by  Jugurtha.  He  accordingly  re- 
treated from  Zama,  and,  after  having  placed  garrisons  in 
some  Numidian  towns  which  had  fallen  off  from  Ju- 
gurtha,1 returned  to  take  up  his  winter-quarters  in  the 
province  of  Africa. 

1  Sallust,  Jug.  60,  61.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  which  and  how 
many  towns  these  were.  Sallust  does  not  help  us  much.  He  only  says 
(ch.  56,  3)  that  Sicca,  whither  Marius  was  sent  to  fetch  supplies,  was  that 
town  'which  first  of  all  deserted  Jugurtha  after  his  defeat.'  It  seems  there- 
fore certain  that  some  Numidian  towns  were  held  by  Roman  garrisons.  But 
if  the  battle  on  the  river  Muthul  was  not  a  defeat  of  Jugurtha,  these  towns 
cannot  have  embraced  the  Roman  side  in  consequence  of  it.  Now  Sallust 
himself  relates  (ch.  46,  47)  that  on  his  first  entering  Numidia  Metellus 
was  received  as  a  friend,  and  admitted  into  the  town  of  Vaga,  where  he  placed 
a  garrison.  This  he  was  allowed  to  do  because  he  held  out  the  prospect  of  a 
peaceful  arrangement.  No  doubt  he  had  kept  possession  of  these  towns,  and 
they  are  the  places  which  are  here  referred  to,  and  of  which  Sallu&t  speaks  as 
having  deserted  from  Jugurtha. 

VOL.    V.  E 
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BOOK  The  campaign  of  109  B.C.  had  now  come  to  a  close. 

All  that  could  be  said  in  praise  of  Metellus  was  that  he 
had  not  sustained  a  signal  defeat.  But  the  work  which 
he  had  been  sent  to  do  was  still  before  him.  Negotiations 
had  failed,  and  force  of  arms  had  failed  more  signally.  No- 
body could  maintain  that  Jugurtha  was  helpless  or  that 
his  position  was  materially  weakened.  If  the  war  was 
carried  on  in  the  same  way,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee 
when  or  how  it  would  come  to  an  end.1  Even  the 
commander- in- chief  must  have  seen  this,  and  if  he  failed 
to  see  it  there  was  an  observer  near  in  the  person  of 
Marius  quite  competent  to  criticise  his  mistakes  and 
shortcomings,  confident  in  his  own  ability,  and  burning 
with  the  ambition  to  take  the  chief  place  himself.  There 
was  frequent  communication  between  the  army  and  Rome, 
and  the  democratic  party  there  was  kept  informed  of  what 
was  going  on  in  Africa.  The  discontent  in  Rome  was 
increased  by  the  complaints  of  the  Italian  merchants  in 
Africa,  a  large  and  influential  class  whose  trade  was  being 
ruined  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  war.2  If  Metellus 
did  not  soon  change  the  aspect  of  affairs,  he  could  not 
hope  that  he  would  long  be  continued  in  the  command. 

It  was  therefore  most  fortunate  for  him  that  Ju- 
peace  with  gurtha  even  after  his  successful  resistance,  just  as  after  his 
signal  triumph  in  the  previous  year,  was  animated  by  the 
desire  to  make  peace  with  Rome.  Whilst  warlike  opera- 
tions were  at  a  standstill  during  the  winter  season,  the 
negotiations  were  resumed.  They  were  carried  on  through 
Bomilcar,  Jugurtha's  most  trusted  servant,  who  had 
undertaken  for  him  to  assassinate  Massiva  in  Rome,  and 
whose  escape  from  Roman  justice  was  the  cause  of  the 
final  rupture  with  Jugurtha.3  It  appears  that  Jugurtha 
repeated  his  offer  of  submission  without  stipulating  any 


Terms  of 


1  Even  Sallust,  Jug.  61,  3,  admits  this  by  saying:  Quoniam  armis  bellum 
parum  procedebat. 

2  Sallust,  Jug.  64  :  Negociatores,  quorum  magna  multitude  Uticae  erat  .  .  . 
quod  diuturnitate  belli  res  familiaris  corruperant. 

3  Above,  p.  31. 
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terms  or  conditions.1      He  was  ready  to  throw  himself     CHAP. 

entirely  on  the  generosity  of  the  Roman  people.     Metellus   . '_^ 

called  a  council  of  war  of  men  of  senatorial  rank  in  the 
army  and  other  officers  of  distinction,  and  with,  their 
approval  fixed  the  conditions  of  peace.  Jugurtha  was  re- 
quired to  deliver  up  all  his  war-elephants,  a  number  of 
arms  and  horses,  and  the  enormous  sum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  silver.  When  Jugurtha  had  accepted 
and  complied  with  these  conditions,  he  was  ordered  to  give 
up  all  Roman  deserters.  A  few  of  these  had  time  to 
escape  to  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania ;  but  the  greater 
part  were  handed  over  to  the  Romans,  most  of  them  no 
doubt  auxiliary  troops,  like  the  Thracians  and  Ligurians 
who  are  mentioned  as  having  betrayed  A.  Albinus,2  and 
who  but  lately  had  defended  so  bravely  the  town  of  Za.ma. 
They  were  now  made  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  their  treason. 
Some  had  their  hands  cut  off,  others  were  buried  in  the 
ground  up  to  their  waist,  and,  after  having  served  as 
targets  for  Roman  spears  and  arrows,  were  burnt  to 
death.3 

Jugurtha  had  now  complied  with  one  demand  after  Final  order 
another,  and  might  hope  that  he  had  given  sufficient  proof  ^a  u^ 
of  his  sincerity  to  live  in  peace  with  Rome  as  her  humble 
vassal.  But  if  he  thought  so  he  was  entirely  mistaken. 
Metellus  was  convinced  that  the  war  would  not  really  be 
terminated  as  long  as  Jugurtha  was  at  large.  He 
therefore  made  known  now  his  last  demand,  that  Jugurtha 
should  personally  appear  at  a  place  called  Tisidium  to 
receive  the  orders  of  the  Roman  commander.4  This  was 
an  order  the  king  was  not  prepared  to  obey..  He  suspected 
the  sinister  intentions  of  his  foes.  Perhaps  he  had  heard 

1  Sallust,  Jug.  61 :  Mittuntur  ad  imperatorem  legati  qui  lugurtham  imperata 
facturum  dicerent  ac  sine  ulla  pactione  sese  regnumque  suum  in  illius  fidera 
trad  ere. 

2  Above,  p.  35. 

3  Appian  (Num.  3)  supplies  this  piece  of  information.     There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  '  Thracian  and  Ligurian  deserters'  of  whom  he  speaks,  are 
those  referred  to  by  Sallust,  Jug.  62,  6.. 

4  Sallust,  Jug.  62,  8. 
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how  the  Carthaginians  had  been  treated  in  their  last 
conflict  with  Bonie,  how  they  were  deluded  into  delivering 
over  their  means  of  defence  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
an  honourable  peace,  and  how  after  all  they  were  treated 
with  .ruthless  cruelty  when  they  were  all  but  helpless.1 
He  too  was  now  almost  destitute  of  the  means  of  defence. 
He  had  delivered  up  arms  and  money  and  towns,  but  not 
assuredly  as  a  preliminary  to  deliver  himself  into  captivity. 
Rather  than  that  he  was  resolved  once  more  to  draw  the 
sword,  to  appeal  to  his  Numidian  warriors  and  to  try  the 
fortune  of  battle. 

The  conduct  of  the  negotiations  with  Jugurtha  could 
perhaps  Toe  justified  on  the  principles  of  Roman  diplomacy. 
But  even  that  impure  code  of  morals  would  have  con- 
demned the  treachery  which  Metellus  condescended  to 
practise  secretly  at  the  same  time.  Whilst  messengers 
were  coming  and  going  between  him  and  the  king,  he 
returned  to  the  scheme2  of  attacking  his  foe  secretly 
through  his  own  servants.  Boinilcar,  it  appears,  was 
afraid  that,  if  an  arrangement  were  effected  between  his 
master  and  Eome,  he  himself  might  become  its  victim, 
inasmuch  as  he  might  be  given  up  for  the  murder  of 
Massiva.  It  was  on  this  apprehension  that  Metellus 
operated.  He  promised  to  guarantee  Bomilcar  perfect 
impunity  and  all  his  fortune,  if  he  would  manage  to 

i  The  negotiations  with  Carthage  in  149  B.C.  bear,  indeed,  a  perfect  analogy 
with  those  now  in  question.  Then,  as  now,  a  regular  submission  (deditio)  was 
made  but  the  last  consequences  of  this  submission  which  the  Romans  had 
had  in  view  were  not  revealed  to  their  enemies  until  they  had  complied  with 
the  preliminary  demands,  and  had  in  fact  placed  themselves  in  their  power. 
If  the  Carthaginians  or  Jugurtha  bad  foreseen  what  the  ulterior  designs  of  the 
Romans  were,  they  would  have  resisted  them  at  once,  and  with  a  fairer  hope 
of  success  than  they  could  do  afterwards,  stripped  of  their  chief  means  of 
defence  It  was  a  particularly  heinous  practice  of  Roman  diplomacy,  first  to 
delude  an  enemy  by  fair  promises,  and  then,  when  he  was  disarmed,  to  crush 
him  It  was  practised  on  many  occasions,  especially  in  wars  with  barbarians, 
probably  because  it  could  be  more  easily  applied.  But  Roman  agents  some- 
times succeeded  in  deluding  others  also.  Comp.  vol  iii.  p.  212  In  the  war 
with  Perseus  they  boasted  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  having  deluded  1 
by  a  truce  and  the  false  prospect  of  peace. 
2  Above,  p.  41. 
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deliver  Jngurtha  alive  or  dead  into  his  hands.     Bomilcar,      CHAP. 

as  Sallust  reports,1  entered  into  this  plan,  but  was  betrayed    r_l_- 

by  a  fellow-conspirator  and  expiated  his  intended  treason 
by  death.  Metellus,  though  he  failed  in  his  treacherous 
design,  might  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  at 
any  rate  he  had  deprived  Jugurtha  of  his  most  trusty 
servant,  and  had  sown  in  his  court  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
suspicion. 

The  negotiations  of  peace  being  broken  off,,  the  war  Renewal 
continued;  but  the  chances  of  Jugurtha,  who  had  so 
considerably  weakened  himself,  were  greatly  diminished. 
His  first  task  was,  like  that  of  the  Carthaginians  after 
they  had  stripped  themselves  of  the  means  of  defence,2  to 
supply  the  deficiency.3  The  Romans  of  course  never 
dreamt  of  restoring  what  they  had  obtained.  It  was  not 
their  practice  to  surrender  an  advantage,  even  if  they  had  • 
not  performed  the  conditions  on  which  they  had  secured 
it ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  this  advantage  was  very 
much  greater  than  appears  on  the  surface  in  Sallust's  one- 
sided, imperfect,  and  partial  report.  He  only  speaks  of 
money  r  arms,  and  soldiers  as  being  given  up  by  Jugurtha. 
But  it  follows  from  the  subsequent  events  that  more 
important  pledges  were  given,  and  that  Metellus  had 
insisted  on  placing  garrisons  in  several  Numidian  towns. 
One  of  these  towns  appears  to  have  been  Vaga,  situated  not 
far  from  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  province.4  Metellus  had 

1  The   coolness    of   Sallust's   words    is  highly  significant,  ch.  61,  3  :  Sed 
quoniam  armis  bellum  parum  procedebat,  Metellus  insidias  regi  per  amicos 
tendere  et  eorum  perfidia  pro  armis  uti  parat,  &c.,  chap.  70-72.     The  con- 
duct of  Bomilcar  appears  very  foolish.       According  to  Sallust  (ch.    62)   it 
was  he  who  first  advised  Jugurtha  to  make  peace,  and  yet  he  was  the  man 
who  feared  that  as  a  condition  of  peace  he  would  be  given  up  to  punishment. 
The  story  how  the  conspiracy  was  discovered  (ch.  70-71)  is  quite  childish. 
Nabdalsa,  the  chief  fellow-conspirator,  receives  a  letter  from  Bomilcar  urging 
him  to  the  deed.     He  puts  the  letter  on  his  pillow  and  goes  to  sleep.     An 
attendant  glides  into  the  apartment,  finds  the  letter,  and  takes  it  to  Jugurtha,  &c. 

2  Vol.  iii.  p.  336. 

3  Sallust,  Jug.  66,   1 :  Interim  Jugurtha  ....  arma  tela  aliaque  quae  spe 
pacis  amiserat,  reficere  et  commercari. 

4  Sallust.  Jug.  66,  2:  Igitur  Vagenses,  quo  Metellus  initio  lugurtha  paci- 
ficante  presidium  imposuerat  ....  inter  se  comurant.     This  is  a  very  im- 
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at  once  placed  a  garrison  in  it  under  the  command  of  T. 
Turpilius  Silanus.  The  people  of  Yaga  may  with  good 
reason  have  had  a  grudge  against  these  troops.1  During 
the  celebration  of  some  festivity  they  suddenly  rose  and 
killed  all  the  Roman  soldiers,  with  the  exception  of  their 
commander  Turpilius  who  managed  to  escape.  Fortu- 
nately Metellus  succeeded  only  two  days  afterwards  by  a 
stratagem  in  surprising  the  town.  His  contingent  of 
Numidian  cavalry  which  preceded  his  infantry  was  mis- 
taken by  the  people  of  Yaga  for  troops  of  Jugurtha  and 
met  with  open  arms.  When  they  discovered  their  error 
it  was  too  late ;  the  town  gates  were  kept  open,  and  the 
Romans  rushed  in  and  inflicted  the  punishment  natural 
under  such  circumstances,  indiscriminate  slaughter  and 
plunder.  Turpilius,  who  had  preferred  flight  to  an 
honourable  death  with  his  comrades,  was  tried  by  a  court 
martial,  condemned  to  death,  and  executed.  Being  not  a 
Roman  citizen  but  a  Latin,  he  was  first  scourged  and 
then  beheaded.2 

The  circumstance  that  a  town  like  Yaga,  situated  close 
to  the  Roman  frontier  and   a  principal  resort  of  Italian 

portant  passage,  from  which  we  learn  incidentally,  what  lies  almost  hidden 
under  the  skilfully  disingenuous  narrative  of  Sallust,  that  Jugurtha  surrendered 
some  fortified  towns.  For  if  Metellus  placed  a  garrison  in  Vaga  '  during  the 
negotiations  for  peace'  (lugurtha  pacificante)  in  the  winter  season  109-108  B.C., 
this  cannot  have  been  an  act  of  war;  it  must  have  been  done  in  pur- 
suance of  one  of  the  preliminary  conditions  of  peace.  Now,  though  Sallust 
conceals  this  fact,  and  does  not  mention  any  other  towns  of  which  Metellus 
gained  possession,  we  cannot  think  that  Vaga  was  the  only  one.  We  shall 
presently  find  reason  to  suspect,  that  Cirta,  the  most  important  place  in  all 
Numidia,  was  in  this  way  and  at  this  time  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  See 
below,  p.  56. 

1  According  to  Sallust  (Jug.  66,  2)  they  were  '  fatigati  regis  suppliciis.' 

2  Sallust  (Jug.  69,  4) :  Turpilius  iussus  a  Metello  causam  dicere,  postquam 
sese  parum  expurgat,  condemnatus  verberatusque  capite  pcenas  solvit :  nam  is 
civis  ex  Latio  erat.     Vol.  iv.  p.   191.     Plutarch's  report  (Marius,   8)  of  the 
punishment  of  Turpilius  seems  inspired  by  hostility  to  Marius.     According  to 
him  Metellus  wished  to  save  Turpilius,  who   was  a  client  of  his  house.     But 
for  Marius    this  was   a   reason   for   insisting  on  his  punishment.     Plutarch 
adds  that  Marius  afterwards  boasted  that  he  had  compelled  Metellus  to  put 
his  own  friend  to  death;  but  he  is  silent  on  the  massacre  of  the  Eoman  gar- 
rison, and  he  even  says  that  the  innocence  of  Turpilius  came  afterwards  to 
light. 
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tradesmen,  should  have  evinced  such  hostility  to  Rome,  is     CHAP. 

.  YIIJ 

the  more  remarkable,  as  in  the  year  before  it  had  received   , r_l_. 

the  Roman  army  as  friends.  It  seems  that  the  Numidians, 
far  from  deserting  their  native  king,  rallied  round  him  as 
the  defender  of  their  national  independence.  They  had 
probably  by  this  time  had  ample  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  rapacity  and  insolence  of  the  Roman 
officers  and  soldiers.  The  war,  which  at  first  concerned 
only  the  claimants  to  the  throne,  had  now  become  a 
national  war,  and  Jugurtha  had  perhaps  gained  by  this 
change  what  he  had  lost  by  the  credulity  which  made 
him  sacrifice  so  much  to  a  vain  hope  of  peace. 

For  the  year  108  B.C.  the  command  in  Numidia  had  siege  and 
been  prolonged  to  Metellus,  thanks  to  the  glowing  reports  ^la™ 
of  military  success  which  he  had  sent  home,  and  which 
the  nobility  had  taken  care  to  magnify.  His  success  was 
in  reality  very  considerable,  but  it  was  gained  by  his 
crafty  diplomacy,  not  by  his  arms.  It  was  indeed  desirable 
that  he  should  be  left  at  the  head  of  affairs,  for  if  negotia- 
tions or  intrigues  could  bring  about  the  overthrow  of 
Jugurtha,  he  had  proved  his  ability  for  the  task.  But 
for  the  present  negotiations  had  been  broken  off,  and 
Metellus  was  obliged  to  resort  to  arms.  According  to 
the  report  of  Sallust  he  defeated  Jugurtha  in  a  battle, 
and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  desert.1  Here 
he  was  pursued  by  Metellus,  who,  after  a  laborious  march 
through  waterless  steppes,  at  last  arrived  before  Thai  a 
(or  Thalepte),  a  rich  and  populous  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Numidia  to  the  south  of  the  Roman  province. 


1  Sallust,  Jug.  74,  2  :  Sed  inter  eas  moras  repente  sese  Metellus  cum 
exercitu  ostendit:  Numidse  ab  Tugurtha  pro  tempore  parati  instructique ;  dein 
prcelium  incipitur.  Qua  in  parte  rex  pugnse  nffu.it,  ibi  aliquantum  certatum; 
ceteri  eius  omnes  milites  primo  congressu  pulsi  fugatique.  Romani  signorum 
et  armorum  aliquanto  numero,  hostium  paucorum  potiti.  This  is  an  at- 
tempt at  a  description  of  a  battle  for  which  the  writer  had  no  data  whatever, 
and  it  looks  very  much  like  a  mere  fiction.  There  may  have  been  numerous 
encounters  between  Romans  and  Numidians,  and  the  Romans  may  have  had 
the  better  of  them  ;  but  if  a  real  bond  fide  battle  had  been  fought,  we  should 
have  a  very  different  narrative. 
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BOOK      The  king's  chief  treasures  1  and  his  sons  were  deposited 

s -,__,   in  this  town.    But  when  at  length  Metellus  arrived  before 

it,  he  found  to  his  disgust  that  the  king  had  preceded 
him,  and  had  removed  -his  family  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  treasures.  Nevertheless  he  resolved  to  lay  siege  to 
the  place.  He  took  it  after  forty  days'  hard  fighting,  but 
found  that  the  booty  hardly  repaid  the  trouble,  for  the 
Roman  deserters  who  formed  part  of  the  garrison,  know- 
ing what  fate  awaited  them  if  they  fell  into  his  hands, 
had  burnt  alt  articles  of  value  and  themselves  with  them. 
Transfer-  Hitherto  the  war  had  been  carried  on  exclusivelv  in 

f  nco  of  the  .  •' 

war  to  the  eastern  parfc  of  Numidia  bordering  011  the  Roman 
province.  But  after  the  taking  of  Thala,  Metellus  is 
suddenly  as  by  magic  transplanted  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cirta,  a  distance  of  at  least  two  hundred  miles  west- 
ward. Not  a  word  is  said  of  the  march  to  this  place,  nor 
of  its  siege  or  capture.  It  was  almost  impregnable  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  had  been  taken  by  Jugurtha 
only  after  a  protracted  siege.  No  doubt  Jugurtha  had 
not  weakened  the  strength  of  a  place  which  was  the 
capital  and  centre  of  his  dominions.  How  did  it  happen 
that  all  of  a  sudden  the  Romans  were  in  possession  of  it? 
If  they  had  taken  it  by  force,  would  not  Metellus  have 
boasted  of  so  great  a  feat,  and  would  not  Sallust  have 
delighted  in  giving  a  glowing  description  of  the  siege  ? 
Instead  of  this  he  quietly  refers  to  the  Romans  being  in 
possession  of  Cirta  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course.2  It 

1  Sallust,  Jug.  75,   1  :  Oppidum  magnum  atque   opulentum,  ubi  plerique 
thesauri,  &c.     It  is  a  little  strange   that  we  hear   so   much   of  Jugurtha's 
treasures  (p.  34,  n.  3.     Jug.  92).     There  seems  to  have  been  no  end  of  them. 
After  all  the  money  spent  in  bribery  and  in  payments  for  the  purchase  of  peace, 
Jugurtha  still  has  accumulated  treasures,  as  if  his  country  had  abounded  in 
gold  mines.     We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  imagination  of  the  Eoman 
writers  has  gone  a  little  beyond  the  mark. 

2  Sallust,  Jug.  81,  2.     Perhaps  there  is  more  skill  and   design  in  Sallust's 
narrative  than  lies  on  the  surface,  and  the  omission   of  which  we  complain  is 
caused  not  by  negligence,  but  by  a  desire  to  conceal  the  truth.     The  long 
digression  about  Leptis,   Carthage,  and  Gyrene,  which   fills   three   chapters 
(77-80),   is   calculated  to  make  the  reader  forget  the  course  of  operations. 
Besides,  as  few  readers  bear  in   mind  the  geographical  configuration  of  the 
country  and  the  distances  of  the  different  places,  a  jump  from  Thala  to  Cirta 
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is  impossible  for  us  to  slur  over  the  difficulty    in  this     CHAP. 

fashion.    We  must  find  an  explanation  for  a  fact  so  start-   ^_ ,  '_. 

ling,  and  our  explanation  is  that  Cirta  was  given  up  to 
the  Romans  along  with  Vaga  and  other  towns  as  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  peace  which  Metellus  had  promised 
to  conclude  with  Jugurtha  in  the  course  of  the  preced- 
ing winter  (109-108  B.C.).  Thus  the  impregnable  for- 
tress, the  capital  of  Numidia,  passed  without  a  struggle 
into  the  hands  of  the  Eomans,  and  Metellus  could  easily 
shift  the  basis  of  his  operations  from  the  Roman  province, 
where  it  had  hitherto  been,  to  the  centre  of  Jugurtha's 
kingdom  without  encountering  any  opposition  on  the  way, 
as  in  the  previous  campaign. 

Without  having   suffered  a  single  decisive    defeat  in  Alliance 
the   field,  Jugurtha  had  now  lost  that  part  of  Numidia  ju^.tha 
which  had  belonged  to  Adherbal.     He  was  obliged  either  and  Boc- 
to  give  up  the  contest  or  to  look  for  foreign  help,   and 
he  now  applied  to  Bocchus,  king   of  Mauretania.     This  tania- 
potentate,  though  he  was  Jugurtha's  father-in-law,  had 
hitherto  shown  no  very  friendly  disposition.     His  affinity 
did   not  count   for  much,    for   where  polygamy    prevails 
family  ties  are  very  weak.1     He  had  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war  offered  his  services  to  Rome,  but  had  been  told 
that  they  were  not  wanted.2     He  had  therefore  remained 
neutral.     But   when  he    saw   that  Jugurtha   was  on  the 
point  of  losing  his  hold  on  his  kingdom,  he  unexpectedly 
joined  his   cause  and  openly  declared  against  Rome.     Ac- 
cording to  Sallust,  this  change  of  his  policy  was  the  work 
of  bribes  which  Jugurtha  had  lavished  on  his  intimate 
advisers.3    But  this  'deus  ex  machina'  with  which  Sallust 
solves  every  difficulty,  seems  quite  out  of  place  here.     It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  Bocchus  was  a  tool 

•would  be  easily  overlooked,  if  the  writer  could,  like  a  conjuror,  engage  the 
attention  of  the  public  by  some  irrelevant  talk. 

1  Sallust,  Jug.  80,  6 :  Verum  ea  necessitudo  apud  Numidas  Maurosque 
levis  ducitur,  quia  singuli  pro  opibus  quisque  quam  plurimas  uxores,  denas 
alii,  alii  plures  habent,  sed  reges  eo  amplius.  Ita  animus  inultitudine  distra- 
hitur  :  nulla  pro  socia  obtinet ;  pariter  omnes  riles  sunt. 

8  Sallust,  Jug.  80,  4.  s  Sallust,  Jvg.  80,  3. 
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BOOK  in  the  hands  of  an  omnipotent  vizier.  He  was  a  crafty, 
v_  ,  '_^  vigorous,  and  bold  barbarian,  and  he  no  doubt  saw  that 
if  the  Romans  were  victorious  in  Numidia,  it  would  soon 
be  his  turn  to  be  exposed  to  their  aggression.  He  would 
not  have  scrupled  to  make  an  alliance  with  them  against 
his  son-in-law,  if  only  he  could  have  gained  something  by 
it.  The  Romans  had  probably  rejected  his  offer,  because 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war  they  thought  they  would  not 
need  his  help,  and  did  not  care  to  be  under  obligations  to 
him  and  to  pay  him  a  price  for  his  services.1  Now  he 
turned  round  upon  them,  and  soon  made  them  feel  how 
serious  a  mistake  they  had  made. 

Negotia-  The  two  African  kings,  uniting  their  respective  forces, 

between  advanced  upon  Cirta,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  town 
Metellus  Metellus  occupied  an  entrenched  camp.  A  collision  seemed 
chus.  imminent ;  but  Metellus  had  two  reasons  for  delaying  it. 

He  was  in  hopes  of  gaining  more  by  negotiations  with 
Bocchus  than  by  force.  On  the  field  of  diplomacy  he  was 
in  his  own  style  a  master,  and  he  could  risk  nothing.  He 
accordingly  began  by  advising  Bocchus  to  leave  Jugurtha 
to  his  fate.  The  reply  of  Bocchus  was  encouraging.  Mes- 
sengers went  and  came  between  the  two  ;  yet  in  the  end 
nothing  was  effected  but  the  delay  of  military  operations, 
which  perhaps  was  the  chief  end  that  Metellus  had  all 
the  time  had  in  view. 

First  Hitherto  he  had  entertained  the  hope  that  the  com- 

•consulship    man(j  jn  Numidia  would  be  prolonged  to  him  at  least  for 

Marine.       another  year,  so  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  finish- 

tiMMvT"      ing  ^ne  war   an(^  returning  to  Rome  as  the  conqueror  of 

Metellus      Numidia.    But  he  had  just  heard  that  C.  Marius  had  been 

tion.  elected  consul,  and  that  a  resolution  of  the  comitia  had 

conferred  upon  him  the  command  against  Jugurtha.    This 

was  too  much  2  for  his  proud  and  haughty  temper  to  bear. 

1  Sallust,  Jug.  80,  5,  explains  this  rejection  of  the  offer  of  Bocchus,  as  all 
the  other  errors  of  Roman  diplomacy,  by  the  dishonesty  and  greed  of  illicit 
gain  prevailing  in  Rome. 

2  Sallust,  Jug.    82,    2:    Supra  bonum  atque    honestum  perculsus  neque 
lacrumas  tenere  neque  moderari  linguam  ....  mmis   molliter  segritudinem 
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and  vexation.     To  be  superseded  in  his  career  of  victory  , ^j_^ 

by  another  might  have  been  borne,  if  this  other  had  been 
his  equal,  a  man  of  noble  birth  and  high  connexion ;  but 
to  be  turned  out  by  his  late  lieutenant,  by  a  *  new  man,' 
was  a  mortification  and  a  disgrace  that  fairly  unmanned 
him.  Could  it  be  expected  of  him  that  he  should  push 
on  his  military  operations,  that  he  should  endanger  the 
reputation  he  had  gained,1  or  so  prepare  the  harvest  of 
glory  that  his  hated  successor  should  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  come  and  gather  it  ?  Rather  than  that  he  would 
under  any  pretext  remain  quiet,  and  hand  over  the  war 
to  Marius  with  all  its  toils  and  risks. 

It  was  now  seven  years  since  Marius  had  been  praetor,2  Jealousy 
a  much  longer  time  than  usually  elapsed  between  the  ius  for 
prsetorship  and  the  next  and  highest  step  of  the  official  Marius. 
career  of  a  Roman,  the  consulship.  In  the  year  109  B.C. 
Metellus  had  taken  him  to  Africa  as  his  legate,3  little 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  Marius  was  aspiring  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  favourite  servant  of  a  condescending 
master.  But  Marius  was  conscious  of  his  military  ability, 
and  impatient  to  see  it  acknowledged.  To  obtain  in  due 
course  of  time  the  consulship,  he  lacked  nothing  but  noble 
descent  or  a  favourable  opportunity.  The  latter  he  now 
thought  had  arrived.  He  felt  that  he  was  the  man  to 
make  an  end  of  the  African  war,  and  he  determined  to 
aspire  to  that  dignity,  which  once  attained  would  admit  him 
and  his  descendants  to  the  coveted  circle  of  the  Roman 
nobility.  But  when  he  ventured  to  inform  the  com- 

pati Nobis  satis  cognitum  est   ilium  magis  honore  Mari  ,quam  iniuria 

sua  excruciatum,  &o. 

1  Sallust,    Jug.    83,    1  :    Stultitise    yidebatur   alienam   rem  periculo   suo 
curare.     The  expression   '  aliena  res'  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  character 
of  such  a  man  as  Metellus.     He  evidently  looked  upon  the  overthrow  of  an 
enemy  of  Rome  as  a  matter   which  concerned  not  the  public,  but  the  general 
in  command.     Similar  sentiments  are  ascribed  to  other  annual  officers,  such  as 
the  intentional  neglect  of  the  army   or   stores  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
difficulties  for  a  successor.     Vol.  iii.  p.  396,  note  2  ;  and  below,  ch.  xi. 

2  Cicero,  De  Off.  III.  xx.  79. 

3  Plutarch,  Mar,  7. 
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mander-in- chief  of  his  intention,  he  was  disdainfully  re- 
fused all  encouragement.  A  man  like  Metellus  considered 
it  an  audacious  presumption  and  a  violation  of  sacred 
rights,  if  a  plebeian  dared  to  think  it  possible  for  him  to 
cross  the  magic  line  guarded  by  the  ancestral  images  of 
the  nobility  as  by  protecting  deities.1  When  Marius  first 
asked  for  leave  of  absence,  Metellus  remarked  sarcasti- 
cally that  there  was  no  need  for  haste,  as  he  might  well 
wait  with  his  candidature  until  the  son  of  Metellus  was 
old  enough  to  aspire  to  the  honour  of  the  consulship. 
Marius  was  then  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  and  young 
Metellus  only  twenty.  To  take  his  superior's  advice, 
Marius  ought  therefore  to  have  waited  till  he  was  up- 
wards of  seventy.  He  was  stung  by  the  insult,  and  never 
forgot  it.  He  was  not  the  man  to  be  cowed  by  insolence 
or  to  give  up  his  plan.  He  repeated  his  demand  for  leave- 
of  absence.  No  doubt  he  had  a  right  to  insist  upon  it.: 
If  it  had  been  again  refused,  he  would  probably  have 
imitated  Gains  Gracchus,  and  gone  to  Rome  without 
formal  permission.  The  votes  of  the  people  would  have 
guaranteed  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  insubordi- 
nation. Metellus,  foreseeing  this,  allowed  him  to  depart 
from  Africa  a  few  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  the 
election.2 

In  Eome  the  prospects  for  a  candidate  like  Marius 
were  favourable.  Metellus,  the  champion  of  the  nobility, 
had  failed  to  perform  what  was  expected  of  him.  His 

1  Sallust,  Jug.  64,  2 :.  Itaque  Metellus  primum  commotus   insolita  re  (the 
intention  of  Marius  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  consulship)  mirari  eius  con- 
silium  et  quasi  per  amicitiam  monere,   ne  tarn  prava  inciperet  neu  super  for- 
tunam  animum  gereret :  non  orania  omnibus  capiunda   esse  ;  debere  illi  res 
suas  satis  placere  ;  postremo  caveret  id  petere  a  populo  Romano  quod  illi  iure 
negaretur. 

2  Sallust,  Jug.  64,  73.    Plutarch,  Mar.  8.  As  the  consuls  at  that  time  entered 
upon  office  on  the  first  of  January,  the  election  probably  took  place  in  the 
month  of  November.     Marius  therefore  remained  in  Africa  during  the  second 
campaign  of  Metellus,  108  B.C.,  and  only  left  late  in  the  autumn,  or  rather  in 
winter,    for  owing  to  the    irregularity    in   the   calendar,  the  dates    were   a 
couple  of  months  in  arrear  of  the  proper  season.     From  Sallust's  narrative 
(ch.    73,    1)    it   would    appear  that   Marius   left  for  Rome  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  of  108  B.C. 
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party  were  discouraged  and  intimidated  by  the  conviction     CHAP. 

of  Bestia  and  his  accomplices,  which  took  place  in  con-    ,_^ 

sequence  of  the  Mamilian  rogation.1  The  democrats,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  gained  confidence  in  themselves. 
Why  should  they  not  bring  forward  a  candidate  of  their 
own  party  ?  Their  leaders  hitherto  had  been  only  talkers, 
not  soldiers.  Thus  it  was  that  the  two  Gracchi  had  suc- 
cumbed to  their  opponents.  Now  for  the  first  time  the 
popular  party  could  boast  of  a  military  man  in  their  ranks. 
If  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  their  cause  might 
at  length  remain  triumphant. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  Marius  appeared  in  Eome  he  Early 
found  his  election  for  the  year  107  B.C.  assured.  He  did 
not  require  and  had  no  time  for  a  long  electoral  agitation, 
probably  to  his  own  great  satisfaction,  for  he  had  neither 
skill  nor  liking  for  the  practice  of  canvassing,  which  re- 
quired a  candidate  to  profess  himself  the  humble  servant 
of  every  unwashed  elector.  No  demagogue  ever  possessed 
fewer  of  the  qualities  likely  to  secure  the  favour  and  the 
confidence  of  the  multitude.  Born  and  bred  in  the  country, 
trained  from  his  youth  upwards  to  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  having  grown  up  amid  the  toils  and  dangers  of  un- 
interrupted war,  he  thoroughly  understood  military  affairs, 
and  he  understood  nothing  else.  The  business  of  the 
forum,  the  arts  of  the  politician  and  the  diplomatist,  the 
learning  of  books,  the  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  for  literature, 
and  for  the  more  refined  and  luxurious  enjoyments  of  life, 
everything  that  distinguished  a  Roman  noble  at  that 
time,  were  unknown  or  even  distasteful  to  him.  Bub  so 
were  also  the  crooked  ways,  the  dishonesty  and  rapacity 
which  had  become  almost  venal  by  the  universal  habit  of 
the  men  in  high  office.  He  was  free  from  the  vices  of  his 
noble  rivals  except  one,  the  worst  and  most  fatal  of  all. 
He  was  animated  by  a  fierce  ambition,  the  fire  of  which 
hardened  all  his  virtues  into  vices  and  withered  all  the 
tender  and  delicate  feelings  of  the  heart.  We  cannot 

1  Sallust,  Jug.  73,  7  :  Ita  perculsa  Debilitate  post  multas  tempestates  novo 
bomini  consulatus  mandatur.     Above,  p.  37. 
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._       '_.   and  of  horror,  but  in  the  end  horror  prevails. 

The  con-  The  election  of  Marius  for  the  consulship  of  the  year 

Numidian     107  B<c>  was   a   decided   victory   of   the   popular   party. 

war  en-       Marius  was  able  to  boast,  that  in  his  contest  with  the 

Marius.       nobility  he  had  carried  off  the  consulship  as  the  spoils  of 

victory.1     The  senate,  acting  in  the  interest  of  Metellus, 

had  endeavoured  to  continue  him  in  the  command  of  the 

Numidian  army,  and  had  in  accordance  with  a  Sempronian 

law,2  even  before  the  consular  election,  fixed  the  provinces 

for  the  ensuing  year,   so  that  Numidia  was  not  one  of 

them.3     By  this  decision  Marius  was  to  be  cut  off  from 

the  chance  of  becoming  the  successor  of  Metellus,  and  the 

senate  intended. that  the  latter  should  remain  and  finish 

the  war.     But  this  was  not  the  stake  for  which  Marius 

had  thrown.     Nor  were  his  friends  among  the  democratic 

party  content.     On  the  motion  of  a  tribune  of  the  people 

the  previous  decree  of  the  senate  in  favour  of  Metellus 

was  reversed,  and   the  command  against  Jugurtha  was 

given  to  Marius.4 

New  levies  ^ke  first  care  of  Marius  after  his  election  was  to  collect 
raised  by  reinforcements  for  the  army  in  Numidia.  Levies  were 
made  in  Home  and  among  the  Italians,  and  auxiliary 
troops  were  collected  from  friendly  states.  Above  all 
other  kinds  of  soldiers  veterans  were  welcome  to  Marius, 
and  many  were  induced  by  liberal  promises  to  take  service 
in  Africa.5  That  service,  as  it  would  appear,  was  no  longer 
so  popular  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  senate 
therefore  allowed  Marius  full  liberty  in  his  preparations, 
hoping  that  he  would  encounter  the  displeasure  of  the 
people  by  the  necessity  of  forcing  a  number  of  men  to  en- 

1  Sallust,    Jug.   84,   1 :  Dictitare  sese  consulatum  ex  victis  illis    spolia 
cepisse. 

2  Vol.  iv.  p.  466. 

8  We  are  not  informed  which  provinces  were  destined  for  the  two  consuls 
of  107  B.C.  ;  at  least  the  one  which  would  have-  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Marius  is 
not  known.  His  colleague  L.  Cassius  Longinus  was  sent  to  Gaul,  where  he 
was  routed  by  the  Tigurini. 

4  Sallust,  Jug.  73,  7. 

5  Sallust,  Jug.  84,  2.     On  the  employment  of  veterans,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  363. 
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list  against  their  will.  But  Marius  knew  how  to  get  out  &**£' 
of  the  difficulty.  He  spared  the  citizens  of  the  middle  ^—-^J-^ 
class  and  enlisted  mostly,  memqers  of  the  lowest  century, 
men  who  possessed  not  even  the  minimum  assessment  of 
the  fifth  or  last  class,  and  were  ranked  in  the  censorial 
lists  as  *  capite  censi,'  men  merely  counted  as  so  many 
heads.1  These  men  were  as  much  subject  by  law  to  com- 
pulsory military  service  as  any  other  class  of  Roman 
citizens,2  but  they  were  generally  passed  over,  because  it 
was  not  considered  safe  and  dignified  to  entrust  the 
privilege  and  duty  of  bearing  arms  to  men  who  could  call 
nothing  their  own  but  their  limbs.  But  in  times  of  ex- 
traordinary emergencies  they  were  called  upon  to  serve  by 
land  or  by  sea.  On  the  present  occasion  Marius  availed 
himself  of  this  legal  right,  and  enlisted  by  preference  men 
of  the  lowest  class  for  the  supply  of  the  army  in  Africa.3 

The  motive  which  determined  Marius  to  adopt  this  Change  in 
unusual  measure  was  not  so  much  the  difficulty  of  finding  ter  Of  t^e 

other  recruits  as  the  desire  to  have  men  in  the  army  who  Eoman 

army. 

1  The  '  capite  censi '  were  originally,  what  the  name  implies,  men  reckoned  by 
heads,  not  ranked  according  to  a  property  qualification.  They  consisted  of  those 
citizens  whose  property  amounted  to  less  than  the  assessment  of  the  fifth  class. 
This  assessment  was  lowered  from  time  to  time,  but  it  always  excluded  a 
number  of  citizens  who  possessed  nothing  or  next  to  nothing,  so  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  specify  the  amount.  These  '  capite  censi '  were,  however, 
Roman  citizens,  and  were  counted  in  the  lists.  There  is  no  proof  whatever 
that,  as  has  been  supposed,  they  were  at  any  time  omitted  in  the  official  lists. 

'2  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Polybius,  VI.  xix.  2  :  TOVTOVS  (the  men 
assessed  below  4,000  asses)  Traptaffi  ir&vTas  els  r^v  VCLVTIK^V  xpe^av '  &v  5e  irore 
KaTfireiyr)  rcfc  TTJS  irtpiffTdffecas  6^>fi\ovffi  Kal  ire£rj  ffTparfveiv  efrcotn  ffTparetas 
evtavffiovs.  Liv.  x.  21,  3  :  His  nuntiis  senatus  conterritus  iustitium  indici, 
delectum  omnis  generis  hominum  haberi  iussit.  Nee  ingenui  modoaut  iuniores 
sacramento  adacti  sed  seniorum  etiam  cohortes  factse  libertinique  centuriati. 
Before  these  freedmen  were  enlisted,  the  '  capite  censi '  were  surely  called 
upon  to  perform  the  military  duty  to  which  they  were  subject  by  law.  Still 
more  certain  is  it  that  in  216  B.C.  the  Romans  did  not  adopt  the  extreme 
measure  of  arming  slaves  before  the  poor  freemen  had  furnished  their  con- 
tingent. Vol.  ii.  p.  248. 

3  Sallust,  Jug.  86,  3  :  Ipse  interea  milites  scribere,  non  more  maiorum 
neque  ex  classibus,  sed  uti  cuiusque  lubido  erat,  capite  censos  plerosque.  Plu- 
tarch, Mar,  9,  relates  that  Marius  also  enlisted  slaves.  This  is  highly  im- 
probable. It  is  an  anticipation  of  what  was  sometimes  practised  in  the  civil 
wars.  See  Plutarch,  Sulla,  7  ;  Mar.  41.  Flor.  iii.  21. 
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would  be  liis  personal  dependents  and  attached  to  him  as 
the  head  of  the  popular  party.  As  yet  he  was  probably 
far  from  dreaming  that  he  ever  would  have  to  make  such 
use  of  them  as  he  did  towards  the  end  of  his  career  in  his 
desperate  struggle  for  supremacy.  But  he  knew  that 
Metellus  had  many  friends  in  the  army,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  counterbalance  their  influence  by  a  party  of  his  own. 
The  military  organization  of  Rome  was  inseparable  from 
a  great  evil.  It  allowed  the  civil  disputes  of  the  forum  to 
be  transferred  into  the  camp,  and  now  the  time  was  ap- 
proaching when  the  Roman  armies  were  no  longer,  as 
they  had  formerly  been,  animated  only  by  loyalty  to  their 
common  country.  They  began  to  feel  a  personal  attach- 
ment to  their  chiefs,  and  of  course  the  chiefs,  as  they  be- 
came party  leaders,  endeavoured  to  secure  for  themselves 
the  loyalty  of  the  troops  which  was  due  to  the  state. 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  example  of  Marius  acquired 
such  importance  in  the  history  of  Rome.  The  soldiers 
whom  he  raised  to  serve  him  in  Numidia  were  looked  upon, 
and  indeed  were  to  a  certain  extent,  the  pattern  for  those 
with  whom  afterwards  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  108  B.C.  Metellus,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  discontinued  military  operations  and  con- 
fined himself  to  negotiations  with  King  Bocchus.  When 
these  too  had  ended  in  failure,  he  saw  that  he  would  have 
to  leave  the  work  of  pacification  to  his  hated  successor. 
However,  to  hand  over  to  him  the  command  personally 
was  a  humiliation  to  which  he  could  not  bring  himself. 
Without  waiting  for  his  arrival,  he  left  the  army  in  the  com- 
mand of  his  legate,  Rutilius  Rufus,  and  returned  to  Rome. 
Here  he  was  to  some  extent  consoled  for  the  vexation  he 
had  suffered.  His  party  in  the  senate  took  care  to  see  him 
received  and  honoured  as  the  conqueror  of  Numidia.  A 
triumph  was  awarded  to  him,  he  assumed  the  proud  name 
of  Numidicus,  and  a  few  years  later,  102  B.C.,  he  was 
elected  to  the  censorship,  the  most  dignified  and  honour- 
able office  to  which  a  Roman  citizen  could  aspire. 

Yet  although   a    triumph  had  been    celebrated   over 
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Numidia,  a  good  piece  of  work  was  left  to  be  done  by  CHAP. 
Marius.  Jugurtha  had  lost  by  the  superior  craft  of  his  VIIJ- 
opponent  the  whole  of  eastern  Numidia,  with  the  capital  Poiicf^ 
Cirta ;  but  it  appears  that  some  places  had  either  riot  been  Eocchus> 
surrendered  or  had  been  regained  by  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  loss  of  troops  and  treasure  had  been  repaired  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  powerful  ally.  Bocchus  had  been  at 
one  time  ready  to  serve  Borne,  but  had  been  rejected.  He 
had  then  a  second  time  renewed  negotiations,  which  also 
failed.  The  reason  why  they  failed  is  not  stated.  No 
doubt  the  conditions  upon  which  he  offered  his  alliance 
seemed  unacceptable.  What  they  were  we  are  not  told, 
but  we  may  conjecture  them  from  what  happened  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  When  he  had  delivered  up  Jugurtha  into 
the  hands  of  Sulla,  he  received  the  western  part  of  Numi- 
dia.  What  is  more  likely  than  that  he  stipulated  for  this 
price  throughout?  Being  refused  by  Metellus  and  by 
Marius,  he  made  common  cause  with  Jugurtha,  hoping  to 
obtain  by  his  help  what  he  coveted.  We  shall  see  that  he 
succeeded  in  the  end,  though  indirectly,  by  convincing 
the  Romans  that  they  must  buy  his  help  at  the  price  he 
asked. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  the  summer  of  107  B.C.  First 
Lrius  was  busy  accustoming  his  fresh  troops  to  the  hard- 
ships of  African  warfare.     He  was  eminently  fit  for  a  task 
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Marius  was  busy  accustoming  his  fresh  troops  to  the  hard-  °Perations 

ships  of  African  warfare.     He  was  eminently  fit  for  a  task  Against"" 

of  this  kind,  for  he  was  himself  capable  of  performing  the  Jugurtha- 


work  of  a  common  soldier,  and  as  willing  to  share  their 
toils,  privations,  and  dangers,  as  he  was  anxious  to  gain 
their  affection  by  indulgence  and  mildness.1  When  he 
had  his  army  well  in  hand,  Marius  began  operations  with 
some  successful  razzias,  liberally  distributing  all  the  booty 
to  his  soldiers.  He  took  several  of  the  smaller  and  ill- 

1  Plutarch,  Mar.  7,  has  a  good  description  of  the  conduct  by  which  Marius 
made  himself  popular  in  the  army.  Sallust,  92,  2  :  Milites  modesto  imperio 
habiti  simul  et  locupletes  Marium  ad  ccelum  ferre.  Ch.  J  00,  5  :  Et  sane  Marius 
illoque  aliisque  temporibus  lugurthini  belli  pudore  magis  qn'am  malo  exercitum 
coercebat ;  quod  multi  per  ambitionem  fieri  aiebant;  pars  quod  a  pueritia  con- 
suetam  duritiam  et  alia  quae  ceteri  miserias  vocant,  voluptati  habuisset" 
ch.  87. 
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BOOK  protected  towns,  and  practised  his  men  in  slight  encounters 
_JjJL-,  with  the  enemy.  In  a  short  time  his  recruits  had  learnt 
their  duty  and  had  thoroughly  coalesced  with  the  old 
troops  into  one  solid  body.1  He  was  successful  in  all  en- 
counters, took  several  towns  and  castles,  and  routed 
Jugurtha  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirta.2  Yet  on  the 
whole  no  great  impression  seems  to  have  been  made 
either  on  Jugurtha  or  on  Bocchus.  The  latter  continued 
by  repeated  messages  to  make  protestations  of  his  friendly 
disposition.  It  seems  he  was  trying  whether  the  new 
commander-in-chief  was  more  accessible  to  his  proposals 
than  Metellus,  and  more  inclined  to  accept  his  alliance  on 
such  terms  as  he  desired. 

Marius  had  commenced  his  operations  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cirta.3  We  should  have  inferred  from  this  that  all  that 
part  of  Numidia  which  lay  eastward  was  by  this  time  held 
by  the  Eomans.      It  is  therefore  nmtter  of  some  surprise 
that  we  find  Marius  presently  engaged  on  an  expedition 
against  Capsa,  a  town  several  miles  to  the  south  of  Thala 
or  Thalepte,  captured  by  Metellus  the  year  before.     The 
road  to  the  oasis  of  Capsa  lay  through  a  dreary  desert,  and 
it  seemed  impossible,  as  Sallust  remarks,  with  human  fore- 
sight alone,  to  provide  against  the  obstacles  it  presented ; 
but  Marius,  trusting  in  the  aid  of  the  gods,  without  how- 
ever neglecting  to  take  all  necessary  precautions  against 
failure,  reached  after  six  days  a  river  called  Tana,4  sup- 
plied himself  here  with  water  by  filling  the  skins  of  the 
slaughtered  animals,  and  pushed  on  his  inarch  in  the  night 
time,  leaving  all  the  baggage  behind,  and  carrying  only 
food,  water,  and  arms.     After  three  nights  he  reached  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Ca.psa,  captured  a  number  of  the 
townspeople  who,  apprehensive  of  no  danger,  were  over- 
taken outside  the  walls,  and  made  a  dash  at  the  gates.    A 
storm  was  not  necessary.      The  people  of  Capsa,  in  the 
hope  of  saving  the  lives  of  those  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Eomans,   at  once    surrendered:    and   now 

»  Sallust,  Jug.  87.  2  Sallust,  Jug.  88.  3  Sallust,  Jug.  88,  3. 

*  Sallust,  Jug.  90,  2.     This,  river  is  not  otherwise  known. 
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Marius  set  an  example  of  the  utmost  severity,  or  rather     CHAP. 

cruelty,  which  Roman  generals  were  capable  of  when  they   > '__. 

thought  that  the  exigencies  of  war  required  it.  He  caused 
all  the  people  of  Capsa  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  be 
killed,  the  rest  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  the  town  to  be  plun- 
dered and  burnt.  This  he  did,  as  Sallust  remarks,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  war,1  but  not  out  of  wanton  cruelty 
or  greed ;  his  only  motive  was  to  destroy  a  place  which 
was  of  importance  to  Jugurtha  and  difficult  of  access  to 
the  Roman  army,  and  to  punish  the  Numidians,  who  were 
a  faithless  and  fickle  race  that  could  neither  be  conciliated 
by  generosity  nor  subdued  by  fear. 

The  destruction  of  Capsa  was   followed   by   that    of  Capture  of 
several  other  towns,  most  of  which  were  deserted  by  their  m^.y  Nu~ 

»  midian 

Inhabitants  on  the  approach  of  the  Roman  army.  Thus  towns, 
the  eastern  part  of  Numidia,  the  former  kingdom  of  Ad- 
herbal,  was  cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  Marius  was  now  in 
a  position  to  turn  westward,  and  to  pursue  Jugurtha  to 
his  last  places  of  refuge,  with  the  prospect  of  the  co- 
operation of  King  Bocchus,  if  that  should  appear  to  be 
necessary. 

The  expedition  to  Capsa  had  taken  place  towards  the  Difficulties 
end  of  summer  107  B.C.2      There  was  just  time  after  this  ^  ^r™y 
for  the  reduction  of  the  remaining  towns  and  for  the  re- 
turn to  Cirta,  where,  apparently,  the  winter  quarters  were 
taken.      In  the  following  year,  106  B.C.,  Marius  started 
westward  and  penetrated   as   far  as  the  river  Mulucha, 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  Numidia  and  Maure- 
tania.3     It  does  not  appear  that  he  met  with  any  serious 

1  Sallust,  Jug.  91,  7:  Id  facinus  contra  ius  belli  non  avaritia  neque  scelere 
consulis  admissum,  sed  quia  locus  lugurthse  opportunus,  nobis  aditu  difficilis, 
genus  hominum  mobile,  infidum,  ante  neque  beneficio  neque  metu  coercitum. 
It  appears  from  this  cool  statement,  that  Sallust  entirely  approved  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Marius. 

2  Sallust,  Jug.  90,  1  :  ^Estatis  extremum  erat. 

,  8  Sallust,  -with  his  usual  carelessness  in  matters  of  chronology  and  geo- 
graphy, does  not  even  hint  at  the  time  when  this  expedition  was  undertaken, 
nor  how  long  it  lasted,  or  what  the  distances  were.  We  are  therefore  obliged 
with  the  help  of  the  map  to  establish  the  chronological  order.  Marius  began 
his  operations  not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Africa  from  the  neighbourhood 
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BOOK  resistance,  and  he  might  fancy  that  the  whole  kingdom  of 
An'_^  Numidia  was  already  in  his  grasp.  But  now  his  difficul- 
ties began.  He  could  neither  overtake  Jugurtha  nor  in- 
duce him  to  make  a  stand  and  give  battle.  There  were  no 
towns  of  importance  in  the  western  part  of  JSTumidia  which 
might  have  served  the  Roman  army  in  holding  possession 
of  the  country.  The  further  they  marched  westward  the 
more  precarious  was  their  position,  away  from  their  base 
of  operations  and  their  s applies ;  for,  curiously  enough,  it 
does  not  seem  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  was  of 
any  use  to  them,  and  that  no  Roman  fleet  co-operated 
with  the  land  army.  If,  without  striking  a  decisive  blow, 
Marius  was  obliged  to  march  back,  he  was  exposed  to  great 
dangers.,  for  he  might  expect  that  his  active  antagonist 
would  not  miss  a  chance  of  obstructing  the  retreat. 
iccesses  At  length,  not  far  from  the  Mulucha,  resistance  was 

Harms  encountered.  There  was  in  this  extreme  western  portion 
of  Jugurtha's  dominions  a  fort,  in  which  he  had  secured 
what  remained  to  him  of  his  treasures.  Its  name  is  not 
recorded,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  place  of 
importance.  Marius  sat  down  before  it,  and  was  anxiously 
pushing  on  the  siege  without  hope  of  success  for  many 
days,  when  he  was  delivered  from  his  critical  position  by 
the  skill  and  daring  of  a  nimble-footed  Ligurian  soldier 
in  his  army,  who,  with  a  handful  of  men,  climbed  up 
the  face  of  precipitous  rocks,  and  entered  the  fort  from 
behind  whilst  Marius  was  attacking  it  in  front.1 

of  Cirta  (Sail.  Jug.  81,  3).  Thence  lie  marched  to  Capsa  at  the  end  of 
summer  (Sail.  Jiig.  90,  1),  a  distance  of  at  least  200  Roman  miles,  and  back 
to  Cirta,  capturing  and  destroying  several  places  on  the  way.  From  Cirta  to 
the  Mulucha  is  a  distance  of  more  than  600  Roman  miles.  In  Africa  the 
country  would  hardly  admit  of  a  march  of  twenty  miles  a  day,  which,  as  Ve- 
getius,  i.  10,  says,  was  a  regular  day's  march  for  the  legions.  But  even  if  we 
reckon  not  more  than  a  month  for  the  march  to  the  Mulucha,  and  a  month  for 
the  return  march,  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  accomplish  so  much  in  the 
remainder  of  the  year  107  B.C.  after  the  expedition  to  Capsa.  It  is  necessary 
to  suppose  that  Marius  spent  the  winter  season  in  Cirta,  and  started  on  his  dis- 
tant expedition  in  the  following  year. 

1  Sallust,  Jug.  93,  94,  gives  a  minute  description  of  this  feat,  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  imaginative  scene  painting  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  historical  literature  of  Rome. 
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Whilst  Marius  was  encamped  before  this  insignificant     CHAP, 
border-fort  at  the  extreme  west  of  Numidia,  he  received  a   ^I11.1!^ 
reinforcement  of  Italian  horse,  under  the  command  of  L.  First. 

r\          v         a    n       i  •  meeting  or 

Cornelius  bulla,  his  future  rival  and  deadly  enemy.     This  Marius  and 
was  in  all  probability  the  first  time  that  these  two  extra-  Sulla" 
ordinary  men  met  face  to  face.      Marius  was  already  the 
renowned  general,  the  chief  man  of  the  democratic  party. 
Sulla  was  as  yet  unknown  to  fame.     As  qusestor  he  had 
only  just  mounted  the  lowest  step  of  that  ladder  of  which 
Marius  had  already  reached  the  top.    He  had  not  yet  much 
experience  in  war;1    but  he  was  an  uncommonly  docile 
pupil,  and  he  had  now  a  most  able  teacher,  so  that  in  a 
very  short  time  he  rose  to  be  a  consummate  master  of  the 
art.     It  was   not  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  this.      It  appears  that  the  capture  of  the  rocky 
fort  near  the  Mulucha  was  so  far  the  only  serious  encoun- 
ter in  the  campaign.     But  it  was  barren  of  results,  for  the 
Roman  general  failed  to  retain  possession  either  of  the 
fort  or  of  any  part  of  western  Numidia.    At  this  great 
distance  from  the  basis  of  operations  and  from  his  sources 
of  supply,  in  the  midst  of  a  difficult  country  and  a  hostile 
population,  he  could  have  maintained  himself  only  if  he 
had  had  a  powerful  native  auxiliary.     Perhaps  he  had 
hoped  to  secure  the  alliance  of  Bocchus.     But  this  poten- 
tate had  after  long  hesitation  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  Jugurtha,  who  had  promised   him  the   third   part  of 
Numidia2  after  the   final    defeat   and   expulsion   of  the 
Romans,  or  after  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  which  would 
leave  him  the  possession  of  his  whole  kingdom.3 

>  Sallust,  Jug.    96  :  Sulla rudis   antea   et   ignarus   belli    sollertis- 

simus  omnium  in  paucis  tempestatibus  factus  est. 

2  A  promise  like  this,  one  would  fancy,  was  in  itself  sufficiently  attractive 
and  tempting  enough  to  decide  Bocchus  in  favour  of  Jugurtha.     Yet  Sallust 
again  has  something  to  say  about  bribes  (rursus  ut  antea  proxumos  eius  donis 
corrumpit,  Jug.  97,  2).     See  above,  p.  57,  note  3. 

3  Sallust,    Jug.  97,  2:    Quern  (Bocchum)  ubi  Jugurtha  cunctari  accepit 
....  pollicetur  Numidiae  partern  tertiam,  si  aut  Eomani  Africa  expulsi,  aut 
integris  suis  finibus  bellum  compositum  foret.     We  see  that  even  now  Jugurtha 
entertained  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  maintain  himself  as  king  of 
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BOOK  This  was  the  prize  which  the  persistent  barbarian  had 

aimed  at  from  the  beginning.  In  all  probability  he  would 
not  have  scrupled  to  declare  against  Jugurtha  if  the 
Romans  had  made  him  the  same  promise.  We  have  seen 
that  he  had  met  with  a  refusal,  because  his  services  were 
not  considered  indispensable,  and  it  was  not  in  the  interest 
of  Rome  to  enlarge  Mauretania.  He  had  it  now  in  his 
hand  to  show  the  importance  of  his  alliance  and  to  make 
the  Eomans  repent  their  decision.  He  united  his  forces 
with  those  of  Jugurtha,  and  when  Marius  had  begun  his 
retreat  from  the  Mulucha  to  Cirta,  the  two  princes  followed 
in  his  track  and  endeavoured  to  cut  him  off. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Bocchus  would  have  ventured  on  so 
bold  a  line  of  action,  if  the  position  of  the  Roman  army 
had  been  such  as  to  inspire  awe.  What  its  real  situation 
was  is  purposely  concealed  by  the  boastful  mendacity  of 
the  Roman  report.  Nevertheless  so  much  is  evident,  that 
the  return  march  to  Cirta  was  not  that  of  a  triumphant 
army  which  has  crushed  its  enemy  and  returns  laden  with 
glory  and  trophies.  The  Romans  were  followed  and 
harassed  by  the  Numidians  and  Mauretanians.  Twice 
they  found  their  road  barred,  and  had  to  fight  pitched 
battles  to  open  it  and  to  continue  their  march.  On  the 
first  occasion  they  were  evidently  in  very  great  danger  of 
being  cut  off.  They  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
enemy  towards  evening,  in  marching  order  and  un- 
prepared for  battle.  After  a  desperate  fight  they  were 
broken  into  two  bodies  and  forced  to  seek  refuge  for  the 
night  on  two  separate  hills.  On  the  morrow  Marius 
fought  his  way  through  the  enemies  and  finally  dispersed 
them.1  He  continued  his  march  to  Cirta,  but  before  he 

Numidia.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  in  his  negotiations  with  Metellus  he 
never  meant  to  resign  his  claim. 

1  The  account  of  this  battle  given  by  Sallust  is  (Jug.  97  ff.)  extremely 
curious,  and  characteristic  of  his  style  of  writing.  One  can  see  that  he  had 
some  genuine  facts  to  go  upon.  But  the  substratum  of  truth  is  so  covered  with 
liction  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  what  the  truth  really 
was.  The  Romans  were  attacked  on  their  march:  priusquam  exercitus  aut  in- 
strui  aut  sarcinas  colligere,  denique  antequam  signum  aut  imperium  ullum  acci- 
pere  quivit,equites  Mauri  atqueGsetuli  ....  in  nostros  concurrunt ;  qui  omnes 
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could  reach  this  place  he  was  again  overtaken,  surrounded     CHAP, 
on  all  sides,  and  assaulted  with  such  vehemence  that  for  .      T  '  ^ 
some  time  his  position  was  extremely  critical,  until  at 
length  a  great  reverse  was  averted  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre 
of  Sulla.1 

At  last  Marius  arrived  with  his  army  at  Cirta  and  Eesult  of 
went  into  winter  quarters.  The  entire  campaign  of  106  B.C.  ^tign™' 
had  been  taken  up  with  the  long  march  to  the  river  Mu- 
lucha,  the  capture  of  the  mountain  fort  near  that  river, 
the  retreat  and  the  two  battles  fought  with  the  united 
forces  of  Bocchus  and  Jugurtha,  which  were  only  in  so  far 
victorious  that  they  had  not  stopped  the  retreat.2  On  the 
whole  it  does  not  appear  that  anything  had  been  gained — 
perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  result  had  been  unfavour- 
able, and  it  appears  that  Marius  himself  came  to  this  con- 
clusion. He  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  war  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  a  native  auxiliary,  and  aban- 

trepidi  improvise  metuactamen  virtutis  memores  ....  obviam  ire  hostibus. 
The  battle  was  fought  without  order  or  design  ;  the  army  was  saved  by  the 
bravery,  discipline,  and  military  instinct  of  the  soldiers,  who  formed  into 
squares,  and  gained  the  two  heights,  where  they  passed  the  night.  The  de- 
scription that  now  follows  is  utterly  childish.  Sallust  tells  us  (98,  5)  that 
the  enemies  kept  up  wild  rejoicings  in  the  night  in  celebration  of  their  pre- 
sumed victory,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  shortly  before  daybreak.  The  Eomans 
seeing  this  from  the  higher  ground  suddenly  fell  upon  them  with  great  shouting 
and  blowing  of  trumpets,  and  so  frightened  them  (ignoto  et  horribili  sonitu) 
that  in  their  bewilderment  they  could  neither  seize  their  arms  nor  do  anything, 
and  were  utterly  routed,  with  a  great  loss  of  military  ensigns  and  arms. 
'  There  were  more  enemies  killed  in  this  than  in  all  the  previous  engagements, 
for  sleep  and  unwonted  terror  prevented  flight '  (99,  3).  We  wonder  how 
a  man  of  sense  could  write  this  and  expect  to  find  credit.  In  spite  of  the  last 
remark,  Sallust  seems  to  find  it  quite  natural  that  Marius  should  employ 
unusual  precautions  against  a  surprise  when  he  continued  his  retreat  (ch.  100, 
dein  Marius  uti  cceperat,  in  hiberna  proficiscitur,  &c.),  and  that  only  four  days 
later  he  should  be  again  attacked  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  by  the  united  forces 
of  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus.  In  the  account  of  Orosius,  v.  15,  who  consulted 
different  sources,  the  Eomans  were  in  extreme  danger,  and,  after  three  days' 
fighting,  were  saved  by  a  thunderstorm. 

1  Sallust,  Jug.  101,8  :  Jamque  paullum  ab  fuga  aberat,  quum  Sulla  profligatis 

iis  quos  advorsum  ierat  rediens  ab  latere  Mauris  incurrit,  &c Atque 

interim  Marius  fugatis  equitibus  accurrit  auxilio  suis  quos  pelli  iam  acceperat. 

2  Sallust,  Jug.  102,  1  :  Post  ea  loci  consul  baud  dubie  iam  victor  pervenit  in 
oppidum  Cirtam.     It  seems  that  Sallust  himself  found  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
assure  his  readers  that  a  victory  had  really  been  gained. 
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doned  tlie  lofty  disdain  with  which  he  and  his  predecessors 
had  hitherto  treated  the  offers  of  King  Bocchus.  Perhaps 
the  negotiations  had  never  been  entirely  and  formally 
broken  off.  At  any  rate  they  were  without  difficulty  re- 
newed after  the  campaign  by  a  message  from  Bocchus  to 
Marius,  with  a  request  that  delegates  might  be  sent  to  him 
for  the  discussion  of  matters  mutually  important.  Marius 
at  once  complied  with  this  request,  and  despatched  Sulla 
and  his  legate  Manlius,  the  two  most  prominent  men  under 
hia  command.  Bocchus  had  now  won  his  game.  If  he 
thought  the  chances  of  Jugurtha  superior,  he  could,  by 
continuing  his  alliance  with  him,  obtain  as  his  price  that 
part  of  Numidia  which  he  coveted.  If  he  thought  other- 
wise, he  could  now  hope  to  obtain  it  from  Rome. 

But  he  was  too  cautious  to  trust  to  promises  of  a 
Roman  consul  alone,  which  might  afterwards  be  disavowed 
by  the  senate.  He  had  been  warned  by  the  experience  of 
Jugurtha  in  his  treaties  with  A.  Albinus  and  Metellus.1 
He  therefore  insisted  upon  treating  with  the  senate 
directly.2  Five  Mauretanians,  a  stately  embassy,  appeared 
at  the  Roman  headquarters,  no  doubt  in  pursuance  of  an 
agreement  made  with  Sulla  and  Manlius.  Marius  assembled 
a  great  council  of  war,  to  which  he  invited,  in  addition  to 
his  chief  officers,  the  prsetor  of  Africa,  L.  Annius  Bellienus, 
and  all  men  of  senatorial  rank  who  happened  at  the  time 
to  be  in  the  province.  The  question  was  maturely  dis- 
cussed, and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Mauretanian  embassy 
should  proceed  to  Rome  accompanied  by  the  qusestor 
Cneius  Octavius  Rufus,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Rome 
with  the  pay  for  the  African  army. 

Of  the  negotiations  carried  on  in  Rome  between  the 
ambassadors  of  Bocchus  and  the  senate  we  have  no  direct 
information,  and  can  consequently  only  guess  them  from 

1  It  is  not  reported,  but  nevertheless  likely,  that  the  deception  practised 
on  Jugurtha  by  Metellus  was  justified  by  the  usual  plea,  that  the  senate 
demanded  more  than  was  originally  contemplated. 

2  Sallust  Jwff.  102,  14. 
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what  took  place  afterwards  and  in  consequence  of  them.1  CHAP. 
Jugurtha  was  not  a  party  to  these  transactions,  and  there  v_ — t  '_, 
was  a  good  reason  for  keeping  them  secret  from  him. 
They  ended,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  in  the  delivering 
up  of  Jngurtha  to  the  Romans,  and  in  the  awarding 
of  Jugurtha's  kingdom,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  Bocchns.  What 
Sallust  reports  as  the  answer  of  the  senate  to  Bocchus 
is  nothing  but  foolish  verbiage,  such  as  flattered  the 
vanity  of  the  Eoman  annalists.  It  really  deserves  to 
be  literally  quoted,  as  characteristic  of  the  style  of  historic 
writing  popular  in  Rome,  and  no  reader  will  be  credulous 
enough  to  take  it  for  a  genuine  historical  document.  '  The 
senate  and  the  people  of  Rome,'  thus  runs  the  text,  t  are 
wont  to  remember  kindness  and  wrong.  They  pardon  the 
offence  of  Bocchus  because  he  repents  it,  and  will  grant 
him  alliance  and  friendship  when  he  shall  have  deserved 
them.5  2 

When  the  ambassadors  had  returned  to  Mauretania  Treachery 
with  the  senate's  real  answer,  Bocchus  at  once  proceeded  °f  Joccnus 
to  the  execution  of  the  task  which   he  had   undertaken,  tha. 
and  accomplished  it  with  consummate  skill.     His  chief 
difficulty  of  course  was  to  deceive  Jugurtha,  for  Jugurtha 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  father-in-law's 
treacherous  character.     He  knew  that  secret  negotiations 
had  been  carried  on  in  the  camp  of  Marius  and  in  Rome, 
and  consequently  he  had  good  reason  to  be  on  his  guard.  It 
was  not  easy  to  catch  a  man  like  him  in  a  trap,  and  to  use 
force  was  dangerous,  for  he  was  not  without  the  means  of 
defence,  and  he  was  adored  by  his  people.     Bocchus  re- 
quired the  co-operation  of  the  Romans  to  play  his  game, 
and  he  requested  Marius  to  send  L.   Sulla,  who  had  on 

1  A  hint  is  contained  in  the  speech  -which  Sallust  (Jug.  Ill,  1)  puts  into 
Sulla's  mouth  in  his  secret  consultation  with  Bocchus.     Jugurtham  si  Romania 
tradidisset,   fore   ut   illi   plurimum   deberetur ;    amicitiam,   fcedus,    Numidise 
partemquam  nunc  peteret,  tune  ultro  adventuram. 

2  Sallust,  Jug.   104,   5:  Senatus  et  populus  Eomanus  beneficii  et   iniurije 
memor  esse  solet.     Ceterum  Boccho,  quoniam  pcenitet,  delicti  gratiam  facit : 
fcedus  et  amicitia  dal  untur,  cum  meruerit. 
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VII 

^_ r-L^   doubt  acquainted  with  his  schemes  and  intentions.     Sulla 

started  on  this  important  expedition  with  a  sufficient  escort 
of  horse  and  foot,  Balearic  slingers,  archers,  and  a  cohort 
of  Pelignians,  who  counted  among  the  best  Italian  troops. 
Halfway  he  was  met  by  Yolux,  the  son  of  Bocchus,  who 
had  been  sent  with  a  troop  of  a  thousand  horse  to  conduct 
him.  Jugurtha  was  hovering  about  in  the  neighbourhood 
with  aNumidianforce,  and  a  suspicion  arose  in  Sulla's  mind 
that  there  might  bo  an  understanding  between  Jugurtha 
and  Volux  for  making  him  a  prisoner.  But  this  suspicion, 
if  it  really  existed,  soon  proved  to  be  without  foundation. 
Sulla  passed  unharmed  through  the  body  of  Numidians, 
and  reached  the  court  of  Bocchus  without  molestation. 
Here  he  found  a  delegate  of  Jugurtha  named  Aspar, 
with  whom  he  made  a  show  of  negotiating  about  peace 
with  Jugurtha  under  the  mediation  of  Bocchus.  But 
in  secret  plans  were  formed  for  seizing  the  person  of 
Jugurtha.  Sallust's  narrative  of  these  intrigues,  which  is 
perhaps  derived  from  Sulla's  own  memoirs,  is  designed 
to  represent  the  situation  of  the  Roman  negotiators  as 
extremely  precarious  and  dangerous.  According  to  it 
Bocchus  was  even  now  undecided  whether  he  should  in 
the  end  betray  Jugurtha  or  the  Romans.  In  his  desire  to 
paint  an  effective  scene,  Sallust  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of 
the  mental  struggles  of  Bocchus,  and  even  of  the  expression 
of  his  face  at  the  last  moment,  when  he  had  dismissed  his 
councillors  and  was  pondering  over  the  momentous  resolu- 
tion which  he  was  about  to  take.1  This  of  course  is  a 
stretch  of  imagination,  worthy  of  a  writer  of  fiction  but 
absurd  in  an  historian.  It  is  also  a  mistake,  or  an  inten- 
tional misrepresentation,  to  describe  Bocchus  as  still 
hesitating  about  his  final  decision.  Of  course  Bocchus 
was  obliged  to  assume  the  air  of  being  Jugurtha's  friend, 

1  Sallust,  Jug.  113,  3 :  Sed  nocte  ea  quae  proxuma  fuit  ante  diem  colloquio 
decretum  Maurus  adhibitis  amicis  ac  statim  voluntate  immutata  remotis  dici- 
tur  secum  ipse  multa  agitavisse  vo'ltu  corporis  pariter  atque  animo  varius, 
quae  scilicet  tacente  ipso  occulta  pectoris  patefecisse. 
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and  of  wishing  to  act  in   his  interest,  for  otherwise  he     CHAP, 
would  never  have  succeeded  in  outwitting  him.     But  it  is  » — ^  -1_- 
impossible  that  a  man  who  had  sent  his  messengers  to  the 
Koman  camp,  and  even  to  Borne  itself,  and  who  had  now 
a  Roman  officer  at  his  court,  who  had  come  at  his  special 
request,  could  be  doubtful  about  his  final  steps.  He  played 
a  dangerous  game,  for  if  Jugurtha  discovered  his  intended 
treason  he  might  risk  more  than  a  failure  of  his  enterprise, 
and  forfeit  the  prize  which  was  almost  in  his  grasp. 

The   conspiracy   succeeded.      Jugurtha  was  made   to  Betrayal  of 
helieve    that    Sulla  had  come  to  treat  with  him    about  JuSurt 
peace,  and  that  Bocchus  was  using  his   good  services  to 
bring  it  about.     A  meeting  of  the  three  was  arranged. 
On  the  day  fixed,  Bocchus  and  Sulla  rode  out  and  waited 
for  Jugurtha  on  a  hill,  near  which  they  had  hidden  a  troop 
of  horse  in  ambush.     As  he  approached,  unarmed,  with  a 
few  attendants,  he  was  surrounded,  seized,  and  delivered 
over  to  Sulla.1 

Thus  Jugurtha  was  caught  at  last  by  the  arts  of  Iniquitous 
treachery  and  deceit,  which  the  Romans  ostentatiously  o?ju^ur- 
condeinned  as  unworthy  of  them,  and  as  foreign  to  their  tha  by  the 
national  character,  and  as  peculiar  only  to  such  races  as 
the  Punians  and  Greeks.2  Having  resisted  the  whole  power 
of  the  great  republic  for  six  years,  having  kept  his  ground 
against  the  best  generals  of  the  time,  against  a  Metellus,  a 
Marius,  and  a  Sulla,  he  was  deluded  by  treacherous,  pro- 
mises of  peace,  and  betrayed  by  his  own  ally  and  father- 
in-law.  The  king  who  could  not  be  charged  with  a  single 
act  of  cruelty  against  Romans,  or  even  of  aggression 
against  the  Roman  possessions,  was  now  doomed  to  meet  a 
fate  more  dreadful  than  that  of  a  common  malefactor. 
Decked  as  if  in  derision  with  his  royal  robes,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  walk  before  the  triumphal  car  of  Marius,  and 
whilst  the  triumphator  ascended  the  Capitol  to  return 
thanks  for  his  glorious  victory,  he  was  led  aside  into  that 

1  Sallust,  Jug.  118, 

2  Liv.  xlii.  47,  7  :  Hsec  Romana  esse,  non  versutiarum  Punicarum  neque 
calliditatis  Grsecee,  apud  quos  fallere  hostem  quam  vi  superare  gloriosius  fuerit. 
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dreary  dungeon  liewn  out  of  the  Capitoline  rock,1  where 
the  miscreant  Pleminius  2  and  others  like  him  had  ex- 
piated their  crimes,  and  where  afterwards  the  fellow-con- 
spirators of  Catiline  suffered  an  ignominious  death.3  His 
royal  ornaments  were  torn  off  his  body,  and  he  was  thrust 
down  naked  into  that  dark  android  pit.  His  reason  had 
given  way  under  the  excess  of  suffering.4  <  Oh,  how 
chilly  is  this  bath,'  he  exclaimed;  but  his  body,  hardened 
in  a  life  of  warlike  toil,  held  out  for  six  days  before  it 
succumbed  under  the  pangs  of  hunger.5 

The  Jugurthine  war  is  very  properly  called  by  the 
name  of  that  man  against  whom  it  was  waged.  It  was 
not  a  war  with  a  country  or  a  people,  but  with  a  single 
individual  whose  captivity  or  death  could  alone  terminate 
it.  In  importance  it  cannot  be'  ranked  among  the  great 
wars  which  affected  the  existence  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth or  the  extension  of  its  dominions.  It  was  what 
would  be  now  called  a  colonial  war,  not  unlike  in  its  origin 
to  the  wars  which  quite  lately  have  been  waged  by  England 
in  Africa  and  in  Asia,  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  the 
military  power  of  barbarous  chiefs  who  seemed  to  en- 
danger the  peace  of  adjoining  British  possessions.6  It  is 
altogether  a  wrong  view  that  Sallust  takes  of  the  motives 
of  the  senate  for  undertaking  it.  It  ignores  the  political 
considerations  just  expressed,  and  represents  the  war  as 
an  act  of  international  justice,  undertaken  to  punish 
Jugurtha  for  his  crimes  against  his  cousins.  This  view  is 
refuted,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  the  single  fact  that 

1  Sallust,  Catil.  55,  3:  Est  in  carcere  lociis  quod  Tullianum  appellatur  .  .  .  . 
eum  muniunt  undique  parietes  atque  insuper  camera  lapideis  fornicibus  vincta  ; 
sed  incultu,  tenebris,  odore  foeda  atque  terribilis  eius  facies  est. 

2  Liv.  xxxiv.  41  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  424. 

3  Sallust,  Catil.  56,  5. 

4  Plutarch,   Marius,    1  2  :   aAA'   ^£e<mj  75  irofjiirevOfls,  a>s  Xiyovai,  TOTC   rov 


5  According  to  Livy  (Epit.  67)  Jugurtha  was  treated  more  mercifully,  and 
put  to  death  in  prison.     Plutarch  (Mar.  12)  relates  that  he  tenaciously  clung 
to  the  hope  of  life  whilst  wrestling  with  death  for  six  days. 

6  The  war  with  Cetewayo  the  Zulu  chief,  and  the  war  with  Shere  Ali,  the 
Amir  of  Cabul,  were   undertaken    because  Natal   and  India  were  said  to  be 
threatened  by  the  power  of  these  two  neighbouring  princes. 
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after  the  murder  of  Hiempsal  the  senate  confirmed  CHAP. 
Jugurtha  in  the  possession  of  one  half  of  Numidia.  They  .  VItIT-  . 
never  interfered  until  they  apprehended  that  Jugurtha 
would  be  a  troublesome  neighbour  to  their  province  as  the 
lord  of  ail  Numidia.  No  doubt  they  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  restoring  the  arrangement  he  had  overthrown, 
and  with  putting  another  prince  of  the  house  of  Masinissa 
in  AdherbaPs  place.  But  two  causes  prevented  this,  the 
murder  of  Massiva  by  which  Jugurtha  offended  the 
majesty  of  Rome,  and  the  shameful  corruption  of  the 
Roman  nobility  which  called  forth  a  democratic  reaction. 
The  war  with  Jugurtha  was  now  an  imperious  necessity, 
and  it  became  a  war  with  the  aristocratic  party.  Jugurtha 
was  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  crimes.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this,  he  might  have  been  allowed  to  live  in 
captivity,  and  the  sum  of  Eoman  iniquity  would  have 
been  lessened  by  one  act  of  atrocious  cruelty. 

But  not  only  was  Jugurtha  pursued,  as  long  as  he  Character 
was  alive,  by  the  unrelenting  hostility  of  Rome.  The  of  Jugur~ 
Romans  also  painted  his  picture  after  his  death,  and  they 
were  as  ungenerous  and  unjust  to  him  as  to  Hannibal  and 
Perseus,  and  all  their  great  foes.  As  far  as  we  now  can 
judge,  seeing  his  character  through  a  coloured  and  dis- 
torted medium,  he  appears  not  more  treacherous  or  more 
cruel  than  can  be  expected  of  a  Numidian  chief,  certainly 
not  more  so  than  Masinissa  or  Bocchus.  On  the  whole  he 
inspires  less  abhorrence  than  Metellus,  or  Marius,  or  Sulla, 
or  the  wretches  who  took  his  bribes.  The  defect  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  striking  and  the  most  fatal  in 
his  character  is  not  his  cruelty  or  faithlessness,  but  his 
credulity  and  pusillanimity  with  regard  to  Rome.  He 
showed  on  all  occasions  an  excessive  readiness  to  come  to 
terms,  and  to  buy  off  hostility  by  submission.  Thus  he 
weakened  himself,  and  though  he  was  never  fairly  beaten 
in  a  decisive  battle,  he  became  at  last  dependent  on  his 
ally  who  betrayed  him.  He  is  therefore  in  every  respect 
far  from  ranking  in  a  line  with  or  even  near  Hannibal. 

The  war  now  passed  under  review,  though  in  itself  of 
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BOOK  inferior  importance,  acquires  a  disproportionate  interest 
.  vn-  .  for  us  by  the  fact,  that  a  kind  chance  has  preserved 
The  his-  Sallust's  brilliant  monograph  of  it.  In  spite  of  the 
Sallust.  numerous  defects  of  this  the  earliest  extant  specimen  of 
Roman  historical  literature,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  a 
writer  who  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  desert  has  created  for  us 
an  oasis  of  verdure  and  fruit.  He  has  enabled  us  to  view 
in  detail  and  to  understand  some  of  the  great  events  of 
that  time,  and  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  men  who 
without  his  pen  would  be  to  us  mere  empty  names.  The 
whole  extent  of  our  obligation  we  can  appreciate  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  great  war  which  was  waged  simul- 
taneously and  immediately  afterwards  with  the  Germanic 
tribes  of  the  North,  and  the  terrible  convulsion  that 
desolated  Italy  in  the  Social  war.  For  neither  of  these 
periods  have  we  a  Sallust  to  guide  us,  and  of  neither  can 
we  therefore  form  more  than  a  vague  and  inadequate  con- 
ception. 

Settlement  The  capture  of  Jugurtha  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
diaNumi"  ^e  summer  °f  1^5  B.C.  The  remainder  of  that  year  was 
spent  by  Marius  in  the  settlement  of  Numidia.  The 
western  part  of  that  country  as  far  as  the  river  Amp- 
saga  was  awarded  to  King  Bocchus  as  the  price  of  his 
treachery.  In  the  eastern  portion  a  half-brother  of 
Jugurtha,  of  the  name  of  Gauda,  was  set  on  the  throne. 
He  was  such  a  neighbour  as  the  Romans  approved  of,  for 
he  was  sickly  and  of  weak  intellect.1  The  Roman  pro- 
vince does  not  appear  to  have  been  enlarged. 

Second  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  105  B.C.  Marius  returned 

consulship  ^0  Rome.  If  he  had  felt  mortified  at  the  honours  which 
the  senate  had  bestowed  on  Metellus  as  the  conqueror  of 
Numidia,  he  had  since  had  an  ample  compensation  for 
that  indirect  affront.  For  some  years  past  several  northern 
nations  had  been  thundering  at  the  gates  of  Italy.  They 
had  overthrown  one  army  after  another  which  had  ven- 
tured across  the  Alps  to  block  their  way.  The  Gaulish 

1  Sallust,  Jug.  65,  1 :  Morbis  confectus  et  ob  earn  causam  mente  paullum 
imminuta. 
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invaders,  of  whom  the  old  chronicles  had  preserved  so     CHAP. 

many  tales  of  horror,  seemed  again  on  the  move,  perhaps   > ,_^ 

to  devastate  the  city  of  Borne  a  second  time,  and  to  lay 
siege  to  the  Capitol.  In  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  there 
was  no  man  fit  to  inspire  confidence  in  this  emergency. 
Harms  seemed  destined  by  fate  to  become  the  saviour  of 
Rome,  and  before  he  returned  from  Africa  he  was  elected 
consul  for  the  following  year.  The  law  which  forbade  re- 
election within  ten  years  was  set  aside  under  the  pressure 
of  the  time,  and  on  the  first  day  of  January  104  B.C.,  the 
day  of  his  triumph  over  Jugurtha,  he  entered  on  his 
second  consulship. 
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THE    CIMBRI   AND    TEUTONES. 

THE  central  part  and  the  south  of  Italy  had  long-  been 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Rome  before  the  barbarous 
nations  of  the  North,  the  various  tribes  of  Ligurians  and 
Gauls,  were  reduced  to  submission.  Interrupted  by  the 
Hannibalic  war,  the  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  was 
after  the  war  extended  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  The  colonies 
of  Bonoiiia,  Mutina,  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Cremona 
served  the  twofold  purpose  of  securing  the  new  posses- 
sions and  of  spreading  among  a  docile  population  the 
habits  of  civilised  society,  together  with  Roman  laws 
and  the  Latin  language.  This  intellectual  and  military 
conquest  spread  northwards  so  fast,  that  even  in  181  B.C. 
the  colony  of  Aquileia  in  Istria  could  be  established 
as  the  extreme  north-eastern  march  of  the  Roman  do- 
minions, which  for  a  long  period  had  extended  no  further 
than  Ariminum.  Aquileia  was  now  destined  to  be  the 
bulwark  of  Italy  against  the  barbarians  of  the  eastern 
range  of  the  Alps  and  the  unknown  races  beyond  them. 
On  the  western  extremity  of  the  peninsula  the  wall  of 
mountains,  running  in  an  unbroken  line  to  the  sea  and 
there  joining  the  Apennines,  formed  a  safe  natural 
boundary.  The  power  of  the  Ligurian  races,  which  at  one 
time  spread  far  to  the  east  and  west  of  these  ranges,  was 
broken  in  a  succession  of  bloody  encounters  with  Rome,1 
but  it  was  only  in  177  B.C.  that,  shortly  after  the  foundation 
of  Aquileid  in  the  east,  the  Romans  established,  south  of 
the  mountain  range  and  much  nearer  to  their  capital,  the 
border  fort  of  Luna,  by  which  they  secured  Etruria  from 
1  Vol.  iii.  p.  417  ff. 
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the  inroads  of  the  Ligurians.  North  of  the  Apennines  CHAP, 
along  the  valley  of  the  Po  the  Romans,  advancing  slowly  ^_1*' _, 
westward,  reached  at  last  the  'foot  of  the  mountains,' 
Piedmont,  and  the  natural  north-western  frontier  of 
Italy.  Here  were  those  passes  over  which  countless 
hordes  of  Gallic  tribes  had  successively  passed  into  the 
peninsula,  and  where  Hannibal  had  crossed  with  his 
Spaniards  and.  Africans.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  B.C.  the  Romans  began  the  conquest  of 
these  highlands  by  the  war  which  Appius  Claudius  waged 
against  the  Salassians  ; l  but  a  whole  generation  passed 
before,  in  100  B.C.,  a  permanent  settlement  was  made 
by  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Eporedia,  the  modern 
Ivrea. 

The  Roman  dominion  over  these  northern  districts  of  Move- 
the  peninsula  was  not  a  direct  government,  nor  were  they  ™*y^ 
as  yet  brought  into  the  form  of  a  province.  The  different  tonic  ei 
communities  retained  their  national  institutions  within  tnbes' 
the  limits  which  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  colonies 
had  left  them.  They  paid  no  tribute  nor  tithes  like  the 
provinces,  nor  were  they  placed  under  governors  sent  direct 
from  Rome.  They  furnished  contingents  to  the  Roman 
armies2  like  the  other  Italians,  and  they  were  subject  to 
the  general  laws  and  regulations  which  emanated  from 
Rome.  But  their  military  aid  was  not  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  conjunction  with  the  Roman  legions.  Their 
principal  duty  was  the  defence  of  Italy  from  the  assaults 
of  Alpine  and  Transalpine  nations,  to  which,  like,  all  rich 
border  lands,  they  were  from  time  to  time  exposed.  We 
hear  very  little  of  this  kind  of  petty  warfare,  which  no 
doubt  was  going  on  regularly,  for,  as  the  Romans  took  no 
direct  part  in  them,  they  excited  no  general  interest.  On 
the  whole  the  Ligurians  and  Gauls  under  Roman  do- 
minion, tinctured  by  Roman  civilisation  and  armed  and 
drilled  in  the  Roman  fashion,  fully  sufficed  to  keep  in 

1  Vol.  iii.  p.  423. 

2  Ligurians   were   in   the   Roman   army  in  Africa.     Sallust,  Jug.  38,  93, 
Above,  pp.  132,  159. 
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check  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  mountains  who  were  still 
free.  But  when  the  great  mass  of  Teutonic  races  was  set 
in  motion,  and  Italy  was  threatened  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands at  once,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  regular  armies 
of  Eoman  soldiers  in  conjunction  with  the  native  militia, 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  danger  to  which  the  country 
was  and  might  again  be  exposed,  it  became  at  last  neces- 
sary to  establish  in  northern  Italy  a  more  direct  military 
and  civil  government.  The  change  of  Gallia  Cisalpina 
into  a  Roman  province  was  a  consequence  of  this,  though 
it  was  only  carried  out  in  all  probability  some  years  later 
by  Sulla.1 

But  long  before  this  period  the  Eomans  had  found 
their  way  to  Gaul  proper  (Gallia  Celtica  or  Transalpina) 
by  the  sea  route,  and  had  taken  a  firm  footing  in  it  by 
acquiring  a  province  which  has  given  the  name  of  Pro- 
vence to  that  part  of  France.  The  extension  of  the 
Eoman  dominion  in  this  direction  was  caused  by  the  wars 
in  Spain,  which  terminated  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
Carthaginians  from  that  country  and  the  formation  of  the 
two  Spanish  provinces.  The  easiest  communication  with 
Spain  would  have  been  the  direct  route  across  the  Tyr- 
rhenian sea ;  but  the  Eomans,  wherever  they  could,  pre- 
ferred a  land  route,  and  even  where  that  was  impossible 
they  kept  their  course  as  near  as  possible  to  the  coast 
line.  Thus  the  whole  tract  from  Pisse  or  Luna  in  the 
north  of  Etruria  as  far  as  Tarraco  in  the  north-east  of 
Spain  had  become  a  Eoman  highway,  which  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  them  to  keep  open.  Hence  arose 
frequent  conflicts  with  the  Ligurians,  who  dwelt  along  the 
eastern  part  of  that  line,  and  were  inveterate  land  robbers 
and  pirates;2  and  a  close  alliance  sprang  up  between 
Eome  and  Massilia,  the  flourishing  Greek  settlement  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Ehone,  which  for  centuries  had  to  main- 
tain a  hard  struggle  with  the  barbarous  nations  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  friendship  between  Massilia  and 


1  Mommsen,  Rom.  Gesch.  ii.p.  361,  note. 
verwaltung,  i.  p.  20. 


Comp.  Marquardt,  Bern.  Staats- 
2  Vol.  iii.  p.  417. 
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Rome  was  old,  but  its  antiquity  has  been  imicli  ex-  CHAP, 
aggerated.  It  can  hardly  go  back  beyond  the  period  of  the  .  T^'  _^ 
first  Punic  war,  when  Rome  became  a  maritime  power,  and 
by  the  occupation  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  gained  a  com- 
manding position  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.1  The  Massilians 
had  as  much  interest  as  the  Romans  in  putting  down  piracy, 
and  they  could  render  valuable  assistance  in  the  frequent 
passages  of  Roman  troops  and  convoys  to  and  from  Spain 
along  that  coast.  On  the  other  hand,  Rome  was  able 
and  willing  to  protect  the  friendly  town  from  the  hostile 
attacks  of  their  troublesome  neighbours,  the  Ligurians 
and  the  Gauls,  whenever  their  own  strength  proved  in- 
sufficient. 

A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  154  B.C.,  when  the  Alliance 
Ligurian  tribes  of  the  Oxybii  and  Deciates  attacked  the  jjjj^ 
Massilian    stations    of    Antipolis     (Antibes)   and   Nicsea  Manilla. 
(Nizza   or   Nice)  situated  on  the  road  along  the  coast. 
They  were  defeated  by  the  Romans-,  and  portions  of  their 
territory  were  handed  over  to  the  Massilians.* 

This  was  the  prelude  of  far  more  serious  combats  in  Extension 
Gaul,  which  began  about  a  generation  later,  and  in  their  con^uTJS 
course  led  to  the  formation  of  the  first  permanent  Roman  in  GavU. 
conquest  in  that  country.     In  the  very  midst  of  the  con- 
stitutional crisis,  in  the  year  125  B.C.,  Marcus  Fulvius 
Flaccus,  the  most  zealous  adherent  of  Oaius  Gracchus,  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  was  sent  into 
Gaul  to  assist  the  Massilians,3  and  he  began  that  series  of 
conquests  which  Julius  Csesar,  the  great  accomplisher  of 
the  Gracchan  policy,  brought  to  an  end  in  the  very  death- 
struggle  of  the  old  republic.     It  seemed  that  the  demo- 

1  The  stcries  of  the  old  friendship  between  Massilia  and  Eome  deserve  no 
credit.     They  are  the  inventions  of  flattering  clients,  anxious  to  enhance  their 
own  importance  in  the  eyes  of  their  patrons.  We  cannot  believe  either  that  the 
first  settlers  of  Massilia  on  their  voyage  from  Phocsea  in  Asia  Minor  sailed  up 
the  Tiber,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  King  Tarquin  (Justin, 
xliii.  3,  4),  or  that  the  Massilians  showed  their  sympathy  to  the  Romans  after 
the  inroad  of  the  Gauls  under  Brennus,  or  that  they  had  a  common  treasury 
•with  Rome  in  the  Delphian  temple. 

2  Polyb.  xxxiii.  7,  8.     Liv.  Epit.  47. 

3  Liv.  Epit.  60. 
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cratic  parly  was  destined  not  only  to  break  through  the 
old  lines  which  kept  within  unnaturally  narrow  limits  the 
original  constitution  of  municipal  Rome,  and  to  spread 
the  full  franchise  over  the  whole  peninsula,  but  to  open 
up  new  fields  of  action  beyond  Italy  for  the  missionary 
labour  of  Roman  civilisation.  Whether  Flaccus  in  going 
to  Gaul  was  animated  by  the  same  policy  which  led  C. 
Gracchus  to  send  Eoman  colonists  to  Africa,  we  are  not 
able  to  affirm  on  any  clear  evidence ;  but  it  seems  highly 
probable.  At  any  rate  Gaul  became  a  fertile  field  of 
Roman  colonisation  when  once  the  Alpine  wall  was 
broken  through,  not  to  let  loose  devastating  hordes  of 
barbarians  into  the  sunny  regions  of  the  south,  but  to 
admit  the  victorious  legions  of  Rome  into  Gaul,  to  be  the 
forerunners  of  civil  order,  culture,  and  prosperity. 

The  war  undertaken  for  the  protection  of  Massilia  soon 
changed  into  an  attack  upon  two  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  numerous  races  which  divided  the  country  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhine.  The  Arverni  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Allobroges  on  the  eastern  were 
the  first  to  encounter  the  Roman  arms,  whilst  the  Hsedui, 
living  to  the  north  of  these  two,  entered  into  friendly 
relations  with  Rome.1  The  war  at  once  assumed  great 
proportions,  so  that  Flaccus,  who  remained  in  Gaul  as  pro- 
•  consul,  had  to  be  reinforced  by  both  consuls  of  the  year 
124  B.C.  One  of  these  consuls,  Gains  Sextius  Calvinus, 
founded,  north  of  Massilia,  the  fortified  town  Aquse 
Sextise  (Aix),  the  first  which  Roman  vanity  named  after 
the  founder,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  Hellenic  world 
was  already  covered  with  Alexandrias,  Antiochias,  and 
other  monuments  of  royal  self-glorification. 

We  cannot  follow  in  detail  the  course  of  the  Roman 
conquests  in  Gaul,  as  we  have  only  detached  and  meagre 
notices  of  them,  which  moreover  contradict  one  another. 
So  much  can  be  made  out  as  certain,  that  Cneius 
Dornitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  consul  of  122  B.C.,  the 


1  It  was  the  usual,  ond  in  fact  natural,  policy  of  the  Romans,  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  peoples  who  lived  in  the  rear  of  their  enemies.    Vol.  i.  p.  384. 
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memorable  year  of  the  tribunate  of  C.  Gracchus,  waged     CHAP. 

war  with  the  Allobroges  and  Arverni,  and  gained  a  great   . rj „ 

victory  at  a  place  called  Vindalium  on  the  Rhone.  His 
successor,  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  grandson  of  J3milius 
Paullus,  and  nephew  of  Scipio  ^Emilianus,  continued  the 
war  successfully,  and  gained  a  still  greater  victory  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  Isere  over  the  united  Allo- 
broges and  Arverni.1  Bituitus,  the  king  of  the  latter, 
was  treacherously  detained  at  an  interview  with  the 
Roman  commander  arranged  for  negotiations  of  peace.2 
He  was  sent  to  Rome  and  actually  led  along  decked  with 
his  gorgeous  arms  in  the  triumph  of  Fabius,3  henceforth 
styled  Allobrogicus,  the  vanquisher  of  the  Allobroges.4 
We  learn  incidentally  that  in  these  battles  with  the  Gauls 
the  Romans  employed  African  elephants  which  king 
Micipsa  of  Numidia  had  sent  them.  Since  the  memo- 
rable march  of  Hannibal  these  huge  animals  had  not 
been  seen  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone ;  they  produced 
terror  among  the  barbarians,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms. 

1  This  great  battle  was    fought  on  the  8th  of  August,  as   recorded  by 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  viii.  50),  and  in  the  course  of  it  Fabius  was  freed  of  an  ague 
of  which  he  had  been  suffering  (febri  quartana  liberatus  est  in  acie).     Appian 
(Gall.  1)  has  changed  the  fever  into  a  wound,  which  is  more  dignified,  and 
a<Jds  that  Fabius  was  obliged  to  ride  about  in  a  carriage  or  lean  on  a  soldier 
whilst  directing  the  battle.     In  spite  of  these  difficulties  he  acquitted  himself 
so  well,  that   according  to  the  latter  writer  he  lost  only  fifteen  men,  whilst 
he  killed  120,000  enemies.     Pliny  makes  the  number  130,000. 

2  Valer.  Max.  ix.  6,  3  :  Iratus  Domitius  Bituito,  regi  Arvernorum,  quod 
cum  suam  turn  etiam  Allobrogum  gentem,  se  etiam  turn  in  provincia  morante 
ad  Q.  Fabii  successoris  sui  dexteram  confugere  hortatus  esset,   per  colloquii 
simulationem  accersitum  hospitioque  exceptum  vinxit  ac  Romam  nave  depor- 
tandum  curavit.     Cuius  factum  senatus  neque  probare  potuit  neque  rescindere 
voluit,  ne  remissus  in  patriam  Bituitus  bellum  renovaret.     Igitur  eum  Albam 
custodise  causa  relegavit.     This  act  of  glaring  treachery  is  smoothed  down  and 
almost  concealed  in  the  Epitome  of  Livy,  61 :  Bituitus  cum  ad  satisfaciendum 
senatui  Romam  profectus  esset,  Albam  custodiendus  datus  est,  quia  contra  pacem 
videbatur,  ut  in  Galliam  remitteretur.     It  is  a  mere  chance  that  we  are  in  this 
instance  enabled  to  discover  a  patriotic  lie.     How  many  similar  lies  must 
now  pass  unchallenged  for  want  of  evidence  ! 

3  Florus,  iii.  2 :  Nihil  tarn  conspieuum  in  triumpho  quam  rex  ipse  Bituitus 
discoloribus  in  armis  argenteoque  carpento,  qualis  pugnaverat. 

4  Not  only  Bituitus,  but  also  his  son  Congonnetiacus  was  seized  and  sent  to 
Rome,  according  to  Livy,  Epit,  61,  by  decree  of  trhe  senate. 
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In  a  few  campaigns  the  Allobroges  were  overthrown, 
and  out  of  a  part  of  their  land  the  Roman  province  was 
formed  which  was  at  first  designated  as  Gallia  Braccata.1 
The  Arverni,  whose  country  lay  beyond  the  Rhone,  and 
was  protected  by  the  ridge  of  the  Cevennes,  remained  for 
the  present  free.2     Their  subjection  was  reserved  for  the 
second  and  greater  conqueror  of  Gaul.     The  first  object 
of  the  Romans  was  not  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
Gaul,  but  to  secure  order  in  that  portion  which  lay  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  011  the  line  of  communi- 
cation between  Italy  and  Spain.     For  this  purpose  they 
founded,  in  118  B.C.,  the  colony  of  Narbo,  about  halfway 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  andfthe  eastern  pass 
over  the  Pyrenees.     This  town  became  the  capital  of  the 
province,  to  which  it  gave  the  name  Narbonensis,  whilst 
the  ancient  splendour  and  prosperity  of  Massilia  seem  to 
have  declined.     In  the  years  which  follow  we  still  hear  of 
occasional  hostilities  with  a   few  Gallic  tribes,3  but  on 
the  whole  it  seems  that  the  Roman  conquest  was  never 
seriously  endangered.  In  their  own  native  country  the  Gauls 
fought  less  stubbornly  against  the  Romans  than  did  the 
tribes  of  the  Senones  and  Boii  who   had  emigrated  to 
Italy,  and  less  perseveringly  than  the  indigenous  races  of 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  especially  of  Spain.      Gaul  accepted 
the  Rom  an  dominion  easily  and  almost  readily  :  the  people 
seem  to  have  been  naturally  fitted  to  adopt  Roman  culture, 
language,  customs,  and  laws.     After  the  rapid  conquest  of 
the  remainder  of  the  country  by  Julius  Csesar,  it  became 
in  a  very  short  time  thoroughly  Roman,  and  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  power  of  the  empire. 

Shortly  after  the  first  establishment  of  Roman  domi- 
nion in  Gaul,  we  hear  of  repeated  wars  with  the  nations 
of  Thrace,  which  were  not  always  glorious  for  the  Roman 
arms,  and  led  to  no  permanent  extension  of  the  Roman 
possessions.  When  Rome  had  destroyed  the  independence 

1  Mela,  II.  v.  1.  2  Gees.  Bell  Gall.  i.  45. 

3  As  for  instance  in  115  B.C.  of  a  victory  gained  by  M.  JEmilius  Scaurus 
over  Ligurians  and  Gantisci.     Aurel.  Viet.  72. 
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of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  she  was  obliged  to  take  upon  CHAP. 
herself  the  protection  of  the  Macedonian  frontier  from  the  .  i '  _^ 
predatory  barbarians  of  Thrace,  a  task  which  had  formerly 
devolved  upon  the  Macedonian  kings.  Unfortunately  we 
have  no  satisfactory  and  coherent  account  of  the  wars 
carried  on  here,  and  the  few  scattered  notices  are  too 
scanty  to  supply  a  clear  impression.  We  can  see  only 
that  the  conflict  was  very  serious  and  the  result  not 
to  be  relied  on.  In  the  year  114  B.C.,  the  consul  Caius 
Porcius  Cato,  a  grandson  of  the  celebrated  censor,  was 
completely  routed  by  the  Scordisci,  a  Thracian  people, 
perhaps  mixed  with  Gauls.1  His  successor,  Caius  Csecilius 
Metellus,  was  victorious,  and  once  more,  in  112  B.C.,  the 
Scordisci  were  reported  as  beaten.  Yet  two  years  later 
we  find  the  war  renewed  and  carried  on  with  chequered 
fortune,  until  at  last,  in  109  B.C.,  the  Scordisci  and 
Triballi  were  routed  so  effectually  that  they  ceased  to  be 
troublesome  for  the  future. 

Whilst    the    Romans    were    engaged    in    this   more  Reported 
troublesome  than  serious  warfare  with  a  number  of  petty  move; 
tribes  in  Thrace,  they  were  unexpectedly  roused  from  the  northern 
feeling  of  security  which  for  ages  they  had  been  able  to  barbamns« 
indulge  in,  as  far  as  the  safety  of  Italy  and  the  existence 
of  the  republic  were  concerned.     The  memory  of  the  first 
great  invasion  of  the  Gauls  was  indeed  not  extinct,  but  it 
had  long  ceased  to  awaken  any  fears  of  a  like  calamity, 
when  news  reached  Borne  that  vast  armies   of  northern 
barbarians  were  on  the  move  towards  Italy,  more  fierce, 
more  numerous,   and    more  terrible  than  any  that  had 
been  encountered  before. 

If  the  Romans  had  not  been  so  utterly  indifferent  to  TheCimbri 
the  national  peculiarities  of  foreign  nations,  no  historical  ^  Jeu" 
doubt  could  exist  with  regard  to  the  nationality  of  the 
Cimbri  and  the  Teutones  ;  the  question  could  never  have 
been  raised  whether  they  were  Gauls  or  Germans.  But  both 
Romans  and  Greeks  looked  upon  these  two  northern  races 

1  Floras,  iii,.  4 :  Non  fusus  modo  ant  fugatus,  sed  omnino  totus  interceptus 
exercitus,  quew  duxerat  Cato.    Liv.  Egit.  63.     Eutrop.  iv.  24* 
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v rj ,    distinguished  no  more  between  them  than  modern  writers 

often  have  cared  to  distinguish  between  the  different  races 
of  India.1  There  was  indeed  much  in  the  customs  and  exter- 
nal appearance  of  the  Celts  and  Germans  that  was  like  or 
seemed  like  to  their  neighbours,  for  all  nations  in  a  low 
stage  of  civilisation  resemble  one  another.  Similarity  of 
climate  produced  similar  modes  of  life,  similar  social  and 
political  institutions.  The  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  religion  and  language  were  not  observed  by  the  Greeks 
and  Eomans  who  came  in  contact  with  them,  and  so 
it  was  natural  that  these,  who  had  heard  and  seen 
much  of  Gauls  and  very  little  of  Germans,  identified  the 
Cirabri  and  Teutones  with  the  countrymen  of  Brennus, 
with  the  Senones,  the  Boii,  and  other  Gaulish  tribes.2 
Nevertheless  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
Cimbri  as  well  as  the  Teutones  were  Germanic  races. 
The  description  uniformly  given  of  them  characterizes 
them  as  such,  dwelling  on  their  tall  stature,  fair  hair,  and 
blue  eyes.  Their  battle-cry  is  represented  as  peculiar  and 
novel ; 3  it  must  have  differed  therefore  from  that  of  the 
Gauls,  with  which  the  Romans  were  well  acquainted. 
Moreover  they  had  peculiar  customs  never  ascribed  to  the 
Gauls.  They  were  accompanied  on  their  wanderings  by 
priestesses,  who  prophesied  from  the  blood  of  human 
victims,4  and  they  carried  with  them  their  women  and 
children,  which  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
earlier  Gallic  invaders  of  Italy  and  Greece.5 

But    there   is   not   wanting   direct    evidence,  which, 
though  not  based  on  scientific    accuracy,  is  sufficiently 

1  So  does  Appian,  Gall.  1,  and  Sallust,  Jug.  114:  Per  idem  tempus  advor- 
sum  Gallos  ....  male  pugnatum  :  quo  metu  Italia  omnis  contremuerat. 

2  In  a  similar  way  the  name  of  Franks  was,  and  still  is,  applied  in  the  East 
indiscriminately  to  all  the  European  Christians. 

3  Plutarch,  Mar.  15  :  <j>66yyov  re  Kal  Q6pvfiov  ovx  erepois  '6fj.oioi,  and  chap, 
xvi. :   Qasvfy  '6\cas  ctiffa  aX\6Koros. 

4  Strabo,  viii.  2,  3,  gives  a  repulsive  picture  of  this  cruel  superstition. 

5  When  in  Caesar's  time  the   Gallic  Helvetians  left  their  country,  they 
adopted  the  German  practice  of  carrying  their  families  with  them  on  wagons. 
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strong  to  convince  us  that  the  Ciinbri  and  Teutones  were     CHAP. 

not  Celts  but  Germans.     Julius  Csesar,  the  first  perhaps   < r 

to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  two  races  with  whom  aiJTe™_n 
he  came  into  personal  contact,  and  of  whom  he  gives  an  tones  Ger- 
account    in    his  Commentaries,    ranks    the    Cimbri  and  J^bes. 
Teutones  in  express  terms  among  the  German  race,  and 
puts  them  in  opposition  to  the  Gauls.1     The  same  is  done 
by  Tacitus  in  his  treatise  on  Germany 2  and  by  Velleius.3 
Pliny  enumerates  them  among  the  German  tribe  of  the 
Ingsevones,4  Strabo    calls    the    Cimbri5  Germans.      The 
authority  of  these  writers  taken  together  is  sufficient  to 
exclude  any  doubt  as  to  the  nationality  of  the   Cimbri 
and  Teutones,  especially  as  the  testimony  on  the  other 
side,  which  would  prove  them  to  be  Gauls,  is  exceedingly 
slight,  for  it  is  confined  to  a  passage  in   Sallust  and  one 
in  Floras.5 

In  the  course  of  their  wanderings  the  German  host  The  Tigu- 
was  joined  by  combatants  and  adventurers  from  other 
nations  ;  nay,  whole  tribes  are  mentioned  as  having  taken 
part  in  their  expedition.  Among  these  were  the  Tigurini 6 
settled  in  Helvetia,  and  consequently  of  Gallic  origin  ; 
and  the  Ambrones,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but  the 
name.  It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  to  what  race  they 
belonged.  But  assuming  that  they  too  were  Celtic  like 
the  Tigurini,  this  would  not  very  materially  affect  the 
character  of  the  whole  body. 

What  particular  locality  in  ancient  Germany  was  the   Cause  of 
original  home  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  what  was  the 
primary  cause  that  induced  them  to  leave  it,  and  what  barbari 
may  have  been  the  direction  and  the  various  windings  of 

1  Csesar,  Bell.  Gall.  i.  40.          2  Tacit.  Germ.  37. 

s  Velleius,  ii.  12.  4  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  iv.  14,  28  ;  xxxvii.  2,  11. 

5  Strabo,  vii.  1,  3,  2,  4.     Strabo  (iv.  4,  3)  relates  also  the  fact,  known  from 
Julius  Caesar,  that  in  Gaul  the  Belgse  were  the  only  people  that  made  a  success- 
ful resistance  to  the  Germans,   namely  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones.     To  these 
witnesses  may  also  be  added  Pompeius  Trogus,  from  whom  Justin,  xxxviii.  3  ff. 
quotes  a  speech    of  Mithridates  in  which  occur  the  words,  '  et  a  Germania 
Cimbros  ....  more  procellse  inundasse  Italiam.' 

6  Sallust,  Jug.  114.    Flor.  iii.  3. 
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their  march,  are  questions  to  which  we  have  no  satisfactory 
answers  to  give.  According  to  a  few  hints  in  Tacitus,1  Pliny,2 
and  Ptolemy,3  it  would  seem  that  the  Cimbri  had  in- 
habited the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea,  and  that  the  Teutones 
dwelt  not  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  before  they 
set  out  on  their  wanderings  southward.  What  has  been 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  their  movement  is  nothing  but  a 
mere  conjecture.  Strabo  says  they  were  driven  out  of 
their  homes  by  irruptions  of  the  sea.4  It  is  evident  that 
encroachments  of  the  sea  have  from  time  to  time  diminished 
the  seaboard  of  the  German  Ocean.  But  no  historical 
report  emanating  from  contemporary  witnesses  has  reached 
us,  and  we  may  argue  that,  if  the  sea  invaded  the  land 
slowly,  the  result  would  not  be  to  set  a  vast  mass  of 
people  in  motion,  whilst  if  it  had  been  sudden,  it  would 
have  overwhelmed  and  destroyed  them.  The  fact  is  we 
need  not  look  for  special  causes  to  explain  a  phenomenon 
by  no  means  singular  and  exceptional.  The  wanderings 
of  barbarous  nations  were  very  frequent  in  those  times, 
and  occurred  almost  with  periodical  regularity. 

For  a  long  time  the  Celtic  races,  after  having  overrun 
and  filled  the  western  countries  of  Europe  up  to  the  sea- 
board of  the  Atlantic,  flowed  backwards  to  the  eastern 
parts  into  Helvetia,  Italy,  Greece,  and  even  into  Asia. 
Then  came  the  turn  of  the  Germans  to  press  forward, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Slaves  behind  them.  The 
wandering  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoiies  towards  the  end 
of  the  second  century  before  our  era  was  the  beginning  of 
this  movement  so  far  as  we  know.  It  was  followed  by 
the  immigration  of  German  tribes  into  Gaul  a  genera- 
tion later,  when  it  was  repressed  by  the  genius  of  Caesar, 
and  delayed  for  several  centuries  by  the  Eoman  legions. 
When  that  strong  barrier  at  last  began  to  give  way,  the 
accumulated  mass  of  nations  broke  through  and  spread 
over  all  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire. 

It  was  in  113  B.C.,  two  years  before  the  rupture  with. 


1  Tacit.  Germ.  37. 
3  Ptolem,  ii.  11. 


2  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  iv.  14,  28;  xxxviij,  2,  11, 
*  Strabo,  ii.  3,  6;  vii.  2,  1. 
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Jugurtha,   that  the  Cimbri  first  appeared  within  sight.     CHAP. 

The  consul  Cneius  Papirius  Carbo,1   who  was  stationed   .._    ,J - 

with  an  army  in  Illyria,  was  startled  with  the  news  that  c®  ep^_ 
an  army  of  unknown  barbarians  had  invaded  Noricum,  rius Carbo. 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  in  friendly  relations  with 
Rome.  He  at  once  marched  northward  into  the  mountain 
region  to  protect  the  clients  of  the  Eoman  people  and 
to  stop  the  further  progress  of  the  invaders,  who,  though 
their  name  was  now  heard  for  the  first  time,  inspired  just 
apprehensions.  They  sent  messengers  to  the  consul  and 
professed  their  willingness  to  abstain  from  all  further 
hostility  to  the  Noricans,  seeing  that  they  were  friends  of 
the  Eoman  people.  But  Carbo  was  not  disposed  to  let 
them  retire  unmolested.  Thinking  perhaps  that  their 
peaceful  professions  were  a  sign  of  weakness  or  insincerity, 
he  laid  a  plan  to  surprise  them  unawares.  He  ordered 
their  messengers  to  be  conducted  back  by  a  roundabout 
way,  whilst  he  hastened  with  his  army  by  the  straight  road 
to  attack  them.  But  he  failed  completely.  Though  they 
were  taken  by  surprise,  the  Cimbri  offered  a  stout  resist- 
ance, routed  the  Roman  army,  killed  a  great  number,  and 
dispersed  the  remnants  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains.2 

The  road  into  Italy  lay  now  before  them.     But  with  Invasion  of 
the  caprice  of  barbarians,  or  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  ^^ 
they  marched  westward  through  Helvetia  to  Gaul,  where  Gaul  by 
for  some  time  they  were  lost  to  sight.     They  remained  ma\itr7bes. 
here  for  four  years,   inflicting  on  the  wretched  country 
all  the  horrors  of  a  predatory  war.     The  memory  of  this 
terrible  calamity  was  still  alive  in  Gaul  at  the  time  of 
Caesar's  campaigns.     It  was  then  related  that  the  people 
all  fled  from  the  open  country  into  the  fortified  towns  for 
safety,  that  they  were  there  besieged  by  the  Germans,  and 
were  driven  by  the  pangs  of  hunger  to  kill  and  devour 

1  This  Cneius  Carbo  was  the  brother  of  Caius  Carbo  who  played  a  double 
part   in  the  internal  struggles   occasioned  by  the  Sempronian   laws  of  the 
Gracchi.     See  above,  p.  6. 

2  Appian,  Gall.  13.     Liv.  Epit.  63.     Velleius,  ii.  12.     Appian  calls  the 
invaders  Teutones,  Livy  Cimbri,  Velleius  names  both  together. 
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those  of  their  number  who  were  unable  to  carry  arms.1 
The  valuable  booty  which  the  German  invaders  had  made 
in  the  different  parts  of  Gaul  they  collected  together 
in  the  strongly-fortified  town  of  Aduatuca  and  left  it 
there  under  the  protection  of  a  garrison  of  six  thousand 
men,2  whilst  they  turned  southward  to  march  against  the 
Roman  province  of  Narbo.  Here  they  professed  peaceful 
intentions  and  only  asked  for  land  to  settle  upon.  As  this 
request  could  not  be  complied  with,  they  broke  in  by  force, 
attacked  Marcus  Junius  Silanus,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the 
year  109  B.C.,  and  routed  him  completely.3 

After  this  victory  the  migratory  host  again  disappears 
from  the  scene.  It  is  even  doubtful  in  what  direction  they 
marched.  Although  they  had  now  overpowered  two 
Roman  armies,  and  might  think  that  Italy  was  a  fair  field 
of  plunder  for  them,  they  seem  to  have  stood  in  awe  of 
that  great  republic  the  fame  of  whose  power  no  doubt 
extended  far  beyond  the  Alps.  Instead  of  the  Germanic 
tribes  we  find  soon  after  a  Gallic  people,  the  Helvetian 
Tigurini,  on  the  war  trail.  They  seem  to  have  joined  or 
followed  the  Germans,  and  had  penetrated  into  the  south- 
western part  of  Gaul,  the  valley  of  the  Garonne.  Here 
they  were  met,  107  B.C.,  by  the  consul  Lucius  Cassius 
Longinus,  in  the  country  of  the  Mtiobroges.  The  battle 
was  equally  or  still  more  disastrous  than  the  previous 
encounters  with  the  Germans.  The  consul  himself,  andPiso 
the  second  in  command,  were  slain,  the  remnants  of  the 
army,  totally  routed  and  driven  into  their  camp,  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender  and  to  submit  to  the  indignity  of  being 
dismissed  by  their  barbarian  enemies  under  the  yoke.4 

This  great  reverse  seemed  to  threaten  the  Roman 
dominion  in  Gaul.  The  faith  in  the  invincibility  of  the 
Roman  arms  was  shaken,  and  thoughts  of  recovering  their 


»v  Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.  vii.  77.  2  Csesar,  Bell.  Gall.  n.  29. 

3  Liv.  Epit.  65.     Flor.  iii.  3  :  Misere  legates  in  castra  Silani,  inde  ad  sena- 
tum  potentes  ut  Martins  populus  aliquid  sibi  terrae  daret  quasi  stipendium, 
ceterum  ut  vellet  manibus  atque  armis  suis  uteretur. 
-   «  Liv.  Epit.  65.     Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.  1.  7,  12. 
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independence  began  to  dawn  in  the  minds  of  men  who     CHAP. 

were  not  yet  broken  entirely  to  submission.     If  Rome  laid ,J - 

claim  to  rule,  she  ought,  they  might  argue,  to  be  able  to  ^^d 
protect  her  dependents  from  such  foes  as  these  barbarous  punish- 

T  rr,,  .  mentofthe 

invaders.  The  consequence  was  an  attempt  at  an  msurrec-  people  of 
tion.  The  town  of  Tolosa,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  Tol°sa. 
recent  disaster,  rose  against  the  Roman  garrison,  probably 
the  defeated  army  of  Cassius,  and  made  them  prisoners. 
But  before  the  insurrection  could  spread,  Quintus  Servilius 
Caepio,  consul  of  106  B.C.,  recovered  possession  of  Tolosa  by 
a  night-surprise  and  restored  the  Roman  authority.1  The 
town  was  made  to  suffer  for  its  rashness.  We  learn  on  this 
occasion  that  in  it  there  was  a  highly  venerated  sanctuary, 
which  from  time  immemorial  had  attracted  worshippers 
and  gifts  from  all  the  country  round  about,  famous  at 
that  time,  as  in  times  after,  for  its  natural  fertility,  wealth, 
and  superstition.2  A  great  treasure  was  thus  accumu- 
lated in  the  sanctuary  of  Tolosa,  which  became  the  subject 
of  numerous  fables.  According  to  some  stories  the  Gallic 
Tectosagi,  who  had  carried  off  the  treasures  of  the  Delphic 
temple  of  Apollo,  had  transported  it  to  Tolosa,3  where, 
according  to  another  story,  it  was  for  security  sunk  into 
a  morass.  These  stories  of  the  origin  and  the  place  of 
deposit  of  this  treasure  were  perhaps  not  more  wild  than 
the  statements  of  its  amount,  which  was  said  to  be  exactly 

1  Dio  Cass.  Fragm.  90. 

2  Strabo,  iv.  1,  13  :  rj  x<*>Pa'Jro\i>xpv(Tos  ovara  Kai  8ejcn<?ai/ia>j>  ....  iro\\axov 
!<rXe  6-naavpovs. 

3  Justin,  xxxii.  3,  9  :  Tectosagi  autem  cum  in  antiquam  patriam  Tolosam 
venissent  coraprehensique  pestifera  lue  essent,  non  prius  sanitatem  recupera- 
vere  quam  haruspicum  responsis  mcniti  aurum  argentumque  bellis   sacrile- 
giisque  qusesitum  in   Tolosensem  lacum  mergerent,   quod  onme  magno   post 
tempore  Csepio  Komanus  consul  abstulit.     As  Strabo  (iv.  1,  13)  reports,  Posi- 
donius  had  already  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  this  report.  He  remarked  that 
the  treasures  of  the  Delphic  temple  were   plundered  before  that  time  by  the 
Phocians  in  the  Sacred  war,  but  that  if  the  Gauls  bad  after  all  found  a  trea- 
sure there,  they  would  not  have  kept  it  in  one  lump  but  would  have  divided 
it,  and  lastly  that  after  their  disastrous  expedition  to  Delphi  they  had  been 
dispersed  in  all  directions  and  had  not  returned  to  their  ancient  home.     This 
reminds  us  of  the  fables  regarding  the  ransom  exacted  by  the  Gauls  after  the 
capture  of  Rome  (vol.  i.  p.  2J3). 
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BOOK  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds  of  silver  and  eighty- 
^  _  ,  '  _^  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  Unfortunately  the  Roman 
quaestors  had  no  chance  of  verifying  this  statement,  for 
the  treasure,  though  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Roman  treasury,  never  reached  its  destination.  What 
became  of  it  was  never  satisfactorily  explained. ,  On  its 
transport  to  Massilia,  as  it  was  reported,  the  escort  was 
waylaid  by  robbers  and  all  the  gold  and  silver  carried  off. 
Neither  Rome  nor  Csepio  derived  any  advantage  from  it. 
The  latter  was  suspected  of  being  the  real  robber.  Per- 
haps he  would  have  escaped  punishment ;  but  as  he  was 
the  principal  cause  of  a  great  disaster  which  befel  the 
Roman  army  in  the  following  year,  he  had  to  front  the 
unmitigated  displeasure  of  the  people.  He  was  stripped 
of  his  proconsular  command,  his  property  ]  was  confiscated, 
and  a  prosecution  instituted  against  him  which  ended  in 
his  condemnation  to  death.  By  the  interposition  of  a 
tribune  he  managed  to  save  his  life,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  exile.  His  fate  gave  rise  to  a  popular  saying  by 
which  a  person  persecuted  by  misfortune  after  misfor- 
tune was  designated  as  one  who  had  gained  the  gold  of 
Tolosa.2 

Defeat  and  In  the  year  105  B.C.  the  Cimbri  and  the  confederated 
Aureiius  tribes  appeared  again  in  the  Roman  province  in  Gaul. 
Scaurus.  Marcus  Aureiius  Scaurus,  who  had  been  consul  in  108 
B.C.,  and  now  commanded  a  Roman  force  as  legate  under 
the  proconsul  Csepio,  was  the  first  victim  of  the  new 
attack.  He  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Being  led 
before  Boiorix,  the  king  of  the  barbarians,  he  bore  himself 
like  a  true  Roman,  and  warned  the  king  not  to  entertain 
the  vain  hope  of  being  able  to  invade  Italy,  because  Rome 
was  invincible.  He  paid  for  his  presumption  with  instant 
death.3 

1  Justin,  xxxii.  3  :  Quod  sacrilegium  causa  excidii  Csepioni  exercituique 
eius  postea  fuit. 

2  Gellius,  iii.  9.     According  to  Timagenes,  quoted  by  Strabo,  iv.   1,   13, 
Csepio's  daughters,  -who  had  been  left  behind  in  Rome,  became  public  prosti- 
tutes, and  died  miserably. 

3  Liv.  Epit.  67. 
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The  apprehensions  felt  in  Rome  of  the  ultimate  designs     CHAP, 
of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  were  revived  by  this  new  dis-   .,IX', 
aster.    The  consul  of  the  year,  Cneius  Mallius,  was  sent  to  ^^^ 
Gaul  with  strong  reinforcements,  and  at  the  same  time  Roman tW 
Ceepio  was  kept  there  in  command  of  his  own  army  as  pro-  £§•& 
consul.     The  two  armies,  united  and  in  one  hand,  might 
have  been  strong  enough  to  make  head  against  the  enemy, 
but  unfortunately  the  jealousy  of  the  consul  and  the  pro- 
consul,  as   was   so  often    the   case,   interfered   with   all 
combined  action.  Csepio,  though  second  in  command,  had 
as  proconsul  a  half-independent  position,  and  occupied  a 
position  in  the  western  part  of  the  province  separated  from 
the  forces  of  the  consul  Mallius  by  the  Ehone.     Having 
had  the  good  fortune  to  recover  possession  of  Tolosa,  he 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  great  man  whose  final  triumph 
and  glory  was  in  danger  of  being  shared  by  an  intruder. 
Perhaps  the  Cimbri  were  aware  of  this  division  in  the 
counsels  of  their  opponents.     They  availed  themselves  of 
their  good  chance  and  attacked  the  two  Roman  armies 
separately.     The  consequence  was  such  a  defeat  as  the 
Romans  had  not  suffered  since  the  day  of  Cannse.1     The 
two   Roman  armies  were  annihilated.      The   number  of 
soldiers  slain  is  given  by  one  authority  as  sixty  thousand, 
by   another   as  eighty   thousand,  in    addition    to    forty 
thousand  non-combatants.    It  seems  that  on  this  occasion 
the  Roman  writers  took  a  grim  pleasure  in  exaggerating 
the  misfortune.     The  sixth  of  October,  on  which°day  the 
battle  was  fought,  was  marked  in  the  calendar  as  a  black 
day,  just   like  the   fatal   day  of    the   Allia.2      All   Italy 
trembled  at  the  news.     This  was  now  the  fifth  army  that 
had  gone  down  before  these  irresistible  foes.     Fears  were 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  Rome  itself,  as  if  a  second 
Hannibal  were  expected  before  the  gates.     Measures  were 
taken,  resembling  those   of    Scipio   after  the   battle   of 

1  The  locality  where  this  great  battle  was  fought  is  not  known      It  is 
generally  called  the  battle  of  Arausio  (Orange  on  the  Rhone),  but  that  name  is 
only  inserted  in  the  text  of  Livy's  Epitome  (67)  on   conjecture   by  I    Fr 
Groiiow. 

2  Plutarch,  Lucull.  27. 
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Cannae,  to  prevent  any  man  capable  of  canning  arms  from 
leaving  Italy  in  this  great  danger,1  and,  as  was  usual  in 
times  of  great  tribulation,2  public  prayers  and  sacrifices  were 
ordered  to  entreat  the  favour  of  the  gods.  Three  times 
nine  virgins  chanting  sacred  hymns  walked  in  solemn 
procession  and  laid  down  on  the  altar  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpina  pious  offerings  contributed  by  the  people  at 
the  bidding  of  the  haruspices.3 

Whilst  Italy  was  agitated  with  these  fears,  the  consular 
elections  for  the  year  104  B.C.  were  held.  Fortunately  the 
war  with  Jugurtha  had  just  been  brought  to  a  close,  and 
Marius  was  preparing  to  return  for  the  celebration  of  his 
triumph.  The  alarm  of  the  people  determined  his  re-elec- 
tion as  consul.4  In  the  terror  of  an  invasion  of  barbarians 
all  Italy  rallied  round  Rome  as  her  leader  and  protector. 
This  feeling  of  a  common  danger  had  been  a  powerful 
agent  in  former  times  for  producing  that  mutual  trust  and 
confidence  which  alone  could  weld  the  variety  of  races 
and  towns  into  one  commonwealth,  animated  by  a  uni- 
versal patriotism.  Now  the  time  had  come  when  the 
Italian  allies  could  show  that  they  were  worthy  not  only 
to  fight  side  by  side  with  the  Roman  legions,  but  to  share 
the  franchise  of  Roman  citizens.  Had  Marius  been  a 
great  statesman,  as  he  was  a  great  general,  or  had  he  had 
a  Gracchus  for  his  colleague,  he  would  now  have  had  a 
chance  of  receiving  into  the  Roman  citizenship  not  merely 
a  few  Italian  cohorts5  but  the  whole  body  of  Italian 

1  Licinian,  p.  21.  ed.  Bonn. :  Rutilius  consul  .  .  .  cummetus  adventantium 
Cimbrorum  totam  quateret  civitatem  ius  iurandum  a  iunioribus  exegit,  ne  quis 
extra  Italiam  quoqnam  proficisceretur,  missique  per  omnes  oras   Italiae  adque 
portus  qui  prsedicerent,  ne  ulli  minorem  xxxv  annorum   in  navem  reciperent. 
This  extraordinary  measure  can  hardly  have  applied  to  all  able-bodied  men, 
and  was  perhaps  confined  to  knights  alone.     Comp.  vol.  ii.  p.  238. 

2  Vol.  ii.  p.  382. 

3  Julius  Obsequens,  103. 

4  Livy,  Epit.  56,  mentions   a  law  which  forbade  re-election  altogether. 
Mommsen,  Ebm.  Staatsr.  i.  425,  thinks  that  this  law  was  enacted  about   151 
B.C.     It  was  not  formally  repealed  till  Sulla  restored  the  old  law  of  342  B.C., 
which  required  an  interval  of  ten  years  before  re-election  (vol.  i.  p.  345).     It 
is  well  known  that  this  restriction  was  often  set  aside  in  special  cases. 

5  See  below,  chap.  12. 
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allies.     The  narrow  jealousies  of  the  Eoman  people  would     CHAP, 
have  been  silent  at  a  time  of  general  excitement,  when  the   ^      , '  _^ 
very  existence  of  the  republic  seemed  endangered,  and  a 
boon  might  have  been  granted  as  a  voluntary  gift  which 
was  subsequently   wrested  from  reluctant  Rome  after  a 
desolating  war. 

Marius,  as  we  have  seen,  entered  on  his  second  con-  Formation 
sulship  on  the  same  day  on  which  he  celebrated  his  R0manW 
triumph  over  Jugurtha.1  His  first  duty  was  to  create  a  army- 
new  army  in  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  annihilated 
in  the  bloody  battle  on  the  Rhone.  The  nucleus  of  it  was 
formed  probably  by  the  veterans  just  brought  back  from 
Numidia;  but  as  these  could  not  supply  the  requisite 
number,  new  levies  were  made  of  Roman  citizens  and  allies. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Marius  had  not  already  en- 
rolled the  lowest  class  of  citizens,  when  he  raised  his  army 
for  Numidia  in  107  B.C.,  he  would  have  been  compelled 
now  to  take  this  measure.2  When  a  war  with  Gauls  was 
in  sight,  a  Gallic  tumult  (tumultus  Gallicus  )  as  the  Romans 
used  to  call  it,  all  exemptions  from  the  duty  of  military 
service  were  suspended,  and  no  one  was  excused  who  was 
fit  to  carry  a  weapon.3  Such  a  danger  was  now  at  hand. 
Not  only  Gauls  but  fiercer  races  of  barbarians  were 
marching  upon  Italy  after  having  overwhelmed  five  Roman 
armies  in  succession.  The  defensive  force  of  Italy  was  not 
even  deemed  sufficient.  Troops  were  demanded  from  extra- 
Italian  allies  and  friends  of  the  republic.  We  may  assume 
that,  as  on  a  former  occasion  for  the  Numidian  war,  Thrace, 
Liguria,4  the  Balearic  islands,  sent  troops  of  different  arms 
to  reinforce  the  legions,  for  even  the  distant  princes  of 

1  Above,  p. 79. 

2  Sallust  is  the  only  writer  who  distinctly  places  the  enrolment  of  capite 
censi  in  connexion  with  the  Jugurthine  war,  whereas  the  general  tradition 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  occasion  for  the  innovation  was  the  war  with  the 
Cimbri.      Gellius,  xvi.  10,   14:    Capite  censos   autem   primus  C.  Marius,  ut 
quidam  ferunt,  bello  Cimbrico  difficillimis  rei  publicse  temporibus,  vel  potius, 
ut  Sallustius  ait,  bello  lugurthino  milites  scripsisse  traditur. 

3  Liv.  viii.  20,  3;  x.  21  ;  cf.  Cicero,  Philipp.  viii.  1,  3. 

4  Ligurians  are  specially  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  Mar.  19.      See  above, 
p.  35. 

VOL.    V.  H 
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BOOK  Asia  Minor  were  called  upon  to  send  auxiliaries.1  It  may 
s_  ,  '_.  have  been  a  very  motley  and  unpractised  army  with  which 
Marius  undertook  in  104  B.C.  to  confront  the  victorious 
and  so  much  dreaded  barbarians.  We  cannot  refuse  to 
admire  his  courage  and  self-reliance ;  yet  he  himself  must 
have  thought  it  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  that  he  had 
two  full  years'  leisure  to  form  his  recruits  into  soldiers,  to 
make  one  army  out  of  the  variety  of  contingents,  and  to 
inspire  them  with  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their 
leader,  before  he  had  occasion  to  put  them  to  the  test. 
Diversion  This  welcome  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  unaccount- 

bariansar~  a^e  caprice  of  the  German  host,  which  after  the  decisive 
into  Spain,  yictory  on  the  Rhone  did  not  push  forward  into  Italy 
or  even  into  the  Roman  province.  Apparently  without 
any  fixed  plan  or  object,  they  suddenly  turned  round,  and, 
instead  of  following  up  their  success  by  an  invasion  of 
Italy,  where  for  the  moment  they  would  hardly  have  met 
any  opposition,  they  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  overran 
Spain,  a  country  where  they  would  encounter  a  most 
stubborn  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  warlike  natives,  and 
where  they  could  not  expect  a  rich  harvest  of  plunder. 
Whilst  they  were  engaged  on  this  unprofitable  expedition, 
Marius  set  to  work  and  organized  the  means  of  defence. 
He  was  eminently  qualified  for  a  work  of  this  kind.2 
Having  served  in  the  ranks,  he  was  a  real  soldier  as  no 
Roman  general  had  been  before.  He  had  made  the  mili- 
tary career  his  profession.  All  the  technicalities  of  the 
service,  the  minutest  details  of  arms  and  equipment,  of 

1  Diodor.  xxxvi.  3.     Of  the  frequent  employment  of  auxiliary  troops  in  the 
Roman  armies  we  are  very  imperfectly  informed,  not  only  because  en  the  whole 
the  sources  are  scanty,  but  because  the  Roman  annalists,  from  national  vanity, 
avoided  the  mentioning  of  auxiliaries  (cf.  vol.  i.  p.  276).     Thus  a  mere  chance 
has  preserved  the  statement  that  in  the  second  Slave  war   in  Sicily  (103-99 
B.C.)  Licinius  Lucullus  had  in  his  army  not  only  Romans  and  Italians,  but  al«o 
Bithynians,  Thessalians,  and  Acarnanians  (Diodor.  xxxvi.  8,  1.     See  below, 
chap.  1 1).    Mention  is  also  made  incidentally  of  a  body  of  Mauretanians,  who, 
under  a  native  leader  called  Gomon,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  hard-pressed 
town  of  Lilybseum  (Diodor.  xxxvi.  5,  4). 

2  Plutarch,  Mar.  14:  XP^10"  ^""X6  K£"  T«  ff^ara  yvfj.i>dffai  T£>V  avSpcav  KOI  ra 

rpbs  rb   Qafyeiv  avafywffat,  *rb  8e  niyiarov  avro7s  olos  fa  /corai/orj- 
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drill  and  tactics,  of  the  order  of  marching  and  throwing     OH  AC. 

up  entrenched  camps,  were  to  him  as  much  matters  of  in-    ,_! — , 

terest  and  attention  as  the  discipline  and  moral  bearing  of 
the  soldiers.1  He  knew  that  success  in  military  operations 
depends  on  these  elementary  conditions,  and  he  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  care  for  these  apparently  insignificant  and 
subordinate  matters.  He  made  a  trifling  alteration  in  the 
construction  of  the  pilum,  the  formidable  weapon  of  the 
legionary  soldier,  by  fastening  the  long  iron  point  so 
slightly  to  the  shaft  that  on  being  thrown  and  fixed  in 
some  part  of  an  enemy's  body  or  arms,  it  snapped  off  and 
was  made  unfit  to  be  thrown  back ; 2  he  improved  the  mode 
of  carrying  the  soldiers'  heavy  baggage  ; 3  he  introduced 
the  eagle  as  the  legionary  standard ; 4  and  it  was  he  in  all 
probability  who  consolidated  the  tactical  formation  of  the 
legions  by  abolishing  the  old  manipular  order  of  battle 5 
and  substituting  ten  strong  cohorts  for  the  thirty  maniples, 
by  which  change  he  enabled  his  army  to  resist  more  effec- 
tually the  impetuous  assaults  of  the  Germans.6 

The  organization  and  drilling  of  his  troops  and  the  Organizing 
reform  of  the  service  were  not  the  only  matters  which  j^j^0 
occupied  the  time  or  engaged  the  attention  of  Marias 
during  the  two  years' leisure  which  the  delay  of  the  Germans 
procured  for  him.  '  He  employed  his  troops  in  great  public 
works7  which  did  not,  like  the  digging  of  entrenchments 
for  camps,  serve  a  temporary  military  necessity.  Having 
taken  up  his  position  near  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Isere,  where  he  could  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
Roman  province  in  Gaul  and  watch  both  roads  into  Italy, 
the  road  over  the  Alps  and  the  road  along  the  sea  coast,  he 

1  Valer,  Max.  vi.  1,  12.  2  Plutarch,  Mar.  25. 

*  Paul.  Diac.  s.  v.  Muli  and  s.  v.  .ZErumnulas.     Erontin.  Strateg.iv.  1,  7. 

4  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  x.  5.  5  Vol.  i.  p.  515,  n. 

e  The  manipular  order  of  battle  is  last  mentioned  in  the  Jugurthine  war, 
Saliust,  Jug.  49. 

7  Marius  followed  herein  the  example  of  C.  Flaminius,  who  in  many 
respects  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Gracchi  and  the  later  democrats.  Of  him 
Livy  reports,  xxxix.  2,  6  :  C.  Flaminius,  ne  in  otio  militem  haberet,  viam  a 
Bononia  perduxit  Arretium. 

H  2 
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M)OK     found  that  the  watercourse  of  the  Rhone,  owing  to  the 

> J_l^    silting  up  of  its  mouths,  was  insufficient  for  the  transport 

of  the  supplies  for  his  army.  He  therefore  caused  a  navi- 
gable canal  to  be  made  by  his  men  from  the  bed  of  the 
river  higher  up  to  the  harbour  of  Massilia,  a  work  of  per- 
manent utility  from  a  commercial  as  well  as  military  point 
of  view.  In  all  these  preparatory  labours  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  services  of  L.  Sulla,  whom  .he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Africa,  and  who,  as  we  may  hence  infer,  could 
not  as  yet  have  set  up  any  pretensions  prejudicial  to  the 
glory  of  his  chief  with  regard  to  the  share  he  had  in  ter- 
minating the  Numidian  war  by  the  capture  of  Jugurtha. 

The  year  104  B.C.  passed  away,  and  the  expected 
attack  of  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutones  did  not  come.  The 
people  were  resolved  that  Marius  and  no  other  should  con- 
duct the  war  against  them.  They  did  not  therefore  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  which  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  would  have  decreed  that  Marius  or 
the  other  consul  should  command  in  Gaul  with  procon- 
leiusSatur-  sular  power.  Marius  was  re-elected  consul  for  the  year 
103  B.C.  Bat  as  even  this  year  elapsed  without  the  ex- 
pected crisis,  Marius  found  it  necessary  to  go  himself  to 
Borne  to  secure  his  re-election  for  another  year.  Perhaps 
the  opposite  party  had  begun  to  show  impatience  at  the 
repeated  violation  of  the  old  law  and  practice.  Since  the 
time  of  Valerius  Corvus,  in  the  early  years  of  the  republic,1 
such  a  cumulation  of  consulships  had  not  taken  place,  and 
never  before  had  the  office  been  continued  year  after  year, 
as  was  now  desired  for  Marius.  In  fact  the  annual  dura- 
tion of  office  was  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
republican  constitution,  as  the  responsibility  of  the  magis- 
trates depended  upon  it.  To  secure  his  point  Marius  found 
himself  obliged  to  associate  himself  with  Lucius  Appuleius 
Saturninus,  an  audacious  demagogue,  who  was  at  the  time 

1  Cicero,  Cato  m.  17,60:  M.  Valerium  Corvum  accepimus  ad  centesimum 
annum  setatem  perduxisse  ....  cuius  inter  primum  et  sextum  consulatum 
sex  et  quadrnginta  annj  interfuerunt.  He  was  consul  348,  346,  343,  335,  300, 
299,  besides  tw'ce  dictator. 
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tribune  of  the  people,  and  to  stoop  to  the  undignified  trick 

of  pretending  that  he  was  tired  of  office,  that  he  wanted   , ^ \ 

to  repose  from  his  labours  and  would  not  accept  office 
again.  It  was  of  course  known  to  every  child  that  this 
was  a  farce,  that  Marius  was  burning  with  ambition;  and 
it  must  have  produced  disgust  and  anger  in  every  man  of 
honour  when  Saturninus,  with  affected  indignation,  de- 
nounced Marius  before  the  people  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country  who  tried  to  abandon  his  post  in  a  time  of 
danger.1  By  such  means  the  election  of  Marius  to  his 
fourth  consulship  was  carried,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
compact  was  made  between  him  and  the  democratic  leaders 
which  was  destined  in  a  very  short  time  to  produce  a  vio- 
lent convulsion. 

At  last,  in  the  year  102  B.C.,  the  long-expected  attack  Eeappear- 
of  the  Germans  took  place.  Returning  from  Spain  they  ^npcf  of  the 
reappeared  in  Gaul,  as  it  seemed,  with  the  settled  deter-  tribes. 
niination  this  time  to  invade  Italy.  Their  numbers  had 
been  so  much  swelled  by  adventurers  eager  to  share  in  the 
expected  plunder,  that  they  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
finding  sufficient  supplies  on  the  march.  They  were 
obliged  to  break  up  into  several  smaller  bodies  and  to  pro- 
ceed by  different  routes.  The  Teutones  and  Ambrones 
proposed  to  march  along  the  coast  through  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  the  Cimbri  by  a  longer  route  north  of  the  Alps, 
which  would  enable  them  to  break  into  Italy  by  one  of  the 
passes  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  mountains,  where  they 
had  first  encountered  the  Romans  in  113  B.C.  Thus  they 
expected  to  penetrate  into  Italy  from  two  opposite  sides, 
to  join  their  forces  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  thence  to 
march  southward  upon  Rome. 

If  this,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch,2  was  the  plan  Supposed 
of  the  enemies,  the  Romans  were  again,  as  on  so  many  ^Q^ 
previous  occasions,  favoured  by  fortune,  which  divided  mans  for 
their  enemies  and  gave  them  time  to  encounter  them  s 

Italy. 


1  Plutarch,  Mar.  14  :  irpo^r-nv  atrrbj/  6  ~2.aropvlvos  aircicdtei  TTJS  irarpiSos  i 
Kivlvvif  ToaovTc?  QevyovTO.  rb  arparr]y^v.  2  Plutarch,  Mar.  15. 
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BOOK  successively.  But  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  Low  bar- 
s^J?JL_x  barians  who  seem  hitherto  to  have  acted  so  utterly  without 
a  settled  plan,  could  have  concerted  a  scheme  on  this  vast 
scale,  requiring  so  much  calculation  of  distances  and  ob- 
stacles, and  presupposing  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the 
country. 

Prepare-  Of  the  glorious  campaign  which  ended  at  Aquse  Sextise 

Mariiiffor  w^  ^e  annihilation  of  the  Teutones  and  the  Ambrones 
frustrating  only  a  few  meagre  statements  have  come  down  to  us.  We 
signs.  really  know  nothing  but  the  final  result.  How  this  result 
was  foreseen  by  the  genius  of  Marius,  how  it  was  secured 
by  the  spirit  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  will  for 
ever  remain  obscure,  nay  mysterious,  for  the  little  that 
we  hear  of  it,  far  from  explaining  it,  tends  rather  to  make 
it  unintelligible.  It  is  reported  that  Marius  kept  quietly 
in  his  fortified  camp  near  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Isere,  and  there  repulsed  several  irregular  attacks  of 
the  barbarians.  Why,  after  such  a  preliminary  success, 
he  did  not  forthwith  abandon  his  defensive  tactics  and 
advance  to  the  attack,  we  are  not  informed.  No  doubt 
Marius  had  good  reasons  for  remaining  quiet  even  when 
after  their  failure  the  enemies  marched  southward  past 
the  Roman  camp, — an  operation  which  tcok  not  less  than 
six  days.  We  might  be  tempted  to  fancy  that  a  sudden 
attack  upon  a  disorderly  train,  consisting  not  only  of 
armed  men  but  of  women  and  children,  would  have 
broken  the  long-extended  line  and  insured  the  utter  de- 
feat and  annihilation  of  the  whole  host.  But  though 
his  men  were  burning  with  impatience  to  be  led  against 
the  enemy,  Marius  kept  them  motionless  in  his  camp, 
listening  to  the  taunts  and  the  bravadoes  of  the  barba- 
rians as  they  passed  under  the  very  ramparts.  Then  he 
broke  up  his  camp  and  followed  them  until  he  overtook 
them  near  Aquse  Sextise,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Massilia.  Here  he  took  up  his  position  on  a  plateau  where 
there  was  no  water.1  Men  of  the  train  who  had  gone  to 

1  Floras,  iii.  3  :  Nostris  aquarum  nulla  copia.     Consultone  id  egerit  impe- 
rator,  an  errorem  in  consilium  verterit,  dubium  •  certe  necessitate  acta  virtus 
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fetch  water  in  a  neighbouring  river  fell  in  with  a  party  of  CHAP. 
the  Ambrones,  who  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand  were  -  _  ,J  _  - 
encamped  close  by.  An  irregular  fight  ensued.  From 
both  sides  succour  arrived;  the  fight  swelled  into  a  battle 
in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  Ambrones  was  at  last  en- 
gaged. They  were  driven  off  the  field  and  pursued  to 
their  camp.  The  Romans  gained  a  clear  victory,  but  it 
was  a  victory  of  the  soldiers,  not  of  the  general.  We  can 
discover  neither  plan  nor  conduct  in  an  affair  which  was 
brought  about  by  an  accidental  collision  and  proceeded 
like  a  tavern  brawl.1 

The  night  which  followed  this  preliminary  fight  was  Decisive 
spent  by  the  Romans  within  their  camp  in  no  confident  jj^jjj  ai 


mood.2  It  seems  that  after  all  the  advantage  gained  was  Aquae 
not  very  decisive.  The  Ambrones  returned,  and  with  them 
the  chief  body  of  the  Teutones  advanced  and  surrounded 
the  Roman  camp,  which  was  not  yet  in  a  proper  state  of 
defence.  The  terrible  war-cry  of  the  barbarians,  resembling 
the  roar  of  wild  animals,  resounded  through  the  night  and 
waked  the  echo  of  the  hills.  Every  moment  an  attack 
was  apprehended.3  It  was  an  anxious  night  for  the 
Roman  army,  but  it  passed,  and  the  following  day  also, 
without  direct  hostilities.  During  the  time  the  soldiers 
had  been  hard  at  work  strengthening  the  fortifications  of 
their  camp,  and  when  this  was  accomplished  they  felt 
secure.  In  the  morning  of  the  following  day  Marius  re- 
solved to  give  battle.4  In  a  valley  hidden  from  view  in 

victories  causa  fuit  ;  nam  flagitante  aquam  exercitu  '  si  viri  estis,'  inquit,  '  eri 
illic  habetis.' 

1  Plutarch,  Mar.  19,  says  very  sensibly:  ryv  pkv  olv  irapaTTOTo/xicw  /ucCx'J'' 
OVTW  /caret  TI/XT)"  fJ.a\\ot>  3)  yv(i>/j.r)  rov  ffTpaTyyov  yeveffdcu  \4you(riv. 

2  Plutarch,  Mar.  20  :    ^iceiVjjj/  /j.d\i<rra   T^JV    VVKTO,  tyofisphv   KOI  Topa%ciS77 
Si-fjyayov. 

3  Plutarch,  Mar.   20  :  Kal  Kareix*  QpiKdSrjs  fix05  T^  iretitov,  robs  Se  'Pupaiovs 
Seos    avr6v  re    rbv  Mapioi/    e/C7rA.7j£is   aKOffpov  riva    Kal 


4  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  do  not  know  whether  Marius  was  in  a  position  to 
force  on  a  battle.  Perhaps  we  may  assume  that  he  had  outmarched  the  enemies 
and  had  now  placed  himself  in  their  way  on  a  ground  previout-ly  selected  for 
his  field  of  battle.  Something  of  this  kind  is  indicated  by  the  meagre  words  of 
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BOOK  the  rear  of  the  enemy  he  had  posted  a  body  of  three 
_ — ,_L^  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Marcellus,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  mounted  baggage  men.1  When 
the  Teutones  beheld  the  Eoman  army  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle  before  the  camp,  they  did  not  wait  for  the  attack, 
but  charged  impetuously  up  the  hill.  Marius  kept  his 
men  steady  in  line  until  the  enemies  had  come  within  reach, 
then  after  the  discharge  of  a  murderous  volley  of  the  heavy 
pila  he  gave  the  order  to  advance  with  the  sword.  The 
Teutones,  blown  with  their  run  and  staggered  by  the  volley 
of  pila,  could  not  long  resist  the  onset  of  the  legionary  sol- 
diers who  came  down  upon  them  from  the  higher  ground. 
Driven  back  upon  the  level  ground  they  attempted  to  re- 
form their  line  ;  but  at  this  moment  Marcellus  with  his 
men  broke  out  from  his  ambush  upon  their  rear,  driving 
the  hindmost  ranks  towards  the  front.  Taken  on  both 
sides  the  disorderly  mass  was  hopelessly  lost,  and  many 
thousands  were  slain.2  The  whole  tribe  of  the  Teutones, 
it  is  said,  was  annihilated,  and  so  great  was  the  number 
of  dead  bodies  that  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
made  fertile  by  it,  and  the  people  of  Massilia  used 
the  bones  for  fencing  their  vineyards.  Among  the  pri- 
soners was  Teutobodus,  the  king  of  the  Teutones,  a  man 
of  such  gigantic  stature  that  when,  he  walked  in  the 
triumphal  procession  of  Marius  his  head  towered  above 
the  trophies,  and  of  such  agility  that  he  could  leap  over 
four  andsix  horses.3  Itisrelated  that  the  women  who  were 
captured  slew  one  another  when  they  found  what  would  be 
their  lot  as  the  slaves  of  the  conquerors. 

the  compiler  Florus,  iii.  3  :  Marius  mira  statim  velocitate  occupatis  compen- 
diis  prsevenit  hostem,  &c. 

1  Frontin.  Strateg.n.  4,  6. 

2  The  numbers  given  by  the  historians  are  of  course  mere  guesses,  and 
no   doubt  vastly   exaggerated.      Velleius,  ii.  12,  reports  that  150,000  were 
killed;    Livy,  Epit.    68,   raises  the   number    to   200,000,    and   adds    90,000 
prisoners. 

3  Florus,  iii.  3 :  Rex  ipse  Teutobodus  quaternos  senosque  equos  transsilire 
solitus,  vix  unum,  quum  fugeret,  ascendit,  proximoque  in  saltu  comprehensus 
insigne    spec!  acul urn    triumphi   fuit,    quippe   vir    proceritatis    eximise  super 
tropsea  sua  eminebat.    According  to  Orosius,  vi.  1 6,  he  was  killed. 
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The  victory  of  Marius  was  complete,  and  his  reward     CHAP 

was  a  fifth  consulship.1     He  again  went  to  Rome  as  in   , ^ — * 

the  year  before,  probably  to  make  sure  of  his  re-election,  0^nramjjj? 
but  he  refused  to   celebrate   a  triumph  as  long  as  the  ofMariua. 
second  half  of  the  barbarians  who  threatened  Italy  were 
still  in  the  field.     To  destroy  the  Cimbri,  as  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  Teutones,  he  considered  as  his  special  task ; 
and  his  services  were  the  more  indispensable,  as  his  col- 
league in  the  consulship,  Lutatius  Catulus,  had  failed  to 
protect  the  frontier  from  their  invasion. 

The  Cimbri  upon  their  separation  from  the  Teutones  Failure  of 
had  crossed  to  the  east  of  the  Ehine,  and  had  penetrated  Catulus  to 
over  the   Brenner  pass.     Their  way  into  Italy  was  the  Jj^J^6 
valley  of  the  Athesis  (Adige  or  Etsch).     Catulus  hoped  the 
to  block  this  road,  and  had  drawn  up  the  main  body  of  his  Cimbn- 
army  on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  that  rapid  river  or 
rather  torrent,  had  thrown  a  bridge  across  it,  and  fortified 
the  eastern  head  of  this  bridge,  so  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  operate  on   either   bank.     But   the  troops   under  his 
command  were  not  animated  by  the  true  Roman  spirit, 
and  were  not  trained  and  disciplined  by  a  Marius.     When 
the  enemies  approached,  and  set  to  work  to  destroy  the 
bridge  by  trunks  of  trees  weighted  with  stones   which 
they  launched  against  it,  the  legions  were  seized  with  a 
panic  even  before  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  camp.    Ifc 
was  impossible  to  calm  them  or  to  hold  them  back ;  they 
insisted  upon  retreating,  and  were  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing out  of  the  camp  in  an  ignominious   flight.     Another 
general  would  have  opposed  his  own  person  to  the  wretched 
cowards,  and  left  them  no  chance  but  to  pass  over  his 
body.     But  Catulus  had  not  the  spirit  for  such  heroism. 
Seeing  that  he  could  hold  his  troops  no  longer,  he  placed 
himself  at  their  head  to  make  it  appear  that  the  retreat 
was  ordered  by   himself,    and  thus  to  save  at  least  the 

1  Plutarch  (Mar.  22)  relates  a  story  more  curious  than  credible.  Marius, 
he  says,  had  just  raised  a  great  pile  of  arms,  picked  up  on  the  battle-field,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  fire  to  it  in  celebration  of  his  victory,  when  horse- 
men came  pricking  up  direct  from  Borne  to  announce  that  he  had  been  re- 
elected  consul. 
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BOOK     appearance  of   military  discipline.     Plutarch  praises  the 

* ^ ,   general  for  this  prompt  resolution,  and  for  the  noble  spirit 

which  he  had  shown  by  sacrificing  his  own  reputation  to 
that  of  his  fellow- citizens.1  This  ingenious  conceit  de- 
serves to  be  admired.  It  argues  great  skill  in  its  author, 
whoever  that  may  be,  especially  if  it  was  the  noble 
Catulus  himself,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think,  who  was  not 
only  a  great  general,  but  also  a  scholar,  a  brilliant  orator 
and  art  critic,  and  who,  like  Sulla  and  several  others  of 
his  contemporaries,  took  care  to  note  down  and  publish 
an  historical  account  of  his  own  exploits,2  in  which  he 
was  not  remiss  in  praising  himself  and  maligning  those 
who  were  on  the  opposite  side. 

Bravery  The  pusillanimous  conduct  of  Catulus  and  his  army 

arom  ti-  aPPears  still  more  contemptible  if  it  is  compared  with  the 
tudeof  On.  bearing  of  the  small  detachment  which  was  posted  on. 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Adige  for  the  defence  of 
the  bridge.  They  awaited  the  enemy  and  offered  a 
stout  resistance,  till  at  last  they  were  overpowered 
and  made  prisoners.  How  much  depended  in  such 
an  emergency  on  the  firmness  of  the  commander  we 
learn  from  an  incident  accidentally  mentioned  by  Pliny.3 
When  a  centurion  called  Cneius  Petreius  observed  that 
the  tribune  who  was  in  command  hesitated  and  shrank 
from  the  attempt  to  force  a  way  with  the  sword,  he 
struck  him  down,  and,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
small  body,  led  them  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy  to 
a  spot  where  they  were  able  to  resist  for  some  time  longer. 
The  Cimbri  were  not  destitute  of  chivalrous  spirit.  They 
honoured  the  courage  of  the  detachment,  which  they 

1  Plutarch,  Marius,  23  :  evQa  Srj  Kdr\os  eSet^ev  eavrbv  &<rirfi>  %p$i  rbv  ayadbv 
Kal  re\eioj/  ap^ovra  r}]v  O-VTOV   86£av  ei>  vffrepcp  TTJS  TUV  TTOAITOIJ/  TtBffj.ei/ov,   eVei 
yap    OVK    Hirfide     rovs     ffTpariunas    pevetv,  aAA'  ewpa    TreptSews   ava^vyvvvTas, 
apaaBat  /ceA.euo'as  T~bv  aerbj'  ets  TOVS  irp<t>TOvs  T&V  aTr€p\o^,fV(i}v  &p/j.f]fff  8p6/ji.cf),  Kal 
irp&TOS  riyzi-ro,  Povx6fj.evos  avrov  rb  alcrxpov,  a\\a  ^  TTJS  irarpidos  yeveffdui  Kal 
SOK€IV  /u,)j  (pevyovTas ,  aAA'   €Tro/j.(t>ovs  Tff  ffTparijyip  iroie'tyQat  t^jv  dTro^cipTjo'tv. 

2  He  wrote  '  de  consulatu  et  de  rebus  gestis  suis.'     See  Cicero,  Brut.  35, 
132.     There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  we  owe  to  his  pen  the  singular  re- 
presentation of  his  flight  which  Plutarch  adopted. 

3  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxii.  6. 
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might  have  annihilated,  by  allowing  them  to  depart  un- 
harmed.1 The  heroic  Petreius  was  presented  by  his  com- 
rades with  the  most  honourable  of  all  military  decorations, 
a  wreath  made  of  grass  in  acknowledgment  of  their  de- 
liverance by  him  from  a  besieging  force,2 

Catulus  retired  with  his  army,  which  though  not  TheCim- 
defeated  in  battle  must  have  been  demoralised,  towards  vai[ey  Of 
the  river  Po,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  the  pursuing  the  Po- 
Cimbri  by  just  managing  to  cross  that  river  before  they 
were  upon  him.  The  whole  of  that  fruitful  plain  which 
extends  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po  was  now  open  to 
the  enemy,  and  remained  in  their  hands  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  102  B.C.  This  plain  had  not  been 
devastated  by  a  great  war  since  the  time  of  Hannibal. 
It  was  very  rich  and  well  cultivated.  Its  exceeding  pro- 
ductiveness is  praised  in  warm  terms  by  Polybius,  who 
knew  it  from  personal  observation.3  It  was  now  the  prey 
of  a  greedy  enemy,  and  probably  suffered  not  less  than 
Gaul  had  suffered  a  few  years  before.  The  Cimbri  re- 
mained quite  unmolested,  and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Teutones  before  push  ing  further  southwards  towards  Koine. 

Meanwhile    Marius,  as  we  have   seen,   had  after  his  Return  of 
great  victory  at  Aquae  Sextiae  gone  to  Rome.    He  seemed 


to  be  in  no  great  hurry  to  finish  in  Italy  the  war  which 
IT-IT  «/^ii  -i  •  i  consulship. 

he  had  begun  in  Gaul.  Perhaps  he  did  not  care  to  share 
the  command  with  a  man  like  Catulus,  and  preferred  wait- 
ing for  his  election  to  another  consulship  for  the  year 
101  B.C.,  so  that  he  might  have  the  command  in  his  own 

1  On  what  conditions  they  were  dismissed  is  not  stated.     Plutarch  (Mar. 
23)  only  says  that  the  terms  were  confirmed  by  solemn  oaths.     The  Eomans 
must  have  promised  to  do  something  which  they  could  not  do  on  the  spot, 
perhaps  to  pay  a  certain  sum  as  a  ransom. 

2  Marius  and  also  Catulus  subsequently  approved  and  honoured  the  deed  of 
Petreius  by  attending  at  a  solemn  sacrifice  which  he  offered.     Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
xxii.   6  :    Invenio  apud  auctores    eundem    [Petreium]    prseter  hunc    honorem 
adstantibus  Mario  et  Catulo  prsetextatum  immolassead  tibicinem  foculo  posito. 
It  was  probably  on  the  occasion  of  the  flight  of  Catulus  that  the  son  of  M. 
Aurelius  Scaurus  exhibited  the  cowardice  which  his  father  punished  by  forbid- 
ding him  to  appear  before  his  face.     Tn  consequence  of  this  disgrace  the  young 
man  killed  himself  (Aurel.  Victor,  v.  72).  3  Polyb.  ii.  15. 
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hand  alone.  His  army  was  brought  from  Gaul  into 
northern  Italy,  and  as  it  would  seem,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sulla,  united  with  the  army  of  Catulus.  The 
latter  must  have  required  repose  and  reorganization 
under  a  vigorous  hand  before  it  conld  again  be  led  against 
an  enemy  from  whom  it  had  so  ignominiously  fled. 

The  summer  of  101  B.C.  had  already  come,  when  at 
length  Marius  at  the  head  of  the  two  combined  armies 
opened  the  campaign  against  the  Cimbri.  He  crossed 
the  Po,  and  came  upon  the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vercellse.1  It  is  reported  that  the  Cimbri  as  yet  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Teutones  at 
Aquse  Sextise,2  and  that  they  were  still  waiting  for  their 
arrival.  But  this  is  simply  impossible.  If  the  convey- 
ance of  news  had  been  so  slow  that  a  whole  year  was  not 
sufficient  to  spread  reports  of  such  a  catastrophe  from 
one  side  of  the  Alps  to  the  other,  a  combined  operation 
of  the  two  tribes  could  never  even  have  been  projected. 
But  this  and  all  other  statements  that  have  reference  to 
the  campaign  of  101  B.C.  are  in  the  highest  degree  con- 
fused and  fantastical ;  nay,  some  of  them  are  evident 
misrepresentations  of  the  real  events.  If  we  were  sure 
that  these  misrepresentations  were  derived  from  Sulla's 
own  memoirs,3  we  should  have  to  form  a  very  mean 
opinion  of  that  great  man?s  literary  fitness  for  writing 
history,  and  of  his  veracity.  But  in  all  probability  it  was 
Lutatius  Catulus  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of 
the  nonsense  and  the  lies  which  disfigure  the  narrative  of 
this  campaign.4 

1  Plutarch,  Mar.  25. 

2  Plutarch,  Mar.  24,  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  they  did  not  know  or  pre- 
tended not  to  know  :   efre  ayvoovvrfs  ovrus  T^V  e/ceiVcoj/  fdopav,   eire  &ov\6(j.fvoi 
So/celi/  a.TriffTttv. 

3  According  to  Plutarch,  Mar.  25,  26,  some  features  in  the  description  of 
the  battle  of  Vercellse  which  depreciate  the  merits  of  Marius  and  extol  those 
of  Catulus  are  taken  from  Sulla's  memoirs.     But  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
Sulla  left  these  memoirs  unfinished  to  the  care  of  Lucullus,  and  it  is  at  least 
possible,  though  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  guilt  of  misrepresentation  rests 
partly  on  other  shoulders. 

4  Plutarch  twice  refers  to  the  narrative  of  Catulus  (Mar.  25  and  26). 
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When  the  two  armies  were  near  each  other,  the  Cimbri,      CHAP, 
we  are  told,  sent  messengers  and  repeated   the  demand  ' 

once  made  before  for  land  to  settle  upon.  When  this  was 
refused,  they  requested  Marius  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  the 
for  a  battle,  and,  as  if  this  request  were  not  silly  enough, 
it, is  added  that  Marius,  though  he  at  first  had  rejected  it 
as  unreasonable,  yet  finally  agreed  to  it,  and  fixed  the 
third  day  for  a  meeting  of  the  two  armies  in  the  Raudian 
plain  near  Ver  cell  0e. ]  There  the  Cimbri  drew  up  in  a  square, 
of  which  each  side  was  thirty  stadia,  or  almost  four  Roman 
(three  and  a  half  English)  miles,  in  extent ;  the  warriors 
forming  the  first  ranks  were  fastened  together  with  chains, 
so  that  no  one  of  them  could  move  forward  or  backward 
by  himself.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  stuff  could 
find  its  way  into  serious  books  of  history,  and  could  be 
repeated  without  hesitation  to  the  present  day.  The  in- 
ventors of  this  ingenious  device  are  perhaps  the  same 
who  related  that  the  Cimbri  crossed  the  snow  mountains 
of  the  Alps  by  sliding  down  on  their  shields,2  and  that 
they  endeavoured  to  stem  the  torrent  of  the  Adige  with 
their  shields  and  hands.3 

As  worthless  as  this  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Rpasons 
Cimbri  is  the  description  given  by  Plutarch  and  others  of  garbled 
the  great  battle   itself  in   which   Marius  overthrew  and  state~ 
annihilated  the  power  of  the  barbarians.     Here  we  can 
see  quite  distinctly  that  jealousy  of  Marius  guided  the 
writer's   pen.     He    says    that   Marius    purposely   placed 
Catulus  and  his  twenty  thousand  and  three  hundred  men 
in  the  centre  of  his  line  of  battle,  and  drew  the  centre 

1  Plutarch,  Mar.  25  :  TO  ireS'iov  TO  irepl  Be/?Ke'\Aas.     Flor.  iii.  3 :  In  paten- 
tissimo  quern  Randium  vocant  campo. 

2  Plutarch,    Mar.     23  :     Hvwfav    Se    TOWS    Bvpfobs    7r\are?s  t/iro-nfleWes  TO?S 
ffui/jLaffiv,  e?r'  atyevres  avrovs  vireipepovro  Kara  Kprj/uLvoaf  o\irr6-f]/j.aTa  Kal  \urffd8as 
axa-vets  e^vrwv.     Feats  of  this  kind  may  have  been  practicable  for  the  men, 
but  -what  a"bout   the  women    and    children,    carts,    baggage,    and    draught 
animals  ?     The  Cimbri  were  not   Alpine   tourists,  but  a  whole  nation  wan- 
dering. 

3  Flor.  iii.  3 :  Postquam  retinere  amnem  manibus  et  clipeis  frustra  temp- 
taverant.     Comp.  Strabo,  vii.  2,  who  ridicules  the  story  that  the  Cimbri  fought 
with  their  swords  against  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
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further  back  than  the  wings,  in  order  that  Catulus  might 
not  have  a  chance  of  coming  upon  the  enemy  before  the 
wings  where  his  own  troops  fought  had  closed  with  them 
and  decided  the  victory.  But,  we  are  further  told,  the 
result  was  very  different  from  what  Marius  had  designed. 
Clouds  of  dust  arose  before  him  and  hid  the  enemy  from 
his  view,  so  that  he  advanced  in  the  wrong  direction 
where  he  did  not  meet  the  enemies  at  all.  Meanwhile, 
Catulus'  army  came  right  upon  the  main  body  of  the 
Cimbri,  and  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  victory,  conquer- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  hostile  standards  and  causing 
the  greatest  slaughter.  We  are  here  expected  to  believe 
that  such  an  experienced  general  as  Marius  charged  all 
the  while  into  a  cloud  of  dust,  whilst  close  beside  him 
thousands  of  enemies  stood  closely  packed,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  a  fierce  struggle  with  his  centre.  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  Marius  expected  to  defeat  the  Cimbric  host 
with  one  half  of  his  army,  and  that  he  feared  that 
Catulus  might  gain  the  victory  too  soon.  It  is  far  more 
likely  that  Marius  placed  no  great  confidence  in  a  com- 
mander who  had  so  discreetly  turned  his  back  upon  the 
enemy  the  year  before,  and  in  soldiers  who  had  broken 
panic-stricken  out  of  a  fortified  camp.  He  had  no  doubt 
good  reasons  for  assigning  to  them  the  central  position  in 
his  line,  and  for  curving  that  line  inward,  so  that  they 
were  not  the  first  to  come  into  conflict  with  an  enemy 
whom  they  so  much  dreaded.  In  point  of  fact,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  Marius  who  planned 
and  fought  the  battle,  whatever,  efficient  aid  may  have 
been  rendered  by  Sulla  or  even  by  Catulus. 

Though  we  do  not  know  how  the  battle  of  Vercellse 
was  fought,  we  know  that  it  ended  with  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  hostile  army  and  with  the  final  deliverance  of 
Italy  from  the  greatest  danger  which  had  threatened  it 
since  the  invasion  of  Hannibal.  The  irregular  bravery  of 
the  barbarians  succumbed  to  the  disciplined  valour  of  the 
Roman  legions  and  to  the  superior  tactics  of  the  Roman 
leaders.  The  heat  of  the  Italian  summer  also  was  in 
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favour  of  the  sons  of  the  south,  for  the  battle  was  fought  CHAP, 
on  the  30th  of  July.  Marius  had  chosen  his  position  so  « — V — 
skilfully  that  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  blinded  the 
enemies,  whilst  the  wind  blew  the  dust  into  their  faces. 
They  were  soon  spent  with  fatigue  and  were  slaughtered 
by  thousands.  Pursued  to  their  laager  waggons,  they  were 
assaulted  by  their  own  wives  with  knives  and  axes,  and 
driven  back  upon  the  Romans  at  their  heels.  The  women 
themselves  preferred  death  at  their  own  hands  to  slavery. 
Thus  the  battle  ended  in  extermination.  Several  hundreds 
of  thousands  are  said  to  have  been  slain  or  captured, 
whilst  the  loss  of  the  Romans  was  quite  insignificant. 

The  battle  in  the  Raudian  plain  near  Vercellse,  of  the  Import- 
details  of  which  we  know  next  to  nothing,  was  one  of  the  results  of 
great  decisive  battles  in  the  annals  of  Rome  and  of  the  the  battle- 
world.  The  movement  of  the  German  races  southward 
was  for  the  present  stopped.  Rome  was  saved,  and  the 
saviour  uf  Rome  was  Marius,  the  champion  of  the  people. 
He  now  occupied  a  position  too  prominent  for  a  man  of 
his  ambitious  character.  There  was  no  room  in  the 
republican  constitution  for  the  continuance  of  such  power, 
to  which  he  had  been  now  accustomed  for  years,  and  he 
was  too  proud  to  step  back  into  the  rank  of  a  common 
citizen.  It  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  had  he  now 
died,  he  would  have  gone  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  people,  as  a  second  Romulus  or 
Camillus,  unstained  with  any  blood  save  that  of  foreign 
foes.  But  he  lived,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  for  his 
country,  to  bring  greater  calamities  over  Italy  than  any 
invasion  of  barbarians  could  have  produced. 

The  double  triumph  which  Marius  celebrated  for  his  The 
victories  over  the  Teutones  and  the  Cimbri  marks  the 
climax  of  his  great  career.  The  peasant's  son  had  risen  Catulus. 
to  a  height  which  he  could  hardly  have  reached  in  his 
wildest  dreams.  He  stood  so  high  that  he  could  afford  to 
be  modest  and  generous.  In  the  preceding  year  he  had 
refused  the  triumph  offered  for  his  first  victory,  because  he 
had  only  done  half  his  work.  Now  he  refused  to  claim  all 
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BOOK  the  honour  for  himself,  though  it  was  he  who  had  incon- 
—^^  testably  the  merit  of  the  great  success.1  He  insisted  that 
Catulus  who  had  fought  by  his  side  should  also  triumph 
by  his  side,  and  he  shared  the  most  coveted  of  all  distinc- 
tions with  a  man  who  must  have  been  even  then  secretly 
his  enemy.  Lutatius  Catulus  did  all  he  could  to  tarnish 
the  laurels  of  Marius  by  his  lying  reports  of  his  own  su- 
perior services;  and  worse  than  this, he  proved  himself  the 
most  implacable  foe  of  Marius  in  that  dreadful  hour  when 
the  saviour  of  Rome  was  driven  from  her  walls  with  a  price 
put  on  his  head.2  To  be  just,  we  must  say  that  the  coarse 
but  honest  soldier  deserves  more  respect  than  his  high-born 
and  refined  detractors.  It  would  have  been  fortunate  for 
Rome  if  his  talents  as  a  statesman  had  equalled  his  powers 
as  a  soldier :  for  his  sense  of  justice  would  have  preserved 
him  from  the  mad  freaks  of  such  men  as  Appuleius  and 
Glaucia,  Cinna  and  Carbo,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards 
associated,  and  who  led  him  into  paths  which  he  could  not 
tread  with  safety  and  honour. 

1  Liv.  Epit.  68:    Marius   totius   civitatis  consensu  exceptus   pro   duobus 
triumphis  qui  adferebantur  uno  contentus  fuit.    Plutarch,  Mar.  27  '. 

/j,6vov  T}>V  Mdpiov  r)|iow  a/jt,<f>OT epovs  TOVS 
d\\a  juercfc  TOV  KarAow. 

2  Appian,  Sell.  Civ.  i.  74, 
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CHAPTER  X. 

INTERNAL    HISTORY    FROM  THE    GRACCHI    TO    THE    SOCIAL 
WAR.       121-91    B.C. 

THE  events  that  took  place  in  the  internal  life  of  the     CHAP. 

Roman   people  between  the  failure  of   the   Sempronian   • r 

reforms  and  the  beginning  of  the  murderous  Social  war  eridenc 
are    very   imperfectly   known    from  a  variety  of    casual  for  the 
notices  and  unconnected  statements,  which  are  scattered 
in  writers  of  secondary  importance  and  mostly  of  a  later 
period.     The  deficiency  thus  existing  in  the  sources  of 
our  information  is  to  some  small  extent  supplied  by  frag- 
ments of  two  laws,  the  Thorian  and  the  Acilian,  which 
have  been  preserved  in  the  original.      These    authentic 
fragments  give  minute  and  accurate  information  on  several 
important  points  of  detail ;  but  they  do  not  make  up  for 
the  want  ol   a  coherent  historical  narrative  such  as  is 
contained  in  the  works  of  Polybius,  Sallust,  and  Livy  for 
other  parts  of  the  republican  period.     In  consequence  of 
this  want  we  are  unable  to  explain  the  cause,  tendency, 
and  effect  of  a  great  number  of  events.     Some  of  these 
events  are  known  only  by  the  occurrence  of  a  name  or 
a  casual  allusion  in  writers  who  refer  to  them  as  well 
known,  and  therefore  give  no  explanation  of  them.     In 
addition  to  this  we  find  that  the  scanty  information  we 
possess  is  coloured  by  party  spirit  arid  personal  antipathies, 
so  that  the  greatest  caution  is  required  in  its  use.     If  we 
had  these  party  statements  complete,  we  should  be  able 
to  cross-examine  our  witnesses,  to  test  the  veracity  of  one 
by  the   facts   of   the  others,   but   this   is   unfortunately 
impossible.      The  historical  literature  of  this  period  of 
the  decline  of  the  republican  institutions  has  been  under 
VOL.  v. 
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the  influence  of  a  malignant  star.  It  was  exceedingly 
rich  and  diversified.  The  time  of  Sulla  was  a  period  of 
great  literary  activity,  especially  in  the  department  of 
historical  literature.  Speeches,  memoirs,  annals  in  Latin 
and  in  Greek,  were  composed  in  great  numbers.  The 
speeches  of  C.  Gracchus,  C.  Fannius,  C.  Papirius  Carbo, 
L.  Crassus,  M.  Cato,  M.  Antonius,  C.  Memmius,  C. 
Flavins,  the  memoirs  of  Rutilius  Rufus,  j3Smilius 
Scaurus,  Lutatius  Catulus,  and  Sulla,  the  annals  of 
Claudius  Quadrigarius,  Valerius  Antias,  Cornelius  Sisenna, 
and  Licinius  Macer,  contained  abundant  materials  for 
the  history  of  this  time.  But  almost  every  vestige  of  all 
this  literary  work  has  disappeared,  nay  the  writings 
derived  from  these  sources,  such  as  the  respective  books 
of  Livy,  are  likewise  lost,  and  there  is  nothing  left  but 
meagre  abridgments  of  abridgments,  compiled  by  super- 
ficial writers  of  a  late  period.  We  have  therefore  a 
difficult  task  to  perform,  and  must  be  satisfied  if  we  can 
trace,  though  in  faint  outline,  the  main  features  of  that 
constitutional,  social,  and  moral  change  which  prepared 
the  final  revolution  and  the  establishment  of  a  military 
monarchy. 

The  government  of  the  nobility,  which  had  not  been 
disturbed  for  a  hundred  years,  was  shaken  but  not  broken 
by  the  reforms  introduced  by  the  two  Gracchi.1  The 
senators  had  lost  the  jurisdiction  which  before  had  been 
their  special  privilege ;  but  the  senate,  as  such,  had  pre- 
served its  purely  political  rights,  and  continued  to  be  the 
central  and  permanent  board  of  control  for  all  the  various 
annual  magistrates,  and,  as  such,  the  principal  bulwark  of 
the  aristocracy.  Besides,  the  senatorial  families  continued 
to  possess  wealth  and  the  influence  of  wealth,  in  spite  of 
the  agrarian  laws  of  the  Gracchi  and  the  confiscations 
which  had  taken  place  or  had  been  threatened.  Things 
had  remained  or  had  again  become  pretty  much  what  they 
had  been  before  the  Sempronian  laws.  Also  the  econo- 
mical condition  of  the  people  had  been  little  affected. 

1  Vol.  iv.  p.  320. 
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They  had  not  become  independent  of  the  rich  by  the  dis-  CHAP, 
tribution  of  corn,  nor  had  a  new  class  of  peasants  and  ^  _  *'  _^ 
small  freeholders  been  created  by  assignments  of  land. 
The  merchants  and  wealthy  capitalists,  the  farmers  of  the 
state  revenue,  and  the  great  contractors  for  public  works, 
remained  what  they  had  been,  intent  on  pecuniary  gain 
and  little  inclined  to  interfere  in  political  affairs.  They 
had  not  become  a  party  in  the  state,  able  to  serve  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  senate,  as  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
C.  Gracchus  when  he  transferred  to  them  the  courts  of 
justice  by  the  judiciary  law. 

The  old  fabric  of  the  constitution  and  society  there-  Dangers 
fore  had  remained  but  little  damaged  apart  from  a  few  -" 
dangerous  cracks  and  settlings.  It  was  still  habitable, 
though  no  longer  quite  comfortable  and  safe,  if  new  storms 
should  beat  against  it.  The  violations  of  the  formal  law, 
committed  by  the  Gracchi  as  well  as  by  their  opponents, 
had  broken  the  charm  which  had  ^surrounded  the  old 
institutions  and  preserved  them  in  spite  of  all  their 
defects.  As  the  government  had  at  its  disposal  neither  a 
standing  army  nor  a  great  police  force,  it  was  the  people 
themselves  and  their  attachment  to  the  existing  order  of 
things,  which  could  alone  guarantee  its  continuance.  The 
general  feeling  that  the  laws  were  inviolable  had  made  them 
so.  But  Tiberius  Gracchus,  by  his  violation  of  established 
law  and  custom,  and  especially  by  the  violation  of  the 
tribunician  '  sacrosanctitas,3  undermined  the  foundation 
on  which  all  order  rested,  and  caused  a  disregard  for  the 
constitution  which  was  most  fatal  to  it.  It  was  he  who 
put  the  momentary  whim  of  the  people  in  the  place  of 
long-established  fundamental  law.  He  preached  the 
doctrine  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  popular  assembly,  and 
taught  succeeding  demagogues  how  by  the  clever  use  of 
this  machinery  they  could  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
state,  deal  freely  with  all  public  and  private  rights,  and  in 
fact  substitute  a  popular  or  personal  despotism  for  the 
dominion  of  the  laws.  A  state  which  was  thus  always  at 
the  mercy  of  the  populace  could  continue  to  exist  only  so 
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long  as  it  was  possible  to  keep  the  populace  in  good 
humour  or  to  deprive  them  by  force  or  skill  of  dangerous 
leaders. 

If  the  Koman  nobility  had  clearly  apprehended  the 
danger  which  was  threatening  their  own  existence  and 
that  of  the  republic,  and  if  they  had  been  firmly  resolved 
to  work  out  a  reform,  it  might  still  have  been  possible  to 
stave  off  the  collapse  of  the  old  institutions.  The  first 
sacrifice  which  they  would  have  had  to  make  for  this  pur- 
pose would  have  been  a  renunciation  of  the  privilege  of 
enriching  themselves  by  the  plunder  of  the  commonwealth. 
They  would  then  have  had  to  stoop  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
invigorating  themselves  and  the  whole  community  by  the 
reception  of  new  blood.  They  did  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Instead  of  decreasing,  the  avarice,  rapacity,  and 
venality  of  the  nobles  increased  from  year  to  year.  The 
claim  of  the  Italian  allies  for  admission  into  the  Eoman 
citizenship,  which  once  made  and  backed  by  the  democratic 
leaders  was  sure  to  reappear  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
was  rejected  with  proud  disdain  and  from  selfish  motives. 
Thus  the  time  was  wasted  in  which  a  reform  might  have 
been  tried  with  effect.  When  Sulla,  a  generation  later, 
attempted  a  restoration  of  the  aristocratic  constitution,  it 
was  too  late. 

From  the  Gracchi  down  to  Sulla  we  cannot  discover  a 
single  bold,  comprehensive,  genuine  attempt  to  reform  the 
republican x-onstitution.  All  the  attempts  that  were  made 
were  partial,  paltry,  and  so  feeble  that  the  proposed  measures 
were  either  not  carried  or  soon  again  set  aside.  A  gradual 
reform  in  detail  would  not  in  itself  have  been  hopeless. 
On  the  contrary  it  would  have  agreed  with  the  old  practice 
by  which  isolated  and  partial  improvements,  successively 
introduced,  had  secured  the  development  and  expansion  of 
the  primitive  form  of  government.  But  to  advance  by 
this  road,  it  was  essential  that  steps  once  taken  should 
not  be  retraced.  It  was  of  110  avail  to  make  laws  on 
one  day  and  on  the  next  to  repeal  them,  to  overthrow  them 
by  violence,  or  to  treat  them  as  of  no  binding  force. 
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This  oscillation  necessarily  weakened  the  respect  for  all     CHAP. 
laws  and  diminished  the  authority  of  that  class  of  citizens   . 
which  supplied   magistrates   and  senators,   and   was  re- 
garded by   the   great  mass  of   the  people  as  the  chief 
support  of  the  existing  institutions. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  nobility  succeeded  in 
delaying  the  execution  of  the  agrarian  laws  of  the 
Gracchi,  then  in  modifying  them  in  their  own  interest,  and 
finally  in  putting  them  aside  altogether.  By-and-by  the 
attempt  was  made  by  a  lex  Servilia  to  abrogate  the  judi- 
ciary law  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  to  restore,  at  least  in  part, 
the  judicial  functions  to  the  senators,  by  forming  a  mixed 
body  of  judges,  consisting  of  senators  and  knights.1  This 
law  was  probably  passed  in  106  B.C.,2  but  it  must  have 

1  This  is  the  purport  of  the  lex  Servilia  Csepionis,  according  to  Julius  Obse- 
queus,  101  :  Per  Csepionem  consulem  senatorum  etequitum  iudicia  commum- 
cata ;  'and  according  to  Cassiodorus,  Chron.  s.  a.  :  His  consulibus  per  Servilixim 
Csepionem   consulem   iudicia   equitibus  et  senatoribus  communicata.      These 
statements  are  positive  and  conclusive.     They  are  not  refuted  by  the  following 
passage  of  Tacitus  (Annal.  xii.   60)  :  Cum  Semproniis  rogationibus  equester 
ordo  in  possessione  iudiciorum  locaretur  aut  rursum  Servilise  leges  senatui 
iudicia  redderent,  Mariusque  et  Sulla  olim  de  eo  vel  prsecipue  bellarent.     The 
expression  used  by  Tacitus  is  a  little  vague  and  careless,  but  is  compatible 
with  an  interpretation  which  makes  it  agree  with  the  testimony  of  the  two 
other  witnesses.     The  iudicia  were  in  fact  given  again  to  the  senate,  though  in 
part  only,  by  the  Servilian  law.    See  A.  W.  Zumpt,  Bom.  Criminal-Becht,  ii.  1, 

p.  192. 

2  Mommsen,  Bom.  Gesch.  ii.  p.  132,  is  of  opinion  that  the  rogation  of  Servi- 
lius  Csepio  was  not.  passed.   But  the  way  in  which  it  is  mentioned  allows  of  no 
doubt  that  it  became  law.    If  it  had  not,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  it.     ] 
was  long  the  general  opinion  that  remnants  of  this  Servilian  law  had  been 
preserved.     There  are  several  fragments  of  a  bronze  tablet,  fully  described 
by  Mommsen    in    Corpus   Inscript.   Lat.  \.   p.  49,    which  contain   two   laws 
in  the  original.     On   one  side   was   engraved  the  lex  Thoria,   on  the  other 
there  are  considerable  portions  of  a  law  which  regulated  the  organization 
of  certain  courts.     These  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  lex  Servilia  ;  but  it 
is  most  probable  that  they  are  parts  of  a  lex  Acilia,  twice  quoted  by  Cicero  (in 
Verr.  Act.  i.   17,  51  ;  Act.  ii.  1,   9,  26).     The  law  contained,   among  other 
matters,  special  regulations  relating    to   the  formation   of  the  juries,  which 
agree  with  the  Sempronian  lex  iudiciaria.     It  belongs  most  likely  to  the  time 
immediately  succeeding  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus.     The  fragments  are  edited 
by  Klenze  (Fragmenta  legis  Servilia,  Berlin,  1825),  by  Kudorff  in  1862,  and  by 
Mommsen  in  the  Corpus  Inscript.  Lat.  n.  198,  p.  49.     A  full  critique  is  given 
by   A.   W.    Zumpt   in    his  Criminal-Bee^  der  rout.    Eepublik,  ii.  1,  chaps. 
7-11. 
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BOOK      been    of    very    short   duration.1       Its    author,    Servilius 

- ,___ _<    Ceepio,   who   by   this  proposal  and   in  his   whole   policy 

aimed  at  a  position  such  as  was  afterwards  occupied 
by  Sulla,  and  who  was  actually  called  at  one  time  the 
'  patron'  of  the  senate,2  had  the  great  misfortune  of 
causing-  the  terrible  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  on  the 
Ehone  in  105  B.C.,3  and  thereby  facilitating  the  election  of 
Marius  for  his  second  consulship.  He  was  thus  suddenly 
interrupted  in  his  political  career,  and  the  aristocratic- 
restoration  which  he  planned  fell  to  the  ground.  Had  he 
proved  himself  an  able  general  and  returned  home  as  a 
conqueror  over  the  barbarians,  he  might  have  led  his  party 
also  to  triumph.  His  incapacity,  as  we  have  seen, 
thwarted  all  these  projects  and  brought  Mm  to  an  igno-^ 
minious  end.  He  was  deposed  from  his  proconsular 
command  by  a  resolution  of  the  people  4  (a  plebiscitum)r 
and  removed  from  the  senate  by  a  law  which  the  tribune 
of  the  people,  Cassius  Longings,  had  proposed  to  the  effect 
that  any  magistrate  formally  deprived  of  his-  office  should 
also  be  expelled  from  the  senate.5  He  was  soon  after 6 
accused  of  having  robbed  the  sacred  treasure  of  Tolosa,, 
which,  as  he  asserted,  had  been  carried  off  by  force  on 
the  road  to  Massilia.7  By  a  resolution  of  the  people 8  a 

1  Cicero  (in   Verr.  Act.  i.  13,  37)  was  therefore  justified  in  ignoring  the 
period  of  the  restored  senatorial  jurisdiction  when  he  said  that  the  knights 
had  been  in  possession  of  the  tribunals  for  '  almost  fifty  years,'     The  number 
fifty  is  a  round  number,  and  hardly  appropriate  for  a  period  which  (from  C. 
Gracchus  to  Sulla)  lasted  only  forty-two  years. 

2  Viiler.  Max.  vi.  9,  13.  a  Above,  p.  95. 

4  Mommsen  (Bom.  Gesch.  ii.  p.  181)  is  mistaken  in  calling  this  deposition 
unconstitutional.  The  deposition  of  a  magistrate  during  his  year  of  office 
wns  indeed  unconstitutional.  See  vol.  iv.  p..  80.  But  the  case  was  different 
with  a  magistrate  whose  official  authority  was  prorogued.  The  prorogation 
was  not,  like  the  office  itself,  conferred  for  a  limited  time,  but  might  be  inde- 
finitely extended  as  well  as  arbitrarily  shortened.  See  Ljv.  xxvii.  20,  21  ; 
xxix.  19,  6.  Appian,  Hisp'.  83.  *  Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Cornel.  78. 

6  Probably  103  B.C.,  as  shown  by  Mommsen,  Rom.  Gesch.  ii.  p.  182. 

7  Above,  p.  93,  and  A.  W.  Zumpt,  Bom.  Crim.-BeoU,  i.  2,  349, 

8  This  resolution  was  moved  by  the  tribune,  C.  Norbanus,  and  on  this 
occasion  disorderly  scenes  took  place.     Two  tribunes  who  wished  to  interpose 
their  veto  were  prevented  by  force ;  ^Emilius  Scaurus,  the  first  senator  (prin- 
ceps  senatus),  and  others  were  wounded  with  stones.     On  account  of  these  acts 
.of  violence,  a  few  years  later  (93  B.C.)  C,  Norbanus  was  accused  by  P.  Sulpi- 
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judicial  inquiry  was  instituted  against  him,  and  also  against  CHAP, 
the  consul  Mallius  and  others  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  *. — ^ 
having  caused  the  great  military  reverse  of  105  B.C. 

Thus  Quintus  Servilius  Csepio  was  selected  as  the  Violent 
foremost  victim  of  his  party,  to  suffer  for  its  shortcomings  against  the 
and  misdeeds.  He  lost  his  whole  fortune,  which  was  nobles- 
confiscated  as  an  offset  against  the  lost  Tolosaii  treasure. 
He  was  even  condemned  to  death,  and  only  escaped  the 
last  penalty  of  the  law  by  the  interposition  of  the  popular 
tribune,  L.  Antistius  Eeginus,  a  devoted  personal  friend 
who  rescued  him  from  prison.1  He  was,  however,  obliged 
to  leave  Rome  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Smyrna, 
whither  his  friend  Antistius  had  followed  him.2  Cneius 
Mallius,  the  consul  of  105  B.C,,  who  shared  with  Csepio  the 
defeat  on  the  Rhone,  was  also  condemned.3  It  is  clear, 
though  our  information  is  very  scanty,  that  Rome  was 
agitated  with  the  most  violent  party  contests,  not  unlike 
those,  in  all  probability,  which  followed  the  miscarriages 
of  the  noble  commanders  in  the  Jugurthine  war.  The 
nobility  suffered  for  the  vices  of  its  representatives.  A 
reaction  took  place,  and  the  law  of  Servilius  Csepio  was 
superseded  by  another  lex  Servilia,  passed  under  the 
auspices  of  Servilius  Glaucia,  by  which  the  senators  were 
again  ousted  from  the  judicial  office  and  the  Sempronian 
law  was  restored.4 

In  the  midst  of  these  violent  convulsions  and  of  the  Reforms 
anxiety  produced  by  the  war  with  the  Cimbri  the  work  of  rSgionf 

cius  Rufus  under  the  lex  Appuleia  de  maiestate.  Norbanus  was  defended  by 
the  great  orator  M.  Antonius,  who  argued  that  a  '  seditio  '  was  justifiable  under 
the  circumstances  then  existing  in  Rome  (illam  Norbani  seditionem  ex  luctu 
civium  et  ex  Caepionis  odio,  qui  exercitum  amiserat,  neque  reprimi  potuisse  et 
iure  esse  conflatam.  Cicero,  De  Orat.  ii.  28,  124).  Antonius  made  out  that 
the  punishment  of  Caepio,  even  if  irregular,  was  not  an  offence  against  the 
majesty  of  the  people  (a  crimen  maiestatis),  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  added 
to  that  majesty.  Norbanus  was  acquitted  partly  in  consequence  of  the  defence 
of  Antonius,  partly  because  the  knights  who  were  then  the  judges  hated  Csepio 
on  account  of  his  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  the  judicial  office.  Cicero,  De 
Orat.  ii.  47-49. 

1  Valer.  Max.  iv,  7,  3.  2  Above,  p.  94. 

3  On  the  political  prosecutions  in  Rome,  see  vol.  iv.  pp.  94,  133. 

*  Cicero,  Brut.  62,  224 ;  P.  Scaur,  i.  2. 
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BOOK  partial  and  minor  reforms  went  on.  The  tribune  of  the 
^_  ,  '_^  people,  Cneius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  an  ancestor  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  proposed  and  carried  a  law  in  104  B.C.1  to 
the  effect  that  the  office  of  pontifex  should  be  conferred 
by  popular  election.  The  ancient  sacred  law  abhorred  all 
direct  interference  of  the  people  in  matters  of  religion. 
.  The  collegia  or  corporations  of  pontifices,  augurs,  keepers 
and  interpreters  of  the  Sibylline  books,  filled  up  vacancies 
in  their  respective  bodies  by  co-optation.  Thus  the  appoint- 
ment of  priests  might  be  looked  upon  as  effected  under 
the  direct  influence  of  the  gods ; 2  it  was  not  affected  and 
influenced  by  the  strife  of  political  parties.  The  sacer- 
dotal dignity  remained  intact,  and  the  observation  of  all 
the  minute  religious  ceremonies  in  the  transaction  of 
public  and  private  business  could  be  insisted  upon  more 
effectually  than  if  popular  favour  had  conferred  the 
priestly  office.  The  priests  could  lend  their  aid  to  the 
government  and  could  help  to  prevent  hasty  legislation, 
when  the  comitia  tributa  had  begun  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  tutelage  of  the  senate,  and  popular  leaders 
presumed  to  break  in  upon  the  long  dominion  of  the 
nobility.  But  even  the  divine  law  could  not  resist  all 
change,  though  it  was  the  last  to  give  way.  Shortly 
before  the  Hannibalic  war 3  the  first  breach  in  it  was 
made  by  a  law  which,  without  touching  the  right  of  co- 
optation  of  the  other  pontifices,  gave  to  the  people  the 
election  of  the  pontifex  maximus  and  of  the  chief  curio 
out  of  the  members  of  the  respective  corporations.  Now 
in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  popular  election, 
seventeen  out  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  were  drawn  by  lot, 

1  Ascon.  in  Cicer.    Cornel,   p.  78,    Orelli.     According  to  Velleius,  ii.  12, 
it  was  in  the  third   consulship  of  Marius,   which  would  be  a   year  later, 
103  B.C. 

2  See  Cicero,  Lei.  25,  96,  quoted  below,  p.  121,  n.  4. 

8  Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsr.  ii.  1,  24.  The  law  is  first  seen  in  operation  in 
212  B.C.  (Liv.  xxv.  2).  As  Livy  neither  in  the  first  nor  in  the  third  decade 
speaks  of  its  passing,  he  must  have  reported  it  in  the  second,  which  is  lost. 
Perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  measures  introduced  by  C.  Flaminius,  whose  career 
as  a  democratic  reformer  was  cut  short  by  his  death  in  the  battle  of  Lake 
Thrasymenus. 
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and  this  smaller  half  of  the  people  designated  the  person  1      CHAP. 

who   was   to   be   declared   chief   pontifex   by   the   other  , ^ — , 

members  of  the  pontifical  body.2 

Thus  at  a  comparatively  early  time  the  head  of  the  Previous 

state  religion  was  nominated   by  the  people.      But   the  effortsfor 

election  was  restricted,  inasmuch  as  nobody  could  be  made  flch  re- 

P  ,.      forms. 

pontifex  maximus  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  ponti- 
fical body  already,  and  had  become  so  by  co-optation.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  remove  this  privilege  in  145  B.C.  by 
C.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  anticipated  in  some  respects  the 
policy  of  the  Gracchi  and  attempted  also  to  pass  an 
agrarian  law.3  He  proposed  that  co-optation  should 
cease,  and  that  all  the  vacancies  in  the  pontifical  corpo- 
ration should  be  filled  up  by  popular  election.  But  the 
time  had  not  yefc  come  for  so  bold  an  innovation.  Crassus 
met  with  general  opposition.  Even  the  moderate  Lselius, 
who  was  much  inclined  to  introduce  reforms  himself, 
spoke  against  him.4  Another  forty  years  passed  during 
which  the  Sempronian  laws  agitated  the  state.  It  does 
not  seem  that  the  Gracchi  included  the  popular  election  of 
the  pontifices  in  their  programme.  But  the  democratic 
party  never  lost  sight  of  it,  and  at  last  it  was  carried  by 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  was  himself  a  member  of  the 
highest  nobility  and  far  from  revolutionary  in  his  policy. 
His  law  regulated  the  election  of  pontifices,  augurs,  and 

1  Cicero,  De  Leg.  Ayr.  ii.  7  :  Quod  populus  per  religionem  sacerdotia  man- 
dare  non  poterat,  ut  minor  pars  populi  vocaretur :  ab  ea  parte  qui  esset  factus, 
is  a  coll  egio  cooptaretur. 

2  A  kind  of  conge  d'elire,  which  bestowed  on  the  people  the  substantial 
right  of  election,  and  left  to  what  may  be  called  the  pontifical  chapter  the 
empty  form  of  renunciation. 

3  The  allusion  to  this  law  in  Varro,  De  Re  Rust.  \,  2,  9,  is  very  obscure, 
and   admits  of  no  satisfactory  interpretation.     Comp.  Pauly,  Real-Encyclop. 
iv.  p.  1056.     C.  Licinius  Crassus  is  stated  by  Cicero  (Lai.  25,  96)  to  have 
first  introduced  the  practice  by  which  the  public  orators  turned  their  faces 
towards  the   forum   and    away   from   the    comitium,  a   practice   ascribed  by 
Plutarch  (C.  Gracch.  3)  to  C.  Gracchus.     See  vol.  iv.  p.  444. 

4  Cicero,  Lcel.  25,  96:  Meministis  quam  popularis  lex    de    sacerdotiis  C. 
Licinii   Crassi    videbatur  :    cooptatio  enim   collegiorum  ad  populi  beneficium 
transferebatur.  .  .  .  Illius    rationem     religio     deorum     immortalium    nobia 
defendentibus  facile  vincebat. 
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BOOK  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books,*  all  of  whom  were  to 
_vn-_,  be  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pontifex  maxim  us, 
by  seventeen  tribes  out  of  the  thirty-five,  and  out  of  a 
list  of  candidates  drawn  up  by  the  respective  corporations. 
As  all  the  priestly  offices  were  held  for  life,  elections  could 
take  place  only  when  vacancies  occurred  by  death.  The 
candidate  elected  by  the  majority  of  the  seventeen 
tribes  was  then  presented  to  his  brethren  for  co-optation, 
which,  however,  was  a  mere  matter  of  form. 

The  election  of  the  priests  by  popular  suffrage  placed 
them  almost  on  a  level  with  the  political  magistrates,  and 
tended  to  diminish  that  awe  and  reverence  which  the 
vulgar  naturally  have  for  persons  of  independent  station 
and  superior  authority.  The  national  religion  had  long 
been  an  instrument  for  political  purposes,  and  it  naturally 
lost  its  spiritual  influence  in  proportion  as  it  became 
more  mixed  up  with  party  politics.  In  truth  its  spiritual 
influence  had  never  been  great.  It  consisted  too  much  of 
mere  ceremonial  observances  to  have  a  hold  on  the  imagi- 
nation and  to  influence  action.  Its  emptiness  and  insuffi- 
ciency were  felt  more  and  more,  as  the  Roman  people 
emerged  from  their  original  isolation  and  came  into  con- 
tact with  more  cultivated  and  more  excitable  narions. 
From  the  Greeks  and  from  the  peoples  of  Asia  the  sober- 
minded  Italians  received  religious  impressions  which  filled 
their  imagination  with  new  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  and 
warmed  them  to  more  fervent,  enthusiastic,  and  excited 
modes  of  worship,  We  have  seen  this  exemplified  in  the 
practices  introduced  by  the  worshippers  of  Bacchus.2 
Influence  The  Asiatic  rites  which  found  their  way  to  Rome  were 

^Oriental  g^  more  passiOnatef      Kybele,  the  great  mother  of  the 
worship.      gods,    had    been    publicly    received  among   the   Roman 
cteities  ^s  early  as  205  B.C.3     Her  festivals  and  games,  the 
Megalesia,  became  more  and  more  popular,  though  some- 
thing that  was  strange  and  offensive  always  clung  to  the 

1  Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsr.  ii.  1,  p.  26.     IMfommsen  is  of  opinion  that  the 
epulones  were  also  included  ;  bqt  there  is  no  direct  evidence. 

2  Vol.  iv.  p.  264,  ?  Vol.  iy.  p.  271, 
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wild  ceremonies  of  this  Oriental  worship,  and  no  native     CHAP. 
Eomans  were  allowed  to  dedicate  themselves  to  its  service.   . — ^ — - 
The  castrated  Asiatics,  called  Galli,  who  walked  or  danced 
in  procession  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  drums,  chanting 
and  begging,  were  no  doubt  at  first  looked  upon  with  awe 
and  a  mixture  of  contempt,1  but  gradually  the  Italians 
caught  the  infection..    Times  of  danger  and  great  national 
calamities  are  always  favourable  to  the  spread  of  supersti- 
tion, and  this  is  well  known  to  those  who  profit  by  it. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  in  the  great  excitement  pro-  Mission 
duced  by  the  Cjmbric  war,  a  high  priest  of  the  great  pr0phet 
Ideean  goddess,  named  Battakes,  came  from  Pessinus 
in  Phrygia  to  Rome,  dressed  in  his  fantastical  gold- 
embroidered  robes,  with  a  huge  golden  crown  or  mitre  on 
his  head.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
goddess  to  declare  that  her  sanctuary  in  Rome  had  been 
desecrated,  and- must  be  purified  by  the  public  authorities. 
He  was  so  presumptuous  that  he  actually  addressed  him- 
self to  the  magistrates  and  to  the  senate.  He  even 
ascended  the  public  platform  in  the  market-place  and  ven-^ 
tured  to  preach  to  the  people,  trying  to  rouse  their  super- 
stitious fears.  The  fact  that  a  foreign  priest  could  venture 
so  far  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Romans  at  that  time 
were  most  tolerant  in  matters  of  religion,  and  moreover 
that  the  foreign  modes  of  worship  had  already  taken  root 

1  This  is  unmistakeable  in  the  description  of  Lucretius,  ii.  610  : 
Hanc  vari.se  gentes  antique  more  sacrorum 
Idseam  yocitant  matrem,  Phrygiasque  catervas 
Dant  comites,  quigi  primum  ex  illis  finibus  edunt 
Per  terrarum  orbern  fruges  ecepisse  creari. 
Gallos  attribuunt,  quia  numen  qui  violarint 
Matris  et  ingrati  genitoribus  inventi  sunt, 
Significare  yolunt  indjgnos  esse  putandos 
Viyam  progeniem  qui  in  oras  luminis  edant. 

618  :  Tympana  tenta  tonant  palmis  et  cymbala  circum, 

Concava,  raucisonoque  minantur  cornua  cantu, 
Et  Phrygio  stimulat  numero  cava  tibia  mentes, 
Telaque  prseportant  violenti  signa  furoris, 
Ingratos  animos  atque  impia  pectora  volgi 
Conterrere  metu  quae  possint  numine  divse. 
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in  Italy.  Yet  the  arrogance  of  the  priest  provoked  resis- 
tance at  last.  It  was  especially  his  golden  crown,  an 
emblem  of  royalty  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Rome,  that 
provoked  resistance.  Battakes  was  compelled  by  Aulus 
Pompeius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  to  lay  it  aside.  When, 
thereupon,  he  continued  his  preaching,  with  the  applause 
of  a  numerous  crowd,  serious  disturbances  ensued,  and 
the  senate  ordered  him  to  withdraw  and  keep  within  the 
lodging  which  had  been  assigned  to  him.  The  prophet 
called  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  his  persecutors,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  hostile  tribune  suddenly 
fall  into  a  sickness  and  die  within  three  days.  His  triumph 
was  complete.  Nobody  dared  to  deny  his  divine  mission. 
He  was  permitted  to  resume  his  full  priestly  dress,  was 
loaded  with  presents  /and  honours,  and  when  he  left  Rome 
was  accompanied  by  a  long  train  of  men  and  women.1 

Whilst  foreign  superstitions  poured  into  Rome  and 
found  enthusiastic  sectaries  in  great  numbers,  it  appears 
that  the  native  religion  ceased  to  inspire  that  respect  and 
veneration  without  which  no  religious  institutions  can  re- 
tain their  vital  power.  No  part  of  the  Roman  worship  was 
more  noble  and  imposing  in  its  conception  than  that  which 
centred  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  the  common  hearth  of  the 
civil  community.  This  temple  and  its  service  stood  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  chief  pontiff,  whose 
official  residence,  the  old  palace  of  the  kings,  adjoined  it. 
The  priestesses  of  the  goddess,  only  six  in  number,  were 
chosen  by  him  from  the  most  distinguished  families,  and 
consecrated  to  her  service  for  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
They  enjoyed  special  privileges,  and  a  respect  which  marked 
them  in  everything  as  the  foremost  of  their  sex.  In  return 
for  these  honours  they  were  bound  under  cruel  penalties 
to  perform  most  scrupulously  their  sacerdotal  duties,  to 
keep  the  eternal  flame  burning,  and  to  preserve  unpolluted 
their  own  virgin  purity.  An  offence  committed  by  a  Yestal 
virgin  was  looked  upon  as  constituting  or  portending  a 
national  misfortune. 

1  Diod.  Frg.  xxxyi.  13. 
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This  being  so,  the  greatest  interest  attaches  to  a  cele-     CHAP. 
brated  trial  of  several  Vestals  which  took  place  in  113  B.C. 


As  we  happen  to  have  more  information  on  this  than  on 
most  other  events  that  happened  in  this  period,  it  is  worth  failure  in 
while  to  examine  it  somewhat  in  detail.      Whether  the  duty!™ 
charge  of  unchastity  l  was  well  founded  or  not,  the  fact  in 
itself  that  such  a  charge  could  be.  brought,  and  that  the 
alleged  guilt  of  the  Vestals  was  made  the  subject  of  inves- 
tigation, is  characteristic  of  the  moral  feeling  prevailing 
at  the  time,  and  of  the  respect  generally  entertained  for 
the  servants  of  religion  and  for  religion  itself. 

The  year  114  B.C.  was  marked  by  a  great  public  cala-  Story  of 
mity,  for  in  it  the  consul,  C.  Porcius  Oato,  suffered  a  signal  fere0faugh" 
defeat  in  Thrace,  and  lost  his  whole  army.2     In  this  same  Helvius. 
year  a  Roman  knight,  called  Helvius,  who  had  come  from 
Apulia  to  Rome  with  his  daughter,  to  see  the  public  games, 
was,  on  his  return  journey,  overtaken  by  a  sudden  thunder- 
storm.    In  order  to  get  quickly  under  cover,  he  caused  his 
daughter  to  mount  on  horseback.      She  was  riding  along 
when  a  flash  of  lightning  killed  her  and  the  horse  which 
she  rode.     When  she   was  examined,  no   sign   of  injury 
was  found   on  her.      Only  her   tongue  was    protruding. 
Her  clothes  were  not  rent,  but  stripped  off,  so  that  the 
naked  body  was  visible.     Her  rings  and  bracelets  and  all 
her  golden  ornaments  lay  scattered  about,  mixed  up  with 
the  trappings  of  the  horse.3 

An  event  like  this  was  a  portent,  an   indication    of  Informa- 
divine  anger  brought  upon  the  people  by  some  dire  offence  Jiaveot  ' 
against  the  gods.      The  guilty  must  be  found  out  and  against  the 
punished.      The  public  mind,  already  in  a  state  of  excite-  virgins. 
ineiit  on  account  of  the  Thracian  disaster,  was  easily  per- 
suaded that  some  great  disgrace  was  about  to  come  upon 

1  The  unchastity  of  a  Vestal  virgin  was  called  incest,  and  was  punished  by 
burying  alive. 

2  Above,   p.  26.     Flor.  iii.   4,   3  :    Ssevissimi  omnium  Thracum  Scordisci 
fuere,  sed  calliditas  quoque  ad  robur  accesserat.     Silvarum  et  montium  situs 
cum  ingenio  consentiebant.     Itaque  non  fusus  modo  ab  his  aut  fugatus,  sed, 
simile  prodigio,  totus  interceptus  exercitus,  quern  duxerat  Cato. 

3  Plut.  Quest.  Rom.  83.     Jul.  Obsequens,  97.     Cros.  v.  15. 
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Roman  virgins  and  Roman  knights.  This  prophetic  sen- 
timent sufficed  to  single  out  the  victims.  Before  long  it 
became  known  by  the  information  of  a  slave  that  three 
Yestal  virgins,  ^Emilia,  Marcia,  and  Licinia,  had  actually 
broken  their  vow  of  chastity*  The  chief  pontifex,  Publius 
Csecilius  Metellus,  instituted  an  inquiry,  and  found 
j^milia,  one  of  the  three,  guilty,  but  acquitted  the  other 
two.1 

What  punishment  the  pontifex  decreed  in  the  case  of 
JBmiHa  is  not  reported.  He  cannot  have  condemned  her 
to  death,  as  the  law  required  in  case  of  proved  unchas- 
tity  of  a  Yestal,  for  the  proceedings  against  her  were 
afterwards  resumed.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
pontifex  thought  the  charge  of  unchastity  was  not  proved, 
and  that  he  only  reprimanded  her  for  some  negligence,  or 
for  light,  indecorous  behaviour.2 

This  decision  of  the  pontifex  does  not  seem  to  have 
satisfied  public  opinion,  which,  we  must  remember,  was 
meanwhile,  in  113  B.C.,  again  alarmed  by  a  great  national 
calamity,  the  defeat  of  the  consul,  On.  Carbo,by  the  Cimbri. 
Accordingly  Sextus  Peducseus,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  "inquire,  under  the  presidency  of  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  well  known  for  his  severity,  into  the  cases  of 
alleged  prostitution  of  Vestal  virgins,  which  was  a  crime 
not  only  against  religion,  but  against  the  safety  of  the 
state.3  This  motion  was  in  reality  a  revolutionary  infringe- 

1  L.   Csecilius  Metellus  was  the    same  who,    as    censor  115  B.C.,   ejected 
thirty-two  members  from  the  senate  (Liv.  Epit.  62).     This  is  sufficient  proof 
that  he  was  a  severe  judge  in  maintaining  public  morality,  and  it  explains  the 
fact  that  he  had  many  personal  enemies.     He  also   endeavoured  to  bring  back 
the  ancient  simplicity  of  scenic  plays.     Cassiodor.  s.  a. :  L.  Metellus  et  Cn. 
Domitius  censores  artem  ludicram  ex  urbe  removerunt  prseter  Latinum  tibici- 
nem  cum  cantore  et  ludum  talorum. 

2  Such  a  reprimand  was  given  in  420  B.C.  to  a  Vestal  who  was  charged 
with  having  broken  her  vow.     Liv.  iv.  44,  11  :  Eodem   anno  Postumia  virgo 
Vestalis  de   incestu   causam   dixit,    criminis    innoxia,  ab  suspicione   propter 
cultum  amreniorem  ingeniumque  liberius  quam  virginem  decet  parum  abhor- 
rens.     Earn  ampliatam  deinde  absolutam  pro  collegii  sententia  pontifex  maxi- 
mus  abstinere  iocis  colique  sancte  potius  quam  scite  iussit. 

3  Ascon.  in  Milan,  p.  46,  Orelli. 
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inent  of  the  divine  law,  which  from  the  very  beginning  of     CHAP. 

the  Roman  state  had  assigned  all  jurisdiction  in  offences   > ^ — * 

of  priests  and  priestesses  to  the  high  pontiff.  It  was  a 
proof  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  popular  assembly,  and  of 
the  daring  of  the  tribunes,  that  this  time-hallowed  right 
was  now  invaded  by  what  might  be  called  a  secular  court. 
It  prepared  the  way  for  the  Domitian  law  of  103  B.C., 
which  transferred  the  election  of  the  pontiffs  from,  that 
body  to  the  people.1  At  the  same  time  the  motion  of 
Peducseus  was  an  attack  upon  the  nobility.  For  the 
nobility  itself  was  condemned,  if  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  great  aristocratic  families  were  found  guilty,  nay 
even  if  they  were  seriously  suspected,  of  offences  so  heinous 
and  so  fatal  to  the  republic. 

The  rogation  of  Peducseus  was  accepted  by  the  tribes  ;  Alleged 
the  court  of  inquiry  was  established,  and  Cassius  pro-  ^f\-^e 
ceeded  with  the  utmost  rigour.2  The  result  of  the  inves-  Vestal 
tigation  was  that  of  the  three  Vestals  Marcia  was  found  to 
be  the  least  guilty.  Though  she  too  had  been  unchaste, 
she  had  confined  herself  to  one  lover.  But  the  two  others 
had  not  stopped  there.  Their  lust  and  shamelessness 
knew  no  bounds.  The  report  of  their  scandalous  practices 
had  quickly  spread  from  one  libertine  to  another.  Many 
had  been  admitted  to  share  their  favours  merely  to 
implicate  them  in  the  guilt  and  to  bind  them  to  secrecy 
by  the  fear  of  punishment.  The  brother  of  Licinia  was 
the  favourite  lover  of  ^Emilia,  and  the  brother  of  the 
latter  was  the  lover  of  Licinia.  In  the  end  all  secrecy 
was  dropped.  The  prostitution  of  the  chosen  patterns  of 
female  virtue  became  the  talk  of  the  town.  Men  and 
women,  freemen  and  slaves,  knew  of  it ;  the  public  au- 
thorities alone,  the  guardians  of  order  and  morality,  were 
blind.  At  last  a  certain  Manius,  a  slave  belonging  to  a 
knight  called  Butetius,3  gave  information  that  his  master 

1  Above,  p.  120. 

2  Asconius,  1.  c. :  Nimia  asperitate  usus. 

3  Plutarch,  Qucsst.  Rom.  83,  speaks  of  this  Butetius  as  a  foreigner  or  bar- 
barian :  tp.'f)vv<Te  fiapfidpou  rit/bs  iiriTiH.ov6fpa.Trwv;  and  again,  Boy-re'rioy 
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BOOK      had  had  secret  meetings  with  the  Vestals.    He  himself,  he 

> ,__ -    said,  had  lent  his  aid  in  arranging  them,  but  had  not 

received  the  reward  which  his  master  had  promised  him. 
When  once  the  discovery  was  made,  new  evidence  poured 
in  apace,  and  the  number  of  accomplices  denounced  became 
greater  every  day. 

Accusation  Among  them  was  Marcus  Antonius,  who  was  afterwards 
tonius.  D  known  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Eoman  orators. 
At  the  present  time  he  was  only  twenty-eight  years  old, 
and  happened  to  be  quaestor.  He  was  on  his  way  to  his 
province  of  Asia,  and  had  already  reached  Brundusium, 
when  he  was  informed  that  he  was  implicated  in  the 
scandalous  trial  of  the  Vestals.  He  might  have  dis- 
regarded the  accusation,  as  he  was  absent  on  public 
business;  but  he  waived  his  right,  returned  at  once  to 
Rome,  and  fearlessly  met  the  charge.1  His  accusers 
resorted  to  that  dreadful  proceeding  which  is  the  foulest 
blot  of  the  Roman  administration  of  criminal  law.  They 
called  upon  one  of  his  slaves  to  give  evidence  against 
him,2  and  as  slaves  were  supposed  not  to  speak  the  truth 
unless  they  were  first  tortured,  it  was  no  doubt  hoped  they 
could  be  tortured  into  saying  what  the  accusers  wanted  to 
hear.3  Antonius  was  greatly  alarmed.  But  the  slave, 

TOV  WVVTOV  5e(T7roTrjs.  That  the  word  fidpfiapos  is  a  corruption  of  the  text  is 
evident  at  the  first  glance ;  for  how  could  a  knight  be  called  a  barbarian  ? 
The  right  reading  is  indicated  by  a  note  of  Porphyrio  to  Horat.  Sat.  1,  6,  30, 
which  runs  :  Barrus  mcechus  fuit  propter  incestum  TEmiliae  virginis  Vestalis 
condemnatus.  Now  according  to  Cicero  (Brut.  46,  169)  a  certain  Titus  Betu- 
tius  Barrus  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Italian  orators  and  a  famous 
advocate,  not  only  in  his  native  town  of  Asculum,  but  also  in  Rome.  It  was 
he  who,  in  100  B.C.,  conducted  the  accusation  of  the  qusestor,  Q.  Servilius 
Csepio.  If  this  forensic  orator,  T.  Betutius  Barrus,  is  the  same  person  as 
Plutarch's  '  barbarian '  Butetius,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  it 
would  follow  that  he  could  not  have  teen  condemned  to  death,  certainly  not 
executed,  which  would  assuredly  have  been  his  fate  in  case  of  conviction. 
Conf.  a  note  of  Fabricius  to  Orosius,  v.  15. 

1  Valer.  Max.  iii.  7,  9. 

2  The  evidence  of  slaves   against  their   masters   was   only   admitted   in 
charges,  as   the   present,  of  religious  incest.    .Cic.   Part.  orat.  34;  Pro  Mi- 
lone, 11. 

3  This  was  the  reason  that  sometimes  the  manumission  of  slaves  was  for- 
bidden, for  as  freeclmen  they  could  no  longer  be  tortured  to  give  evidence. 
Liv.  viii.  15,  7. 
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though  still  a  beardless  youth,  showed  the  firmness  of  a     CHAP, 
man,  and  proved  the  innocence  of  his  master.1  . — —^ — ' 

Not  all  the  accused  were  equally  fortunate.     We  are  Results  of 
told  that  many  knights  were  condemned  as  well  as  the  cutions.&e" 
three  accused  Vestals,2  although  L.  Crassus,  one  of  the 
greatest   orators   of    his    time,  defended   his  kinswoman 
Licinia.     Nothing  is  said  about  the  punishment  inflicted. 
It  is  not  likely  that,  if  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
and  carried   into   execution,   we   should   not   have   some 
information  of  so  striking  and  tragical  an  event  affecting 
some  of  the  first  families.     That  one  of  the  accused,  the 
knight  Butetius,  was  not  executed,  we  know ; 3  perhaps  he 
was  not  even  condemned.     At  any  rate  none  of  the  Vestals 
was  buried   alive.      For  this  punishment  could   only  be 
inflicted  by  the  pontifex  maximus  in  pursuance  of  the 
sacred  law.     A  secular  judge  like  Cassius  would  have  had 
to  decree  another  punishment.      Nor,  for  the  same  reason, 
could  the   guilty  paramours  of  the  Vestal  virgins  have 
been  scourged  to  death  in  the  market-place.    We  know 
absolutely  nothing  beyond  what   Porphyrio  states,  that 
many  persons  were  found  guilty  and  condemned,  a  state- 
ment which  by  its  very  vagueness  creates  suspicion  as  to 
its   accuracy.     But  we  hear  that  on  the  consultation  of 
the  Sibylline  books  a  solemn  sacrifice  was  performed  to 
pacify  the  anger  of  the  gods,  consisting  of  four  human 
beings,    a   male    and   a   female  Greek   and  a  male   and 
a  female  Gaul,4  who  were  buried  alive,  and  finally  that  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Venus  Verticordia. 

The  story  of  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  three  Moral  sig- 
Vestal  virgins  presents  a  sad  picture  of  the  state  of  Eoman  "Jfit^,° 
society.     Nor  will  this  picture  lose  much  of  its  repulsive  prosecu- 
character,  if  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence, 
such  as  it  is,  we  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
guilt  of  the  Vestal  virgins  was  not  proved,  that  perhaps 

1  Valer.Max.  vi.  8,  1. 

2  Ascon.in  Cic.  Milan,  p.  46,  Orelli.     Plut.  Quasi.  Rom.  83,  says  :  e/ceIVai 
juev  ovv  eKO\dffdriffav  e^tAe'yxQe'iffa.i. 

3  Above,  p.  127,  11.  3.  *  Plut.  Quasi.  Rom. 
VOL.    V.                                             K 
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they  were  innocent  of  the  worst  crimes  imputed  to  them, 
and  that  they  were  the  victims  of  superstitious  fears,  of  a 
bad  system  of  criminal  procedure,  and  of  party  hatred. 
It  is  almost  as  bad  a  sign  of  Roman  life  that  charges  so 
heinous  could  be  brought  forward  and  find  credit  as  it 
would  be  if  they  had  been  well  founded.  Nevertheless 
historical  justice  requires  that  we  should  try  to  discover 
the  truth,  or  at  least  to  let  the  accused  have  the  benefit 
of  any  doubts  which  may  arise  in  our  minds.  Hence, 
although  all  historians  have  hitherto  unhesitatingly  ac- 
cepted the  transmitted  accounts,  and  have  drawn  the 
most  unfavourable  inferences  with  regard  to  female  virtue 
in  the  highest  ranks  of  society  and  in  the  most  exalted 
stations,  we  are  bound  to  point  out  some  facts  which  seem 
to  us  to  invalidate  not  only  these  inferences  but  also  the 
statements  upon  which  they  are  founded. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  military  disasters  in 
Thrace  in  the  year  114  B.C.1  as  the  cause  of  a  panic  in  Rome. 
In  that  city  superstition  was  always  eagerly  bent  on  dis- 
covering in  the  anger  of  the  gods  an  excuse  and  explanation 
of  national  misfortunes.  That  some  great  sin  had  been 
committed,  was  on  such  occasions  generally  taken  for 
granted.  On  the  present  occasion  the  death  of  Helvia  by 
lightning  was  interpreted  as  foreboding  evil  to  virgins 
and  knights.  This  prophecy  was  almost  an  implied 
accusation  of  the  priestesses  of  Yesta.  Even  in  times 
past,  national  misfortunes  had  been  caused  by  their 
misconduct.  Unchastity  of  two  Yestals  had  caused  the 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Cannae.2  It  seems  almost  that  all 
similar  cases  of  such  offences  related  in  the  Roman  annals 
stand  in  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  with  some  national 
calamity,  such  as  wars,  famine,  or  pestilence,  and  the 
suspicion  arises  that  the  unfortunate  virgins  on  more 
occasions  than  one  were  made  the  victims  of  the  national 
superstition.3 

1  Above,  p.  125.  2  Vol.  ii.  p.  246. 

8  In  the  year  483  B.C.  Livy,  ii.  42,   10,   reports:  Accessere  ad  segras  iam 
omnium  mentes  prodigia  cselestia  prope  quotidianas  in  urbe  agrisque  ostentia 
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It   is   quite  possible  that  the   three  Yestals   on   this     CHAP, 
occasion  may  have  been  guilty  of  some  indiscretion  which, 


without  implying  guilt,  drew  upon  them  the  reprobation 
of  austere  moralists.  This  had  happened  before.  We  tious  fe 
hear  that  in  420  B.C.  the  Yestal  Postumia  was  accused  of 
incest,  that  she  was  acquitted  of  this,  crime,,  but  repri- 
manded by  the  pontifex  maximus  for  bestowing  too  much 
attention  on  her  dress  and  person.1  Againi  in  the  year 
337  B.C.  the  Yestal  Minucia  was-  at  first  only  suspected 
because  she  showed  the  same  female  vanity,  but  on  the 
information  of  a  slave  she  was  accused  of  incest,  found 
guilty  and  buried  alive.2 

The  pontifex  maximus,.  the  supreme  guardian  of  all  Final  issue 
that  related  to  the  whole  system  of  the  national  religion, 
and  the  special  superintendent  of  the  sanctuary  of  Yesta, 
was  personally  responsible  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
most  important  of  all  religious  rites  on  which  the  prosperity 
and  the  very  life  of  the  commonwealth  depended.  Even 
if  he  had  been  himself  indifferent  and  free  from  super- 
stition, he  could  not  neglect  public  opinion  and  allow 
a  desecration  of  the  holiest  sanctuary  of  the  city.  L. 
Metellus,  the  pontifex  maximus  at  this  time,  was  a  man 
of  known  severity.3  It  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have 
lightly  passed  over  a  matter  of  such  gravity,,  and  that  he 
would  have  allowed  a  Yestal  virgin  to  escape  punishment, 
if  her  guilt  had  been  demonstrated.  The  acquittal,  there- 
fore, of  two  of  the  accused  may  be  taken  as  a  strong 

ininas  ;  motique  ira  numinis  causanr  nullam  aliam  vates  canebant,  publics 
privatimque  mine  extis  nunc  per  aves  consult!  ,  quam  hand  rite  sacra  fieri.  Qui 
terrores  tamen  eo  evasere,  ut  Oppia  virgo  Vestalis  damnata  incesti  poenas  dederit. 
Dionys.  \iii.  89,  calls  her  Opimia.  In.  472  B.C.  there  were  terrible  signs,  a 
pestilence,  and  general  fear.  A  slave  gave  information,  the  Vestal  Orbinia 
was  accused  and  found  guilty  of  incest,  whereupon  the  pestilence  ceased. 
Diouys.  ix.  40. 

1  Liv.  iv.  44,  11.     Quoted  above,  p.  126. 

2  Liv.  viii.  15,   7.    Minucia  vestalis   suspecta  primo  propfcer  munditiorem 
iusto  cultum,  insimulata  deinde  apud  pontifices  ab  indice  servo  ....  facto 
iudicio  viva  sub  terrain  ....  defossa.     This  case  is  particularly  instructive, 
as  it  shows  how  a  slight  offence  was  swelled  into  a  great  crime  by  the  informa- 
tion of  a  slave. 

3  Above,  p.  126,  n.  1. 

K  2 
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BOOK     proof  of  their   innocence,  whilst  the  guilt  of  the  third 

, ^_ *   cannot  have  been  incest,  as  she  was  not  condemned  to 

death. 

Moral  dif-  If  we  consider  the  charges  brought  in  the  subsequent 
involved  in  trial  of  the  Vestals,  we  must  be  astonished  •  at  their 
thenarra-  enormity.  Is  it  possible  that  three  oufc  of  six  Roman 
virgins,  selected  from  the  noblest  houses  as  models  of 
female  virtue  and  purity,  who  moved  before  the  people  as 
it  were  von  an  exalted  stage,  distinguished  and  honoured 
before  all  other  ladies,  should  have  sunk  to  the  level  of 
common  prostitutes,  not  restrained  by  the  sacredness  of 
their  office  or  by  the  fear  of  that  terrible  death  which 
awaited  them  in  case  of  discovery?  And  if  such  reckless 
licentiousness  were  within  the  limits  of  credibility,  is  it 
possible  that,  if  their  conduct  was  such  as  it  is  reported 
to  have  been,  -three  Vestals,  though  publicly  known  to 
numbers  of  people,  freemen  and  slaves,  men  and  women, 
should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  authorities,  until 
the  slave  of  one  of  the  guilty  came  forward  to  de- 
nounce it  ? 

Criminal  This  part  of  the  narrative  deserves  particular  attention. 

tion offered  Slaves  play  an  important  part  in  criminal  trials  in  Rome. 
by  slaves.  <j<he  alluring  prospect  of  obtaining  their  liberty  as  a 
reward  for  their  services  prompted  them  to  practise  the 
trade  of  informers  on  many  occasions.  In  the  trials  of 
Yestals  472  and  337  B.C.  slaves  are  mentioned  as  the  first 
discoverers  of  their  offences.  The  slave  Manius,  who 
gave  evidence  in  113  B.C.,  is  represented  as  particularly 
fitted  for  the  part  he  undertook  to  act,1  though  to  us  the 
story  sounds  very  improbable.  He  said  that  his  master 
had  refused  him  the  promised  reward  for  his  services  in 
the  intrigue  with  the  Vestals,  If  we  remember  that  a 
master  was  at  liberty  to  put  his  slave  to  death,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  owner  of  Manius  must  have  been 
the  silliest  man  in  Rome,  to  allow  a  greedy  slave  to  live 
whom  he  might  have  put  out  of  the  way  at  any  time. 
Yet  the  master  of  Manius  was  Butetius  Barrus,  one  of  the 

1   Dio  Cass.  Frg.  87  :   SiaBaXheiv  ffvyKoovaai  re 
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most  distinguished  advocates  of  the  time.1  The  story  of 
the  slave  is  too  silly  to  deserve  attention.  But  we  know 
from  historical  trials  of  more  recent  date,  that  the 
absurdity  and  even  contradiction  of  witnesses  does-  not 
take  away  from  their  credit  when  they  report  what 
accusers  and  judges  wish  to  hear. 

Another  feature  which  the  trial  of  the  Vestals  has  in  General 
common  with  similar  trials  in  times  of  popular  excitement  J* JctSous 
is  this,  that  the  evidence  grows  in  bulk  and  new  witnesses  testimony. 
turn  up  as  the  case  proceeds.     The  success  of  the  first 
stimulates  others  to  emulate  them,  till  at  last  the  extreme 
line  of  popular  credulity  is  reached.    Thus  we  see  that  one 
informer  ventured  so  far  as  to  denounce  M.  Antonius. 
This  charge,  as  we  have  seen,  broke  down.    Antonius  was 
able  to  prove  his  innocence.     Is  it  likely  that  he  was  the 
only  one  who  wa&  unjustly  accused? 

Finally  we    shall   be   inclined  to  doubt  the  absolute  Personal 
fairness  of  the  trials  conducted  under,  the  presidency  of  L.  of  thT  6 
Cassius  Longinus,  if  we  examine  his  personal  character,  inquisitor, 
He  was  a  prominent  patrician  of  the  popular  party,2  and 
had  in  137  B.C.  brought  in  the  lex  Cassia  for  secret  voting 
in  trials  before  the  assembly  of  the  people.     The  tribunal 
in  which  he  presided  was  commonly  called  the  rock  for 
the  accused.3     He  was  now  leagued  with  the  zealous  de- 
magogues to  punish  the  noble  houses  of  Rome  for  their 
misdeeds,    and   he   availed   himself  of  the   opportunity, 
His  severity  is  called  excessive,4  and  he  appears  almos-t  in 
the  light  of  a  Roman  Jeffreys,  delighting  in  the  infliction 
of  punishment. 

What   we   have  said  may  be  insufficient  perhaps   to 

1  Above,  p.  127",  n.  3. 

2  Cicero,  De  Leg.  iii.  15 :  Lex  Cassia  de  populi  iudicio  a  nobili  homine  lata. 
L.  Cassio  sed  ....  dissidente  a  bonis. 

3  Valer.  Max.  iii.  7,  9:   Cassius,  cuius  tribunal  propter  nimiam  severitatem 
scopulus  reorum  dicebatur.     Cicero  (Brut.  25,  97)  calls  him  homo  non  libera- 
litate,  ut  alii,  sed  ipsa  tristitia  et  severitate  popularis.     At  the  time  of  the 
trial  of  the  Vestals  he  was  an  old  man,  and  had  probably  not  become  gentle 
and  mild  with  age. 

4  Ascon.  in  Milan,  p.  46,  Orelli :  Cassius  eas  et  prseterea  complures  alios 
nimia  etiam,  ut  existimatio  est,  asperitate  usus  damnavit. 
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reverse  the  judgment  pronounced  against  the  three  unfor- 
tunate Vestals  and  their  accomplices.  We  have  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  'their  innocence,  but  it  is  at 
the  least  likely  that  they  suffered  beyond  their  guilt  from. 
a  fatal  concurrence  of  events  which  inflamed  party  spirit, 
such  as  popular  discontent,  religious  fears,  and  superstition 
rising  to  madness.  After  all,  we  have  no  decided  proof 
that  the  extreme  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted  in  any 
case,  and  therefore  we  may  even  question  whether  it  was 
pronounced.  But  a  wide-spread  opinion  no  doubt  pre- 
vailed, tha.t  the  virtue  of  the  noblest  ladies  in  Rome  was 
not  above  suspicion,  and  this  opinion  itself  is  a  sad  sign 
of  the  time. 

Under  snch  circumstances  the  attempt  to  stem  the 
growing  depravity  of  society  by  laws  directed  against 
luxury  was  clearly  vain.  There  were  still  well-meaning 
.men  in  Rome  who  had  a  simple  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  such 
laws.  That  same  L.  Cassius  who  as  a  judge  showed  such 
severity  in  punishing  .the  alleged  crimes  of  the  Vestal 
.virgins,  had  in  his  censorship  125  B.C.,  twelve  years  before, 
:  given  evidence  of  his  Catonian  principles,  and  among 
others  had  censured  the  augur  jEmilius  Lepidus  for 
paying  too  ihigh  a  rent  for  his  dwelling-house,1  and  M. 
^Emilius  Porcina  for  Jbuilding  his  country  house  too  high.2 
But  such  zeal  appeared  to  the  Romans  of  that  time 
anything  but  ridiculous.  They  highly  approved  of  a  new 
luxury  law  of  Licinius  Urassus,  passed  probably  in  the 
year  104  B.D.,  which  re-enforced  the  lex  Fannia,  and  added 
,a  few  paragraphs  to  prescribe  officially  a  bill  of  fare  for 
-the  good  people  of  Rome.  This  law  permitted  only  three 
pounds  of  smoked  and  one  pound  of  salt  meat  for  one 
meal,  but  generously  did  not  limit  the  quantity  of  vege- 
tables. On  the  calends,  nones,  and  nundinse  a  meal  was  to 

1  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  10  :  Quod  sex  milibus  sestertium  sedes  conduxisset.    Yelleius 
adds  :  At  nunc  [153  years  later]  si  quis  tanti  habitet,  vix  ut  senator  agnos- 
citur. 

2  Valer.  Max,  viii.  1,  damn.  7. 
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cost  no  more  than  thirty  asses,  but  at  wedding  feasts  a 
man  might  go  as  far  as  spending  two  hundred.1 

All  luxury  laws  like  this,  and  others  which  preceded  Decay  of 
and  followed,  answered  not  even  their  direct  and  immediate  moraiity. 
object  in  limiting  extravagant  expense.  Much  less  did 
they  affect  the  general  morality  or  wellbeing  of  the 
people.  We  see  this  from  the  complaints  of  the  increase 
of  unnatural  crimes  and  the  growing  poverty  of  the 
masses.  Crimes  were  now  frequently  committed,  which, 
as  was  asserted  and  fondly  believed,  had  not  only  been 
unknown  to  occur,  but  could  not  be  even  conceived  as 
possible  in  the  good  old  time,  such  as  the  murder  of 
parents  and  of  children.2  The  respect  for  the  Koman 
matrons  must  have  sunk  very  low  when  Q.  Csecilius 
Metellus  Numidicus,  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the 
nobility,  in  his  censorship  102  B.C.  could  say  in  a  public 
address  to  the  people,  that  of  course  it  would  be  better  for 
the  men,  if  it  were  so  arranged  by  nature  that  society  could 
entirely  dispense  with  the  female  sex ;  but  as  this  was  not 
possible,  it  behoved  a  good  citizen  with  resignation  to 
submit  to  necessity,  and  to  take  a  wife  even  with  the 
sacrifice  of  personal  comfort,  so  that  the  commonwealth 
might  not  lack  citizens.  This  preacher  of  morals,  the 
pattern  of  a  noble  Roman  of  that  time,  represented  no 
doubt  the  general  feeling.  If  he  could  be  of  opinion  that 
women  were  only  a  necessary  evil,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
marriage  was  avoided,  that  population  decreased,  and  that 
by-and-b}T  a  premium  was  set  by  law  upon  the  rearing  of 
children. 

It  is  distressing  to  see  that  in  this  time  of  moral  de- 

1  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13   (iii.   17,   7,   Teubner),  Gell.  ii.   24.     This  law  was 
warmly  recommended  by  the  nobility,  according  to  Macrobius,  1.  c. :  Cuius  legis 
ferundfe  probandaeque  tantum  studium  ab  optimatibus  impensum  est,  ut  con- 
sulto  senatus  iuberetur  ut  ea  tantummodo  promulgata,  priusquam  trinundino 
confirmaretur,  ita  ab  omnibus  observaretur,  quasi  iam  populi  sententia  compro- 
bata.     Of  course  a  resolution  of  this  kind  had  no  legal  force. 

2  Valer.Max.  vi.  1,  5.     Oros.  v.  16.    Liv.  Epit.  68.    Auctor  ad  Hercnn.  i. 
13,  23. 
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generacy  there  were  honest  people  so  blinded  by  ignorance 
and  prejudice  as  to  look  upon  the  growth  of  intellectual 
culture  as  the  cause  of  the  evil.  The  Romans  of  the  old 
school  had  now  been  carrying  on  for  a  long  time  the  vain 
struggle  against  Greek  learning,  letters,  and  arts,  which  in 
spite  of  opposition  gained  more  ground  in  Rome  year  by 
year.  All  Latin  literature  was  already  leavened  with 
Greek  elements.  There  had  actually  been  set  up  in  Rome 
'  Latin  schools  of  rhetoric/  and  this  was  most  natural  at 
a  time  which  had  produced  men  like  Lucius  Crassus  and 
Marcus  Antonius,  the  worthy  predecessors  of  Cicero. 
Yet  these  same  schools  were  objects  of  aversion  even  to 
Lucius  Crassus  himself,  who,  when  he  was  censor  in  92 
B.C.  with  Cneius  Domitius,  issued  a  condemnatory  order 
against  them  and  renewed  an  obsolete  senatus  consultuni 
passed  in  161  B.C.  which  was  meant  to  put  them  down 
altogether.1  We  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  of  all 
men  L.  Crassus  would  have  been  the  last  to  pronounce  an 
anathema  against  institutions  which  professed  to  teach 
the  elements  of  his  own  art,  and  that  he  ought  to  have 
had  sense  enough  to  see  the  uselessness  of  such  decrees, 
especially  if  it  contained  nothing  more  than  a  declaration 
to  the  effect  that  the  censors  '  did  not  approve  of  them.' 

The  most  gratifying  sign  of  an  improvement  in  the 
national  intelligence  is  a  senatus  consultuni  of  the  year 
97  B.C.  which  condemns  the  most  atrocious  relic  of  pre- 
historic barbarism,  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims.2  We 

1  The  senatus  consultum  of  161  B.C.  is  preserved  by  Gellius,  xv.   11  :  Uti 
M.  Pomponius  praetor  animadverteret  curaretque  uti  ei  e  republica  fideque  sua 
videretur,  uti  Romse  ne  essent  philosophi  et  rhetores  Latini.    The  decree  of  the 
censors  of  92  B.C.  runs,  according  to  Gellius,  1.  c. :  Kenuntiatum  est  nobis  esse 
homines  qui   novum  genus  disciplinse  instituerunt,  ad  quos  iuventus  in  ludum 
conveniat;  eos  sibi  nomen  imposuisse  Latinos  rhetores;  ibi  homines  adulescen- 
tulos  dies  totos  desidere.     Maiores  nostri  quae  liberos  suos  discere  et  quos  in 
ludos  itare  vellent,  instituerunt.     Haec   nova   quse  praeter  consuetudinem  ac 
morem  maiorum  fiunt,  neque  placent  neque  recta  videntur.      Quapropter  et  iis 
qui  eos  ludos  habent  et  iis  qui  eo  venire  consueverunt  visum  est  faciundum  ut 
ostenderemus  nostram  sententiam,  nobis  non  piacere. 

2  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxx.  1,3:  Sexcentesimo   quinquagesimo  septimo  demum 
anno  urbis  On.  Cornelio  Lentulo  P.  Licinio  Crasso  coss.    senatusconsultum. 
factum  est,  ne  homo  immolaretur. 
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have  seen  that  even  so  late  as  113  B.C.  four  persons  were  CHAP, 
thus  put  to  death.1  Unfortunately  the  name  of  the  bold  .  /  ,_^ 
innovator  who  proposed  this  humane  reform  is  not  men- 
tioned. But  the  honour  must  be  shared  by  the  whole 
senate,  which  approved  of  it,  apparently  without  opposition. 
This  seems  to  show  that  true  humanity,  the  result  of 
philosophical  studies  derived  from  Greeks,  was  gradually 
gaining  ground  in  the  upper  strata  of  society  and  super- 
seding the  coarse  and  cruel  superstition  of  the  old  time. 
The  morality  of  the  Stoics,  a  fruit  not  of  any  priestly 
teaching  but  of  philosophical  reasoning,  found  ready 
admission  in  Rome.  Its  stern  and  uncompromising  decla- 
ration that  virtue  is  the  highest  good  and  its  practice  the 
chief  duty  of  man,  though  it  was  far  from  curbing  all  the 
passions  and  vices  of  the  great,  and  from  eradicating  the 
superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  could  not  fail  to  inspire  in 
the  nobler  minds  ideal  aims  of  perfection,  and  to  comfort 
and  support  them  in  the  trials  of  the  dreadful  time  of 
civil  strife  which  was  approaching. 

'  Above,  p.  129. 
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THE    SECOND    SICILIAN    SLAVE    WAR.       102-99    B.C. 

AFTER  the  victory  of  P.  Rupilius  in  132  B.C.  over  the  great 
force  of  insurgent  slaves,1  Sicily  enjoyed  peace  for  thirty 
years.  But  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  insurrection 
had  not  been  removed.  Nothing  was  altered  in  the  system, 
of  employing  slave  labour  for  agriculture,  or  in  the 
treatment  of  the  slaves,  or  in  the  relation  of  Sicily  to 
Eome.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  same  causes 
continuing  to  work  produced  the  same  effects,  when  the 
exhaustion  produced  by  the  first  war  had  been  passed 
over.  A  second  slave  insurrection,  and  in  its  train  similar 
horrors  and  sufferings  for  Sicily,  were  the  consequence. 

The  slave  population  of  different  parts  of  Italy  and 
Greece  seemed  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century 
before  the  Christian  era  to  be  in  an  unusual  state  of 
excitement  and  discontent,  as  if  the  feeling  had  begun  to 
dawn  among  them  that  their  condition  was  not  ordained 
by  nature,  and  that  they  too  were  human  beings  and 
endowed  with  human  rights.  In  Attica  the  poor  wretches 
who  were  doomed  to  work  in  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium 
rose  upon  their  tormentors.  In  Nuceria  a  riot  had  taken 
place,  in  Capua  a  more  serious  commotion.  Further  south 
in  Italy  something  like  an  insurrection  had  broken  out 
from  a  trifling  cause.  A  young  Roman  knight  called 
Titus  Yettius  had  taken  a  fancy  for  a  pretty  slave  girl 
belonging  to  a  neighbour,  and  wished  to  get  posses- 
sion of  her.  The  owner  of  the  girl,  availing  himself  of 
the  folly  of  Yettius,  asked  the  fabulous  price  of  seven 
talents.  Yettius  was  RO  demented  with  his  passion  that 
1  Vol.  ir.  p.  429. 
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he  consented,1  but  when  the  time  came  to  pay  the  money,     CHAP. 
he  found  that  it  was  beyond  his  means.       He  had  now   ^  ^ 

completely  lost  his  reason.2  To  get  out  of  the  difficulty 
he  armed  three  hundred  of  his  slaves,  attacked  his 
creditor,  and  killed  him.  Nor  did  he  stop  short  there. 
He  proclaimed  himself  king,  assumed  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  and  called  upon  the  slaves  all  around  to  take  up 
arms  under  him  for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom  and  the 
support  of  his  new  sovereignty. 

The  affair  became  serious.  Vettius  found  himself  soon  Insurrec- 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  several  thousands  of  armed  J^JjJt  ^ 
desperadoes.  The  Roman  government,  generally  slow  on  Titus  Vet- 
such  occasions  of  unexpected  danger,  could  not  shut  its 
eyes  to  the  gathering  of  so  formidable  a  force,  which  could 
not  be  treated  simply  as  a  band  of  robbers.  By  order  of 
the  senate  L.  Lucullus  collected  quickly  six  hundred 
soldiers,  hastened  to  Capua,  where  he  raised  his  numbers 
to  four  thousand  infantry  and  four  hundred  horse,  and 
thus,  at  the  head  of  a  force  equal  to  a  legion,  advanced 
upon  the  slave  king.  Meanwhile  King  Vettius  had  found 
a  commander-in-chief  for  his  army,  a  certain  slave  called 
Apollonius.  Lucullus,  instead  of  attacking  this  Apollonius, 
found  it  more  expedient  to  bribe  him.  Thus  the  whole 
insurrection  soon  collapsed.  The  fool  Yettius  showed  in 
the  end  spirit  enough  to  kill  himself.  The  ringleaders 
among  the  runaway  slaves  .were  executed,  and  the  slave 
war  on  Italian  soil  was  thus  quickly  brought  to  aa  end.3 

Things   were  not  so  easily  settled   in  the  island   of  Outbreak 
Sicily.     Here  the  number  of  slaves  was  greater  in  propor-  of  slaves  in 
tion,  the  owners  were  more  cruel  and  reckless,  and  the 
government  was  still  more  lax  than  in  Italy.     The  cause 
for  a  new  insurrection  among  the  Sicilian  slaves  is  related 
as  follows.4   When  in  the  year  104  B.C.  Marius  was  making 

1  Diodor.    xxxvi.    2:     els   epwra     irapdSo^ov    eveirftre     Kal     Sta0e<rii> 


*  Diodorus,  1.  c.,  justly  calils  it  a  irpa£is  irapaXoywrdTrj,  and  continues  to  say  : 
dirri  Trpbs  SiaXoyifffAOvs  iraiSapicf>8fis  Kal  TroAArjs  atypocvvys 

3  Diodor.  xxxvi.  2. 

4  Diodor,  xxxvi.  3  if.     Dio  Cass.  Frg.  93. 
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BOOK  preparations  for  the  war  with,  the  Cimbri,  he  had  de- 
^__r_l_^  manded  auxiliary  troops  from  king  Nicomedes  of  Bithynia. 
This  prince  had  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  comply  with  the  request,  because  so  many  of  his 
subjects  had  been  carried  off  with  the  help  of  the  Roman 
publicani,  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and  were  now  kept 
as  slaves  in  various  countries.  Hereupon  the  senate 
despatched  orders  to  the  several  provincial  governors  to 
set  free  all  who  had  thus  been  unjustly  deprived  of 
liberty.  Licinius  Nerva,  the  prsetor  of  Sicily,  so  zealously 
complied  with  this  order,  that  in  a  short  time  he  had 
liberated  eight  hundred,  causing  great  consternation  and 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  who  protested 
against  this  arbitrary  confiscation  of  their  property.  At 
the  same  time  the  whole  mass  of  slaves  became  excited 
with  this  hope  of  freedom,  and  clamoured  for  the  same 
boon  which  had  been  accorded  to  a  few.  Licinius  Nerva 
was  of  course  unable  and  unwilling  to  give  in  to  such 
demands,  but  it  was  now  impossible  to  calm  their  excited 
spirits.  Great  numbers  of  slaves  ran  away  from  their 
masters  and  formed  themselves  into  bands.  Somewhere 
in  the  middle  of  the  island  there  were  hot  sulphureous 
springs  and  a  sanctuary  of  the  Palici,  twin  deities  of  the 
earth  and  the  nether  world.  This  sanctuary  was  an  asylum 
where  runaway  slaves  found  temporary  protection.  The 
priests  were  wont  to  try  means  of  reconciliation  between 
them  and  their  masters,  and  gave  them  up  only  when  this 
had  been  effected.  The  agreement  was  confirmed  by 
solemn  oaths,  sworn  by  the  awful  deities.  This  sacred 
spot  was  therefore  selected  as  the  rallying-place  on  the 
present  occasion  for  the  fugitives  from  all  parts  of  the 
island. 

Suppres-  But  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  mas- 

ters  an<^  s^aves  was  no  l°nger  thought  of,  when  in  a  short 
time  many  hundreds  of  slaves  had  come  together,  and,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  had  begun  to  live  by  plunder.  They 
thought  themselves  strong  enough  to  resist  force  by  force, 
and  took  up  a  commanding  position  on  a  hill.  Nervanow 
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imitated  the  example  set  him  by  Lucullus  in  Italy.  Per-  CHAP. 
haps  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  Sicilian  militia  at  his  s.  __  ^  —  , 
disposal,  and  consequently  availed  himself  of  the  services 
of  a  certain  C.  Titinius,  a  man  belonging  to  the  class  of 
common  highwaymen  and  cut-throats,  of  whom  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  lack  in  Sicily  at  any  time.  This  Titinius 
had  carried  on  his  trade  for  years  ;  he  had  been  once  taken 
and  condemned  to  death,  but  had  escaped  from  prison. 
Among  the  slaves  he  passed  for  a  hero  and  patron,  because 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  his  depredations  only 
against  the  rich.  They  now  received  him  with  enthusiasm 
when  he  declared  that  he  had  come  to  make  common  cause 
with  them.  He  was  at  once  chosen  their  leader,  and  con- 
trived to  deliver  the  whole  band  into  the  hands  of  the 
Eoman  prsetor.  It  seemed  that  the  whole  insurrection  was 
without  difficulty  stifled  in  the  bud. 

But  no  long  time  passed  before  it  broke  out  again  in  Spread  of 
another  place.     It  seems  that  a  general  feeling  of  ani-  d 
mosity  on  the  part  of  the  slaves,  and  not  the  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Diodorus,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  general 
rising  throughout  the  island.     Nor  was  it  the  slaves  alone 
that  took  a  part  in  the  riots.     A  considerable  part  of  the 
free  population  had  been  ruined  by  the  general  employment 
of  slaves  in  agriculture,  and  were  in  a  condition  perhaps    . 
not  better  than  that  of  the  slaves  themselves.      These 
people  made   common  cause  with  the  rebels,  and  thus  it 
happened  that  the  Roman  administration  was  deprived  of 
the  services  of  those  men  whose  interest  might  have  been 
enlisted  for  preserving  or  restoring  peace. 

I^erva  was  unable  from  want  of  troops  to  act  at  once  Defeat  of 
vigorously    against    the    insurgents.       The    insurrection 


therefore  spread  fast  and  wide.  Soon  the  rioters  were 
numbered  by  thousands.  At  last,  when  Nerva  made  an 
attempt  to  attack  them  in  an  entrenched  position,  ho  was 
beaten  back,  and  this  reverse  again  added  new  strength 
to  the  rebellion. 

By  degrees  the  disorderly  bands  fell  into  some  kind  of  Siege  of 
order.  A  certain  Salvius,  who,  like  Eunus  in  the  first  slave  Morsauti:1 
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BOOK      war,  was  skilled  in  prophecy,  and  artfully  availed  himself 

~ ,  '_,   of  the  superstitions  of   the   multitude,   was   proclaimed 

Saves6  king.  The  monarchical  government  appeared  the  most 
Treachery  natural  to  these  slaves,  accustomed  to  obey  a  master,  and 
man  com-"  natives  for  the  most  part  of  countries  governed  by  kings. 
mander.  The  kings  of  Syria  in  particular  seem  to  have  been  their 
ideals  of  a  sovereign.  As  Eunus  in  the  first  war  had 
called  himself  King  Antiochus,  so  Salvius  now  assumed 
the  name  of  another  Syrian  king,  not  the  most  glorious, 
and  called  himself  King  Tryphon.  He  might  well  aspire 
to  so  grand  a  title,  for  his  forces,  we  are  told,  amounted  to 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse.  He  drilled 
them  in  proper  military  style,  formed  them  into  an  army, 
and  now  began  to  take  the  offensive  by  laying  siege  to  the 
town  of  Morgantia.1  Nerva,  who  had  come  to  the  relief 
of  the  town,  was  beaten  off,  but  Morgantia  nevertheless 
made  a  successful  defence.  The  slaves  in  the  town,  upon 
being  promised  their  freedom,  rallied  round  their  masters, 
and  refused  to  accept  the  same  boon  from  the  besiegers. 
When  the  latter  had  marched  off,  the  Roman  governor 
forbade  the  manumission  of  the  faithful  slaves,  whereupon 
they  ran  away  and  joined  their  insurgent  companions. 
The  slave-  Hitherto  the  eastern  part  of  Sicily  had  been  the  seat 
niof  Ath<  °f  the  insurrection.  Now  it  spread  to  the  west.  Here  also 
a  slave  king  was  set  up,  a  Cilician  called  Athenio,  who 
like  his  colleague  was  a  prophet  and  could  read  in  the 
stars.  But  he  was  also  a  brave  warrior  and  a  man  of 
intelligence.  Out  of  the  numerous  crowd  gathered  around 
him  he  selected  the  strongest  for  military  service,  and 
formed  them  into  a  disciplined  force.  The  rest  he  com- 
pelled to  work  in  the  fields,  and  gave  strict  orders  to  stop 
all  robbing,  plundering,  and  laying  waste  of  fields  and 
houses.  Thus  he  provided  for  the  support  of  his  men, 
and  became  the  protector  of  the  peaceful  population,  who 
were  left  to  their  fate  by  the  Eoman  governors.  At  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  men,  Athenio  even  ventured  to 

1  Morgantia,  a  place  of  small  importance,  seems  to  have  been  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Symsethus,  south  of  Mount  ./Etna. 
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attack  the  great  fortress  of  Lilybseum,  which  the  Bomans     CHAP. 

had  in  vain  besieged  for  ten  years  in  the  first  Punic  war.1    ^ ^ — , 

It  seems  that  in  this  bold  undertaking  he  expected  the 
co-operation  of  the  slaves  in  the  town.  Seeing  that  his 
plan  would  fail,  he  told  his  men  he  had  seen  from  the 
position  of  the  stars  that  some  great  misfortune  would 
happen  if  they  stayed  longer  before  Lilybseum.  They 
were  satisfied  to  march  off,  and  it  so  happened  that  about 
the  same  time  a  body  of  Mauretanian  auxiliaries  sailed 
into  the  harbour.  The  slave  army  was  pursued  and 
suffered  some  loss,  but  the  majority  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape.  They  were  now  still  more  convinced  than 
before  that  their  king  Athenio  was  indeed  inspired  by 
the  gods,  as  his  prophecy  had  been  so  promptly  fulfilled. 

The  unhappy  island  of  Sicily  was  now  in  a  wretched  Founda- 
condition.  The  open  country  was  in  the  power  of  the  xriocala. 
insurgents,  and  the  communication  between  the  towns 
interrupted.  The  terrified  inhabitants  felt  hardly  safe 
behind  their  walls,  for  in  every  slave  they  had  to  suspect 
a  secret  enemy.  Yet  the  insurgents  had  not  been  able 
hitherto  to  obtain  possession  of  a  single  town.  They 
therefore  formed  the  plan  of  founding  a  new  one,  as  a 
place  of  refuge  and  as  a  capital  for  the  kingdom  which 
they  were  about  to  establish.  They  selected  as  a  site  for 
this  town  a  steep  conical  hill  called  Triocala,  situated 
probably  near  the  centre  of  the  island.  On  the  top  of  it 
they  established  their  acropolis,  and  round  about  they 
enclosed  a  space  with  a  rampart  and  a  ditch  sufficient  to 
contain  the  town.  The  locality  is  described  as  strong  by 
nature,  rich  in  water,  and  situated  in  a  fertile  district.2  It 
appears  therefore  to  have  been  chosen  with  considerable 
skill.  The  plan  of  fortifying  a  hill  reminds  us  of  the  similar 
fortifications  established  by  Hamilcar  Barca  on  Mount 
Erkte,  and  afterwards  on  Mount  Eryx,  in  the  first  Punic 
war.  If  the  slave  kings  had  possessed  something  of  the 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  82  ff. 

2  On  account  of  these  three  good  things   (rpia.  «aAc£)   the  place  was  called 
Triocala  according  to  Diodorus,  xxxvi.  7,  3. 
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military  genius  of  Hamilcar,  they  might  have  given  the 
Romans  very  serious  trouble ;  but  their  counsels  were 
divided,  and  they  had  no  resources  but  in  themselves. 
The  Romans  were  not  without  hopes  that  the  two  kings 
Tryphon  and  Athenio  would  soon  fall  out  with  one  another 
and  contend  for  the  superiority.  But  the  slave  leaders 
showed  more  good  sense  than  Roman  consuls  often  had 
done  in  similar  circumstances.  Athenio  voluntarily  re- 
cognised Tryphon  as  his  chief,  though  he  was  at  first 
suspected  by  his  rival,  and  even  imprisoned.  But  he  was 
soon  released,  obtained  his  full  confidence,  and  proved 
himself  a  faithful  and  able  servant. 

Tryphon  now  looked  upon  himself  as  the  real  king  of 
all  Sicily.  He  surrounded  himself  with  a  royal  council, 
and  assumed  the  dress  and  insignia  of  the  chief  Roman 
magistrate  as  signs  of  his  authority.  The  runaway  slave 
Salvius,  transformed  into  the  Syrian  Tryphon,  and  aping 
a,n  Asiatic  despot  in  the  habit  of  a  republican  magistrate 
of  Rome,  presented  a  curious  picture  of  disorder  and 
confusion  which  ought  to  have  collapsed  in  its  own 
absurdity.  But  so  degenerate  and  powerless  had  now 
for  a  long  time  been  the  natives  of  that  once  so  warlike 
island,  the  citizens  of  the  royal  Syracuse,  and  of  the 
soldier  republic  of  Messana,  of  the  proud  Agrigentum, 
and  all  the  other  flourishing  towns,  that  they  dared  not 
to  venture  forth  from  behind  their  walls,  and  looked  on 
despairingly  whilst  the  country  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  rabble 
of  half-disciplined  and  utterly  contemptible  enemies. 

Nerva,  having  failed  to  restore  order,  was  superseded 
in  the  command  by  L.  Licinius  Lucullus.  A  well  ap- 
pointed army  of  fourteen  thousand  Roman  and  Italian 
soldiers  was  now  despatched  to  Sicily,  with  a  cohort  of 
Lucanians  *  and  auxiliary  troops  from  Bithynia,  Thessaly, 

1  Diodor.  xxxvi.  8,  1  (ed.  Dindorf) :  e/c  8e  rrjs  hevitavlas  Qcwofflovs  &v 
/jye?TO  K\€7TTtos,  av$ip  ffTpm-riyiK^s  KOI  evr'  avSpettj  TrepifidriTos.  There  is  a  mis- 
take here  in  the  name  KXeVnos,  which  ought  to  be  changed  into  KAeTri-nos,  as 
it  stands  xxxvii.  2,  11,  and  13.  This  Lucanian  Clepitius  was  evidently  the 
same  who  in  the  Social  war  afterwards  fought  against  the  Romans,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  longest  continued  in  their  resistance.  See  below,  ch.  xix. 
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and  Acarnania.  Lucullus  marched  straight  upon  Trio-  CHAP, 
cala,  met  the  slaves  who  had  come  out  with  a  force  of  .  XTL  _. 
forty  thousand  men  under  their  general  Athenio,  and 
defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  Athenio  himself 
remained  for  dead  on  the  field.1  But  either  the  victory  of 
Lucullus  was  not  so  decisive  as  is  reported,  or  else  he  did 
not  know  how  to  push  his  advantage.  He  remained 
stationary  for  a  time,  and  when  nine  days  later  he  ap- 
peared before  the  stronghold  of  Triocala,  he  met  with 
such  determined  resistance  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire. 
He  was  unable  to  repeat  his  attack,  and  seems  to  have 
been  completely  paralysed  for  the  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign. After  his  return  to  Eome  he  was  publicly  accused 
of  misconduct,  and  even  charged  with  the  incredible 
offence  of  having  taken  bribes  from  the  enemies.  A 
charge  of  this  kind  could  be  inspired  only  by  the  most 
rabid  party  hatred,  for  a  Eoman  general,  even  if  he  had 
been  lost  to  every  sense  of  honour,  could  not  so  far  for- 
get himself  as  to  stoop  to  such  a  transaction.  Though 
we  have  no  evidence,  we  must  hold  Lucullus  guiltless  of 
a  crime  which,  if  it  had  been  possible,  would  long  before 
this  time  have  sapped  the  foundation  of  the  Eoman 
dominion  and  ruined  the  state.  No  doubt  can  exist  that 
we  have  here  an  illustration  of  the  height  to  which  the 
spirit  of  faction  could  rise  in  times  of  excitement,  and  a 
proof  that  the  charge  of  corruption  was  often  made  with- 
out sufficient  grounds.2 

The  slave  insurrection  had  now  lasted  two  years.     To  Accession 
appreciate    the  feelings   of    uneasiness   with   which   the  toth?61110 
people  at  Eome  looked  upon  its  long  duration,  we  ought  throne  of 
to  remember  that  simultaneously  with  the  disturbance  in 
Sicily,  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  were  keeping  all  Italy  in 
alarm  with  the  threat  of  invasion.     The  failure  of  Lucul- 
lus to  put  down  the  rebels  with  such  good  troops  as  he 

It  seems  strange  that  Diodorus  mentions  the  Lucanian  cohort  apart  from  the 
other  Italians  among  the  foreign  auxiliaries. 

1  The  locality  of  this  battle  is  called  Skirthsea,  one  of  those  numerous 
places  in  Sicily  the  position  of  which  we  cannot  fix. 

2  Above,  p.  35,  n.  1. 
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BOOK  had  at  his  disposal  must  have  caused  great  mortification 
__V*L  .  at  Eome;  and  this  explains  the  animosity  manifested 
against  him.  His  successor,  C.  Servilius,  who  was  still 
more  unsuccessful,  attempted  to  defend  himself  afterwards, 
when  he  too  was  taken  to  account,  by  asserting  that 
Lucullus  had  purposely  thrown  difficulties  in  his  way  by 
disbanding  troops  before  his  departure  from  Sicily,  and 
by  wilfully  destroying  supplies  and  munitions  of  war.1 

According  to  a  statement  preserved  by  Florus,  C.  Servi- 
lius was  actually  defeated  by  the  slaves  under  Athenio,2 
and  lost  his  camp.  This  is  by  no  means  improbable,  for 
the  insurgents  continued  to  range  unimpeded  all  over 
Sicily,  and  actually  made  an  attempt  to  gain  possession  of 
Messana.  Failing  in  this,  they  occupied  a  strong  position 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,3  and  laid  the  whole 
country  under  contribution.  Their  cause  gained  strength 
when  king  Tryphon  died  and  was  succeeded  by  the  much 
more  able  and  enterprising  Athenio.  It  seemed  that  the 
island  of  Sicily  was  on  the  point  of  being  lost  to  Eome, 
and  of  becoming  an  independent  power. 

Suppres-  At  length  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  the  Eomans 

sion  of  the  succeeded  in  finding  an  able  man  for  the  command  in 
recto.  Sicily.  Manius  Aquillius,  the  colleague  of  Marius  in  his 
fifth  consulship  (101  B.C.),  the  year  of  the  final  defeat  of 
the  Cimbri,  went  to  Sicily  as  proconsul,  and  overthrew 
the  army  of  the  insurgents  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  he 
himself  slew  their  leader  Athenio  in  single  combat.  He 
followed  up  the  fugitives  into  their  hiding-places  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  killed  thirty  thousand  of  them,  and 
made  the  remainder  prisoners  along  with  their  brave 
leader  Satyros.  The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Eome,  and 
it  was  intended  that  they  should  be  made  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts  for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  They 

1  Similar  accusations  had   occurred   before   (vol.    iii.  p.  396,   n.  2),   but. 
perhaps  they  were  even  then  unfounded.     The  accusations  which  Romans  did 
not  hesitate  to  launch  at  each  other  in  public  trials  would  be  incredible   if  we 
knew  not  from  Cicero's  speeches  that  they  were  a  common  practice. 

2  Florus,  ii.  19,  11.  Athenio,  though  wounded  in  the  battle  with  Lucullus, 
had  managed  to  escape.  3  Dio  Cass.  Frg.  9   ,  4. 
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cheated  the  populace  of  their  expected  pleasure,  and  pre-     CHAP. 
ferred  dying  by  one  another's  hand.     Satyros,  as  the  last   - 
of  them,  fell  upon  his  own  sword. 

The   second  slave    war  in  Sicily  exhibits  the    same  Character 
features  as  the  first.     The  resemblance   extends   to  the  ^0^ 
casual   circumstance  that  during  its  progress  civil   dis-  slave  war. 
turbances  in  Eome  ended  in  a  violent  conflict.     The  first 
was  simultaneous  with  the  tribunate  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
in  the  second  took  place  the  agitation  of  Saturninus  and 
Glaucia,  an  agitation  which  in  plan  and  object  had  a 
great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Gracchi,  and  was  sup- 
pressed in  a  similar  manner. 


L  2 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SATURNINUS    AND    GLATJCIA 

BOOK 


IN  the  year  104  B.C.   Lucius  Appuleius   Saturninus  was 
YII1_     commissioned  as  qu^stor  to  regulate  in  Ostia  the  supply 
Qwto*I     of  corn  for  Rome.     Some  of  his  measures  in  this  busi- 
l^feins    ness  gave  offence  to  the  ruling  party  in   the  senate,  in 
Saturni-      consequence   of    which   he    was   superseded  by   Marcu, 
JEmilius  Scaurus,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  trans- 
actions with  Jugurtha,1  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the 
nobility,  then  'princeps  senatus,'  and  always  an  uncom- 
promising opponent  of  the  democratic  party.     Whether 
Saturninus  had  been  guilty  of  any  mistake  or  misdemean- 
our in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  we  are  not  informed. 
Judging  from  his  subsequent  policy,  we  may  suppose  that 
he   attempted  to    carry    out   the   lex   frumentaria   of  C. 
Gracchus  in  a  spirit    which  was    not  approved 
governing  nobility.2  . 

f  This  party  found  now  a  determined  opponent  in  the 
man  whom  they  had  so  signally  affronted.  Saturninus 
was  elected  tribune  of  the  people  in  103  B.C.,  and,  enter- 
ing into  an  intimate  union  with  Marius,3  secured  his 
election  for  his  fourth  consulship.  He  also  proposed  a 
law  for  the  distribution  of  corn  at  a  very  low  price. 

that  the  Sempronian  corn  law  consi- 


i Th^'elnbe'no^Lbt  that  the  Sempronian  corn  law  ^  consi- 
dered as  "lid    but  how  it  was  carried  out  we  have  no  means  of  knowmg.     It 
vtv   ike  Y  that  the  party  in  power  tried  to  apply  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
n  thpir  loolicv      The  feeding  of  the  populace  could  easily 

.So^P'*^^tot^ 


of  the  populace  could  easily 

.jo^ 

those  who  bestowed  it. 

H*H*»*,  t  !«.  ^  *.  pric.  of  tho  bushel 
of  an  a,  ,Mch  was  .1!  tat  gi™g 
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optimates  resisted  the  proposal  with  all  their  power,  and     CHAP. 

declared  through  the  mouth  of  the  qusestor,  Q.  Servilius ,  '-^ 

Csepio,1  that  the  exchequer  was  not  able  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense, whereupon  the  senate  came  to  the  formal  resolution 
that  the  proposed  law  was  prejudicial  to  the  common- 
wealth.2 But  neither  this  protest  of  the  senate  nor  the 
opposition  of  his  colleagues3  hindered  Saturninus  from 
proceeding  with  his  law.  He  called  an  assembly  of  the 
tribes  to  give  their  votes  ;  and  the  optimates  had  recourse 
to  force.  Csepio  broke  into  the  assembly  with  an  armed 
band,  declared  the  proceedings  illegal  because  they  were 
contrary  to  the  senatus  consultum,  dispersed  the  people, 
upset  the  voting  urns,  and  kept  possession  of  the  ground. 

It  appears  that  Saturninus  made  no  second  attempt  to  Law  of 
pass  his  law.     Perhaps  he  apprehended  the  repetition  of  ^f  ™°_us 
similar  violence  or  worse  consequences.     It  was  clear  that  tate. 

the  corn  for  nothing,  and  an  enormous  reduction  of  the  price  fixed  by  C. 
Gracchus  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  451). 

1  Owing  to  the  deplorable   scantiness  in   the   Koman  nomenclature,  we 
cannot  be  sure  whether  this  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  was  a  son  or  a  distant  kins- 
man of  Q,.  Servilius  Csepio,  the  consul  of  106  B.C.,  the  author  of  the  judiciary 
law,  lex  Servilia  Csepionis  (above,  p.  118),  and  of  the  great  defeat  on  the 
Rhone,  105  B.C.,  and  plunderer  of  the  treasure  of  Tolosa  (above,  pp.  93,  95). 
According  to  Cicero  (Brut.  62,   223),  he  was  a  partisan  of  the  knights  and 
opposed  to  the  senate.     It  would  appear  from  this  that  he  could  hardly  have 
been  the  son  of  Q.  Servilius  Csepio,  who  by  his  judiciary  law  had  taken  the 
courts  out  of  the  hands  of  the  knights,  and  was  afterwards  condemned  by  them 
when  they  had  been  reinstated. 

2  Auct.  ad  Herenn.  i.  12,  21 :  Si  earn  legem  ad  populum  ferret  adversus 
rem  publicam  videri  eum  facere. 

3  It  is  far  from  certain  that  this  opposition  assumed  the  form  of  a  regular 
tribunician  intercession.     Our  informant  (Auct.  ad  Herenn.  1.  c.)  says  colleges 
intercedere.     But  this  expression  is  sometimes  applied  vaguely  to  designate 
nothing  more  than  dissent  and  an  attempt  to  dissuade  (Valer.  Max.  viii.  6,  4). 
It  often  happened  that  the  ten  tribunes  were  not  unanimous  ;  that,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  tribunate  of  C.  Gracchus  (vol.  iv.  p.  450),  some  were  opposed  to 
the  measures  of  others,  without  interposing  their  formal  intercession.     Our 
reason  for  thinking  that  this  occurred  in  the  present  instance  is  taken  from  the 
fact  that  Saturninus  soon  afterwards  brought  in  a  law  de  maiestate,  which  was 
intended  to  secure  the  constitutional  action  of  the  people  and  the  magistrates, 
especially  the  tribunes,  from  such  disturbance  and  violence  as  had  just  taken 
place.     It  is  not  likely  that  while  seeking  the  protection  of  the  law  for  a 
tribune  in  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  rights,  Saturninus  should  himself 
have  been  guilty  of  violating  the  most  important  of  those  rights,  the  right  of 
intercession. 
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the  constitutional  inviolability  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  was  no  longer  respected.  The  ancient  lex  sacrata, 
sanctioned  and  ratified  with  solemn  oaths,  had  ceased  to 
inspire  awe,  as  the  fear  of  the  avenging  gods  no  longer 
swayed  the  minds.  Saturninus  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
to  substitute  civil  punishments  for  the  religious  penalties 
which  were  no  longer  effective,  and  for  this  reason  he 
proposed  his  law  de  maiestate. 

This  important  law,  which  was  one  of  the  last  steps  in 
the  transformation  of  the  old  hierarchical  into  a  civil 
constitution,  is  so  imperfectly  known  to  us  that  several 
divergent  opinions  have  been  and  still  are  held  concerning 
its  character  and  provisions.  It  was  so  loosely  worded 
that  even  at  the  time  of  its  passing  it  could  be  stretched 
and  strained  to  include  a  variety  of  legal  principles  which 
the  first  promoter  perhaps  never  thought  of.1  It  was 
intended  to  punish  offences  against  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  people,  or  the  diminishing  of  that  majesty  (minuta 
maiestas),  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  define  clearly  either 
what  was  meant  by  the  majesty  of  the  people,  or  by  what 
act  this  majesty  was  violated.  According  to  Cicero,2 
majesty  consists  in  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  power  and 
name,  and  those  persons  are  guilty  of  diminishing  it  who 
disturb  the  legal  order  by  violence.3 

This  ambiguity  made  it  possible  to  apply  the  law  to  a 
great  variety  of  offences,  on  the  plea  that  they  tended  to 
disturb  the  established  order ;  and  again  it  admitted  the 
plea,  that  an  irregular  or  even  illegal  act  was  permitted  if 
it  were  committed  for  the  good  of  the  state.4  A  law 

1  It  is  possible  that  this  vagueness  in  the  definition  was  the  consequence  of 
a  compromise  with  the  nobility,  which  hoped  to  be  able  to  turn  the  law  into  a 
weapon  for  striking  at  the  democrats,  which  they  actually  did.     See  above, 
p.  118,  n.  8,  the  accusation  of  C.  Norbanus. 

2  Cicero,  Partit.  Orat.  30,  105 :  Maiestas  est  in  imperil  atque  in  nominis 
populi  Eomani  dignitate. 

3  Cicero,  ib. :  Maiestatem  minuit  is  qui  per  vim  multitudinis  rem  ad  sedi- 
tionem  vocavit. 

4  According  to  Cicero,  De  Orat.  ii.  47-49,   the  great  orator  M.  Antonius, 
speaking  for  his  client  C.  Norbanus,  who  was  accused  of  minuta  mawstas, 
admitted  that  he  had  committed  the  act  for  which  he  was  prosecuted,  but  con- 
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capable  of  such  a  variety  of   interpretations  could    not     CHAP, 
answer  a  rational  purpose.     Whether  it  was  much  im-    ._.    ^  '_. 
proved  by  the  lex  Varia  passed  on  the  same  subject  in 
92  B.C.,  we  do  not  know.     The  law  de  maiestate  remained 
in  force,  and  it  became  in  the  time  of  the  Empire  a  ter- 
rible engine  of   despotism,  by  which  every   attempt   at 
opposition  to  the  government  could  be  crushed,  and  not 
only  acts,  but  even  words  and  almost  sentiments,  hostile 
to  the  reigning  prince,  were  punished. 

The  law  de  maiestate  now  enabled   Saturninus   to  im-  Abortive 
peach  the  qusestor,  Servilius  Csepio,  who  had  interrupted  tklrfof1" 
by  force  the  voting  on  the  lex  frumentaria.    The  impeach-  Servilius 
ment  was  conducted  by  Titus  Betutius  Barrus,  an  eminent 
forensic    orator    of  the  Italian    town  of    Asculum,   the 
same  who  is  mentioned  as  involved  in  the  trial  of  the 
Vestal  virgins,   113  B.C.1      Csepio   defended  himself  in  a 
speech  composed  for  him  by  L.  .ZElius   Stilo  2  so  success- 
fully that  Saturninus  despaired  of  obtaining  a  conviction, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  desisted  from  pressing  the  charge. 

A  further  measure  proposed  by  Saturninus  in  the  spirit  Agrarian 
of  the  popular  programme  was  an  agrarian  law  for  the 
distribution  of  land  in  Africa  to  the  veterans  of  Marius.3 

tended  that  he  had  thereby  served  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
that  therefore  by  using  violence  he  had  not  diminished  but  increased  the 
majesty  of  the  people.  See  above,  p  118,  n.  8. 

1  Above,  p.  127,  n.  8. 

2  This  circumstance  shows  that  the  impeachment  of  Csepio  and  everything 
connected  with  it,  such  as  the  lex  de  maiestate  and  the  lex  frumentaria,  cannot 
belong  to  the  second  tribunate  of  Saturninus  (100  B.C.),  but  must  be  placed  in 
his  first  tribunate  (103  B.C.).     For  in    100  B.C.  ^Elius  Stilo  accompanied  his 
friend  Q.  Csecilius  Metellus  to  Ehodes,  to  stay  there  with  him  in  his  exile 
(Sueton.  de  III.  Gramm.  3),  after  the  riots  caused  by  the  lex  agraria.     In  this 
year  there  was  clearly  no  time  for  the  trial  of  Csepio,  and  even  if  there  had 
been  it  is  not  likely  that  Caepio  would  have  been  acquitted,  because  in  100  B.C. 
the  popular  party,  under  Marius,  Saturninus,  and  Glaucia,  carried  all  their 
measures,  and  would  not  have  failed  in  securing  a  conviction  of  Csepio. 

3  Aurel.  Viet.  73:  L.  Appuleius  Saturninus,  tribunus  plebis  seditiosus,  ut 
gratiam  Marianorum  militum  pararet,  legem  tulit,  ut  veteranis  centena  iugera 
in  Africa  dividerentur :  intercedentem  Bsebium  collegam  facta  per  populum 
lapidatione  summovit.     The  exceeding  meagreness  of  this  statement  leaves  it 
very  doubtful  to  what  extent  Saturninus  shared  in  the  attack  on  the  tribune 
Baebius.     No  doubt  he  would  have  been  accused  of  having  ordered  it  even  if 
he  had  deprecated  it. 
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>._  ^L-s  (iugera),  and  it  is  most  likely  that  the  liberal  donation 
was  intended  to  be  given  not  only  to  Eoman  citizens,  but 
also  to  Italian  allies.  It  was  a  proposal  that  revived  the 
schemes  of  C.  Gracchus  for  a  Roman  colony  on  the  site 
of  the  ruined  city  of  Carthage,  a  scheme  which  would 
have  been  no  less  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Africa  than  for  that  of  the  impoverished  classes  in 
Italy.  Saturninus  seems  to  have  carried  his  law,  though 
not  without  the  employment  of  force ;  but  we  have  no 
knowledge  that  the  proposed  assignment  of  land  was 
actually  effected,  and  there  are  reasons  for  doubting  it. 
The  senate  had.  a  good  plea  for  opposing  the  execution  of 
the  law,  because  irregularities  had  taken  place  in  the 
passing  of  it.  When  therefore  Saturninus,  three  years 
later,  again  proposed  an  agrarian  law,  he  took  the 
precaution  to  add  a  clause  obliging  every  senator, 
under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  confirm  the  law  by  a  solemn 
oath.1 

Dempcra-  Saturninus  was  supported  in  his  democratic  policy  by 

C.  Servi-  ^'  Servilius  Glaucia,  the  author  of  the  Servilian  judiciary 
lius  Giau-  ]aw?2  by  whicn  the  recent  law  of  Servilius  Crepio  was  set 
aside,  and  the  knights  were  again  invested  with  the  judi- 
cial office  to  the  exclusion  of  the  senators.  Servilius 
Glaucia  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  optimates,  and 
has  consequently  drawn  upon  himself  the  malevolence  of 
the  writers  of  that  party.  Cicero  calls  him 3  a  very  clerer, 
witty,  and  cunning,  but  impure  man,  and  compares  him 
with  the  Athenian  demagogue  Hyperbolus.  Another  of 
that  party  once  went  so  far  as  to  call  him  the  dung  of  the 
senate  house  (stercus  curies).  Such  invectives  deserve 
very  little  attention.  We  know  that  the  Romans  indulged 
in  them  to  an  unwarrantable  extent.  It  is  certain  that 
Servilius  Glaucia  was  a  man  of  uncommon  capacity  as  a 
speaker  and  a  politician,  and  though  perhaps  he  cannot 
stand  a  comparison  with  the  two  Gracchi  in  point  of 

1  Below,  p.  159.  -  Above,  p.  119. 

3  Cicero,  Pro  Rabir.  post.  6,  14.     Brut.  62,  224.     De  Orat.  iii.  41,  164. 
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nobility  of  soul  and  ideal  aims,  he  cannot  have  been  a     CHAP. 
low  and  vulgar  or  a  selfish  demagogue. 

In  the  year  102  B.C.  the  censorship  was  held  by  Metel-  Exclusion 
lus  Numidicus,  the  personal  antagonist  of  Marius,  the  nus  and 
perfect  type  of  a  staunch  and  haughty  aristocrat.  As  ^^cjje 
censor  he  was  invested  with  the  authority  of  revising  the  senate  by 
list  of  the  senators  and  of  excluding  unworthy  members 
from  that  body.  This  was  an  authority  which  could  be  Numidi 
entrusted  to  the  censors  only  on  the  presumption  tha,t 
they  would  exercise  it  with  perfect  impartiality  ;  for 
otherwise  the  senate  would  every  five  years  have  been 
cleared  of  all  the  opponents  of  the  ruling  party,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  opposition  could  no  longer  have  found 
expression  in  that  assembly  in  which  alone  they  could  be 
met  by  argument  and  refuted  in  the  course  of  regular 
debate.  With  rare  exceptions  the  Boinaii  censors  dis- 
charged their  duties  conscientiously.  They  were  seldom 
influenced  by  personal  antipathy  or  party  motives,  and 
excluded  only  such  senators  as  had  shown  themselves 
unworthy  of  their  high  honours  by  notorious  vices. 
Metellus  acted  differently.  He  was  a  one-sided,  uncom- 
promising, and  imprudent  partisan,  and  he  now  abused  the 
high  office  of  censor  by  excluding  from  the  senate  Satur- 
ninus  and  Glaucia,  the  objectionable  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition. Possibly  the  private  life  of  Saturninus  afforded  some 
pretext  for  this  public  censure,  for  he  is  said  to  have  been 
somewhat  irregular  in  his  youth  before  he  devoted  himself 
to  public  business.  But  the  measure  of  Metellus  was 
hasty  and  imprudent,  because  he  had  not  made  sure  of 
the  concurrence  of  his  colleague  before  he  published  his 
decision,  the  agreement  of  both  censors  being  necessary 
before  a  sentence  of  expulsion  could  take  effect.  The 
decision  of  Metellus  against  Saturninus  and  Glaucia  was 
rejected  by  his  colleague,  and  its  only  effect  consequently 
was  to  draw  upon  himself  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  men 
whom  he  had  attempted,  but  failed,  to  overthrow.  In  a 
sudden  outburst  of  passion  Saturninus  attacked  Metellus 
in  his  house  with  an  armed  band.  A  great  riot  took 
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place ;  a  number  of  Roman  knights  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  censor,  and  after  a  regular  fight,  in  which  blood  was 
shed  on  both  sides,  Metellus  made  his  escape  to  the 
Capitol.1 

Not  long  after  this  disgraceful  scene  the  nobility 
selected  Saturninus  for  another  attack,  which  shows  bow 
intensely  they  hated  him.2  Ambassadors  of  King  Mithri- 
dates  had  come  to  Rome  furnished  with  large  sums  of 
money,  after  the  custom  long  since  adopted  by  foreign 
princes,  to  secure  the  interest  of  influential  men  in  Rome 
on  behalf  of  the  king.  Saturninus,  in  his  indignation  at 
this  barefaced  bribery,  went  so  far  as  to  violate  the  persons 
of  these  ambassadors,  and  was  thus  guilty  of  an  otfence 
which  it  was  usual  to  punish  by  delivering  up  the  offender 
to  the  injured  party.  The  ambassadors,  ab  the  instigation 
of  the  enemies  of  Saturninus,  made  a  formal  complaint, 
and  the  senate,  evidently  well  pleased  to  get  rid  of  a 
troublesome  opponent  under  so  fair  a  pretext,  decided 
that  he  should  be  given  up.3  Saturninus  was  in  no  small 
danger.  He  appealed  to  the  people.  Great  excitement 
was  created.  Both  parties  tried  their  strength,  and  finally 
Saturninus  prevailed.  A  resolution  of  the  people  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  senate.  Perhaps  it  was  in  consequence 
of  this  dispute  that  Saturninus  became  more  popular  and 
was  a  second  time  elected  to  the  tribuneship  for  the  year 
100  B.C. 

The  election  was  very  stormy.  Nine  tribunes  had 
already  been  elected ;  for  the  tenth  place  there  were  two 
rival  candidates,  Saturninus  and  a  certain  Nonius,  who 

1  Diodor.  xxxvi.  15.  2  Orosius,  v.  17. 

3  Diodorus,  xxxvi.  15,  represents  the  case  of  Saturninus  as  a  common 
criminal  trial  before  a  court  consisting  of  senatorial  judges.  No  such  court 
could  at  that  time  exist,  for  the  knights  were  then  judges  in  the  criminal 
courts.  Moreover  the  alleged  offence  of  Saturniuus  was  not  one  that  could  be 
tried  by  such  a  court.  It  was  an  offence  against  a  foreign  nation,  punishable 
according  to  international  law  by  handing  over  the  offender  to  the  injured 
party,  as  in  the  case  of  Sp.  Postumius  (vol.  i.  p.  397)  and  Mancinus  (vol.  iiu 
p.  400).  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  Roman  people  could  refuse  to  give 
satisfaction,  but  the  refusal  was  equiA-alent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Fabii,  who  had  fought  against  the  Gauls  (vol.  i.  p.  265). 
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was  backed  by  the  nobility.     Riot  and  bloodshed  had  long     CHAP. 

been  usual  enough  at  contested   elections.      There  was    , ,_^ 

therefore  nothing  very  surprising  in  the  fact  that  Nonius  J  the  tn- 
was  beaten  to  death  by  the  supporters  of  Saturninus,  whose 
election  was  thus  carried  triumphantly.1  For  the  same 
year  Glaucia  was  raised  to  the  praetorship,  and  Marius,  by 
dint  of  bribery,  as  we  are  told,  obtained  the  consulship 
for  the  sixth  time.2 

The  war  with  the  Cimbri  had  in  the  preceding  year  been  Efforts  of 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  great  victory  at  Vercellse.  The 
time  seemed  to  have  arrived  for  the  popular  party  to  establish 
themselves  permanently  in  the  possession  of  power,  to  take 
up  again  the  reforms  begun  by  the  Gracchi,  and  to  secure 
the  fair  and  regular  execution  of  the  laws  passed  for  tha.t 
purpose.  They  had  now  at  their  head  the  great  military 
hero  of  the  day,  the  saviour  of  Italy,  idolized  by  the 
whole  population,  Romans  and  allies ;  and  in  close  alli- 
ance with  him  there  were  able  and  determined  politicians 
versed  in  all  the  arts  of  party  warfare.  If  the  democratic 
party  had  acted  wisely  and  vigorously,  a  reformation 
might  now  have  been  effected  by  which  the  constitution 
of  the  republic  could  have  been  adapted  to  the  altered 
circumstances  and  the  wants  of  the  time.  Unfortunately 
the  political  incapacity  of  Marius,  joined  to  the  wild  im- 
petuosity of  his  confederates,  caused  the  failure  of  the 
enterprise,  and  only  prepared  the  ground  for  more  serious 
disorders. 

Of  Caius  Marius,  the  soldier,  the  general,  and  military  Marius  as 
reformer,  we  have  spoken   above.3     The   reverse  of  this  a  soldier 
fair   and    glorious    picture    was  Marius   the    statesman,  statesman. 
Nature  had  not  fitted  him  for  the  arts  of  peace  and  the 
business  of  the  forum  or  the  senate  house.     He  lacked  the 
gift  of  natural  eloquence,4  and  had  not  found  a  substitute 
for  it  in  artificial  rhetoric,  such  as  can  be  acquired  by 

1  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  28.  2  Liv.  Epit.  69.  3  Above,  ch.  viii. 

4  This  could  not  be  said,  if  the  speech  attributed  to  him  by  Sallust  (Jug. 
85)  were  genuine.  But  it  is  a  production  of  Sallustian  rhetoric  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 
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study  and  practice.  Nay,  with  all  his  personal  courage 
and  coolness  in  the  roar  of  battles,  he  was  deficient  in  that 
calm  self-possession  and  presence  of  mind  which  an  orator 
or  debater  requires  in  the  battle  of  words.1  He  was  but 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  actual  laws  and  consti- 
tutional practice  of  the  republic,  and  might,  like  the 
great  Hannibal,  have  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  camp,  far  away 
from  the  field  of  public  business.  On  the  day  of  his 
triumph  over  Jugurtha  he  gave  great  offence  by  appear- 
ing in  the  senate  in  his  triumphal  costume,2  and  on  the 
battle-field  of  Vercellse  he  is  said  to  have  bestowed  with- 
out authority  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship  on  two 
cohorts  of  Italian  allies.3  Taken  to  task  for  this  irregu- 
larity, he  said  that  in  the  noise  of  the  battle  he  had  not 
heard  the  voice  of  the  law. 

The  conduct  of  Marius  thus  far  does  not  show  that  he 
was  guilty  of  any  reckless  disregard  of  established  order. 


KUI  tr-raffi^ov  eV  TCUS 
eiraivwi'    Kal 


1   Plutarch,  Mar.  28  :  rb  Trapct.  ras 
ATjcriots   OTreAenrei/    ayrbi/    inrb   rcav 


2  This  was  not  arrogant  contempt  of  established  order,  but  simply  igno- 
rance; for  he  at  once  took  off  the  triumphal  ornaments  when  made  aware  of 
his  error. 

3  Plutarch,  Apophth.  ;  Mar.  5  ;  Vita  Mar.  28.    Valer.  Max.  v.  2,  8.    Cicero, 
P.  Balb,  20,  46  ;  22,  50.     This  story,  however,  is  subject  to  some  doubts. 
Marius  may  have  wished  to  bestow  the  right  of  citizenship  on  aliens,  but  he 
had  absolutely  no  legal  power  to  do  so,  and  his  declaration  by  itself  could  not 
confer  a  title.     As  consul  he  could  no  more  enfranchise  a  single  stranger  than 
he  could  have  declared  a  citizen  to  be  a  senator  or  a  magistrate.     All  that  he 
could  do,  and  all  probably  that  he  did,  was  to  promise  the  right  of  citizenship, 
with  the  proviso  that  his  promise  would  be  supported  by  the  votes  of  the 
people  ;  or  else  lie  could  declare  that  as  long  as  the  individuals  whom  he 
wished  to  honour  were  under  his  military  command,  he  would  treat  them  as  if 
they  were  citizens  by  letting  them  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  such  (see 
vol.  iv.  p.  190).     Nonius,  s.  v.  Ergo,  quotes  from  Sisenna  the  following  words  : 
Milites.  ut  lex  Calpurnia  concesserat,  virtutis  ergo  civitate  donati.     This  lex 
Calpurnia,  which  authorised  a  general  to  bestow  the  Roman   citizenship  as  a 
reward  for  bravery  in  the  field,  was  probably  passed  in  the  course  of  the  civil 
war,  perhaps  89  B.C.     It  could  not  have  been  in  force  in  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Vercellse  ;  for  if  it  had  been  the  conduct  of  Marius  would  have  been  per- 
fectly legal,  and  his  excuse  would  have  no  meaning.     At  the  same  time  the 
existence  of  such  a  law  shows  that  without  it  no  general  could  bestow  the 
Roman  franchise  by  his  own  authority. 
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On  the  contrary  it  appears  that  he  wished  to  -act  in  strict     CHAP. 
conformity  with  the  law  up  to  the   last  dreadful  hour,  ' 


when  he  stood  before  the  gates  of  Eome  waiting  for  the 
repeal  of  the  order  for  his  banishment,  and  when  at  Marius. 
length  he  was  overpowered  by  impatience  and  the  craving 
of  revenge.1  From  none  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him  by  the  writers  of  the  hostile  party  does  it  even  appear 
probable  that  he  ever  entertained  the  plan  of  overthrowing 
the  constitution  by  violence.  Not  his  lo}ral  disposition 
alone,  but  also  his  political  incapacity,  kept  him  from  such 
plans,  and  from  the  conception  of  comprehensive  reforms. 
His  only  aim  was  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  state 
such  as  it  was.  The  six  consulships  which  he  had  gained 
in  succession  only  whetted  his  appetite  for  more  honours. 
It  may  be  true,  as  the  lovers  of  the  wonderful  related, 
that  when  he  was  a  child  he  had  the  prophetic  assurance 
of  seven  consulships.  But  he  needed  no  such  super- 
natural stimulus  to  urge  him  on  in  his  career  of  honours. 
His  own  ambition  would  not  let  him  quietly  subside  into 
the  ranks  of  ordinary  citizens  when  age  and  infirmities 
warned  him  that  his  time  for  action  was  past. 

In  the  year  100  B.C.,  when  he  was   discharging  the  Marius  in 
consular  office  for  the  sixth  time,  he  was  above  all  things  consulship. 
bent  upon  carrying  a  measure   for  which  his  honour  was 
pledged,2  and  which,  moreover,  was  likely  to  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  state.     It  had  been  customary  from  the 
first  periods  of  conquest  to  let  the  people  share  in  the  fruits 
of  victory.     The  right  of  occupying  waste  land  conquered 
in  war  was  of  little  use  to  the  poor,  who  lacked  the  neces- 
sary capital  for  reclaiming  and  stocking  it.     To  provide 

1  The  enlisting  of  the  capite  csnsi  was  not,  as  it  has  generally  been  repre- 
sented, an  illegal  innovation  (see  above,  p.  63).     The  patience  with  which  he 
petitioned  Metellus  for  leave  of  absence,  and  which  restrained  him  from  leav- 
ing the  army  until  he  had  obtained  it,  is  also  a  proof  of  his  obedience  to  esta- 
blished law.     He  showed  the  same  patience  afterwards  during  the  catastrophe 
of  Saturninus  and  Grlaucia,  and  in  his  treatment  of  the  impudent  Equitius  (see 
•below,  pp.  164,  166). 

2  We  can  take  for  granted  that  Marius  when  he  enrolled  the  capite  censi 
hud  held  out  to  them  the  promise  of  assignments  of  land,  and  that  he  kept  his 
soldiers  for  prolonged  service  by  repeating  these  promises. 
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for  them,  colonies  were  founded,  or  portions  of  land  were 
assigned  elsewhere  ;  and  it  is  natural  that  the  men  whose 
arms  had  won  the  territory  should  be  the  first  to  benefit 
by  it.  When  the  wars  assumed  larger  dimensions,  and 
the  soldiers'  time  of  service  was  extended,  it  became  usual 
to  settle  only  veterans  on  the  conquered  land.  Thus  the 
old  soldiers  of  Scipio  had  been  provided  for  after  the 
Hannibalic  war.1  Before  that  time  the  country  taken 
from  the  Senonian  Gauls  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
(the  Ager  Gallicus)  had  been  settled  with  Roman  colo- 
nists, who  for  the  most  part  must  have  been  old  soldiers, 
and  who  had  to  defend  the  newly-acquired  territory.  On 
this  occasion  it  had  become  evident  that  the  settlement 
of  small  peasant  proprietors  was  distasteful  to  the  great 
landowners,  who  were  anxious  to  extend  their  occupations. 
Flaminius  was  treated  as  a  dangerous  revolutionist,  and 
was  obliged  to  break  down  the  opposition  of  the  senate  by 
a  measure  which  cleared  Rome  of  impoverished  citizens 
and  established  them  as  independent  freeholders  on  land 
which  would  otherwise  have  lain  waste  or  been  tilled  by 
slaves. 

Immediately  after  his  Numidian  campaign  Marius  had 
endeavoured  to  provide  for  his  soldiers.2  No  doubt 
Saturninus  had  been  prompted  by  him  when  he  pro- 
posed to  divide  land  among  veterans  in  Africa.  His 
proposal,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  accepted  by  the 
people,  but  not  without  recourse  to  violence,  and  it  had 
remained  unexecuted.  In  the  absence  of  Marius,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  Cimbric  war,  Saturninus  found  it 
impossible  to  effect  anything  against  the  nobility.  He 
thought  it  better  to  wait  for  the  termination  of  that 

1  Liv.  xxxi.  4,  1  :  Exitu  huius  anni  cum  de  agris  veterum  militura  relatum 
esset,  qui  ductu  atque  auspicio  P.  Scipionis  in  Africa  bellum  perfecissent,  decre- 
verunt  patres,   ut  M.  Junius  preetor  urbis,  si   ei  videretur,   decemviros  agro 
Samniti  Apuloque,  quod  eius  publicum  populi  Romani   esset,  metiendo  divi- 
dendoque  crearet.     Ib.  c.  49,  4  :  Ludi   deinde  a  P.  Cornelio  Scipione,   quos 
consul  in  Africa  voverat,  magno  apparatu   facti ;  et   de   agris  militum  eius 
decretum,  ut  quot  quisque  eorum  annos  in  Hispania  aut  Africa  militasset,  in 
singulos  annos  bina  iugera  agri  acciperet. 

2  Above,  p.  62.     Aurel.  Viet.  73. 
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war  and  for  the  return  of  Marius,  who  would  then  be  able      CHAP. 
to  support   him  personally.     That  time  had  now  come.    >_  _  ,  '_, 
The  Teutones  and  the  Cimbri  were  annihilated,  the  power 
and  glory  of  the  great  general  had  gone  on  increasing, 
and   he   was    now  consul  for  the  sixth  time.     No  more 
favourable  circumstances  could  be  expected. 

The  nobility  opposed  the  scheme  like  one  man.     Not   Forcible 
a  single  man  of  any  note  is  mentioned  as  favourable  to 


the   proposal.      The  nobility  seemed   more   united   than   the  distri- 
even  at  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  when  there  was  a  small   conquered 
but  influential  number  of  first-class  men  inclined  to  favour   lands- 
the  reform.     Nor  could  Saturninus  expect  support  from 
the  town  population,  who  cared  a  great  deal  for  distri- 
butions of  corn,   but  very  little  for  assignments  of  land, 
and  who  were  moreover  to  a  great  extent  the  obedient 
clients  of  the   nobility.     The   only   adherents  on  whom 
Saturninus  could  count  were  the  country  people  and  the 
old  soldiers   of  Marius.     These  accordingly  were  drawn 
into  the  town,  and  with  their  help  the  law  was  accepted 
by  the  assembly  of  tribes,  but  not   without   disgraceful 
riots.1 

A  law  passed  in  this  manner  had  very  little  chance  of  Clauses 
being  respected  by  the  party,  which  had  not  been  outvoted,  genatoreto 
but  overpowered  by  physical  force.     Experience  had  shown  confirm  the 
that  a  law  could  remain  a  dead  letter  if  the  government 
felt  strong    enough  to  oppose  or  thwart  its    execution. 
Saturninus  had,  therefore,  inserted  a  clause  compelling 
overy  member    of  the  senate  to  confirm   the  law  by  a 
solemn  oath  within  five  days,  or  to  lose  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  and,  in  addition,  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty.2 

1   Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  29  :   6  'ATrovA^i'os  Trepieirf/jiTre  rovs  Qayy4x\ovra.s  rots 

ofiffLV  ai>a  rovs  aypovs,  ols  Si]    KO.}    fj-dXicrr'    tQappovv    VTreffrparev/jievois    Mapty. 

TT\€oveKrovvT(tiv  8'  €i/  T<£  v6/j.Cf!  Tcav  'IraAicoToJi/  6  STJ/J.OS  fSvirxfpaive.  ical  ffrdffecas  ev 

rf;  Kvpia  ysvo/j.evns,  '6<roi  u.\v  e'/ccoAuov  T&V  87j/xapx<wi'  rovs  v6/j.ovs  v/3pi£6/j.ei/oi.  irpbs 

TOV  '  Airov\.rjiov    /caT€7rr)5a>i/  airb  TOV   jS^aros,    6  8e    iro\iTiKbs    ox^os    *&6a-     ws 

yevofj.evns  ev  e'/CK\7jcri'a  fipovTrjs   .   .   .  jSta^o/xeVwi/  8e  KCU  &s  rui>  irepl  r'bv  'ATrouA.^i'oj' 

.  oiiro*.iTLH.ol  TO.  re  1/j.dria  8ia.facrd.fi.€i>oi  /cat  ra  Trpotrrvx^VTa  |uAa  apiraffavres  robs 

aypoiKOvs  OieffTtiaav,  ol  8'  avQis    virb  'AirovXy'iov  ffvyKa\ovf^evoi  juera  |uAa>^  /cal 

ot'Se  roTs  a.a'TVKois  eTrT/ecrai/  /cat  /3iacrauej/ot  rbv  v6u.ov  eKvcxacrav. 

Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  \.  29. 
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The  addition  of  this  clause  was  an  innovation  of  very 
doubtful  legality  and  still  more  doubtful  efficacy.  The 
majesty  of  the  republic  itself  was  lowered  and  insulted 
by  the  imputation  that  the  highest  constitutional  body 
would  not  perform  a  sacred  duty  unless  bound  to  it 
by  an  exceptional  oath  and  by  the  demand  that  they 
should  undertake  to  do  what  their  conscience  condemned. 
Besides,  it  was  an  act  of  democratic  despotism  which 
grossly  violated  the  existing  constitutional  practice.1  It 
had  formerly  been  customary  for  new  laws  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people  only  after  having  been  maturely  debated  in 
the  senate  and  approved  by  that  body.  But  since  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  had  begun,  without  reference  to  the 
senate  and  in  defiance  of  it,  to  submit  their  motions 
directly  to  the  people,  and  to  make  laws  with  such  rapidity 
that  the  senate  was  often  taken  by  surprise,  that  body, 
unable  to  prevent  the  passing  of  new  laws,  availed  itself 
of  some  legal  formalities  in  order  to  weaken  the  bad  effects 
of  enactments  which  they  had  not  been  allowed  to  amend 
in  their  preliminary  stages.  This  practice  was  not  strictly 
constitutional,  but  it  was  perhaps  justified  by  actual 
necessity.  Now  the  objectionable  clause  of  the  Appuleian 
law  was  intended  to  break  down  the  last  restraint  to  the 
omnipotence  of  the  people,  and  to  make  the  senate  a 
cipher  in  the  matter  of  legislation  and  government. 

When  the  obnoxious  clause  came  to  be  discussed  in 
the  senate,  Marius  declared  that  he  for  one  would  not 
submit  to  it,  and  would  refuse  to  take  the  prescribed  oath. 
The  other  senators  followed  the  lead  of  the  consul,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  opposition  the  partisans  of  the  demo- 
cratic agitators  were  thrown  into  great  excitement.  The 
refusal  of  the  senate  to  take  the  oath  was  justly  inter- 
preted as  indicating  the  determination  of  that  body  to 
obstruct'  the  execution  of  the  law  which  had  just  been 
passed.  When  the  term  had  arrived  for  taking  the  oath, 

1  The  clause  may  be  compared  with  the  Fublilian  law  of  339  B.C.,  which 
practically  abolished  the  patrum  auctoritas  by  ordaining  that  it  should  be  given 
before  the  popular  vote  had  been  taken  (vol.  i.  p.  371). 
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Marius  a^ain  assembled  the  senate,  and  now  declared,  in     CHAP. 

XTT 

contradiction  to  his  former  words,  that  there  was  an  ^ — _ L. * 
absolute  necessity  to  take  the  oath,  because  the  people 
were  determined  to  see  the  law  carried  into  effect.  He 
added  that  if  irregularities  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes 
had  vitiated  the  law  it  was  null  and  void,  and  the  oath 
could  not  be  considered  as  binding.  The  safest  plan  was, 
therefore,  to  swear  that  the  law  should  be  respected  in  so 
far  as  it  was  really  a  law. 

After  this  declaration  Marius  at  once  proceeded  to  the  Acceptance 
temple  of  Saturn  and  took  the  oath  before  the  qusestor.  £  Madus,1 
The  senate  was  dumb  with  astonishment  and  utterly  and  th? 
bewildered.  But  if  these  proud  nobles  had  had  as  much 
self-respect  and  firmness  as  ambition,  they  would  not  for 
a  moment  have  doubted  what  their  duty  called  on  them 
to  do.  They  ought  one  and  all  to  have  made  a  stand  for 
their  dignity  and  independence.  It  would  have  produced 
a  great  effect  if  the  whole  senate  had  protested  against 
a  humiliation  which  democratic  tyranny  and  sophistical 
cunning  had  prepared  for  them.  They  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  With  incredible  pusillanimity  they  submitted  to 
pass  under  the  Caudine  yoke,  and  one  by  one  quietly  took 
the  oath.  In  the  whole  number  there  was  only  one  who 
proved  himself  to  be  worthy  of  his  rank  and  reputation. 
Q.  Csecilius  Metellus  resisted  the  threats  of  his  enemies 
and  the  entreaties  of  his  friends.  He  declared  that  he 
would  brave  every  danger  rather  than  take  an  illegal  oath 
contrary  to  his  conviction.1 

1  It  was  of  course  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  Marius  and  the  whole 
democratic  party  that  their  most  uncompromising  opponent  was  thus  isolated 
and  exposed.  But  Plutarch  and  other  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  go  too 
far,  and  bestow  too  much  importance  on  Metellus,  by  saying  that  the  ruin  of 
Metellus  was  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  democratic  leaders  when  they  insisted 
on  the  oath  (Plutarch,  Mar.  29.  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  29.  Oros.  v.  17.  Lange, 
Horn.  Alterth.  iii.  77).  Who  could  have  foreseen  that  Metellus  alone  would 
stand  out  against  the  ignominious  demand  ?  Besides,  the  democratic  leaders 
had  sufficient  ground,  apart  from  their  hostility  to  Metellus,  for  binding  the 
'  senate  by  the  oath.  The  conduct  of  Marius  on  this  occa&ion  is  open  to  serious 
objections.  If  we  can  implicitly  trust  the  report,  he  was  not  free  from  diiplicity. 
But  we  are  so  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  events  of  this  period,  that  we 
can  hardly  judge  of  his  real  motives. 
VOL.  V.  M 
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On  this  memorable  day  the  Roman  senate  lost  caste 
and  descended  for  ever  from  the  high  position  it  had 
occupied  in  the  community.1  It  can  henceforth  no  longer 
be  looked  upon  as  an  independent  force  in  the  constitu- 
tion, as  a  body  endowed  with  special  rights  guaranteed 
by  law.  The  influence  which  alone  it  could  henceforth 
exercise  was  due  to  the  social  position,  wealth,  and 
personal  qualities  of  its  members,  not  to  constitutional 
prerogatives  exercised  under  the  authority  of  acknowledged 
law;  and  what  made  this  loss  of  position  irrecoverable 
was  the  fact  that  it  was  caused  not  by  external  violence, 
but  by  internal  decay.  The  soul  and  spirit  had  gone  out 
of  that  proud  body,  and  therefore  even  the  formal 
restoration  of  constitutional  rights,  effected  afterwards 
by  Sulla,  was  of  short  duration,  and  in  a  very  few  years  a 
race  of  men  had  grown  up  who  proved  fit  as  senators  to  be 
the  tools  of  irresponsible  power. 

Metellus  did  not  wait  for  a  formal  condemnation. 
Choosing  a  voluntary  exile  he  went  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
occupied  himself  with  philosophical  studies  and  patiently 
waited  for  better  times.  On  the  motion  of  Saturninus  a 
formal  decree  of  banishment  was  voted  against  him  by 
the  people.2 

The  agrarian  law  passed  under  these  extraordinary 
circumstances  is  very  imperfectly  known  to  us.  It 
ordained  that  land  assignations  should  be  made  in  the 
country  of  the  Gauls,  in  Sicily,  Achaia,  and  Macedonia, 
that  colonies  should  be  established,3  and  that  Marius 
should  be  the  head  of  the  commission  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  all  these  settlements.  The  colonies  were  in 
all  probability  to  be  not  Latin  but  Roman  colonies,  i.e. 
consisting  of  Roman  citizens ;  and,  in  order  to  allow  the 

1  Florus,  iii.  47  :  Senatus  exilio  Metelli   debilitatus  omne  decus  maiesta- 
temque  amiserat.     This  is  literally  true. 

2  Plutarch,  Mar.  29.     Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  1,31. 

3  According  to  Aurel.  Victor,  73,  the  gold  which  Csepio  had  carried  away 
from  Tolosa  was  to  be  employed  for  the  purchase  of  land.     Perhaps  this  was  a 
clause  of  the  first  agrarian  law  of  Saturninus,  proposed  103  B.C.,  when  Servilius 
Ceepio  had  just  been  condemned  to  restore  the  treasure. 
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Italian  allies  to  share  in  them,  the  law  invested  Marius     CHAP. 

with  authority  to  give  the  Roman  franchise  to  a  certain   «  --  ,_  ' 

number  of  colonists  in  each  separate  settlement.1  But  in  the 

end  none  of  them  was  ever  founded.     The  only  colony  of 

the  year  100  B.C.  was  Eporedia  (now  Ivrea),  in  the  north- 

western Alps,2  but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  established 

in  consequence  of  the  Appuleian  law  and  in  accordance 

with  its  provisions.     For  as  Marius  was  still  consul  in 

100  B.C.,  it  was  intended  that  the  law  should  take  effect 

in  the  year  following,  99  B.C.     The  riots,  however,  which 

took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  elections  for  this  year 

caused  the  sudden  downfall  of  the  democratic  party  and 

the  restoration  of  the  power  of  the  optimates,  who  had  no 

idea  of  carrying  out  a  law  passed  in  defiance  of  their 

protests. 

Saturninus,  though  he  had  compelled  the   reluctant  Triple 
senate  to  accept  his  agrarian  law  and  to  confirm  it  by  an 


oath,  had  little  hope  that  it  would  be  carried  into  effect,  n.us>  Ma- 
unless  the  chief  republican  office  of  the  next  year  were  Glaucia. 
held   by   men  of    his   party.      It   was   therefore   agreed 
between  him,  Marius,  and  Glaucia,  who  had  formed  a  sort 
of  triumvirate,3  that  whilst  Marius  was  engaged  at  the 
head  of  the  commission  in  apportioning  the  assignments 
of  land  to  his  veterans,   Glaucia  should  administer  the 

1  Cicero,  P.  Balbo,  21,  48:  Saturninus  C.  Mario  tulerat  ut  in   singulas 
colonias  ternos  cives  Romanos  facere  posset.     In  this  passage  the  word  ternos 
cannot  be  the  correct  reading.     It  would  have  been  no  boon  for  the  allies,  if 
only  three  of  their  number  were  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise 
in  this  manner  in  each  colony.     We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  question   of 
enfranchising  all  the  Italian  allies  had  long  been  mooted,  that  it,  soon  led  to  a 
great  convulsion,  and  that  Marius  had,  as  reported  (see  above,  p.  156),  bestowed 
the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  on  hundreds  of  allies  without  being  authorised 
to  do  so.     Is  it  likely  that,  in  a  law  passed  by  his  party  when  it  was  omnipo- 
tent, he  should  have  been  so  very  modest?     The  passage  of  Cicero  has  sense 
only  if  we  read  trecenos  for  ternos.     The  number  of  three  hundred  colonists 
was  usual  in  colonise  civium  Romanorum  in   old  times.     Perhaps  an  equal 
number  of  allies  was  now  added,  and  they  obtained  equal  rights  w;t,h  the  other 
colonists;  thus  the  equalisation  of  Romans  and  Italians  in  civil  rights,  which 

'  had  long  been  on  the  programme  of  the  popular  leaders,  was  first  proposed  in 
the  Appuleian  law  to  be  carried  into  partial  effect. 

2  Velleius,  i.  13. 

3  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  1,  29  :   avvlirpa^av  o>5e  anai>TfS  a\\r]\ots. 
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T500K     consulship  and  Saturninus  should  again  be  elected  tribune 

..._   T  '_^  of  the   people.     Thus  fortified  in  the  possession  of  the 

executive  power,  it  was  expected  that  they  could  resist 

any  intrigues  and  attempts  to  thwart  the  execution  of 

their  law. 

Election  of  The  annual  elections  had  become  a  periodical  trial  of 
un/Equi"8  strength  between  the  two  parties,  in  which  legal  and  illegal 
tius  to  the  means  were  used  without  the  least  scruple.  The  disregard 
ship.  of  custom  and  law  in  the  process  of  election  was  carried 

to  actual  and  open  violence.  It  was  still  unlawful  for  a 
tribune  to  be  re-elected  immediately  after  a  -jear  of  office, 
though  the  younger  Gracchus  had  not  hesitated  to  solicit 
votes  for  such  a  second  tribuneship  and  had  obtained 
them.  By  this  violation  of  the  law  the  law  itself  was  not 
repealed,  but  a  precedent  had  been  established  which 
Saturninus  did  not  hesitate  to  follow.  He  was  elected, 
and  with  him  a  certain  Equitius,  an  impudent  adventurer, 
who  gave  himself  out  for  a  son  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and 
had  thus  on  false  pretences  become  popular  with  great 
numbers  of  voters.  His  claim  had  been  rejected  the  year 
before  by  Metellus,  who  then  as  censor  had  to  draw  up 
the  list  of  citizens  ;  for  it  was  notorious  that  Gracchus 
had  not  had  more  than  three  sons,  and  that  all  of  these 
had  died  ;  besides,  Sempronia,  the  sister  of  Gracchus  and 
widow  of  Scipio  JDmilianus,  when  called  upon  to  give  her 
evidence,  had  declared  Equitius  to  be  an  impostor.  Nay, 
Marius  himself,  whether  from  honest  indignation  or  from 
fear  for  his  party,  had  caused  the  dangerous  pretender  to 
be  thrown  into  prison.  This  treatment  had  contributed 
to  heighten  his  popularity.  The  mob  broke  into  the 
prison,  set  him  free,  carried  him  on  their  shoulders  into 
the  assembly,  and  made  him  tribune  along  with  Satur- 
ninus. 

Tumults  at         '^Q  irregularity  in  the  election  of  the  tribunes,  bad  as 

the  con-       ^  was,  was  far  surpassed  by  the   disorder  which  accom- 

tions. 6  (       panied  that  of  the  consuls.     One  place  of  the  office  was 

without  opposition   filled   by  the   election   of  the   great 
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orator  Marcus  Antonius,   a  man  who,  though  counting     CHAP. 

among  the  optimates,  was   known   for   his   moderation.    . 1_TJ , 

The  candidate  for  the  second  place  in  the  consular  office 
was  Caius  Memmius,  the  able  and  ambitious  agitator  who 
in  the  times  of  the  Jugurthine  war  had  made  the  most 
vigorous  onslaughts  on  the  malpractices  of  the  nobility.11 
He  had  since  then  changed  sides,  and  was  now  an 
energetic  champion  of  the  party  which  he  had  formerly 
opposed.  The  popular  leaders  were  determined  at  any 
price  to  oppose  his  election  and  to  secure  the  consulship 
to  Servilius  Glaucia.  By  the  constitution  Glaucia  was 
disqualified  because  he  still  held  the  office  of  prsetor.  But 
constitutional  scruples  did  not  disconcert  men  of -his 
stamp.  He  openly  appeared  as  candidate.  Both  parties 
were  already  accustomed  to  employ  force  to  carry  an 
important  measure,  and  mustered  their  supporters  for  a  de- 
cisive combat.  The  optimates  had  on  their  side  the  town 
rabble  and  the  young  men  of  the  noble  houses  who  formed 
the  eighteen  centuries  of  knights,  besides  a  reserve  of 
slaves  and  gladiators.  On  the  otner  side  were  ranged  the 
country  people  and  the  veterans  of  Marius,  who  were 
especially  formidable  in  a  contest  such  as  was  imminent. 
It  was  reported  that  the  latter  had  held  secret  meetings, 
at  which  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  Saturninus 
should  be  proclaimed  imperator  or  king.2  Attempts  were 
made  to  come  to  an  understanding  mutually  acceptable, 
but  they  failed,  owing  to  the  duplicity  of  Marius,  who 
was  perhaps  hesitating  what  side  he  should  take  to 
secure  the  execution  of  the  agrarian  law,  the  object  which 
he  had  chiefly  at  heart.  All  hopes  of  a  peaceful  arrange- 
ment were  at  last  dashed  to  the  ground  by  a  sudden 
outbreak  of  brute  violence.  C.  Memmius  was  attacked 
by  the  Marians  on  the  day  of  the  election  and  beaten  to 

1  In  the  year  111  B.C.     See  above,  p.  25. 

2  Floras,  iii.  16  :  Glaucia  in  eo  tumultu  regem  se  a  satellitibus  suis  appel- 
atum  Isetus  accepit     This  was  perhaps  merely  an  idle  report  or  invention  of 

Glaucia's  enemies.  But  even  if  some  followers  of  his  were  such  fools  as  to. 
utter  cries  of  this  sort,  we  cannot  imagine  that  Glaucia  was  either  responsible 
for  them  or  paid  any  attention  to  them.. 
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BOOK     death  with   clubs  on  the   forum.1     This   put  an  end  to 
„ _V*TV~   further   constitutional  proceedings,   and    was   the   intro- 
duction to  a  regular  street  fight  between  the  contending 
parties. 

Perplexity  Marius  found  himself  placed  in  an  awkward  dilemma. 
wh<f turns  He  was  no  longer  able  to  control  his  own  party,  and  was 
against  the  being  carried  along  by  them  against  his  will  far  beyond 
party!™  the  point  to  which  he  had  intended  to  go.2  He  had  now 
to  decide  whether  he  should  approve  of  their  acts  and 
support  them  in  their  attempt  to  overthrow  all  legal 
order  and  authority,  or  whether  he  should  restore  peace. 
This  was  equivalent  to  ruining  his  own  cause.  Yet  as 
consul  and  responsible  head  of  the  government  it  was 
clearly  his  duty  to  prevent  riot  and  bloodshed.  The 
senate  called  upon  him  to  interfere.  The  aged  M.  .ZEmilius 
Scaurus,  a  man  enjoying  general  respect  as  foreman  of 
the  senate,  urged  him  'to  defend  liberty  and  the  laws 
with  arms."'3  A.  vote  of  the  senate  commissioned  the 
two  consuls  by  a  formal  decree,  with  the  aid  of  such 
tribunes  and  praetors  as  they  might  select,  to  devise  means 
for  the  preservation  of  the  imperium  and  maiestas  of  the 
Eoman  people.4  It  is  possible  that  Marius  was  determined 
to  act  by  a  promise  that  the  agrarian  law  should  in 
any  case  be  carried  out.  He  saw  that  his  confederates 
had  gone  too  far.  Worse  than  that,  they  were  worsted 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  actual  conflict  and  driven 
to  take  refuge  on  the  Capitol.  The  whole  of  the  nobility 

1  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  1,  32. 

2  Plutarch,  Mar.  30 :   Mapias  8e  rbv  Saropvlvuv  evrl  irav  irpo'iovra  T6\/j.f}S  Kal 
Svi'du.€ws  Trspiopav  avayKatyfjifvos  eAaflev  owe  avfirrbv  airep*ya(rdu.fi>os  xaK^v,  a\\' 
&vriKpvs  8-jrh.oLS  KOI  ff<payais  eiri  rvpavviSa  Kal  TroXtretas  avarpOTr^v  TropevAfj.evov. 

8  Valer.  Max.  iii.  2,  18  :  Ut  libertatem  legesque  manu  defenderet. 

4  Cieero,  P.  Rabir.  Perd.  ,7,  20  :  Fit  senatus  consultum  ut  C.  Marius  L.  Va- 
lerius consules  adhiberent  tribunos  plebis  et  prsetores  quos  eis  rideretur  ope- 
•ramque  darent  ut  imperium  populi  llomani  maiestasque  conservaretur.  Adhi- 
bent  omnes  itril-unos  plebis  prseter  Saturninum,  prsetores  praetor  Glauciam : 
qxti  rem  publicam  salvam  velle.nt,  arma  capere  et  se  sequi  iubent.  Parent 
omnes.  Ex  sedibus  saeris  armamentariisque  publicis  arma  populo  Eomano,  C. 
Mario  consuls  distribuente,  dantur.  The  senatus  consultum  here  mentioned 
was  equivalent  to  the  '  videant  consules  ne  quid  respublicadetrimenti  caniat/ 
as  Cicero  himself  says,  Cadi.  i.  2,  4. 
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was  this  time  unanimous,  and  took  up  arms  like  one  man.      CHAP. 

.  xu 

Even  the  old  Scaurus  had  donned  the  long  disused  breast-    ^      .  '   ^ 

plate  and  leaned  his  tottering  limbs  on  a  spear.  A  body 
of  troops  was  posted  at  the  gates  of  Rome  to  keep  off  the 
expected  bands  of  Marian  veterans  from  the  neighbour- 
hood. Altogether  the  cause  of  the  democrats  seemed  lost 
by  the  sudden  energy  of  the  nobility,  as  on  the  occasion 
of  the  riots  in  which  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  his  brother 
Caius  were  overpowered  by  their  furious  assailants  and 
meanly  abandoned  by  their  partisans.  Marius  saw  he 
had  no  choice.  He  complied  with  the  summons  of  the 
senate,  attacked  the  rioters  with  an  armed  force,  hoping 
perhaps  to  save  their  lives  in  the  end,  but  with  a  heavy 
heart,1  and  with  the  presentiment  that  whatever  line  of 
action  he  might  follow  he  would  contribute  to  his  own 
downfall  and  to  that  of  his  party. 

When  Saturninus  and  Glaucia  found  that  they  had  Murder  of 
miscalculated  their  strength,  and  that  even  Marius  had  JjJ0^^ 
turned  a  gainst  them,  they  surrendered,  hoping  that  after  all  cia,  and 
they  would  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  victorious 
party.  But  the  latter  could  no  longer  be  controlled. 
Marius,  who  had  not  been  able  to  restrain  the  impetuosity 
of  his  own  party,  was  now  unable  to  direct  the  course  of 
events  when  the  nobility,  driven  to  madness  by  the  heat 
of  the  contest,  demanded  the  lives  of  the  insurgents.  He 
had  caused  the  prisoners  to  be  confined  in  the  senate- 
house,  there  to  await  their  trial,  which  was  to  come  on  in 
regular  form  when  the  present  excitement  should  have 
subsided.  But  the  champions  of  order  and  law  would 
not  wait  for  these  slow  proceedings.  Foremost  among 
them  the  knights  surrounded  the  senate-house,  mounted 
upon  the  roof,  took  off  the  tiles,  and  with  them  stoned  the 
prisoners  inside  to  death.  Some  who  had  escaped  into 
the  street  were  pursued  and  openly  cut  down.  In  this 
promiscuous  slaughter  were  killed,  lesides  Saturninus  and 
Glaucia,  the  sedile  Saufeius,  the  wretched  Equitius  who 
called  himself  the  son  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  several 

,  Sell.  Civ.  i.  32  :   &  Mapios  axQ6p-evos  o'juws  &ir\i£e  ripas  ffvv  Suva. 
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other  men  of  note.1  On  both  sides  legal  order  was  set  at 
nought  arid  superseded  by  brute  force  and  sanguinary 
violence. 

The  victory  of  the  optimates  was  complete,  nor  was  it 
a  material  victory  alone.  The  democrats  had  sustained  a 
moral  defeat  as  well,  which  had  not  been  the  case  at  the 
downfall  of  the  two  Gracchi.  The  noble  character  of  the 
Gracchi,  their  single-minded,  unselfish  patriotism  was 
always  generally  admitted  and  extolled  even  by  their 
political  opponents.  Their  memory  was  honoured ;  they 
were  pitied,  not  hated.  They  had  sacrificed  themselves 
for  what  they  thought  to  be  the  good  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  But  in  the  case  of  Marius  arid  his  associates 
public  professions  seemed  only  a  pretext  for  the  prosecution 
of  personal  ends  and  the  gratification  of  ignoble  passions  : 
unbounded  ambition  with  the  one  ;  envy,  jealousy,  and 
revenge  with  the  others.  One  blow  therefore  sufficed  not 
only  to  overthrow  but  almost  to  annihilate  the  popular 
party.  Marius  had  so  completely  exhibited  his  political 
incapacity  to  all  the  world  that  he  suddenly  dropped  into 
total  oblivion  and  contempt  from  the  summit  of  popularity 
and  the  highest  office  of  the  republic.  It  is  true  he 
escaped  a  public  prosecution,  for  perhaps  his  conduct  had 
been  so  far  correct  or  prudent  that  no  formal  violation  of 
law  could  be  brought  home  to  him,  or  it  may  be  that  even 
his  victorious  enemies  did  not  venture  to  touch  the  saviour 
of  E-ome. 

But  his  public  career  was  at  an  end.  He  was  thrust 
aside  and  compelled  to  look  on  patiently  whilst  his 
opponents  collected  the  spoils  of  victory,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  oath  they  had  taken,  treated  the  agrarian  law  of 
Saturnmus  as  a  dead  letter.  He  lost  all  confidence  in 
himself,  so  much  so  that  after  laying  down  the  consulate 
he  had  not  courage  enough  to  compete  for  the  distinction 
of  the  censorship,  an  office  which  would  appear  the 
necessary  sequence  of  six  consulships.  On  the  pretext 

1  Appian,  Sell.  Civ.  i.  32..   A  few  others,  such  as  Labienus,  Geganius,  and 
Dolabella,  are  mentioned  by  Orosius,  v.  17. 
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of  a  vow  that  he  had  made  to  the  Phrygian   mother  of     CHAP. 

the  gods,  he  went  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  impatiently  * ,_ 

waited  for  an  opportunity  which  would  enable  him  to 
return  to  Rome  and  to  show  that  he  was  still  the  great 
military  genius  he  had  heen. 

The  nobility  seem  not  to  have  abused  their  victory  in  Modera- 
the  prosecution  of  their  humiliated  opponents.  They  ^^. 
were  even  less  vindictive  than  after  the  fall  of  the  Gracchi.  cratic 
One  exception  however  was  made.  The  house  of  Satur-  E 
ninus  was  demolished  from  the  foundations,1  and  a  certain 
Caius  Titius  is  reported  to  have  been  condemned  by  the 
people  assembled  in  its  judicial  capacity  for  the  offence 
of  having  had  a  portrait  of  him  in  his  house.2  This 
severity  is  the  more  extraordinary  if  we  compare  it  with 
what  happened  after  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus,  when,  as 
we  are  told,  many  of  his  admirers  erected  altars  to  his 
memory  and  honoured  him  with  oblations  like  a  god 
without  being  exposed  to  the  risk  of  prosecution.3  But 
it  seems  that  the  offence  for  which  C.  Titius  suffered  was 
not  his  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Saturninus.  He 
was,  according  to  Cicero,  a  seditious  and  dangerous 
politician,4  and  having  been  elected  tribune  of  the  people, 
he  moved  the  adoption  of  an  agrarian  law,  by  which,  as 
we  may  suppose,  the  Appuleian  law  was  to  be  confirmed 
and  its  execution  secured.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
silencing  him  that  he  was  prosecuted  the  year  after  his 
tribunate.  On  this  occasion  his  friendship  for  Saturninus, 
as  shown  by  the  portrait  of  him  which  he  had  put  up  in 
his  house,  was  used  as  an  argument  to  prove  his  guilt, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  go  into  exile.  In  a  similar  manner 
a  certain  C.  Decianus  was  made  to  suffer,  because  he  had 
ventured  in  a  forensic  speech  to  lament  the  death  of 
Saturninus.5  These  few  facts  show  that  while  the  nobility 
were  determined  to  gather  the  fruits  of  their  victory  and 

1  Valer.  Max.  vi.  3,  1. 

2  Valer.  Max.  viii.  1,  damn.  3.  Cicero,  P.  Rabir.  Perd.  9,  24. 

3  Plutarch,  C.  Gracch.  18.  4  Cicero.  De  Orat.  ii.  11,  48. 
5  Valer.  Max.  viii.  1,.  damn.  2.  Cicero,  P..  Eab.  Perd.  9,  24. 
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BOOK     to  keep  down  the  defeated  democrats,  they  did  not  exer- 

._ r  '  ^.s  else  a  reign  of  terror,  and  probably  felt  secure  enough  to 

allow   their   opponents   peace    on   condition    of   keeping 
quiet. 

Recall  of  The  first  use  which  the  nobility  made  of  their  triumph 

Numidfcus  was  an  ac^  no^  °^  revenge  but  of  compensation  and 
from  exile,  gratitude.  At  the  time  when  they  were  pushed  to 
extremities  by  the  triumvirate  of  Marius,  Saturninus,  and 
Glaucia,  they  had,  with  disgraceful  cowardice,  abandoned 
their  leader  Metellus  to  the  vengeance  of  the  democrats, 
and  had  suffered  him  to  go  into  exile.1  They  now  felt  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  restore  him  to  his  country  and  his 
honours.  Q.  Oalidius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  brought  in 
a  motion  for  his  recall,  and  this  was  voted  amid  the 
enthusiastic  applause  not  only  of  the  banished  nobleman's 
own  friends  and  party,  but,  as  we  are  assured,  of  the 
whole  people.  On  this  occasion  the  son  of  Metellus 
gained  for  himself  the  name  of  Pius  by  the  indefatigable 
zeal  with  which  he  worked  for  the  passing  of  the  motion. 
One  of  tke  tribunes  of  the  year,  P,  Furius,  who  was  a 
personal  enemy  of  Metellus  Numidicus,  because  he  had 
been  deprived  by  him  in  his  censorship  of  his  equestrian 
rank,  opposed  his  recall,  and  would  not  withdraw  his 
opposition  even  when  the  son  implored  him  on  his  knees 
for  mercy.  Nevertheless,  the  motion  was  carried  in  the 
tribes.  Metellus  was  formally  recalled  to  Rome.  His 
entry  was  a  day  of  triumph  for  himself  and  for  his  party, 
and  his  opponent  Furius,  on  being  accused  by  the  tribune 
C.  Canuleius  for  factious  opposition  in  the  following  year, 
was  torn  to  pieces  in  the  market-place  by  the  enraged 
populace.2 

1  Abora,  p,  161. 

2  DioC.,Frg.  95.  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  33.  Tke  ease  of  P.  Furius  is  very  inte- 
resting and  instructive.  It  seems  that  his  opposition  could  not  have  amounted  to 
a  formal  intercession,  as  in  that  case  the  motion  of  Calidius  for  the  recall  of  Me- 
tellus could  not  have  been  put.     It  is  therefore  an  illustration  and  proof  of 
what  has  beensaid  above  (p.  149,  n.  3).     Furius  evidently  showed  great  personal 
courage  by  trying  to  swim  against  the  stream,  for  the  nobility  were  now  able  to 
carry  everything  before  them.     But  he  had  previously  abandoned  the  popular 
party,  and  had  actually  joined  in  the  attack  on  Saturninus  and  Glaucia.     Thus 
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Nine  years  passed  now  in  comparative  quiet  down  to  CHAP, 
the  tribunate  of  M.  Livius  Drusus  in  91  B.C.  The  annals, 
or,  at  least,  such  fragments  of  them  as  have  been  preserved, 
contain  nothing  from  which  the  contrary  might  be  inferred. 
The  boldest  demagogues  were  dead ;  Marius  for  a  con- 
siderable time  was  absent  from  Rome ;  Sulla  had  not  yet  following. 
emerged  from  the  lower  ranks  in  the  magisterial  hierarchy,  reforms.  ' 
and  seems  to  have  exercised  no  influence  on  the  policy  of 
the  government.  We  hear  of  the  passin  g  of  a  law  proposed 
jointly  by  the  consuls  Osecilius  and  Didius  of  the  year 
98  B.C.,  which  was  intended  to  moderate  the  unbecoming 
and  perilous  precipitancy  with  which  it  had  become 
customary  to  pass  new  laws  through  the  legislature.  It 
was  ordained  that  a  trinundinum—  -i.e.  two  Roman  weeks — 
before  a  law  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  comitia,  its 
contents  should  be  made  known  to  the  public,  and  that 
the  votes  should  be  taken  on  each  law  separately,  not  on 
two  laws  of  distinct  character  and  bearing,  joined  together 
as  one,  or  tacked  on  to  one  another.1  The  wild  haste 
with  which  it  had  become  customary  to  lay  tribunician 
proposals  before  the  popular  assembly  and  to  pass  into 
laws  sudden  whims  of  fanatical  demagogues,  without 
even  consulting  the  senate,  was  a  mockery  of  the  solemn, 
deliberate,  and  dignified  procedure  of  the  good  old  time, 
and  incompatible  with  a  steady  government  and  permanent 
legal  institutions.  Under  such  circumstances  the  legis- 
lation had  become  a  party  manoeuvre  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  moment.  Laws  were  lightly  made,  repealed, 

he  might  have  thought  himself  safe  even  in  his  opposition  to  Metellus,  His 
death  shows  how  easy  it  was  for  any  dominant  party  at  this  time  to  inflame 
the  people  to  acts  of  violence.  Appian  (1.  c.)  says  very  appropriately,  OVTWS 
aei  TL  fjiixros  l^currou  STOVS  CTT)  TTJS  ayopas  fyiyvero. 

1  Cicero,  Philipp.  v.  3,  8  ;  De  Dom.  16,  41.  Schol.  Bob.  p.  310,  Orell. 
The  tacking  of  one  law  upon  another  to  make  it  pass,  a  practice  well  known  in 
English  parliaments,  was  called  in  Rome,  legem  per  .saturam  ferre  ;  a  satura 
was,  according  to  Festus,  s.  v.,  lex  multis  aliis  legibus  conferta.  Cicero  de- 
scribes the  lexCsecilia  Didia  (De  Dom.  20,  53) :  Qufe  est  alia  vis,  quse  sententia 
Csecilige  legis  et  Didise  nisi  haec,  ne  populo  necesse  sit  in  coniunctis  rebus  com- 
pluribus  aut  id  quod  nolit  accipere,  aut  id  quod  vejit  repudiare?  Strangely 
enough,  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia  itself  is  such  a  law,  for  the  two  principal  parts 
have  no  necessary  connexion  with  each  other. 
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BOOK  renewed,  or  cast  aside  unceremoniously,  according  to  the 
._  t  '_^  -fluctuations  of  politics.  Since  the  time  of  the  Gracchi 
the  constitution  of  the  republic  had  been  in  an  unsettled 
state,  constantly  swaying  from  side  to  side,  so  that  it 
must  have  been  difficult  to  know  in  some  cases  what  the 
law  was  at  any  given  time.  Nor  was  the  form  of  the 
Roman  laws  by  any  means  simple,  and  they  were  not  the 
embodiment  of  a  few  principles  in  general  outlines,  easily 
apprehended  and  remembered.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  see 
from  the  few  preserved  fragments  of  judicial  and  agrarian 
laws,  they  were  extremely  complicated ;  they  entered  into 
most  minute  detail  and  into  numerous  specifications ; 
they  contained  a  variety  of  clauses  with  stipulations, 
reserves,  limitations,  provisos,  and  all  the  legal  subtleties 
in  which  Roman  jurists  delighted.  It  is  difficult  for  us 
to  conceive  how  such  extremely  fine  and  delicate  work- 
manship could  be  turned  out  by  the  rude  process  of 
popular  mass  voting ;  how  it  could  ever  be  tolerated  or 
excused  that  the  senate,  the  only  body  competent  to 
understand  and  discuss  the  technicalities  of  these  laws, 
should  be  ignored  by  the  demagogues ;  and  how  a  casual 
mob  whipped  into  the  market-place  by  their  agents  should 
ever  have  been  allowed  to  imprint  the  stamp  of  authorita- 
tive law  on  a  mass  of  paragraphs  which  they  could  not 
have  studied,  or  even  read  and  understood  beforehand. 
We  may  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  legislative  functions 
in  the  Roman  constitution,  if  the  law  of  Csecilius  and 
Didius,  which  provided  the  space  of  a  fortnight  for 
examining  proposals  of  law  before  they  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislative  assembly,  was  really  an  improve- 
ment worth  contending  for. 

Censorship         ^n  illustration  of  the  anarchy  then  reigning  in  the 

of  Anto-      making  and  execution   of  the  laws  is  furnished  by  the 

Valerius,      censorship  of  Antonius  and  Valerius  which  immediately 

followed.     Antonius  had  been  accused  of  ambitus  by  the 

tribune  Duronius,  and  took  his  revenge  by  ejecting  him 

from  the  senate  on  the  plea  that  he  had  caused  a  law  to 

be  abrogated  which  limited  the  expense  of  dinner  parties. 
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Here  we  see  in  one  example  an  accumulation  of  abuses     CHAP, 
and  disorders,  betokening  the  decrepitude  of  the  republican   s_^_L^ 
constitution.     A  vain  attempt  to  limit  private  expenses 
by   law  is  no  sooner  made  by  one  party  than  it  is  set 
aside  by  another  party.      The  author  of    this    sensible 
measure  proceeds  in  perfectly  legal  form  ;  nevertheless  he 
is  punished  in  an  arbitrary  manner  by  an  abuse  of  official 
authority  on  a  false  plea,  for  the  gratification  of  private 
revenge.1 

Since  the  passing  of  the  judiciary  law  of  C.  Gracchus  Accusation 
in  125  B.C.,  the  knights  had  discharged  the  functions  of  ^nation 
judges  in  the  criminal  courts,  with  a  single   short  inter-  ofKutilius 
ruption  caused  by  the  law  of  Servilius  Csepio,2  and  they 
had  made  this  privilege  a  source  of  great  profit  to  them- 
selves.    In  the  provinces,  where  they  farmed  the  revenue, 
they  could  practise  extortion  at  pleasure.      They  made 
common  cause  with  the  governors  of  the  senatorial  order, 
conniving  at  their  malpractices  and  thus  gaining  impunity 
for  their  own.     If  by  any  chance  a  proconsul  was  honest, 
and  had  the  welfare  of  his  province  at  heart,  he  became 
the  object  of  their  hostility.     But  cases  of  this  kind  were 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  could  not  disturb  the  usual  friendly 
relations  between  knights  and  senators,  which  were  un- 
interrupted till  the  year  95  B.C.     In  that  year  Publius 
Rutilius  Rufus,  a  man  of  consular  rank  and  great  merit, 
was  legatus  in  Asia  under  the  proconsul  Quintus  Mucius 
Scsevola,3  and  had  for  some  time  to  act  as  governor  of  the 
province   independently  of  his  superior.     He  was  a  man 
of  considerable  culture,  familiar  with  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy,  of  which  he  selected,  like  most  Romans,  that 
of  the  Stoa  for  his  own  guidance  ;  as  legate  of  Metellus 
in  the  Jugurthine  war  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  an  able 

1  Valer.  Max.  ii.  9,  5.     Cicero,  De  Orat.  ii.  68,  274. 

2  Above,  p.  117. 

3  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  Mncius  Scaevola  administered  the  province 
of  Asia  as  praetor  in  99  or  98  B.C.,  or  after  his  consulship  95  B.C.    Diodorus,  Fry. 
37,  5,  speaks  of  him  as  praetor  ((TrparT,y6s.}     But  as  the  trial  of  Rutilius  Rufus 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  93  B.C.,  it  is  probable  that  his  administration  of  the 
province  which  supplied  the  materials  for  it,  had  preceded  it  but  a  short  time. 
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BOOK  soldier,1  and,  like  Marius,  lie  had  introduced  improve- 
^_~- ^_ -  ments  into  the  detail  of  the  service,  especially  by  drilling 
the  legionary  soldiers  in  the  more  effective  use  of  the 
sword  practised  by  professional  gladiators.2  Though  riot 
belonging  by  birth  to  the  high  nobility,  he  had  succeeded, 
like  Marius,  with  some  difficulty  in  being  elected  for  the 
consulship  in  103  B.C.,  and  had  held  a  command  in  Italy 
whilst  his  colleague,  Cneius  Mallius,  prosecuted  the  war 
in  Gaul  which  ended  in  the  great  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
army  on  the  Rhone.3  When,  as  a  man  of  mature  age,  he 
accompanied  his  friend  Q.  Mucius  Scsevola  as  legate 4  into 
Asia,  he  energetically  supported  him  in  the  just  and  firm 
administration  of  his  office.5  Thus  he  drew  upon  him- 
self the  deadly  hatred  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  and 
the  Roman  usurers,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  was  ac- 
cused by  a  certain  Apicius  of  extortion.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  practice  in  Rome  to  accuse  a  man  of  the 
very  crimes  which  in  his  official  capacity  he  had  endea- 
voured to  repress.  Rufus,  too  proud  to  plead  to  such  an 
iniquitous  charge,  declined  the  aid  of  the  first  forensic 
orators  of  the  age,  Antonius  and  Crassus,  who  offered  to 
defend  him.  It  may  be  that  he  knew  too  well  the  spirit 
of  his  judges,  who  were  linked  in  interest  with  his  prose- 
cutors, and  were  from  the  first  resolved  to  condemn  him. 
The  prostitution  of  justice  was  never  exhibited  more 
shamelessly.  The  man  who  with  all  his  might  had 
checked  the  rapacity  of  the  privileged  plunderers  of  the 

1  Above,  p.  45.  2  Valer.  Max.  ii.  3,  2.  3  Above,  p.  95. 

4  The  consular  dignity  of  Rufus  makes  it  more  likely  that  the  chief  under 
whom  he  served  as  legate  had  the  high  rank  of  proconsul,  than  that  he  was 
only  praetor.     See  p.  173,  n.  3. 

5  Diodorus,  Frq.  37,  5,  gives  a  highly  instructive  description  of  provincial 
administration  at  this  time  :   K.6ivTos  2,Kaiov6\as  ....  eKTre/j.(p6els  et's  T^V  'AciW 
ffTparriybs  eirtXe^a^evos  rbv  apHTTOv  T&V  <pi\wv  (Tvp.fto>'\ov  K6ivrov  'PortA-toi/  (itr* 
awToC  ffvvfiSpeve   ^ov\ev6/j.€vos  Kal  irdfra  SiaTaTTcav  Kal  Kpiv<av  TO.  KOTO  TVJV  firap- 
X'iav  .   .  .   .  ol  yap  Trpoy€yov6res  Kara  TTJV  'Kviav  SrjfjiOffiwvai  KOIVWVUVS  fffxrlK°'rfS 
rovs  ev  r»7  'P^/io?  TOS  Srj/icxn'as  Kpiveis  8ta8iKa£oj/Tas  avofj.^fj.d'rwv  fKireir\r>pd!)Kf(Tav 
T\\V    eirac^iai'  .   >   .   .  iraffi    yap    To7s   r/Si/cTj/xej/ois   a/cpf/BT;    KpiTypta.    irpotfTaTfucav 

s  ev  airaffi  eiroiei  TOUS   S-rj/j.offiwt'as  Kal   ras  fjLfv   apyvpiKas  )8Aa/3as  rots 
is  fKrive 

K.T.X. 
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province  was  found  guilty  of  extortion,  condemned,  and     CHAP, 
compelled  to  leave  Kome  as  an  exile.     He  chose  as  the    ^^J^, 
place  of  his  banishment  the  province  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  his  honourable  exertions  and  the  cause  of  his 
misfortune,  and  here  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  occu- 
pied with  philosophical  studies  and  the  composition  of 
historical  writings. 

The  condemnation  of  Rutilius  R-ufus  was  an  outrage  Abuse  of 
on  public  justice.  It  showed  that  the  knights  were  un-  J,^^'". 
deserving  of  the  high  confidence  placed  in  them  by  C.  tionsby 
Gracchus  when  he  made  them  the  supreme  judges  in  the 
state,  that  they  did  not  scruple  to  abuse  their  judicial 
functions  as  a  means  for  enriching  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  provinces,  and  for  securing  impunity  to  their 
associates  in  plundering  and  cheating  the  subjects  of 
Rome.1  There  were  some  among  the  nobility  who  desired 
to  put  an  end  to  these  evils,  which  grew  more  and  more 
unendurable.  Problems  of  a  different  kind  also  remained 
to  be  solved,  problems  which  had  never  been  lost  sight  of 
by  large-minded  men  since  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  fore- 
most among  which  were  the  extirpation  of  pauperism  in 
town  and  country,  and  the  equalisation  of  the  rights  of 
the  Italian  allies  with  those  of  Roman  citizens.  The 
difficulty  of  these  problems  had  hitherto  baffled  all  re- 
formers. The  latter  especially  had  never  been  boldly 
taken  in  hand.  It  now  came  to  the  front.  A  magnani- 
mous reformer  attempted  a  new  solution.  He  lost  his  life 
in  the  attempt,  and  then,  when  peaceful  measures  had 
failed,  a  terrible  internal  war  finally  settled  the  question. 

1  Vol.  iv.  p.  462. 
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MAECUS    LIVIUS    DETJSUS. 


BOOK 
VII. 

" T' — - 

Motives 

and  aims 
of  M. 
Livius 
Drugus. 


THE  man  who  attempted  the  great  and  noble  task  of  deal- 
ing with  the  internal  diseases  of  the  republic  was  the 
youthful  tribune  of  the  year  91  B.C.,  Marcus  Livius 
Drusus,  son  of  that  Livius  Drusus  who,  as  tribune  in 
122  B.C.,  had  outbid  the  liberality  of  C.  Gracchus  by  his 
agrarian  proposals,  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the 
popularity  of  the  reformer.  By  descent,  connexion,  and 
standing,  Drusus  was  a  member  of  the  nobility,  for  the 
Livian  house  had  long  held  a  prominent  position  among 
the  great  families,  and  his  father's  services  to  the  cause 
of  the  optimates  suggested  a  similar  policy  for  the  son.1 
His  temper  was  proud,  ardent,  impetuous.  He  had  some- 
thing of  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  the  Gracchi.  Generous 
and  free  from  all  selfishness  and  meanness,2  but  without 
political  experience,  adroitness,  and  knowledge  of  men, 
he  aspired  to  a  ta,sk  which  surpassed  his  strength,  and 

1  Velleius  Pat.  ii.  13  :    M.   Lirius  Drusus,    vir  nobilissimus,   eloquentis- 
sinms,   sanctissimus,   meliore  in  omnia  ingenio  animoque  quam  fortuna  usns. 
Diodor.  xxxvii.  10:  Apovcros  ....  /ceKoo-jUrjjue'j/os   traffi     roiy    irptarfiois  .... 
fj.€yd\riv  5'  a^ioiria-riav  e^cDi/  /cal  Kara  ras  virofrxeffeis  ^  /Se/Bat^Taroy,  tVi  8e  irXrip^s 
evyevovs  (f)povrjfj.aTos. 

2  Aurel.   Viet.    66:    Nimise   liberal'tatis  fuit  ....  ideoque   quum   pecu- 
nia  egeret  multa  contra  dignitatem  fecit.     Dio  C.,  Fry.  06  :  irpoetyepe  Apovvos 
T(f  yevei  Kai  T<S  ir\ovTca  Tcp  re  ts  TOVS  ael  SfOfj.4vovs  avrov  acpeiSoos  ava\(l!)(r€i.  As  a 
characteristic  trait  of  his  character  Velleius,  ii.  14,  relates  that  he  instructed  his 
architect  to  build  his  house  so  that  everybody  might  be  able  from  the  outside 
to  see  what  was  going  on  inside.     The  same  personal  pride  and  self-s-ufficiency 
induced  him  when  he  was  quaestor  in  Asia  not  to  exhibit  the  insignia  of  his 
office,  'ne  quid  ipso  esset  insignius,'  Aurel.  Viet.  66.     This  sentiment  rose  to 
bombastic  self-glorification  in  his  dying  words,  'ecquandone  similem  mei  civem 
habebit  res  publica  ?  '     Veil.  ii.  14. 
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which,  under  the  given  circumstances,  could  not  be  solved     CHAP, 
by  peaceful  reformatory  measures. 

The  chief  object  of  the  policy  of  C.  Gracchus  had  been  J^Tf^ 
the  weakening  of  the  senate  and  the  nobility  in  general.  Livius 
Drusus  attempted  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
it  and  the  second  great  interest  in  the  state,  the  knights, 
that  class  which  Gracchus  had  destined  to  be  a  counter- 
poise to  the  senate,  but  which  was  now  threatening  to 
exercise  a  sort  of  tyranny  over  the  whole  community  by 
means  of  the  law  courts  in  which  they  presided.1  The 
reconciliation  could  be  effected  only  if  the  knights  con- 
sented to  surrender  a  portion  of  the  exclusive  judicial 
rights  given  to  them  by  the  Sempronian  laws.  Drusus  ac- 
cordingly proposed  a  new  judiciary  law.  Three  hundred 
of  the  foremost  knights,  in  conjunction  with  the  senators, 
were  to  furnish  the  judges  of  the  different  courts  in  equal 
proportions.  By  this  measure  the  senate  would  recover 
part  of  the  influence  it  had  lost.  The  knights,  without 
entering  the  senate  and  without  participating  in  the 
purely  political  functions  of  that  body,  would  form  with 
the  senators  a  kind  of  enlarged  senate,  in  which  the  two 
orders  were  on  a  level,  and  jointly  entrusted  with  the  most 
important  judicial  functions.2  By  a  special  clause  of  the 

1  Florus,  iii.  17:  Equites  Romani  tanta  potestate  subnixi  ut  qui  fata  for- 
tunasque  principum  haberent  in  manu,  intercepts  vectigalibus  peculabantur 
suo  iure  rem  publicam. 

2  Liv.  Epit.  71  :  Drusus  iudiciariam  legem  pertulit,  ut  aequa  parfe  indicia 
penes  senatum  et  equestrem  ordinem  essent.  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  35:  T-fivTe/3ov- 
\rjv  Kal  rovs  :7T7T6as,  o?  fj.d\i(rra  fify  r6re   a\\^\ot$   SICL  T&  SiKaffr-fjoia   Sietyepovro, 
eirl  KOivcf  v6/j.ea  ffwayajflv  firfipa.ro,   ffatpcas  juei/   ov   SvvdfJLfvos  es  r^v  fiovK^v  e'lre- 
vvyK.t'iv  TO.  SiKcuTT-fipia,  Ttxvu&v  8'  es   eKarepous  a>Se.  ruv  fiovXtirrav  Sia  ras  trra- 
<T€is  T6re   &VT(av  /j.6\ts   a/x^)l   roi»?  Tpianocriovs   frepovs  TocroixrSf  KVTOIS  arrb  T£>V 
iTnre(t}f  6(TT)7«To   a.pLffrlv^-t]v  •jrpo(ritaTa\tyrii'ai.   teal   e/c  rcSj/Se  irdvTcav  es  TO  [j.€\\oi> 
tlvai  TO.  SiKan-rypia.     The  passage  of  Appian  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  that  of  the 
epitome  of  Livy,  which  admits  of  no  doubt.     But  evTen  Appian's  words  are 
incompatible  with  the  interpretation  that  Drusus  proposed  to  raise  the  three 
hundred  knights  to  the  rank  of  senators,  and  to  form  a  new  senate  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  old  one,  so  that  the  new  members  would  have  ceased  to  be 

'  knights  arid  have  become  senators  in  every  respect.     This  is  the  view  adopted 
by  Mommsen,  Bom.  Gesch.  ii.  216,  Lange,  Eom.  Alt.  iii.  96,   Rudorff,  Rom. 
Rechtsgeschichte,  i.  93,  and  Rein  in  Pauly's  Seal  Encylop.  iii.   218,  but  satis- 
factorily refuted  by  Zumpt,  Eom.  Grim.  Eecht,  ii.  1,  238  ff. 
VOL.    V.  N 
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BOOK     same  law  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  cases 
V1L       of  bribery,  and  to  punish  judges  found  guilty  of          It 
'   is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  precautionary  measures 
this  kind,  which  reveal  the  existence  of  corrupt  practices. 
are  of  very  little  use  if  the  spirit  of  society  and  an  over- 
whelming public  opinion  do  not  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  law.     For  if  the  judges  of  the  first  court  are  not  proof 
against  temptation,  who  can  guarantee  the  impartiality  of 
the  superior  judges  set  over  them  as  guardians  of  justice  ? 
-ump-  So  far  as  the  judiciary  law  was  concerned,  Drusus,  a 

"V^   we  have  just  seen,  followed  a  middle  course,  differing  fa 
±LC-  that  taken  by  C.  Gracchus.     In  his  other  measures  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poor  population  of  town  and  country,  he  entirely  resumec 
the  policy  of  his  predecessor.     He  proposed  successively 
laws  for  the  distribution  of  corn,  for  the  assignation  o 
land,  and  for  the  establishment  of  colonies.2 
was  a  measure  of  relief  for  the  city  proletarians,  for  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  make  some  sort  of  provision  to  keep 
them  submissive  and  content;  the  second  and  third  laws 
were  a  complement  to  the  first,  provid.ng  for  the  poo 
cultivators  of  the  soil  who  could  not  share  »  J»  atari- 
butions  of  corn  in  the  town.      It  was  a  renewed  attea 
to  regenerate  an  independent  peasantry  as  the  mam  * 
port  of  the  republic,  and  to  counteract  the  destructive 


in  his  projects  of  reform  as 

the  Gracliad  been.     He  had  an  —ia!  following 
among  the  nobility,  which  he   did  not  attack  like   the 
Gracchi  as  an  irreconcilable   opponent.     Attempting  by 
a   compromise  to  regain  some   of   the  privileges   whia 
the  nobility  had  lost,  he  was  even  looked  upon  as 
champion  J  and  was  supported  by  many  of  the  leading  men 


» 
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of  the  senate,  such  as  M.  JLmilius  Scaurus,  L.  Licinius  CHAP. 
Crasstis,  Q.  Mucius  Scsevola  the  augur,  M.  Antonius,  Q.  ^L^-L^ 
Lutatius  Catulus,  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  and  P.  Sulpicius 
Rufns.  He  had  thus  on  his  side  the  most  influential,  if 
not  the  most  numerous,  party  in  the  senate.  He  was  also 
sure  of.  the  assent  of  those  knights  who  by  his  law  had  a 
prospect  of  rising  above  the  mass  of  their  order,  and  to  be 
ranked  almost  on  a  level  with  the  ruling  families.  But 
he  found  by  experience,  what  all  men  must  find  who 
adopt  a  middle  course,  that  the  extreme  partisans  on  both 
sides  were  dissatisfied,  and  were  banded  together  ag*ainst 
him  by  their  common  hatred.  If  moderate  and  wise 
politicians  supported  him,  and  perhaps  even  urged  him 
on,1  if  men  like  Scaurus  and  Crassus  spoke  for  his  pro- 
posals, Marcius  Philippus,  consul  of  the  year,  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Csepio,  and  others  were  his  bitterest  enemies,  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  knights,  who  saw  themselves  ex- 
cluded from  the  honours  reserved  to  a  few,  made  common 
cause  with  them.2 

.  The  consul  Marcius  Philippus  had  not  always  been  an  Changes  in 
extreme  partisan  of  the  reactionary    party  of  which  he  oaf  creed" 
now  was  the   embodiment.     On  the  contrary  he  had,  as  of  the  con" 
tribune   of  the  people,  proposed  an   agrarian  law  which  cms  Phil- 
breathed   the    spirit  of    the    Gracchi.3       On    this    oeca-  lppus> 
sion  he  had  asserted  that  in  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
there  were    not  two  thousand  men  of    substance,4    and, 
as  appears  from    Cicero's    expressions,,  he   recommended 
a  sweeping  confiscation  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  mass 
of  proletarians.     He  was,  however,   soon   convinced  that 
his  efforts  in  this   direction   were  vain,   or  perhaps  that 
they  were  pernicious,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  drop  his 

psene  patronus.  De  Orat..  i.  7,  24  :  Eius  tribunatus  pro  senatus  auctoritate 
susceptus.  Liv.  Epit.  71  :  Drusus,.  quo  maioribus  viribus  senatus  causam  sus- 
ceptam  tueretur,  etc.  Veil.  Pat  ii.  13. 

1  This  is  reported  of  Scaurus,  who,  being  threatened  with  a  prosecution  by 
Csepio,  called  upon  Drusus  to  deprive  the  knights  of  judicial  functions.  Ascon. 
ad  Ciceron.  P.  Scaur.  21.  2  Appian,  Sell.  Civ.  1,  35. 

3  Cicero,  De  Off.  ii.  21,  73  :  Capitalis  oratio  et  ad  sequationem  bonorum  per- 
tinens,  qua  peste  quae  potest  esse  niaior  ? 

4  Cicero,  1.  c. :   Non  esse  in  civitate  duo  milia  hominum  qui  rein  haberent. 
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proposed  law.1     He  changed  sides,  and  henceforward  be- 
came a  virulent  opponent  of  the  party  of  reform. 

Q.  Servilins  C^pio  was  the  son  of  the  consul  of  106 
B.C.,    the   author  of  the    Servilian    law  which  was    in- 
tended to  reverse  the  judiciary  law  of  C.  Gracchus,2  but 
better  known  for  his  misfortunes,  his  great  defeat  on  the 
Khone,  his  prosecution.,  and  exile.3     Both  father  and  son 
were  zealous  -members  of  the  conservative  party,  but  the 
son  seems  -to  have  been  the  more  violent  of  the  two.     He 
'had  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  street  riot  by  which 
the  first  attempt  of  Saturninus  in  103  B.C.  to  pass  a  fru- 
mentarian  law  was  thwarted,  and  he  appeared  again  as  a 
-champion  of  the  nobility  in  100  B.C.,  when   Saturnmus 
with  the  help  of  the  veterans  of  Marius  bore  down  all 
opposition  and  carried  the  Appuleian  law  4  which  indirectly 
led  to  the  exile  of  Metellus.5     For  the  first  offence  he  was 
•prosecuted,  but  acquitted.6      What  part  he  played  during 
the  short  ascendency  of  the  democratic  party  we  do  not 
know,     perhaps  he  was  wise  enough  to  keep  himself  out 
of  the  way;  fout  when  Saturninus  and  Glaucia  had  been 
slain  in  open    revolt,  and    the    optimates   had  regained 
possession  of  the  government,  he  came  to  the  front  again, 
and  now  he  joined  with  Mareius  Philippus  and  others  of 
the   extreme  reactionists  to  resist  the  compromise   pro- 
posed by  Drusus,  although  Drusus  had  been  connected  with 
him  by'intimate  friendship  and  even  by  intermarriage.7 

Whilst  the  judiciary  law  of  Drusus  produced  divisions 
in  the  nobility  as  well  as  among  the  knights,  his  proposals 
of  agrarian  and  colonial  laws  had  the  same  effect  among 
the  Italians.  Those  Italians  who  held  in  possession  por- 
tions of  public  land  belonging  to  the  state  were  naturally 

1  Cicero,  1.  c.  :  Antiquari  legem  facile  passus  est. 

2  Above   p   117     Both  men,  father  and  son,  had  the  same  name.    Their  relt 
tionship  is  nowhere  distinctly  stated,  but  may  be  inferred  from  the  dates.     See 
JVIommsen,  R.  G.  ii.  205,  n.  '  Above,  p.  97 

'    *  Above,  p.  157  ff.  5  Above,  p.  162 .  •  Above,  p   151. 

»  T)io  C  Fro  96  3  He  seems  to  have  been  extremely  contentious,  and 
fell  out  with  men  of'  his  own  party,  such  as  M.  ^milius  Scaurus  whom  he 
prosecuted,  and  by  whom  h,  was  prosecuted  in  turn.  Cic.  P.  Scaur.  1,  2, 
Ascon.  in  Scaur,  p.  21.  Orelli. 
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apprehensive  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Drusus  to  take  CHAP. 
this  land  from  them,  and  to  divide  it  in  assignments  v_l_.r...!  _  , 
among  the  poorer  citizens  ;  for  apart  from,  the  reserved. 
public  land  in  Campania,  not  much  was  left  to  be  disposed 
of,  since  by  the  law  of  111  B.C.1  all  the  occupations  of. 
Roman  citizens  had  been  declared  to  be  no  longer  public 
but  private  property.  The  Italian  allies  had  been  very 
much  alarmed  already  by  the  Sempronian  laws,  which 
seemed  to  them  to  be  directed  against  the  security  of 
their  possessions*  At  that  time  they  had.  succeeded  in 
having  them  solemnly  guaranteed  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment.2 But  now  the  danger  of  spoliation  presented  itself 
again,  for  where  was  land  to  be  found  in  Italy  for  distri- 
bution, unless  the  .possessions  of  the  allies  were  seized  for 
thepurpose?a  The  allies  found  their  apprehensions  shared 
by  the  knights,,  who,  as  farmers  of  the  taxes  of  the  public 
land  in  Italy,  were  threatened  with  a  loss  of  their  profits. 
They  made  therefore  common  cause  with  the  Italian  occu- 
piers of  land  in  resisting  the  proposed  laws  of  Drusus. 
We  are  told  that  a  great  number  of  them  collected  to- 
gether in  Rome,  especially  from.  Etruria  and  Umbria, 
determined  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  obnoxious  laws. 

If  the  rich  Italians  who  were  occupiers  of  public  land  Opposition 
combined  with  the  aristocratic  party  in  Rome  to  resist 


the  proposed  law  of  Drusus,  their  poorer  countrymen  were  Italian 
stimulated  by  identical  interests  with  the  poorer  Romans 
to  support  it.  Drusus  must  have  •  intended  to  let  them 
benefit  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  large  estates  by  assign- 
ing to  them  small  allotments  for  tillage;  -for  as  the  final 
object  of  his  reform  was  the  equalisation  of  their  rights 
with  those  of  Roman  citizens,  he  cannot  have  intended  to 
treat  them  differently  in  respect  of  the  improvement  of 
their  economical  position.  But  like  the  Gracchi  he  kept 
in  reserve  the  great  measure  of  extending  the  Roman 

1  The  Thorian  law.     See  p.  9.  2  Vol.  iv.  p.  415. 

3  A  curious  expression  is  reported  of  Drusus,  which  may  have  reference  to 
the  difficulty  of  finding  land  for  assignments,  '  He  had  left  nothing  to  give 
away  except  the  sky  and  mud.'  Aurel.  Viet,  66:  Nemiui  se  ad  largiencluin  . 
prseter  cselum  et  ccenurn  reliquisse. 
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BOOK      citizenship  to  the  Italians,  intending  first  to  complete  the 

^1 ,   reforms  within  the  body  of  the  old  citizens,  and,  when 

this  should  have  been  accomplished,  to  obtain  their  con- 
sent for  the  greatest  and  most  comprehensive  reform  of 
all.  As  long  as  this  reform  was  unaccomplished,  the  two 
classes  of  Italians,  the  great  landowners  and  the  poor 
peasants,  were  opposed  to  each  other  by  conflicting  inte- 
rests. The  bestowing  of  the  Roman  franchise  on  both 
might  have  reconciled  both  ;  it  would  have  guaranteed  to 
the  occupiers  the  right  of  property  in  those  portions  of 
public  land  which  were  not  resumed  by  the  state  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  poor ;  and  these  latter  would,  as  Roman 
citizens,  have  shared  in  all  colonies  and  assignations  of 
land.  Lastly  both  classes,  rich  and  poor,  would  be  raised 
from  their  inferior  position,  and  be  freed  from  the  op- 
pressive and  degrading  disabilities  which  exposed  them 
to  the  arbitrary  treatment  of  Roman  officials  ;  they  would 
in  private  and  in  public  life  have  equal  chances  with  their 
Roman  competitors,  in  buying  and  selling  no  less  than  in 
the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  republic. 

Thus  the  motions  of  Drusus  had  stirred  up  the  whole 
community  to  the  very  bottom.  Everything  was  unsettled. 
No  class  felt  unqualified  satisfaction  and  full  confidence 
except  the  city  proletarians,  whose  right  to  be  fed  at  the 
public  expense  was  in  no  way  curtailed  by  Drusus,  either 
because  he  dared  not  offend  a  class  which  overawed  the 
legislative  assemblies,  or  because  the  burden  of  the  fru- 
mentarian  laws  was  to  be  borne  not  by  any  other  class  of 
citizens,  but  by  the  state  as  a  whole.1 

The  radical  projects  of  reform,   proposed  by  Drusus 
could  not  fail  to  raise  a  storm  of  opposition  ;  but  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  detail  of  the  struggles  that  ensued, 
protests  of  as  all  contemporary  and  immediate  sources  of  information 
are  lost  to  us.     It  is  but  occasional^  that  a  stream  of 

1  We  are  not  told  how  Drusus  intended  to  raise  the  means  for  the  enormous 
expense  entailed  by  the  distribution  of  cheap  corn.  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii. 
3,  13)  speaks  of  a  measure  for  debasing  the  coinage.  But  siich  a  measure 
could  not  have  been  intended  to  meet  the  difficulty,  and  it  would  have  been 
utterly  inadequate. 
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light  falls  on  isolated  incidents  of  the  time,  and  enables  us,     CHAP. 

though  very  imperfectly,  to  form  a  conception  of  the  charac-   ,_ __J , 

ter  of  those  struggles.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Drusus  threat- 
ened to  hurl  Csepio  down  the  Tarpeian  rock,  if  he  continued 
his  opposition.  The  consul  Philippus,  when  interrupting 
Drusus  in  a  public  meeting,  was  actually  seized  by  one  of 
the  tribune's  men  and  dragged  to  prison  from  the  midst  of 
the  assembly  with  such  violence  and  brutality  that  blood 
flowed  from  his  face.1  The  consul  bitterly  complained  to  the 
people  that  the  senate  deserted  him,  and  declared  that  he 
must  have  a  different  senate,  if  he  was  expected  to  main- 
tain order  and  law.  Such  charges  exasperated  of  courso 
those  senators  who  were  in  favour  of  the  reforms  of 
Drusus,  and  called  forth  angry  recrimination.  Crassus 
delivered  a  thundering  speech  in  the  senate,  defending  the 
loyalty  of  his  party  from  all  aspersions,  and  he  produced 
such  an  impression  on  the  majority  that  a  formal  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  in  which  the  consul's  charges  against 
the  senate  were  refuted.2  At  length  Drusus  carried  his 
point.  His  proposals  on  the  selection  of  judges,  on  the 
distribution  of  corn  and  land,  were  passed  into  laws, 
though  in  an  irregular  manner,  with  the  employment  of 
force,  against  the  auspicia  and  with  the  violation  of  the 
lex  Cgecilia-Didia.3  The  senate  protested,  and  declared 
the  laws  null  and  void.4  But  Drusus  disregarded  this 

1  Val.  Max.  ix.  5,  2 :  Parum  habuit  M.   Drusus  L.  Philippum  consulem, 
quia  interfari  concionantem  ausus  fuerat,  obtorta  gula,  et  quidem  non  per  via- 
torem  sed  per  olientem  suum  adeo  violenter  in  carcerem  praecipitem  egisse  ut 
multus  e  naribus  eius  cruor  prof und  ere  tur.     Aurel.  Viet.  66. 

2  Cicero,   De   Orat.   iii.  1,  1  if.      The  wording  of  the  resolution  was:  Ut 
populo  Romano  satisfieret  uunquam  senatus  neque  consilium  rei  publicse  neque 
fidem  dofuisse.     This  was  in  truth  an  empty  phrase,   to  which  every  senator 
and  every  party  could  without  hesitation  assent.     Nevertheless  Cicero  talks 
about  it  as  of  a  great  act  of  heroism.     It  was  certainly  the  Jast  rhetorical 
effort  of  the  great  orator  M.  Crassus  ;   in  the  words  of  Cicero,   '  ilia  tanquam 
cygnea  fuit   diyjni  hominis   vox  et  oratio.'     Crassus   died  seven  days  after- 
wards of  a  fever  which  had  seized  him  while  delivering  that  speech. 

3  Above,  p.  171. 

4  Liv.  71.     Ascon.  in   Cornel,  p.  fi8.     Diodor.  xxxvii.  10,  3.     The  circum- 
stantial account  given  by  Diodorus  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  de- 
claration of  the  senate  was  made  not  only  during  the  tribuneship  of  Drusus, 
but  actually  in  his  presence,  and  that  he  voluntarily  abstained  from  his  con- 
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BOOK     protest,  and  proceeded  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  carry- 
v_  _  ,J  _  ,  ing  his  laws  into  execution. 

Drusus,  Whether  in  his  high-handed  course  he  was  followed  by 

and  Ma-**'  ^e  moderate  party  of  the  nobility,  we  have  no  means  of 

ihis.  ascertaining.       On  the   whole  it  is  probable   that   they 

lacked  the  courage  either  to  join  him  without  reserve,  or 

to  disavow  him.     Their  action  seems  characterized  by  the 

same  faintheartedness  andfickleness  which  they  had  evinced 

with  regard  to  Saturninus  and  Marius.     The  name  of  the 

latter    is    never   mentioned    in    all    these    proceedings, 

although  he  must  at  that  time  have  returned  from  his 

journey  to  Asia.1     He  remained  in  the  background  pro- 

bably because  he  was  disgusted  with  his  ill-success  on  a 

former  occasion,  and  rightly  felt  that  the  political  arena 

was  not  the  field  on  which  his  own  personal  talents  could 

be  most  advantageously  displayed. 

The  Ro-  Drusus  had  now  carried  all  his  measures  of  reform  but 


man  fran-    onej  an^[  this  was  the  most  important  and  difficult  of  all. 

the  Italian  He  had  not  yet  bestowed  the  Eoman  franchise  upon  the 
Italians  ;  his  year  of  office  was  drawing  to  its  end,  and  the 
tribuneship  of  the  following  year  was  to  be  held  not  by 
him  but  by  violent  opponents  of  his  policy,  among  them 
Quintus  Varius.  The  election  of  these  men  shows  that 

stitutional  right  of  intercession.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  policy  in  this 
case  was  consistent  or  intelligible.  For  after  having  used  force  and  violence 
to  get  his  laws  passed  in  the  popular  assembly,  how  could  he  look  on  with  in- 
difference, when  the  validity  of  these  laws  was  impugned  in  the  senate,  and 
when  a  resolution  to  declare  their  illegality  was  proposed,  which  by  virtue  of 
his  office  he  could  have  stopped  ?  The  policy  of  Drusus  will  appear  still  more 
extraordinary  if  we  recollect  that  Saturninus  in  a  similar  position  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  secure  the  senate's  assent,  or  at  least  to  restrain  the  senate's  oppo- 
sition by  forcing  upon  them  an  oath  in  favour  of  the  obnoxious  law  (p.  159). 
Could  Drusus  look  upon  the  senate's  protest  as  of  no  account,  and  as  not  de- 
serving regard  or  even  notice  ?  Could  he  think  that  his  laws  were  in  no  case 
liable  to  be  invalidated?  According  to  Diodorus  himself,  this  was  by  no 
means  his  view.  Diodorus  makes  him  say  that  the  senate  itself  would  have  to 
repent  if  his  laws  were  set  aside,  because  in  that  case  the  tyranny  of  the 
knights  in  the  law  courts  would  continue.  Taking  all  this  into  consideration, 
we  may  perhaps  be  justified  in  surmising  that  the  statement  of  Diodorus 
proceeds  on  a  false  assumption  or  is  based  on  some  misunderstanding.  Per- 
haps it  refers  only  to  a  preliminary  informal  deliberation  in  the  senate,  not 
to  a  formal  debate  and  resolution.  l  Above,  p.  168. 
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the  popularity  of  Drusus  was  waning,  and  that  the  CHAP, 
opposite  party  was  gaining  ground.  Nor  is  this  difficult  ^j*  _..  '__^ 
to  understand.  For  as  soon  as  the  sovereign  rights 
and  special  privileges  of  the  Roman  people  came  in 
question,  and  it  was  proposed  to  receive  subjects  as  fellow- 
citizens,  the  narrow-minded  selfishness  of  all  classes  of  the 
old  citizens  was  aroused,  and  it  was  easy  to  represent  a 
statesman  as  an  enemy  of  the  republic  and  as  a  traitor, 
whose  views  ranged  wider  and  who  embraced  with  his 
sympathy  all  the  people  of  Italy.  The  overbearing  pride 
and  self-sufficiency  of  the  Roman  citizens  attributed  by 
Livy  the  historian  to  the  consuls  of  the  year  340  B.C.,1 
when  the  Latins  for  the  first  time  claimed  equal  rights, 
had  not  long  before  the  present  time  baffled  the  efforts  of 
Fulvius  Maccus,  125  B.C.,2  and  now  it  was  again  at  work 
with  the  fatal  effect  of  preventing  the  peaceful  solution  of 
a  problem  which  could  no  longer  be  postponed,  and  thus 
causing  the  most  terrible  and  desolating  of  all  the  wars 
that  ever  afflicted  Italy. 

The  enemies  of  Drusus^  it  appears,  shrank  from  no  intrigues, 
misrepresentation  and  calumny  to  deprive  him  of  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  The  charge  of  aspiring  to  tions 
absolute  power,,  though  ridiculous  in  itself  and  no  longer 
novel,  was  made  once  more.  He  was  also  represented  as 
a  traitor,  and  dark  hints  were  thrown  out  about  a  con- 
spiracy between  him  and  the  allies.  It  was  related  that 
the  Latins  had  planned  the  murder  of  the  consul  Philip- 
pus,  which  was  to  be  effected  on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
Latin  festival  annually  celebrated  on  the  Mons  Albanus. 
It  was  said  that  Drusus  had  been  privy  to  this  plan,  but 
had  been  generous  enough  to  give  warning  of  the  danger 
to  his  opponent.3  On  another  occasion,  as  was  rumoured, 
ten  thousand  Marsians,  under  the  command  of  Pompsedius, 
had  been  actually  on  their  march  to  Rome,  armed  with 
swords  hidden  under  their  clothes,  with  the  intention  of 
surrounding  the  senate  and  compelling  it  by  force  to 
grant  them  the  Roman  franchise.  It  was  further  related 

1  Liv.  yiii.  5.  2  Vol.  iv.  p.  421...  a  Aurel.  Victor,  66,  12. 
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that  this  body  of  men  was  met  on  the  road  by  a  certain 
C.  Domitius,  and  that  Pompsedius  told  him  in  full  simpli- 
city what  their  intention  was,  adding  that  they  acted  in 
concert  with  the  tribunes.  The  Marsians  were  in  earnest, 
but  they  were  not  unreasonable.  When  Domitius  repre- 
sented to  them  that  they  would  obtain  their  object  more 
easily  in  a  peaceful  way,  as  the  senate  without  any  com- 
pulsion would  grant  the  request  of  the  allies,  they  turned 
upon  their  heels  and  marched  quietly  home  again.1  This 
silly  story  was  evidently  invented  not  by  the  historians,  but 
by  the  party  which  desired  to  cast  suspicion  on  Drusus, 
and  it  was  intended  to  deceive  a  thoughtless  and  very 
foolish  public.  Yet  there  were  other  rumours  still  more 
absurd.  Our  conception  of  the  intelligence  and  sound 
sense  of  the  Roman  commons  receives  a  severe  shock  from 
the  story  spread  about  a  terrible  oath  taken  by  the  Italian 
conspirators,  to  the  effect  that  they  would  bind  themselves 
in  everything  to  obey  Drusus,  and  to  spare  neither  their 
own  lives  nor  their  children  or  parents,  if  he  should  re- 
quire it,  all  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  Roman 
franchise.2  The  intention  of  this  and  other  calumnies 
evidently  was  to  make  Drusus  the  object  of  general 
detestation  as  an  enemy  of  the  genuine  republic,  as  a 
betrayer  of  the  interests  of  Rome,  and  as  a  possible 
tyrant. 

The  situation  became  more  and  more  critical.  The 
excitement  among  the  Italians  grew  from  day  to  day. 
They  naturally  looked  upon  Drusus  as  the  only  man 

1  Diodor.  Fr.  xxxvii.  13. 

2  Diodor.  Fr.  xxxvii.  1 1  _:  vOfJ.vv/j.i  T&V  Ala  rbv  KaireT&Xivov  Kal  rty  'EffTiav 
rris  'Pco/rrjs  Kal  r'bv  irarpuiov  CUITTJS  vAprjj/   Kal   r'bv  yevdpx"nv  "HAtoj/  Kal  TT]V  euep- 
•yfTiv  £(?<av  re  Kal    (pvrcav  rrjv,  ert  8e  TOVS    KT'HTTCIS  -yfy^v-^^vovs  TTJS  ^Pwfirjs  •tytu- 
Beovs  Kal  TOUS   (rvvav^riffavTas  TVJV  rjyf/ji.oviav   UVTTJS  fjptwas,  rbv  awrbi'  fyiXov  Kal 
iro\€/jLiot>  r)yf)fftcrdai    Apoixro}  Kal   jw/jre  jSi'ou  ^CTJTC   venvco]/    Kal  yoveaiv   /xTjSe^cjay 
(^fiffecrdai  TJ/U^TJS,   eaj/  crv^ffrepr)    Apoixref   TC   Kal  TOIS  T~bv  avTbv  '6pKov  6/j,6<Taffiv. 
'Eav   8e  7eVcojnat   iroXiTTjs  T&?    Apovcrov  v6(Jt.(p  TrarptSa  rjyfi(ro/j.ai  r^v  "Pu^i]v  Kal 
jj-fyivTov  evepyenqv  Apavffav '  Kal  rbv  '6pKov  r6vS-e  TtapaOiatrw  &s  kv  (ji.d\iffTa  ir\ei- 
ffrois  Svvwfjiai  TWV  TTO\LTWV.     It  .is. not  difficult  to  see  that  this  oatb  is  a  pure 
invention.     How  could  the  Italians  swear  by  the  gods  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, of  which  they  were  yet  refused  the  right  of  citizens  ?     The  lie  is  cir- 
cumstantial, but  not  plausible. 
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capable  of  upholding  their  cause,  and  it  is  not  at  all  im-  CHAP, 
probable  that  numbers  of  them  were  even  now  resolved,  vJ__^-L-- 
that  if  the  right  they  claimed  were  refused  them,  they 
would  win  it  by  force  of  arms.  In  this  anxious  time  it 
happened  that  Drusus  on  one  occasion,  when  he  had  been 
speaking  in  the  forum,  had  a  fainting  fit  and  was  taken 
seriously  ill  in  consequence.  Then  might  clearly  be  seen 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  the  people  of 
Italy;  for  everywhere  ardent  prayers  and  vows  for  his 
recovery  were  made,  and  his  adherents  gathered  round 
him  to  protect  him  from  the  fate  of  the  Gracchi  and  Satur- 
ninus.  All  the  elements  for  a  terrible  outbreak  were 
collected,  and  a  new  contest  seemed  impending,  when  the 
leader  of  the  popular  party  was  suddenly  smitten  down  by 
an  assassin  or  by  disease.  Before  the  day  had  come  for 
taking  the  votes  of  the  people  on  the  proposed  law,  Drusus 
was  one  evening  in  the  porch  of  his  house  in  the  act  of 
taking  leave  of  his  friends,  when  he  suddenly  collapsed, 
struck,  it  is  said,  by  a  dagger,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  was  a 
corpse.  Whether  he  was  really  murdered,  and  by  whom, 
never  appeared:  nor  has  history  down  to  the  present  day 
lifted  the  veil  which  hides  the  mysterious  end  of  this 
mysterious  man,1 

1  In  this  as  in  all  similar  cases  conflicting  guesses  and  statements  were 
naturally  made  as  to  the  person  guilty  of  the  crime  ;  and  without  a  shadow  of 
evidence,  the  personal  or  political  enemies  of  Drusus  were  named  as  the 
murderers.  Thus  Cicero  (De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  33,  81)  does  not  scruple  to  name 
the  tribune  Q,.  Varius,  who  was  known  as  one  of  the  most  active  opponents  of 
the  extension  of  the  Eoman  franchise  to  the  Italians.  Others  charged  Marcius 
Philippus  or  Caepio  with  the  deed  (Aurel.  Viet.  66).  These  assertions  do  not 
even  deserve  to  be  examined  as  to  the  relative  degree  of  their  probability ; 
especially  as  after  all  it  must  appear  doubtful  whether  Drusus  was  murdered 
or  died  a  natural  death.  According  to  Seneca  (J)e  Brevitate  Vitce,  6),  it  was  a 
matter  of  dispute  whether  Drusus  died  by  the  hand  of  a  murderer  or  by  his 
own.  Other  writers  imply  that  he  .did  not  die  a  violent  death.  Floras,  for 
instance,  says  (iii.  17,  2)  :  subita  morte  correptus,  and  ib.  9  :  Drusum  matura 
mors  abstulit.  The  fact  is  that  Drusus  -was  subject  to  the  falling  sickness  (morbus 
comitialis),  which  had  once  attacked  him  in  the  forum.  With  reference  to  this 
incident  the  absurd  report  was  spread  by  the  enemies  of  Drusus,  that  he  had 
himself  brought  about  this  fit  by  drinking  goat's  blood,  in  order  that  his 
opponent  Csepio  might  b,e  sxispected  of  having  given  him  poison.  (Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  xxviii,  9.)  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  anything  more  silly  ?  There  seems 
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BOOK  The  death,  of  Livius  Drusus  put  an  end  to  all  prospects 

-~  —  r-  —  '  of  ,a  conciliatory  policy  with  regard  to  Italian  allies,  and 

reacdon™  brought  about  one  of  those  sudden  revulsions,  so  frequent 

and  pass-  in  the  internal  history  of  Eome,  by  which  the  opponents 

new°law  of  °f  the  party  lately  all-powerful  were  enabled  to  assume 


treason.  ^he  control  of  affairs,  to  punish  their  enemies,  and  to 
repeal  or  mar  their  legislative  measures.  Q.  Yarius, 
elected  tribune  of  the  people  for  the  year  90  B.C.,  made 
himself  the  tool  of  this  reaction.  He  brought  forward  a 
new  law  de  maiestate  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  law  of 
Appuleius,1  and  to  punish  as  high  treason  all  secret  rela- 
tions to  and  transactions  with  foreign  communities.  On 
the  authority  of  this  law,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
armed  knights,  who  prevented  all  opposition  by  force,  a 
tribunal  was  established  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
all  those  who,  as  was  alleged,  had  encouraged  the  allies  to 
rebellion.2  Calpurnius  Bestia,  Aurelius  Gotta,  Mummius, 
and  many  others  were  found  guilty.  The  court  proceeded 
in  open  defiance  of  all  formal  rights  and  justice,  and  re- 
lentlessly sent  into  banishment  numbers  of  the  political 
opponents  who  appeared  troublesome  to  those  in  power.3 
It  was  hoped  that  by  this  severity  a  movement  could  be 
suppressed  which  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  of 
Drusus  had  spread  over  a  great  part  of  Italy.  But  the 
effect  was  the  very  opposite  of  what  was  expected.  The 

to  have  been  no  limit  to  the  gossip  and  the  foolish  scandal  of  the  society  of 
that  age  ;  and  the  annalists  did  not  scruple  to  embody  it  in  their  narratives. 
We  should,  however,  hardly  wonder  at  this,  as  even  Tacitus  is  not  above  the 
same  weakness.  If  we  take  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  seems 
more  likely  that  Drusus  died  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  than  that  he  was  murdered. 
See  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  iv.,  on  the  popular  belief  of  the  murder  of 
eminent  men, 

1  Above,  p.  149.     Cf.  A.  W.  Zumpt,  Criminalrecht,  ii.  1,  251  ff. 

2  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  37  :  oi  iinre'is  K6ivrov  Qvdptov  S^juapx0"  eTrenrai/  e<rr)yf)- 
ffcurBai  Kpiffeis  eli/cu  Kara  r<av  Tols  'IraAtwrats  eVl  ra  KOIVO.  (pavepws  3)  Kpixfxt  jSoTj- 
QOVVTWV,  K.T.X. 

3  Auct.  ad  Herenn.  ii.  28,  45  :  Sulpicius  qui  intercesserat,  ne  exules,  qixibus 
causam  dicere  non  licuisset,  reducerentur,   idem,  posterius  immutata  voluntate 
cum  eandem  legem  ferret,  aliam  se  ferre  dicebat  propter  nominum  commuta- 
tionem.     Non  enim  exules  sed  vi  eiectos  se  reducere  aiebat.     These  violent 
proceedings   may  be  looked  tipon   as  a  preparation  for  the   Sullanian  pro- 
scriptions. 
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fire  smouldering  in  secret  was  not  put  out,  but  fanned  into     CHAP, 
a  flame.1      The    remnant   of  patience  and  longsuffering   .      t  '   ^ 
which,  the  allies  had  shown  for  a  great  length  of  time  was 
exhausted ;  the  fiercest  animosity  was  engendered,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  pending  question  was  removed  from  the 
forum  to  the  field  of  battle. 

1  The  comprehensive  and  minute  narrative  of  Ap~pi&n  (Bell.  Civ.  \.  37)  shows 
that  the  commissions  for  the  trial  of  high  treason  were  not  first  established  by 
Varius  after  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  Social  war,  as  might  almost  appear  from 
the  short  notice  given  by  Asconius  (in  Scaur.  22,  and  in  Cornel.  73).  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  trials  had  commenced  before  and  were  continued  for  some  time 
after  the  war  had  begun  (Cicero,  Brut.  89,  305).  The  very  commencement  of 
hostilities  by  the  allies  furnished  the  prosecution  with  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  the 
accused.  For  some  time  the  Roman  arms  were  expected  to  put  down  the  rebel- 
lion, and  so  long  as  that  hope  lasted,  the  ruling  party  would  naturally  continue 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  opponents  by  prosecutions  under  the  law  of  Varius. 
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THE    SOCIAL   WAR. 

WITH  the  failure  of  the  policy  of  Livius  Drusus,  90  B.C., 
.  vanished  the  last  hope  which  the  allies  might  have  enter- 
Spread  of  tained  of  obtaining  the  Eoman  franchise  in  a  peaceable 
manner.  From  the  first  mooting  of  this  question  by 
Tiberius  Gracchus  nearly  half  a  century  had  passed,  and 
in  this  long  period  the  hopes  of  a  reform  so  unjustly 
delayed,  and  of  final  deliverance  from  a  condition  which 
had  become  insupportable,  had  often  been  raised  and  as 
often  been  disappointed.  Under  the  impression  of  the 
terror  caused  in  all  Italy  by  the  threatened  invasion  of 
the  northern  barbarians,  the  complaints  of  the  Italians 
had  been  momentarily  silenced  ;  but  after  the  victories  of 
Marius  they  expected  that  their  grievances  would  at  last 
receive  attention,  the  more  so  as  Marius  and  the  popular 
party,  which  had  always  befriended  them,  were  now  in 
the  ascendant.  But  again  their  expectations  were  doomed 
to  be  disappointed.  A  violent  reaction  succeeded  the  fall 
of  Saturninus.  But  when  in  Livius  Drusus  a  politician 
came  forward  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  like  another 
Gracchus,  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  the 
movement  among  the  Italians  assumed  a  different 
character.  Distinct  promises  were  made,  engagements 
were  taken,  a  line  of  action  was  proposed  which  should 
not  only  persuade  but  compel  Rome  to  abandon  her  old 
system  of  exclusiveness.  The  excitement  thus  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  Italy  was  not  likely  to  be  allayed 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Drusus.  The  leaders  of  the  party 
of  action  among  the  allies  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
when  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  question  was  no  longer 
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possible,  and  an  appeal  to  arms  was  the  inevitable  con-  CHAP. 

sequence.  -— <-^ — ' 

It   may   appear   strange   that   they  were  so  long  in  Circum- 

coming  to  this  conclusion.     The  injustice  they  had  suffered  tending  to 

was   so  outrageous,  the  indignities  to  which  they  were  ^tach  the 

.  . J  allies  to 

exposed  were  so  galling,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  how  Home. 
men  so  proud  and  brave  could  tamely  submit  to  them  so 
long.     It  is  true  they  had  been  reduced  to  extreme  weak- 
ness by  the  crafty  policy  of  the  Romans,  who  had  dissolved 
all  the  ancient  confederations  of  the  Italians.     But  this 
isolation   of  the   different  communities    cannot   of   itself 
explain  their  long  submission  to  Roman  supremacy.     We 
must  remember  that,  if  the   Italians  had  lost  much  by 
their   connexion  with  Rome,  they   also   derived   from  it 
considerable  advantages,  and  that  in  the  management  of 
their  own  local  affairs  they  were  left  pretty  much  to  do 
what  they  liked.     They  were   left  in   the   enjoyment  of 
their  own  laws   and  customs ;  their  languages  and  their 
national  life  were  not  interfered  with  ;  they  were  protected 
from  foreign  enemies  by  a  powerful  arm  ;  peace  and  order 
were  secure  all  over  Italy ;  the  foreign  expeditions  and 
conquests  attracted  the  warlike  youth  of  all  the  peninsula, 
and  offered  them  a  share  of  booty  and  the  prospect  of 
other   attractive   advantages.      Thus  the  Italians  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  being  disloyal   to   Rome   if  the 
political  rights  of  the   community  of  which  they  were  de 
facto  members  had   not  been  persistently  denied   them. 
In    every  township  the    local  nobility  had    obtained  the 
government  through  the  influence   of  Rome,   which  had 
always  been  asserted  in  favour  of  the  aristocracy.1     They 
had  obtained  the  use  of  large  tracts  of  public  land,  and 
they  had  thus  been  attached  to  Rome  by  a  double  interest. 
The  numerous  Latin  colonies  scattered  over  Italy  had  in 
the  course  of  time  spread  the  institutions,  customs,  and 
language  of  Rome.      A   large    number    of   Italians   was 
constantly  attracted  to  Rome,  and  many  of  them   in  time 
returned  to  their  homes.     Many  causes  were  thus  at  work 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  oil. 
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BOOK  to  amalgamate  Romans  and  Italians  into  one  homogeneous 
,_VIL  „  body.  Nothing  was  wanting  but  to  assimilate  the  political 
rights  of  the  two  constituent  parts  of  the  state.  If  this 
had  been  done  in  time,  and  by  a  peaceful  process,  such  as 
the  more  enlightened  Roman  statesmen  designed,  the 
commonwealth  might  have  been  built  up  again  on  a  new 
and  broader  basis,  and  new  life  would  have  been  infused 
into  the  republican  institutions. 

Causes  The   movements   which   no  doubt   took  place  in  the 

SifJatT0  interior  of  the  Italian  communities  have  not  been  re- 
the  allies  cor^ed?  or,  at  any  rate,  the  records  are  lost  to  us.  But 
'  we  are  no  doubt  entitled  to  suppose  that  in  them  the 
same  parties  existed  which  we  find  in  Rome,  as  in  every 
community  endowed  with  political  life,  parties  which  are 
caused  by  the  opposition  of  high  and  low,  of  rich  and 
poor,  of  aristocracy  and  democracy.  The  nobility  in  the 
Italian  commonwealth,  as  we  have  seen,  were  by  their 
interests  closely  bound  to  Rome,  which  secured  their 
influence  and  their  possessions.  Of  course  they  were 
adverse  to  any  change  in  the  existing  state  of  things  as 
long  as  their  local  influence  and  their  possessions  were 
secured  to  them.  Yet  there  must  have  been  in  the  Italian 
nobility,  as  in  that  of  Rome,  some  noble-minded  and 
aspiring  men  who  were  not  swayed  merely  by  calculations 
of  pecuniary  interest.  Such  men  must  have  felt  cramped 
and  confined  in  the  narrow  sphere  which  the  jealous 
policy  of  Rome  assigned  to  them.  Whilst  the  lower  class 
of  people,  satisfied  with  material  well-being,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  smarted  less  under  political  disabilities,  the 
more  prominent  families  must  have  keenly  felt  the  in- 
justice under  which  they  were  suffering,  as  long  as  men 
of  their  class,  however  distinguished  by  personal  merit, 
had  no  chance  of  rising  to  any  high  civil  or  military 
office.  These  were  precisely  the  men  who  by  their 
frequent  presence  in  Rome  were  naturally  led  to  institute 
comparisons  between  their  own  legal  status  and  that  of 
Roman  citizens,  and  such  reflections  could  not  fail  to 
shake  their  loyalty.  It  is  possible  that  the  great  mass  of 
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the  common  people  had  comparatively  little  sympathy  with 
those  who  aspired  to  political  equality  with  Rome.  But 
though  they  were  not  much  affected  by  their  political 
disabilities,  they  felt  very  keenly  their  exclusion  from 
numerous  private  and  economical  prerogatives  of  the 
Roman  citizens,  their  subjection  to  the  severe  martial  law 
of  Rome,  the  unfair  division  of  booty  and  other  gains  of 
war,  and  their  exclusion  from  colonies  and  assignments  of 
land. 

Whether  in  consequence  of  these  different  grievances  State  of 
of  the  two  classes  they  were  induced  to  act  in  concert  for  JU^Jj?  the 


attaining  a  common  end,  or  whether  in  some  places  the  Sabeliian 
democratic  party  obtained  the  preponderance  and  carried  the  Etrus- 
the  aristocracy  with  it,  we  are  not  enabled  to  decide  with  cans- 
any  degree  of  certainty.  It  appears  that,  on  the  whole, 
among  the  Sabeliian  races,  where  the  small  independent 
peasantry  was  most  intact,  the  whole  population  with  few 
exceptions  unanimously  pursued  the  same  end,  the  reali- 
sation of  full  equality  with  Rome.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  can  see  clearly  that  in  Etruria  and  Umbria  the  move- 
ment was  held  down,  apparently  by  the  local  nobility, 
which  was  in  these  parts  most  influential,  until  the  spirit 
of  revolt  gained  ground  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
year's  campaign,  in  consequence  of  the  Roman  reverses. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  meagreness  of  our  information 
prevents  us  from  examining  the  details  of  the  internal 
divisions  among  the  Italians. 

Nowhere  so  much  as  in  this  part  of  the  history  of  vital  na- 
Rome  have  we  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  ture  of^h 
Livy's  grand  work.  The  scanty  summaries  of  the  lost 
books  and  a  most  superficial  narrative  of  Appian,  full  of 
blunders  and  oversights,  together  with  the  chronicle  of 
Orosius  and  a  few  fragmentary  scraps  from  Diodorus, 
compose  all  the  original  sources  from  which  we  are 
obliged  to  piece  together  a  picture  of  this  most  memorable 
<>f  all  the  struggles  of  the  Roman  republic.  A  connected 
narrative  is  therefore  absolutely  impossible.  The  isolated 
facts,  casually  preserved,  yield  scarcely  more  than  a 

VOL.  v.  o 
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general  impression  of  the  course  of  the  war.     We  might 
be  inclined  to  pass  them  over  altogether  as  undeserving 
special  study.     But  they  show  nevertheless  that  Borne 
never  was  so  near  her  destruction  as  in  this  war,  and  1 
her  downfall  was   averted  not  by   the  heroism   of  her 
citizens,  as  in  the  war  with  Hannibal,  but  by  a  reversal 
of  that  policy  of  selfish  exclusion  and  haughty  du 
reversal  forced  upon  her  by  a  series  of  defeats.     The  final 
issue  of  the  war  confirmed  the  justice  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  reforms  planned  by  the   Gracchi   and  by  Lmn 

Drusus.  .     ,, 

The  Italian  communities  which  joined  together  in  the 
war  with  Rome  were  all  of  Sabellian  race.     We  meet  here 
again  the  old  familiar  names  of  the  Samnite  wars;  t 
Marsians,  Pelignians,  Samnites,  Marrucinians,  Vestmians, 
Hirpinians,  Picentians,  Frentanians,  Lucanians,  and 
various  tribes  of  Apulia.     All  these  had  their  seats  in  the 
north-east,  east,  and  south-east  of  Rome,  in  the  central 
mountain-range  of  Italy,  in  the  plain  along  the  Adriat, 
Sea  and  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula.     They  surrounded  Eome  in  a  wide  semicircle, 
and  thus  compelled  her  to  split  up  her  forces  -in  order  to 
confront  her   enemies   on  three   sides.     On  the ,   side _, 
Eome  were  ranged  first  the    citizens   of  the  thirty-five 
tribes,  then  all  the  Roman  and  Latin  colonies,  the  Greel 
towns  along  the  coast  of  southern  Italy,  and  lastly  the 
Etruscans  and  Umbrians.     But  Rome  disposed  moreover 
of  all  the  resources  of  the  provinces  from  which  auxiliary 
troops  and  supplies  were  drawn,  and  she  could  make  use 
of  the  whole  naval  force  of  the  republic,  which,  on  a 
of   coast  extended  like  that  of  Italy,  might  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage.     To  what  extent  the  Romans  availed 
themselves  of  the  services  of  their  fleet  we  do  not  know. 
It  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  they  made  little  use 
of  it  as  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  was 
probably  in  a  neglected  condition,  and  as  means  wei 
wanting  to  fit  it   out  in   proper   style.     Yet  the  Greek 
cities  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Asia,  as  well  as  Ma 
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silia  in  Gaul  and  Utica  in  Africa,  would  no  doubt  have  CHAP 
been  able  to  place  ships  at  the  disposal  of  Eome,  if  the  _^1 
Romans  had  paid  that  attention  to  naval  operations  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  seemed  to  demand.  Thus 
then  perhaps  the  dearth  of  historical  records  for  the 
Social  war  is  not  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  maritime 
operations  are  never  mentioned  in  the  scanty  notices 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  little  mention  is  made  of  the  employment  of  auxiliary 
forces  drawn  from  the  provinces,1  we  have  good  reason  to 
know  that  no  inference  should  be  drawn  from  this  silence 
as  to  any  reluctance  of  the  Eoman  government  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  help.  We  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  point  out  the  national  weakness  of  the  Eoman  annalists,, 
who  thought  it  derogatory  to  Eoman  dignity  to  mention 
military  services  rendered  by  foreign  auxiliaries,  and 
therefore  frequently  suppressed  the  truth.2 

From  a  strategical  and  political  point  of  view  Eome  The  aims 
had  a  great  advantage  over  the  scattered  Italians,  in  her  and 
central  position  and  in   her   old  and  tried   institutions, 
which  secured  unity  of  action.     The  great  importance  of 
the  former  has  been  pointed  out  before.3     The  advantages 
of  a  firmly  established  civil  organization  are  self-evident, 
especially  in  a  conflict  with  a  confederation  of  many  states 
which   had   only  just  been   formed  under  the   stress  of 
necessity,  and  had  no  natural  and  permanent  coherence 
and  no  historical  centre.     After  the   Italians   had  once 
taken  up  arms  against  Eome,  their  object  could  no  longer 
be  to  conquer  for  themselves  the  right  of  Eoman  citizen- 
ship.    They  could  not  wish  to  force  their  way  within  the 
precincts  from  which  they  had  been  excluded,  and  then  as 
conquerors  to  settle  down  as  fellow  citizens  by  the  side  of 
their  defeated  enemies.     On  the  contrary  they  aspired  to 
establish  a  separate  community  for  themselves.     In  fact, 
their   rebellion  against  Eome   was   nothing  else  than  a 

1  Plutarch,  Sertor.  4.     Besides  Gauls  we  find  only  Numidians,  Maureta- 
mans,  and  troops  from  Pontus  mentioned  as  employed  in  the  course  of  the  war 
'Seeyql.i.p.275.  '  Vol.  ii.  p.  482. 
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BOOK  secession  on  a  larger  scale,  but  still  a  secession  in  the 
. ^l .  spirit  which  animated  the  ancient  plebs,  when  they  en- 
camped on  the  Sacred  -Hill.  The  state  which  they  wished 
to  form  could,  under  the  circumstances,  be  only  a  con- 
federation. Their  proceeding  was  therefore  a  retrograde 
step,  from  the  centralised  state  built  up  by  the  Romans, 
to  the  old  national  league,  such  as  it  had  existed  in 
primeval  times  in  every  part  of  Italy,  in  Latium  no  less 
than  among  the  Sabellian  races.  These  leagues  had  never 
been  firm  and  durable  political  ties.  They  were  formed 
for  mutual  protection,  and  served  hardly  any  other  than 
military  purposes.  No  doubt  the  Italians  had  learnt 
under  the  supremacy  of  Eome  to  aspire  to  more,  but  for 
the  present  military  exigencies  were  alone  of  importance, 
and  their  chief  care  was  directed  to  a  military  organiza- 
tion. They  proposed  to  elect  annually  two  federal  chief 
captains  after  the  model  of  the  Eoman  consuls,  and  to 
place  by  their  side  a  senate  of  five  hundred  members. 
How  these  captains  and  senators  were  to  be  elected  we 
are  not  informed.  The  Italians  were  in  a  situation 
differing  essentially  from  that  of  the  Eoman  republic. 
Whereas  the  latter  had  grown  and  spread  from  the  given 
centre  of  the  capital,  which  itself  had  become  great  and 
populous  with  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  outer  boundary, 
the  new  Italian  confederation  existed  before  it  had  a 
capital  and  a  centre,  and  its  first  task  was  to  create  one 
artificially. 

Projected  In  choosing  for  this  purpose  the  town  of  Corfinium, 

capital  of     situated   in   the   midst   of   the  mountain  tracts    of    the 

confedera-    Pelignians,  eastward  of  Lake  Fucinus,  the  Italians  were 

determined  apparently  by  the  comparative  seclusion  and 

difficulty  of   access,   a  consideration  which   the  primary 

importance  of  safety  might  justify,  but  which  overlooked 

the  fact  that  the  capital  of  an  extensive  country  must 

not  be  hidden  away  in  a  corner.     The  name  of  Corfinium 

was  significantly  changed  into  Italica.1     It  was  to  become 

henceforth    the   rallying   point   of   the    genuine    Italian 

1  Strabo,  v.  4,  2. 
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people  and  the  seat  of  a  new  state,  no  longer  Eoman  but  CHAP. 
Italian.  We  are  not  expressly  informed  whether  it  was  ._  ,  '._^ 
the  intention  of  the  confederation  to  expand  Italica  after 
the  model  of  Rome,  so  that  popular  assemblies  could  be 
held  there,  like  the  Roman  comitia,  for  the  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  confederated  Italians,  or  whether 
the  new  confederation  was  intended  to  exercise  its  legis- 
lative functions  through  delegates.  The  latter  idea,  which 
was  altogether  alien  to  the  conceptions  of  antiquity,  could 
scarcely  have  presented  itself  to  the  Italians.  They  were 
no  doubt  impressed  with  the  prevailing  conviction  that 
the  sovereign  rights  could  be  exercised  directly  only  by 
the  people  at  large.  In  that  case  the  insufficiency  of  the 
new  organization  is  still  more  apparent,  and  the  radical 
faults  connected  with  the  legislative  assemblies  at  Rome 
would  have  been  repeated  011  a  magnified  scale.  In  Rome 
itself  there  was  at  least  a  vast  population  containing  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  total  of  Roman  citizens; 
and  great  numbers  of  those  who  were  settled  in  the 
country,  tribes  even  at  great  distances  from  the  capital, 
were  from  time  to  time  drawn  to  Rome  by  business  or 
pleasure,  so  that  the  assemblies  in  the  Forum  or  the 
Campus  Martius  might  to  some  extent  be  looked  upon  as 
a  fair  representation  of  the  people.  But  how  could  a 
mountain  city  like  Corfinium  ever  attract  either  a 
permanent  or  a  temporary  population  in  any  way  entitled 
to  act  for  all  the  allied  communities  ? 

For  the  moment,  or  at  least  as  long  as  the  war  lasted,  The 
such  defects  and  difficulties  might  be  disregarded.  It 
might  be  hoped  that,  independence  and  peace  having  once 
been  secured,  the  internal  organization  of  the  new  state 
might  be  completed  at  leisure.  The  first  duty  now  was 
to  collect  armies  and  to  place  tried  commanders  at  their 
head.  This  was  done,  no  doubt  without  much  preliminary 
discussion  and  in  the  readiest  way,  each  allied  state 
acting  independently,  arming  the  fighting  men  and 
placing  the  contingent  under  officers  designated  as  com- 
petent by  the  general  confidence.  There  was  no  lack  of 
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BOOK      able  leaders,  for  the  Eoman  service  had  been  a  good  school 

VTT 

l  _  ,_l_x  for  training  officers  as  well  as  men.  The  leaders  mentioned 
were  the  Marsian  Quintus  Pompsedius  Silo  and  the  Samnite 
Cams  Papius  Mutilus.  These  two  were  acknowledged  as 
commanders-in-chief,  or  as  the  consuls  of  the  new  league. 
Subordinate  commands  were  entrusted  to  Marius  Egnatius, 
the  Marsian  Vettius  Cato,  the  Lucanian  Marcus  Lam- 
ponius,  the  Picentian  Caius  Judacilius,  the  Marrucinian 
Herius  Asinius,  and  a  few  more,  all  of  them,  no  doubt, 
men  who  had  rendered  important  services  in  the  wars 
with  Numidians  and  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  but  who 
had,  owing  to  their  political  status,  been  confined  to  the 
lower  grades,  and  whose  names  had  never  been  mentioned 
in  the  reports  of  the  Roman  generals. 

Whilst  the  reforms  of  Livius  Drusus  were  agitating 
Rome,  the  attitude  of  the  allies  could  not  fail  to  create 
uneasiness  and  anxiety.  It  was  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing brewing  ;  messengers  were  known  to  come  and  go, 
secret  meetings  and  conspiracies  were  reported  or  sur- 
mised, and  it  was  generally  felt  that  some  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  nobility  were  no  strangers  to  these 
doings.  The  revolt  of  Fregellse,1  thirty-five  years  before, 
had  shown  that  an  armed  rebellion  was  not  beyond  the 
range  of  possibility.  Nevertheless  the  Roman  government, 
as  usual,  was  negligent  in  action  ;  it  was  taken  by  surprise 
and  totally  unprepared,  when  on  a  sudden  the  rebellion 
broke  out. 

The  plans  of  the  Italian  malcontents  were  not  yet 
consS°Ser-  completely  matured,  when  the  Roman  proconsul  Q. 
Servilius,  who  had  been  deputed  to  the  town  of  Asculum 
in  Picenum,  was  informed  that  hostages  had  been  secretly 
sent  from  this  town  to  another  Italian  town.  He 
guessed  rightly  that  these  hostages  were  intended  to  be  a 
pledge  of  mutual  fidelity  in  some  projected  common 
enterprise  of  a  treasonable  character.  In  threatening  and 
defiant  language  he  reprimanded  the  people  of  Asculum 
as  they  were  collected  for  the  celebration  of  some  festival, 
1  Vol.  iv.  p.  422. 
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but  his  threats  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Instead     CHAP. 

-^7-TTT 

of  cowing  and  intimidating  the  people  of  the  town,  they   s___r_, 
stimulated  them  to  open  and  sudden  resistance.     In  an 
immediate  outbreak  of    popular  fury  the  proconsul,  his 
legate  Fonteius,  and  all  Roman  citizens  residing  at  Ascu- 
lum  were  murdered.1 

The  tragedy  of  Asculum  was  the  signal  of  a  general  Eising  of 
insurrection   of  all  the  Sabellian  Italians,  though  it  had  £  tribes 


not  been  their  intention  to  commence  action  so  soon.  ^ 

force  of  events  now  compelled  them  to  it,  and  to  take  up 
their  position    in    the    impending  struggle.     But   before 
formally  declaring   war  they  once  more  endeavoured  to 
obtain  their  rights  by  sending  an  embassy  to  Rome  and 
laying  their  claims  before  the  senate.     The  reply  to  this 
message  was  a  blunt  refusal,   ending  with  the  haughty 
warning  not  to  send  another  embassy,  unless  they  were 
prepared  to  confess  their  contrition  for  what  they  had 
done.2     At  the  same  time,  on  the  motion  of  the  tribune 
Q.  Yarius,  a  judicial  commission  was  appointed  for  the 
prosecution  and   punishment  of  those   members  of   the 
Roman  nobility  who  had  favoured  the  cause  of  the  allies, 
or,  in  the  terms  adopted  by  the  prosecution,  who  had 
stirred  up  the  allies  to  rebellion.     This  was  the  style  in 
which   the   haughty    spirit   of    Rome   rejected   the  just 
demands  of  her  longs  uffering,  over-patient  allies.    Before 
another  year  had  passed  this  spirit,  humbled  and  broken 
by  an  unexampled  series  of  defeats,  was  changed  almost 
to  pusillanimity,  and  Rome,  under  compulsion  and  un- 
graciously, surrendered  what  the  allies  had  in  the  begin- 
ning been  prepared  to  receive  as  a  boon. 

With  wonderful  unanimity  and   resolution  the    con-  Attack  of 
federates  began  the  war.      Their  first  object  was  to  get  j^^ni* 
into  their  possession  by  force  or  treason  the  various  Latin  by  .the 
colonies  scattered  over  their  territory  for  keeping  them  in  capture 

1  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  \.  38.  Velleius,  ii.  15.  Diodor.  xxxvii.  13  :  2,epovi\ios  oi>x 
o>s  f\ev9epois  Kal  crv/jLfj.tixoLS  6/jn\Siv,  aA\'  a>s    SouAots 
Xcav 

Appiun,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  39. 
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BOOK  subjection.  Three  of  the  most  important  of  them  were  Alba 
._  t  '  .  ^  in  the  country  of  the  Marsians,  close  to  the  Lake  Fucinus., 
jiEsernia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Yolturnus,  and  Yenusia  in 
Apulia.  The  former  two  commanded  the  approaches  from 
Rome  into  the  mountainous  region  occupied  by  the  Mar- 
sians and  Samnites ;  the  third  stronghold  secured  the  pos- 
session of  the  Apulian  plain.  All  these  towns  were  isolated, 
and  could  not  expect  any  assistance  from  Rome  in  this  sud- 
den emergency.  Yet  Alba  and  JEsernia  resisted  successfully 
the  attacks  of  the  insurgents  during  the  winter  of  91  B.C., 
whilst  Yenusia  fell  into  their  hands.  How  the  strong  and 
populous  colony  of  Yenusia  was  lost  we  cannot  tell.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Latin  colonists  betrayed 
the  town  and  joined  the  enemies  of  Rome,  for  all  the  Latin 
colonists  remained  loyal.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  place,  or  a  garrison  consisting  of 
Italians,  rose  against  the  Latin  colonists,  and,  overpowering 
them,  handed  over  the  town  to  the  besiegers. 

Occupation  Yenusia  was  not  the  only  place  lost  to  Rome.  The 
slum  and  Italians  also  obtained  possession  of  Canusium,  near  the 
other  river  Aufidus,  and  of  a  number  of  other  places.  It  is 
the  allies,  probable  that  in  many  of  them  there  was  a  party  of 
Roman  sympathizers,  who  on  this  occasion  were  put  down 
and  either  expelled  or  killed.  An  illustration  of  this 
state  of  things  is  offered  by  the  small  town  of  Pinna  in 
the  country  of  the  Yestinians.  This  place  was  bravely 
defended  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  insurgents ;  nor 
were  the  defenders  intimidated  even  when  the  besiegers 
put  to  death  before  the  eyes  of  their  parents  a  number  of 
children,  probably  hostages  in  their  possession.  We  see 
from  this  incident  that  the  Romans  were  not  without 
adherents  among  the  allies,  and  that  a  party  among  the 
latter  disapproved  of  the  insurrection.  Unfortunately  we 
are  not  informed  to  what  extent  this  division  among  the 
allies  was  produced  by  the  hostility  between  the  local  aris- 
tocracy and  the  common  people.  Perhaps  we  are  justified 
in  assuming  that  as  a  ~  ale  the  democratic  party  in  the 
Italian  towns  was  eagerly  in  favour  of  a  separation 
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from  Koine,  and  that  this  party  on  the  whole  greatly  pre-      CHAP, 
ponderated ;  or  that,  if  not  everywhere  dominant  a,t  first,  it   >. — ,__-' 
obtained  the  upper  hand  in  course  of  time.1 

The  events  hitherto  related  took  place  in  the  winter  Early  ad- 
months  91-90   B.C.,  during    which  time   Rome  was  still  gaine(fiw 
unprepared.      She  had  allowed  herself  to  be  taken  un-  the  allies. 
awares  as  on  so  many  previous  occasions,  although  there 
had    been  no  lack  of  premonitory  signs   of    impending 
revolt  among  the  Italian  allies.     Thus  it  happened  that 
the  latter  grained  at  the  outset  an  important  advantage 
which  considerably  influenced  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

As  the  insurgents  had  no  intention  of  conquering  and  Plans  and 
subduing  Eome,  but  aimed  only  at  separation  from  her,  it 
followed  that  their  natural  course  was  a  defensive  warfare, 
the  more  so  as  the  mountain  regions  of  central  Italy 
supplied  the  most  favourable  ground  for  defence.  The 
Romans  on  the  other  hand  were  by  the  nature  of  things 
compelled  to  adopt  the  offensive  ;  they  had  to  bring  relief 
to  the  besieged  Latin  colonies  and  to  reduce  the  insurgents 
to  obedience.  In  order  to  do  this  at  the  same  time  in  all 
directions  they  divided  their  forces  into  a  number  of 
detached  bodies,  and  began  the  advance  simultaneously  on 
the  whole  line  from  the  extreme  northern  point  in  Picenum 
to  Lucania  in  the  south. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Roman  armies  is  reported  to  The  Roman 
have  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.     Whether  JhdTcomJ. 
in  this  number  are  included  the  foreign  auxiliaries,  such  manders. 
as  Gauls,  Numidians,  and  others,    we   do  not  know  for 
certain ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  they  were  included ;  for 
in  this  case  Rome  would  not  have  brought  into  the  field 
more  than  the  Italian  confederates,  whose  strength  is  also 
reported  at  the  same  figure  of   one  hundred  thousand. 
Lucius  Julius  Csesar,  the  consul  of  the  year  90  B.C.,  and 
under  him,  as  legates  with  proconsular  power,  Sulla,  Pub- 
lius  Lentulus,  Titus  Didius,  Licinius  Crassus,  and  Marcus 
Marcellus,  commanded   in   the    south;    Rutilius    Lupus, 
the   other   consul,  in   the    north,    and    under    him    the 

1  Diodor.  xxxvii.  20. 
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legates  Harms,  Cneius  Pompeius,  father  of  the  triumvir, 
Quintus  Caepio,  Caius  Perpenna,  and  Valerius  Messala. 
Opposed  to  these  Eoman  generals  there  were  on  the 
southern  theatre  of  war  Caius  Papius  Mutilus,  and  on  the 
northern  Quintus  Pompsedius  Silo,  each  with  six  officers 
under  his  command. 

The  hostilities  began  in  the  south  by  an  attempt  of 
the  consul  L.  Caesar  to  penetrate  from  Campania  along  the 
valley  of  the  Volturnus  into  Samnium,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  two  hundred  years  before  the  Eoman  legions  had 
been  used  to  do.  JN"ear  the  sources  of  the  Volturnus  and 
close  to  the  watershed  between  the  two  seas  was  the 
Latin  colony  of  JEsernia,  which  commanded  the  road  into 
the  interior  of  Samnium.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
important  military  posts,  and  it  was  therefore  closely 
besieged  by  the  Samnites.  Caesar  approached  from  Cam- 
pania in  hurried  marches  to  bring  relief  to  ^Esernia,  and 
then  to  push  on  from  this  place  into  Samnium.  But 
before  he  had  even  reached  J^sernia  he  was  met  by  a 
Samnite  army  under  the  command  of  Vettius  Cato  and 
completely  defeated,  losing  two  thousand  men  and  being 
compelled  to  retreat  in  full  haste. 

Meanwhile,  as  it  seems,  another  Italian  general,  called 
Marius  Egnatius,  breaking  forth,  as  is  probable,  past 
Bovia.num,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  by 
treason  of  the  important  town  of  Venafrum  in  the  rear  of 
the  consul's  army,1  thus  cutting  off  his  retreat  and  com- 
pelling him  to  fight  under  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. Caesar  was  again  defeated,  and  at  last  reached 
Teanum  in  the  vicinity  of  Capua,2  after  having  suffered 
severe  losses  and  having  entirely  failed  in  the  object  of  his 
expedition.  He  was  obliged  to  remain  stationary  in 
Campania  until  he  received  reinforcements  which  enabled 
him  to  repair  his  shattered  army  and  to  prepare  them  for 
another  campaign.3 

1  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  41. 

2  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  45  :  Kal  evravQa.  r~b  irXeov  TTJS  (rrpcmas  oiroAeVas  Ka\ 


O.  oi 


ovs  e 


. 
Appian  (Bell.  Civ.  i.  45)  relates  this  in  the  wrong  place,  assigning  it  to  the 
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Thus  Caesar's  attempt  to  invade  Samnium  had  failed.      CHAP. 
A  similar  fate  befell  Licinius  Crassus,  who  had  marched 


from   Campania    in   a   southerly    direction   towards   Lu- 
cania.      He   was  defeated  by   Lamponius,   and   shut   up  Crassus 
with  the  remnants  of  his  army  in  Grumentum  in  the 
centre  of  Lucania. 

By  the  failure  of  these  two  Roman  expeditions  the  Occupa- 
Samnites  were  enabled  and  tempted  to  assume  the  offeii-  Qammni 
sive  and  to  break  forth  from  their  mountains  into  the  plain  by  _  the 
of  Campania.  This  fertile  district  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Rome  on  account  of  the  revenues  it  yielded 
to  the  public  exchequer,  and  still  more  by  its  geographical 
position  between  Latium  and  Lucania.  The  enemy,  in 
possession  of  Campania,  could  cut  off  Rome  from  the 
whole  of  southern  Italy,  which  could  in  that  case  be 
reached  only  by  sea.  Unfortunately  Campania  was  almost 
entirely  and  very  quickly  lost.  Caius  Papius  Mutilus,  one 
of  the  chief  commanders  of  the  confederates,  obtained  by 
treason  possession  of  the  important  town  of  Nola,  where 
two  thousand  men  of  the  garrison,  probably  a  contingent 
of  allies,  went  over  to  the  insurgents  and  killed  Lucius 
Postumius  and  the  other  officers.1  This  was  the  signal 
of  a  general  collapse  of  Roman  authority  in  Campania. 
Almost  all  the  other  towns,  such  as  Stabise,  Minturnae, 
Salernum,  Liternum,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum,  fell, 
mostly  by  voluntary  surrender,  into  the  hands  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  who  now  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Acerrse,  a  town 
lying  in  the  midst  of  a  triangle  formed  by  Nola,  Capua, 
and  Neapolis. 

Meanwhile  L.  Csesar  had  reinforced  and  reorganized  Desertion 
his  army,2  and  advanced  from  Teanum  to  the  relief  of 
Acerrse.  He  had  under  his  command  some  Numidian  horse. 

time  which  followed  the  fighting  about  Acerrae,  which  he  had  by  mistake  men- 
tioned (i.  42),  but  which  he  again  speaks  of  (i.  45)  in  the  right  place.  It  is 
clear  that  between  Caesar's  expedition  to  JSsernia,  on  which  he  was  twice  beaten 
and  driven  back  to  Teanum,  and  his  fighting  about  Acerrae,  a  considerable  pause 
took  place,  during  which  he  reinforced  and  reorganized  his  army,  and  in  which, 
moreover,  according  to  Appian  (i.  45),  he  suffered  from  an  attack  of  illness. 
1  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  42.  2  See  above,  p.  202,  n.  3. 
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BOOK      As  soon  as  the  enemies  had  knowledge  of  this,  they  caused  a 
^ir*   S°n  °f  Jugurtha'  named  Oxyntas,  who  had  fallen  into  their 
the  Jight      hands  in  Venusia,  to  show  himself  to  these  troops,  attired  in 
of  Oxyntas,  the  full  ornaments  of  a  Numidian  king.    The  consequence 
Jugurtha.     was  that  the  Numidians  deserted  in  crowds  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  orders  of  the  son  of  their  late  idolized  sove- 
reign as  their  natural  and  legitimate  chief.     Cgesar  was 
obliged  to  send  home  troops  so  unsafe,  and  felt  himself 
unable  to  dislodge  the  Samnites  from  their  position  before 
^sernia,  or  to  relieve  that  place.     But  when  the  Samnites, 
elated  with  their  success,  attacked  his  camp,  he  succeeded 
in  driving  them  back.     This  was  the  first  victory  thus  far 
achieved  by  the  Bom  an  arms  in  the  course  of  the  war.    It 
was  not  very  great,  but  the  news  was  received  in  Eome 
with  such  feelings  of  relief  and  hope,  that  it  was  magni- 
fied   into    a   glorious   exploit.      As   a    demonstration   of 
returning    confidence  the  war-dress   (sagum),  which  had 
been  assumed  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  was  exchanged 
again  for  the  toga,  the  usual  garment  in  times  of  peace. 
It  may  not  be  unfair  to  suppose  that  this  demonstration 
was  really  intended  to  calm  and  reassure  the  public  mind, 
and  to  gratify  the  consul  with  a  modest  substitute  for  a 
solemn  triumph.     At  any  rate  no  great  rejoicings  were 
justified,   for  in  the  military  operations  no  decided  im- 
provement was  as  yet  apparent.     The  lost  towns  of  Cam- 
pania remained  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  after  a 
prolonged  and  brave  resistance  ^sernia  was  at  last  com- 
pelled   by   hunger   to   surrender.1      Veiiafrum   also   was 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,   and  on  this 

1  According  to  a  statement  found  in  Orosius  (v.  18)  alone,  Sulla  relieved 
.Esernia  with  twenty-four  cohorts.  If  this  is  true,  it  can  have  had  no 
influence  on  the  final  fate  of  the  town,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  obliged 
to  surrender.  Frontinus  (Strateg.  i.  5,  17)  relates  that  Sulla  marched  upon 
^Esernia,  but  was  surrounded  in  its  vicinity  by  Mutilus,  and  managed  to 
escape  unhurt  in  the  night  by  a  stratagem,  or  rather  by  delusive  offers  of  peace 
or  armistice.  Is  it  possible  that  an  instance  of  this  dishonourable  practice 
should  have  been  transformed  in  the  hands  of  a  Sullanian  eulogist  into  a 
victory  ? 
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occasion  the  garrison,  consisting  of  two  Roman  cohorts,  was     CHAP. 
put  to  the  sword.  -  /  t  '  _  ^ 

Thus  the  Samnites  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  Campania,  and  by  their  occupation  of  the 
towns  on  the  coast  were  enabled  to  prevent  the  trans- 
mission of  supplies  by  sea  to  the  "Roman  armies.  The 
danger  was  not  very  distant,  that  the  insurgents  would 
push  their  conquests  along  the  coast  into  Latium.  In 
this  case  Rome  itself  might  have  been  cut  off  from  the 
sea  and  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  famine.  To  meet  this 
danger  the  Roman  government  proceeded  in  all  haste  to 
levy  a  body  of  troops  consisting  of  freedmen,  and  to  send 
them  to  garrison  the  towns  on  the  Latin  coast  from  Ostia 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  Cumse.  It  is  probable  that 
at  the  same  time  something  was  done  for  the  fitting  out 
of  a  fleet,  for  in  the  year  following  we  actually  hear  some- 
thing of  naval  operations  on  the  coast  of  Campania.1 

Meanwhile  Apulia  also  was  lost  to  Rome.     The  com-  Loss  of 
munication  by  land  was  cut  off  by  the  advance  of  the  the^Ko-  y 
Samnites  into  Campania,  and  the  Roman  fleet  was  appa-  mans- 
rently  not  yet  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  used. 

Whilst   thus    in   the   southern   theatre    of    war   the   Failure  of 
Roman  attack  upon  the  insurgents  not  only  failed  but  was 


actually  changed  into  an  attitude  of  defence  with  hardly  relieve 
a  single  gleam  of  hope,  the  Roman  successes  in  the  central 
part  of  the  line  were  not  any  greater.  Here  their  first 
object  was  the  relief  of  Alba  on  the  Lake  Fucinus,  which 
just  like  JEsernia  was  besieged  by  the  enemies  immediately 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  The  consul  Rutilius 
was  entrusted  with  this  task,  and  set  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  legates  Perperma  and  Marius.  Perpenna  was 
totally  defeated  at  the  very  outset  of  the  campaign,  and 
the  remnants  of  his  troops  were  joined  to  the  force  under 
Marius.  Rutilius  was  now  impatient  to  advance,  but 
Marius  is  represented  as  having  insisted  on  delay,  because, 
as  he  said,  the  enemies  would  soon  begin  to  suffer  from 
the  want  of  supplies.  If  we  are  correctly  informed,  the 

1  Comp.  Mommsen,  Rom.  Gesch.  ii.  235,  note. 
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BOOK  censures  directed  against  Harms  on  account  of  this  atti- 
_VII_  tude  were  perfectly  legitimate.  For  apart  from  the  un- 
dignified timidity  '  which  was  openly  acknowledged  by 
such  an  over-cautious  plan  of  operations,  even  if  the 
supposition  on  which  it  was  based  were  correct  (a  fact 
which  may  be  doubted),  it  was  evidently  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  Roman  generals  to  strike  down  the  insurrec- 
tion with  rapid  and  weighty  blows,  and  thus  to  prevent  its 
spreading  over  a  larger  area  when  once  the  way  of  recon- 
ciliation had  been  abandoned.  More  especially  it  was  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  army  of  Rutilius  and  Marius  to 
hasten  to  the  relief  of  Alba,  which  surely  could  not  be 
saved  by  delay  and  inaction. 

Defeat  and  Rutilius  accordingly  insisted  upon  an  immediate  ad- 
death  of  vance?  and  Marius,  in  his  position  of  legate,  was  obliged  to 
RutiTiusUl  obey. '  But  he  seems  not  to  have  acted  cordially  with  his 
superior  in  command.  The  Roman  army  in  two  detach- 
ments, commanded  respectively  by  Rutilius  and  Marius,  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  was  posted  along  the  course 
of  a  river,  probably  the  Tolenus,1  which  crosses  the  Via 
Valeria,  the  direct  road  from  Rome  to  Alba.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  stood  the  Marsian  Vettius  Cato, 
who  seems  to  liave  been  an  enterprising  and  at  the  same 
time  prudent  general.  Both  Rutilius  and  Marius  had 
bridged  the  river,  but  whilst  Rutilius  with  his  forces 
crossed  it,  Marius  remained  immovable  in  his  position, 
not  venturing,  as  it  would  seem,  to  attack  the  camp  of 
Vettius  Cato,  which  was  pitched  opposite  his  own.  The 
Marsian  captain  utterly  outmanoeuvred  the  veteran  master 
of  war.  Leaving  behind  in  his  camp  a  small  guard  to 
deceive  Marius,  he  secretly  marched  out  with  his  main 
body  and  occupied  a  favourable  position  near  the  bridge  of 
Rutilius,  and  when  the  latter  had  crossed  the  river  in  the 
expectation  that  the  enemy  was  being  kept  in  check  by 
Marius,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  Cato,  utterly  routed, 

i  Ovid  (Fast.  vi.  565)  names  the  date,  June  11,  and  the  right  name  of  the 
river.  This  is  also  given  correctly  by  Orosius,  v.  18,  whereas  Appian  erro- 
neously calls  it  Liris  (App.  Sett.  Civ.  i.  43). 
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and  driven  back  across  the  river  with  the  loss  of  eight      CHAP. 

XIV 
thousand   men.      The   bodies   of    the  slain   or   drowned ,._L_^ 

Eomans  floating  down  the  Tolenus  were  the  first  warning 
which  the  cautious  Harms  received  of  his  colleague's 
disaster  and  of  his  own  mistake.  In  the  engagement  the 
consul  Rutilius  was  himself  mortally  wounded,  and  died 
soon  after. 

Marius  now  crossed  the  Tolenus  and  stormed  without  Eetreat  of 
difficulty  the  hostile  camp,  which  was  almost  undefended,  ^^ 
thus  preventing  Cato  from  returning  to  his  old  position. 
Thereupon  the  Marsians  retired.    Perhaps  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  attack  Marius,  or  hoped  to  draw  him  into 
some  ambush.     In  this,  it  is  true,  they  failed,  for  Marius 
was  too  wary  a  veteran  to  be  caught  so  easily ;  but  they  had 
at  any  rate  foiled  the  plan  of  the  Roman  advance  and 
prevented  the  relief  of  Alba.1 

After  the  death  of  the  consul  Rutilius,  Quintus  Csepio  Fresh 
was  joined  in  command  with  Marius,  and  the  task  allotted  tne  RO- 
to  the  two  was  probably  the  carrying  out  of  the  original  mans- 
plan  of  the  campaign,  the  relief  of  Alba,  which,  though  it 
had  failed  for  the  present,  was  not  given  up.  Marius 
again  played  the  same  game  of  hesitation,  whilst  Csepio 
was  impatient  to  advance  upon  the  enemy  and  to  try  a 
decisive  blow.  It  is  evident  from  the  dissensions  among 
the  Roman  generals  and  their  backwardness  in  supporting 
each  other,  that  there  was  at  the  centre  of  the  govern- 
ment no  directing  and  controlling  mind.  The  consequence 
was  defeat  upon  defeat.  Csepio  was  drawn  into  an  ambush 
by  the  Marsian  Pompsedius  Silo,  one  of  the  two  Italian 
{ consuls  ;'  his  army  was  completely  defeated  and  himself 
slain.2  Again  the  remnants  of  the  beaten  army  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  Marius,  whose  caution 
seemed  almost  to  be  justified  by  the  disasters  of  his 
colleagues.  He  had  now  a  still  stronger  motive  for 

1  We  are  not  informed  whether  Alba  continued  to  resist,  or  was  captured  by 
the  Italians  in  consequence  of  their  victory  on  the  Tolenus.  Comp.  p.  213,  note. 

2  The  story  which  Appian  (Rill.  Civ.  i.  44)  relates  of  the  manner  in  which 
Caepio  was  outwitted  is  too  silly  to  deserve  attention. 
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BOOK     persisting  in  it,  and  when  he  was  repeatedly  attacked  by 
.l11!^   the  united  Marsians  and  Vestinians,  he  kept  his  ground 
victoriously.1    This  was  the  only  success  of  which  he  could 
boast,  but  surely  this  was  not  enough  for  beating  down  the 
insurrection.    It  seems  evident  that  Marius  was  no  longer 
the  man  he  had  been.     He  was  now  sixty-six  years  old  ; 
his  bodily  vigour  was  reduced,  whilst  he  had  become  fat  and 
heavy.    He  was  considered  by  the  general  opinion  as  used 
up.  Nor  were  this  judgment  and  the  universal  condemna- 
tion of  his  conduct  in  the  war  unjust.2     At  the  end  of  the 
campaign  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  with- 
out public  employment  in  the  following  year.     Whether 
this  inactivity  was  voluntary,  or  whether  he  could  not  obtain 
another   command,  must  remain  uncertain.    Perhaps  he 
was  already  engaged  in  his  schemes  and  plans  for  obtain- 
ing the  consulship  for  the  seventh  time ;  and  he  may  have 
thought  that,  to  show  his  military  genius,  he  ought  to  be 
supreme  in   command,  not   the   subordinate  of    inferior 
men.     His  star  was  evidently  paling,  and  it  would  have 
been  lucky  for  him  and  the  republic  if  his  life  had  now 
come  to  an  end. 

Inactivity          Not  only  Marius,  but  also  Sulla  his  great  rival,  failed 

of  Sulla.      to  distinguis}l  himself  in  the  first  year  of  the  Social  war. 

His  name  is  hardly  mentioned.    It  is  possible  that  he  had 

no  opportunity  for  exhibiting  his   great  military  genius. 

1  We  obtain  little  information  of  the   character  of  these  fights  from  the 
words  of  Livy's  epitome  (Liv.  73)  :  C.  Marius  prselio  Marsos  fudit,  and  (Liv.  74): 
C.  Marius  cum  Marsis  dubio  eventu  pugnavit.    Appian  (Sell.  Civ.  i.  46)  relates 
an  odd  camp  story  which  possibly  is  meant  to  refer  to  these  events.     He  says 
that  Marius  defeated  the  enemies  and  pursued  them  up  to  a  vineyard ;  that 
thereupon  Sulla,  on  the  other  side  of  the  vineyard,  set  upon  the  fugitives  and 
killed  many  thousands  of  them.     This  improbable  and  scarcely  intelligible 
story  seems  to  have  been  invented  for  the  glorification  of  Sulla  at, the  expense 
of  Marius.     But  the  inventor  must  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Marius 
and  Sulla  commanded  at  two  different  parts  of  the  theatre  of  war. 

2  Plutarch,  Mar.  33.     On  this  occasion  an  anecdote  is  related  which  illus- 
trates the  hesitation  and  caution  of  Marius.     Pompsedius  Silo,  impatient  to 
come  to  a  decision,  is  said  to  have  called  upon  Marius  to  give  him  battle,  and 
to  show  that  he  was  a  good  general,  whereupon  Marius  is  said  to  have  replie 
that  Silo  should  compel  him  to  fight  against  his  will,  and  thus   show  tl 
he  was  the  better  general. 
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He  was  obliged  to  wait  for  his  day,  and  that  was  soon     CHAP, 
to  come.  XIV. 

We  have  now  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  northern  Operations 
theatre  of  war,  and  to  note  what  course  events  took  in  ^urn™6" 
Picenum.     It  was  here  that  the  flame  of  civil  war  had 
first  broken  out.     The  murder  of  the  Roman  lieutenant 
and  of  other  Eoman  citizens  in  the  town  of  Asculum  !  had 
been  the  signal  of  open  rebellion,  and  the  first  military 
measures  of  the  Eomans  were  naturally  directed  against 
this  town.     Fortunately  for  the  insurgents  Asculum,  a 
town  placed  on  a  steep  eminence  at  the  meeting  of  two 
rivers,  was  a  place  of  great  natural  strength,  and  it  was 
defended  with  the  courage  of  despair.    The  Eoman  officer 
entrusted  with  the  operations  in  Picenum  was  On.  Pom- 
peius  Strabo,  the  father  of  the  great  Pompeius,  a  man  of 
considerable  ability,  and  especially  distinguished  by  firm- 
ness and  perseverance.     He  was  opposed  by  three  bodies 
of  insurgents,  under  Judacilius,  Lafrenius,  and  Ventidius, 
who  probably  disposed  of  a  far  superior  force.     He  was 
accordingly  beaten  and  compelled  to  shut  himself  up  in 
the  small  fortress  of  Firmum  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.     Here 
he  was  besieged  by  Lafrenius  whilst  the  other  two  insur- 
gent leaders  were  engaged  elsewhere.     Curiously  enough, 
we  do  not  hear  of  reinforcements  being  sent  to  Pompeius 
by  means  of  the  fleet.    The  Eoman  fleet  was  evidently  not 
in  a  serviceable  condition.2     Nevertheless  Pompeius  was 
not  left  to  his  fate.     A  force  under  Sulpicius,  which  had 
had  a  successful  encounter  with  the  Pelignians,3  marched 
to  his  assistance.     Pompeius  now  sallied  forth  from  Fir- 
mum,  threw  himself  in  conjunction  with  Sulpicius  upon 
the  besiegers,  who,  attacked  in  front  and  rear,  were  totally 
routed  and  driven  back  upon  Asculum.     This  was  the  first 
real  noteworthy  triumph  of  the  Eoman  arms  in  the  whole 
war;  but  this  triumph,  far  from  delivering  an  important 
hostile  town  into  their  hands,  only  made  it  possible  for  them 

'  ^bove'  P-  198'  «  Above,  p.  194. 

ine  commencement  and  the  plan  of  the  operations  of  Sulpicius  are  entirely 
unknown  to  us.  * 
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to  commence  the  siege.  Nevertheless  this  victory  also, 
like  that  of  L.  Ceesar,1  was  celebrated  in  Rome  with  great 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  gratitude,  and  it  was  made  the 
occasion  for  resuming  the  honourable  distinctions  and 
official  robes  which  had  been  put  off  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war  by  the  magistrates  and  senators. 

Relative  Thus  the  first  year  of  the  memorable  civil  war  passed 

position  of  and  the  Eomans   on  surveying  the  whole  sad  scene 

tli6  COTu."  •/  '  __  1  *    T-»      1 

batants.       an(j  drawing  the  sum  total  of  what  had  been  accomplished, 

were  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  prospects 

were    indeed   very   dismal.      Nowhere   had   the   Roman 

legions  justified   by   great   deeds   of    arms    the    defiant 

language  of  the  senate.      Instead  of  being  broken,  the 

resistance  of  the  confederated  Italians  was  now  completely 

organized,  they  were  victorious  in  the  field,  and  from  the 

defence  had  passed  on  to  the  attack.     Nor  was  this  all. 

Among  the  various  peoples  and  communities  which  had 

hitherto  preserved  their  loyalty,  the   spirit   of  rebellion 

began  to  awaken,  especially  in  Umbria  and  Etruria,  two 

districts  which  hitherto  had  covered  the  left  flank  of  the 

"Roman  lines.2     It  was  considered  necessary  to  adopt  pre- 

cautionary measures  and  to  send  two  detachments  under 

Cato  and  Plautius  to  the  north.3   Who  could  be  sure  that  in 

the  end  the  Latins  also  might  not  waver  in  their  obedience  : 

for  their  case  was,  in  truth,  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 

allies.     Nay,  being  in  closer  union  with  Eome,  and  many 

of  them  of  Eoman  blood  and  parentage,  they  had  even 


1  Above,  p.  204. 

"-  Appian  Bell.  Civ.  \.  49:  Tuftijvol  ical  'O/*jBp*Kol  Kal  *\\aTim  avr 
rovttorra  Torres  e'sr  iircJcrnww  fyeel&ro,  Appian  does  not  speak  of  actual 
insurrection.  Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  isolated  acts  of  resistance  took 
Dlace  for  mere  discontent  would  hardly  have  been  noticed. 

3  it  does  not  appear  that  any   serious  hostilities  took  place,  for  when 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  Marsians  despatched  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand 
men  to  Etruria,  the  danger  of  a  common  action  of  the  insurgents  with  tl 
Etruscans  and  Umbrians  was  already  removed.     (See  below,  p.  21  3.) 
(74-)    Orosius  (v.   18),  and  Floras  (iii.  18),   speak  of  bloody  vjctones   over 
Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  they  can  only  have  indulged  in  the  usual  exaggera- 
tions so  familiar  to  Roman  annalists.     To  what  extent  these  exaggeration* 
could  so  is  shown  by  Floras,  who  names   among  the  enemies  of  Rome 
«  whole  of  the  Latins  '  (omne  Latium)  ;  though,  as  is  well  known,  the  I 
as  a  body  never  rebelled. 
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greater  grievances,  and  they  must  have  felt  their  exclu-  CHAP, 
sion  from  the  privileges  of  Eoinan  citizens  more  keenly.  ^IV_ 
That  this  feeling  might  at  any  time  break  out  into  open 
rebellion  had  been  shown  by  the  rising  of  the  Latin 
colony  of  Fregellse  !  not  many  years  before,  when  Rome 
was  not  exhausted  and  almost  overpowered,  as  she  was 
now,  by  a  formidable  confederation.  But  even  if  the  Latin 
towns  should  not  sympathize  with  the  insurgents,  there 
was  great  danger  that  some  of  them,  taking  into  con- 
sideration their  isolated  position  in  the  midst  of  hostile 
regions,  might  for  their  own  security  think  it  safer  to 
join  the  insurgents  than  to  wait  for  the  distant  and  un- 
certain help  from  Eome. 

These   were    the  dangers    gathering   in   Italy.      But  Dangers 
even  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy  the  prospect  was  not  JJJS™? 
bright.     Alarming  news  arrived  from  the  provinces.     In  ItalJ- 
Gaul  the    Salluvians,    the   neighbours   of  Massilia,   had 
rebelled ;  disturbances  had  broken  out  in  Spain  ;  and  in 
Asia,  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  began  to  draw  upon 
himself  the  suspicion  of  the  Roman  government.    Though 
the  name  of  this  man  had  not  as  yet  that  terrible  sound 
which  it  acquired  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  yet  his 
aspiring  ambition  must  have  been  known,  and  the  Romans 
felt  that  he  must  be  jealously  watched  as  the  close  neigh- 
bour of  the  rich  province  of  Asia,  whose  resources  were 
now  more  than  ever  indispensable  to  the  Roman  treasury. 

Under  these  grave  circumstances  the  Roman  senate  Resolution 
showed  that  the  safety  of  the  state  was  of  more  import-  I,1*! 

•          .  i        .  .       m  ScUd/lc   L 

J  in  their  opinion  than  the  maintenance  of  their  prin-  adopt  a 
ciples  and  favourite  opinions.  As  in  the  time  of  the  first 
secession  of  the  plebs,  and  in  so  many  other  crises  of  the 
internal  constitutional  struggles,  the  leaders  of  the  govern- 
ment now  resolved  to  yield  to  the  force  of  political  neces- 
sity, to  give  up  an  untenable  position  which  they  had 
occupied  from  shortsightedness  and  prejudice,  and  to  sacri- 
fice the  principle  for  which  they  had  so  obstinately  con- 
tended. 


1  Vol.  iv.  p.  421. 
p  2 
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BOOK  Accordingly  the  consul  L.  Julius  C*sar,  on  his  return 

TO-       from  Campania,  proposed  a  law  that  the  Roman  franchise 
Se^   should  be  given  to<the  Latins  and  to  all  the  other  Italian 
Can        communities  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  remained  fait] 
franchise     ^      B     fl^  wjse  resolution  the  conflagration  was  prc 
£±        vented  from   spreading   further.     The  loyal  Latin*  the 
allies  who    Greek  towng^  and  above  all  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians, 
Send°  in     who   were   already  beginning   here  and  there  to  waver, 
the  revolt.  ^^  ^^  firmly  riyetted  to  Rome  ;  the  state,  shaken 

all  its  parts,  was  placed  on  a  broader  foundation.     Nor 
was  the  law  of  Julius  Caesar  the  only  political  measure 
calculated  to  reconcile  the  Italians.     In  order  that  even 
those  allies  who  had  already  taken  up  arms  against  Rome 
might  be  induced  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  another 
law  the  lex  Plautia  Papiria,  proposed  that  every  Italian 
who  within  a  term  of  sixty  days,  should  signify  to  any 
Roman   magistrate  his  intention  of  becoming  a  Roman 
citizen,  should  at  once  be  enrolled  as  such.    This  measure 
scattered  among  the  insurgent  ranks  the  seeds  of  . 
and  dissolution.     If  the  offer  of  the  Roman  franchise  was 
accepted  by  any  considerable  portion  of  the  Italians,  thei: 
league  was  broken,  for  it  was  open  to  every  separate  com- 
munity, nay  to  every  individual  man,  to  make  peace  with 
Rome      There  had  been  from  the  first  a  moderate  party, 
whose  object  never  went  so  far  as  a  total  separation  from 
Rome  but  which  aimed  rather  at  a  closer  union  with  her, 
and  had  only  been  compelled  by  Rome's  refusal  to  tafcj 
up  arms      These  men  were  now  in  a  position  to  face  the 
irreconcileables,1    who,  embittered  by  their  wrongs   and 
elated  by  their  success,  were  now  bent  on  the  humiliati< 
of  Rome,  or  went  even  so  far  as  to  desire  her  destruction. 
Second  The  effect  produced  by  the  Roman  concessions  soon 

yearnof  the  becaine  evident  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  (89  B.C.)  by 
the  improved  aspect  of  military  affairs.     The  two  consu 

i  That  these  parties  actually  existed  must  be  admitted  from  the  nature  of 
things.  Besides,  several  traces  point  to  it,  e.g.  the  attitude  of  Pinna  (p.  200), 
the  occurrences  in  Asculum  towards  the  end  of  the  siege  (below,  p.  214), 
and  especially  a  fragment  of  Dio  Cassius,  98,  3,  ed.  Dindorf,  p.  139. 
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of  the  year,  On.  Poinpeius  Strabo  and  M.  Porcius  Cato,      CHAP, 
attacked  from  two  sides  the  principal  seat  of  the  hostile  ' _. 

power,  the  country  of  the  Marsians  and  their  neighbours  the  Mar- 
the  Pelignians,  Vestinians,  and  Marrucinians.  The  Mar- 
sians, whose  prominent  part  in  the  whole  insurrection  is 
sufficiently  marked  by  the  circumstance  that  the  war  was 
called  after  them  the  Marsian  war,  were  repeatedly  beaten 
by  Porcius  Cato,  who  had  taken  up  the  position  previously 
held  by  Marius.1  Cato  having  fallen  in  an  attack  of  the 
hostile  camp — the  second  Roman  consul  within  less  than 
two  years — the  command  was  taken  by  his  legate  Sul- 
picius,  who  penetrated  victoriously  into  the  country  of 
the  M'irrucinians  and  actually  reached  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

It  seems  that  this  decisive  success  was  due  partly  to  Destruc- 
the  circumstance  that  the  Marsians  had  left  their  country  ^g°^he 
defenceless  by  despatching  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  forces, 
men  into  Umbria  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  revolt 
there  and  into  Etruria.     But  as  the  grant  of  the  Eoman 
franchise  had  just  been  made  in  time  to  preserve  these 
peoples  in  their  allegiance,2  the  Marsian  forces  met  with 
scanty  sympathy  and  were  compelled  to  fall  back.     On 
their  retreat  they  were  attacked  by  Pompeius,  routed,  and 
dispersed  amongst  the  inhospitable  mountains,  where  they 
almost  all  perished  from  fatigue,  want,  and  cold. 

Pompeius  completed  his  victory  by  penetrating  from  Disunion 
the  north  into  the  country  of  the  Marsians  and  Vestinians,  aSf  th6 
whilst  his  colleague  Porcius  Cato,   and  after  his  death  Gradual 
his  legate  Sulpicius,  invaded  it  from  the  west.     It  appears 
that  on  this  advance  of  the  Roman  armies  several  attempts  ance- 
were  made  on  both  sides  to  come  to  terms,  evidently  in 

1  As,  according  to  Orosius,  v.  18,  the  consul  Porcius  Cato  conducted  the  war 
against  the  Marsians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Fucinus,  i.e.  the  country 
in  which  Alba  was  situated,  it  may  be  presumed  that  his  victories  led  either 
to  the  relief  of  Alba,  supposing  that  town  to  have  resisted  successfully  so  long, 
or  to  its  recapture,  incase  it  had  in  the  meantime  been  taken  by  the  insurgents. 
Orosius  on  this  occasion  relates  one  of  those  unauthenticated  and  incredible 
anecdotes  so  indiscriminately  handed  down  from  one  gossiping  annalist  to 
another.  He  says  that  Cato  had  boasted  of  having  accomplished  more  than 
Marius,  and  that  he  was  in  consequence  treacherously  murdered  during  a  battle 
by  the  son  of  Marius.  2  Above,  p.  212. 
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BOOK     pursuance  of  the  law  just  passed  in  Rome,  which  offered 
_J^1_  the  coveted  right  of  citizenship  to  those  who  laid  down 
their  arms.     Cicero  l  mentions  negotiations  which  took 
place  between  Pompeius  and  Vettius  Cato,  and  at  which 
he  himself,  then  a  young  soldier  of  seventeen  years  of  age, 
was  present.     We  do  not  know  the  result.     But  we  may 
presume  that  at  the  least  the  negotiations  contributed  to 
weaken  the  bonds  of  union  among  the  members  of  the 
league,  and  they  may  be  looked   upon   as   signs   of  its 
approaching  dissolution.     The  Roman  generals  found  no 
longer  the  same  unanimous  resistance,  and  were  able  to 
advance  into  the  heart  of  the  insurgent  districts.     It  was 
not  by  a  hard-contested  battle  that  the  Italian  confedera- 
tion was  overthrown  ;  it  collapsed  by  a  cessation  of  resist- 
ance, and  the  flames  of  war,  at  least  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
died  out  for  lack  of  fuel. 

Siege  of  Meanwhile  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Asculum 

Asculum.     continued   with  unabated  fury.      It  was   here   that  the 
insurrection  had  broken  out.     Its  conquest  would  have 
been  a  sign  that  Rome   had   regained  her   ascendency, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  strength  of  the  place  and  its 
situation   on  the  line  of  roads  which  connected  central 
with  northern  Italy,  made  its  possession  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  both  parties.     In  the  first  year  of  the  war 
On.  Pompeius  Strabo,  as  legate   of  the  consul  Rutilius, 
had,  after  long  and  chequered  fighting,  laid  siege  to  the 
town  without  success.     Being  now   consul,  he  caused  the 
siege  to  be  continued  by  his  legate   Sextus  Julius  Osar, 
who  had  been  consul  in  the  year  91  B.C.,  and  upon  the 
death  of  Csesar  by  another  legate,  Caius  Bsebius.     Then, 
after  the  pacification  of  the  central  regions,  he  undertook 
the  conduct  of  the   siege  himself.     The  town  was  in  a 
very  critical  situation.     By  the  submission  of  the  Marsians 
and  the  neighbouring  peoples  it  was  cut  off  from  Samnium 
and  the  other  more  southern  confederates ;  and  it  seems 
that  a  party  within  the  town   was  inclined  to  conclude 
peace  with"  Rome.     In  order  to  prevent  this,  and  to  save 

1  Cicero,  Philipp.  xii.  7,  27. 
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n  place  of  so  much  importance,  Judacilius,  one  of  the  CHAP. 
ablest  and  most  resolute  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  and  -  .  '  - 
himself  a  citizen  of  Asculum,  conceived  the  bold  plan  of 
making  an  attack  upon  the  besieging  force  from  without 
in  combination  with  a  simultaneous  sally  of  the  garrison. 
He  advanced  with  eight  cohorts  from  the  south,  reached 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Asculum,  informed  the  besieged 
of  his  intentions,  and  then  attacked  the  Kornan  lines.  It 
appears  that  a  great  and  bloody  battle  was  fought.  The 
Roman  reports  speak  of  a  struggle  between  seventy-five 
thousand  on  their  side  and  sixty  thousand  Italians. 
These  numbers  are  evidently  exaggerated.  Yet  the  battle 
must  have  been  a  turning  point  in  the  military  operations 
of  the  war,  for  it  decided  the  fate  of  Asculum  and  conse- 
quently the  issue  of  the  war  in  the  northern  parts.  The 
besieged  did  not  make  the  sally  upon  which  Judacilius 
had  calculated.  The  consequence  was  that  his  plan  failed, 
and  that  he  succeeded  only  in  fighting  his  way  through 
the  Roman  lines  with  a  small  portion  of  his  troops,  and  in 
penetrating  into  the  town  with  them.  Here  he  severely 
punished  those  who  had  thwarted  his  plan,  and  who  were 
accused  by  him,  probably  not  without  good  reason,  of 
favouring  the  enemies.  How  long  after  this  the  siege  was 
still  continued  we  do  not  know.  No  doubt  the  miscarriage 
of  Judacilius  sealed  the  fate  of  Asculum.  As  a  brave  and 
desperate  man  he  resolved  not  to  survive  the  fall  of  his 
native  town.  He  caused  a  funeral  pile  to  be  erected,  took 
a  parting  meal  with  his  friends,  drained  in  conclusion  a 
cup  of  poison,  and,  mounting  the  pile,  gave  the  signal  for 
firing  it.1 

This  tragic  event,  which  reminds  us  of  the  desperate  Fall  of 
patriotism  occasionally  shown  by  Spaniards,  terminated  Asculum- 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  Asculum.     The  town  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Pompeius,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was 
severely    punished.      The    leaders    of    the    insurrection 
suffered  death,  the  other  inhabitants  lost  everything  they 

1  This  event,  which  without  any  dotibt  belongs  to  the  last  period  of  the 
Social  war,  is  placed  by  Appian  (Bell.  Civ.  i.  48)  at  too  early  a  date. 
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BOOK     possessed,  and  were  driven  naked  out  of  the  town.     The 

< r-1— •   booty,  which  would  have  been  a  most  welcome  relief  to 

the  exhausted  treasury,  was  appropriated  by  the  rapacious 
consul. 

Eecovery  Qn  the  southern  theatre   of  war  the  second  year  wit- 

of  Cam- 

pania.  nessed  an  equally  sudden  though  less  decisive  change  of 
fortune.  First  of  all  Campania,  which  had  almost  entirely 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  confederates,  was  re- 
conquered by  the  Romans,  and  on  this  occasion  we  hear 
for  the  first  time  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Roman  fleet. 
This  fleet  was  commanded  by  Aulus  Postumius  Albinus, 
whose  deplorable  fate  throws  a  very  dubious  light  on  the 
discipline  of  the  Roman  armies  at  the  time.  Albinus  was 
charged  by  his  own  troops  with  treachery  and  murdered 
by  them.1  That  the  charge  was  without  foundation 
cannot  be  doubted;  but  the  true  motive  for  such  an 
atrocious  crime  we  are  unable  to  discover.2  Perhaps  on 
this,  as  on  so  many  occasions,  the  soldiers  complained  of 
an  unfair  division  of  spoils,  or  it  may  be  that  Albinus 
would  not  allow  his  men  to  plunder,  and  thereby  gave 
occasion  for  the  reproach  that  he  favoured  the  enemies  of 
the  republic.  It  is  very  strange  that  such  a  thorough 
soldier  as  Sulla  left  the  foul  murder  of  the  general  un- 
punished when  he  took  the  command  of  the  mutinous 
troops,  contenting  himself  with  giving  them  the  fatherly 
admonition  to  redeem  their  guilt  by  doubled  courage  before 
the  enemy.  Many  military  reverses  of  that  time  might 
perhaps  be  explained  if  we  were  entitled  to  suppose  that 
the  spirit  of  the  troops  of  Albinus  was  that  of  the  Roman 
armies  in  general,3  and  that  insubordination  and  mutinous 
conduct  had  ceased  to  be  considered  crimes  worthy  of 
death. 

1  Liv.  75. 

2  According  to  Orosius,   v.  18,  it  was   '  intolerabilis  superbia'  by  which 
Albinus  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  troops. 

3  We  are  to  some  extent  justified  in  assuming  this,  by  a  fragment  of  Dio 
Cassius  (  Frg.  100,  Dindorf),  according  to  which  Cato,  consul  of  89  B.C.,  was 
almost  stoned  to   death  by  his   rebellious   troops.     According   to   Plutarch 
(Mar.  33),  Marius  actually  reproached  his  troops  with  cowardice. 
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When  with  the  help  of  the  naval  force  the  Campanian      CHAP. 
town    of    Stabise   had    been   reconquered,   Herculaneum  ' 


also  was   recovered  by  Titus  Didius  with  the  aid  of  a 
legion  of  Italians,  which  Minucius  Magius,  an  insurgent  pania. 
general  who  had  deserted  the  confederates,  had  levied  in  the  policy 
the  country  of  the  Hirpinians.1     We  have  here  a  striking  of  concilia- 
instance  which  shows  how  the  cause  of  the  allies  began  to 
be  weakened  by  desertion,  and  how  the  conquests  of  the 
Roman  armies  were  facilitated  by  the  wise  policy  of  con- 
cessions.    Minucius  Magius  and  his  men  who  went  over 
to  the  Romans  were  among  those  who  were  reconciled  by 
the  lex  Plautia  Papiria.     But  we  may  be  sure  they  were 
not  the  only  ones.     We  must  of  course  expect  that  but 
a  small  portion  of  such  cases  of  desertion  were  reported, 
as  the  Roman  annalists  preferred  to  attribute  all  military 
successes  to  the  bravery  of  the  legions  exclusively. 

After  the  recapture  of  the  towns  on  the  sea  coast,2  Campaign 
Sulla  pushed  on  his  operations  in  Campania  with  extra-  capture  of 
ordinary  vigour.  He  compelled  L.  Cluentius,  the  hostile  Bovianum. 
leader,  to  fall  back  upon  Nola,  attacked  him  under  the 
walls  of  this  town,  and  gained  a  signal  victory,  in  which 
great  numbers  of  the  confederates  and  their  leader  were 
slain.  On  the  battle-field  the  Roman  soldiers  honoured 
their  general  by  acclamation  with  the  title  of  Imperator. 
Without  wasting  time  on  the  siege  of  Nola,  Sulla  now 
marched  eastward  into  the  land  of  the  Hirpinians,  where 
he  took  Compsa,  the  principal  town,  and  destroyed  the 
strong  fortress  of  JEclanum.  The  severity  shown  to  these 
places  prompted  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  others  ; 
but  we  may  suppose  that  this  submission  was  no  less 
hastened  by  the  internal  divisions  among  the  Hirpinians, 
of  which  the  desertion  of  the  entire  legion  under  Minucius 

1  Velleius,  h.  16.    The  knowledge  of  this  characteristic  circumstance  we  owe 
to  the  fact  that  Velleius  could  boast  of  Minucius  as  his  own  great-grandfather. 

2  Though  we  have  no  detailed  information,  we  may  assume,  that  besides 
Stabise  and  Herculaneum,  the  other  towns  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  such  as 
Salernum  and  Minturnae,  were  also  taken  again  by  the  Eomans.     Of  Pompeii 
we  are  only  informed  by  Velleius,  that  it  was  besieged  by  Sulla  in  conjunction 
with  the  loyal  Italian  Minucius  Magius. 
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Magius  is  a  specimen  and  proof.1  Sulla  was  enabled  to 
penetrate  further  into  the  land  of  the  Samnites.  Here 
he  defeated  Papius  Mutilus,  one  of  the  two  chief  captains 
or  '  consuls '  of  the  Italians,  and  conquered  Bovianum. 
It  was  in  this  town  that  after  the  fall  of  Corfinium,  or 
Italica,  the  insurgents  had  established  the  seat  of  their 
government.  It  was  an  ominous  sign  for  the  future  pro- 
spects of  this  government  that  it  was  now  driven  from 
the  second  capital  of  the  confederation.  It  seems  to  have 
been  transferred  to  j^Esernia,  the  Roman  colony  near  the 
sources  of  the  Volturnus,  which  had  held  out  with  heroic 
resolution,  and  had  finally  been  forced  to  surrender  by  the 
sufferings  of  famine. 

With  the  fall  of  Bovianum  the  power  of  the  Samnites 
was  broken.  At  the  same  time  the  Roman  armies  pene- 
trated into  Apulia,  which  had  been  entirely  lost  to  them 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  But  here  they  encountered 
a  very  serious  resistance.  It  appears  that  the  more 
determined  party  of  the  Italians  who  would  not  entertain 
the  Roman  proposals  of  peace,  and  had  on  this  account 
fallen  out  with  their  more  moderate  countrymen,  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  central  regions  of  the  insurrection, 
and,  withdrawing  further  southward,  to  continue  their 
resistance,  as  Hannibal  had  done  in  the  latter  period  of 
his  Italian  campaign.  The  Roman  generals  Cosconius 
and  Lucceius  here  defeated  a  Sainnite  army  under  Marius 
Egnatius,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle.  Cosconius  then  took 
the  town  of  Salapia,  occupied  Cannse,  which  surrendered 
voluntarily,  and  laid  siege  to  Canusium.  Once  more  the 
Samnites  collected  an  army  and  compelled  Cosconius  to 
retire  from  Canusium  to  Cannee.  In  this  plain  of  evil 
memory,  where,  one  hundred  and  twenty  seven  years  before, 
the  Romans  had  fought  and  bled  by  the  side  of  the  faithful 
Italians,  they  now  found  themselves  confronted  by  their 
ancient  allies.  Cosconius,  after  having  received  reinforce- 

1  Velleius,  ii.  16,  has  a  very  suggestive  passage  :  Paullatim  deinde  reei- 
piendo  in  civitatem  qui  arma  aut  non  ceperant  aut  deposuerant  maturius  vires 
refectse  sunt. 
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merits,  perhaps  by  sea,  again  advanced  from  Cannse  and     CHAP. 

gained  a  signal  victory  over  Trebatius,  the  successor  of  r^— 

the  deserter  Minucius  Magius.  The  detail  of  the  battles 
is  so  imperfectly  preserved  that  they  lack  all  interest,  and 
can  teach  us  nothing  of  the  actual  conduct  of  either  belli- 
gerent. After  the  last  battle  it  seems  that  the  resistance 
of  the  enemies  was  entirely  broken,  and  that  almost  the 
whole  of  Apulia  and  Lucania  was  overrun  by  the  Roman 
forces.  Among  the  places  taken  by  them  are  mentioned 
Larinum,  the  Apulian  Asculum,  the  site  of  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  King  Pyrrhus,  and  lastly  Yenusia, 
the  important  fortress  which  the  Romans  had  lost  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war.1  The  league  of  the  Italians  was 
now  practically  dissolved,  though  several  places,  such  as 
Nola  and  ^Esernia,  still  held  out.2  Many  thousands  of 
brave  men  who  had  for  two  years  fought  for  independence 
could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
to  become  Roman  citizens  ;  but  they  were  no  longer  able 
to  continue  the  war  on  equal  terms.  The  preponderance 
of  Rome  became  every  day  more  apparent.  The  war  as 
such  was  over.  Rome  could  resume  her  attitude  of  un- 
disputed mistress  of  Italy,  and  undertake  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  order  of  the  state.  It  was  high  time  that 
this  order  should  be  restored,  for  it  was  necessary  to  assert 
the  supremacy  of  the  republic  over  foreign  possessions 

1  Venusia  was  taken  by  Metelhis.     Diodor.  xxxvii.  2,  10. 

2  The  gaps  in  the  reports  which  we  possess  about  the  Social  war  are  far 
greater  than  the  coherent  fragments.     The  chronological  arrangement  of  the 
few  recorded  facts  is  subject  to  great  doubt  and  uncertainty.     Some  portions 
are  clearly  misrepresented,  others  are  buried  in  total  darkness.     We  have  110 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  attitude  and  fate  of  some  of  the  most  important 
Latin  colonies  within  the  area  of  the  insurrection,  such  as  Sora,  Beneventum, 
and  Luceria.     "We  are  not  informed  how  V7enusia  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Italians,  for  what  Appian  (Sell.  Civ.  1,  142)  says  is  very  vague.     We  do  not 
know  whether  Alba  was  conquered  by  them,  or  whether  it  resisted  successfully, 
or  how  and  when  ^Esernia  was  regained  by  the  Romans;  and  many  other  impor- 
tant events  altogether  are  lost  to  us.     On  the  other  hand,  several  irrelevant 
or  silly  anecdotes  have  been  narrated,  conversations  between  some  of  the 
leaders,  stories  of  single  combats,   of  narrow  escapes,  and  of  faithful  slaves. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  give  in  a  coherent  form  a  clear  and 
lifelike  picture   of  this  memorable  war,  and  we  must  be    satisfied  with   a 
shadowy  outline,  such  as-  we  have  attempted  to  piece  together. 
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BOOK     and  dependencies.     Above  all  it  was  high  time  to  check 

. r. .   the  aspiring  ambition  of  that  barbarous  king  in  the  far 

East,  who,  relying  on  the  internal  divisions  of  Italy,  had 
ventured  to  defy  the  Roman  authority,  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  build  up  an  antagonistic  power  on  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

INTERNAL    HISTORY    DURING   THE    SOCIAL    WAR. 

WHILST  the   Social  war  strained  to  the  utmost  the  re-     CHAP, 
sources  of  the  republic  and  demanded  the  greatest  sacri-   .   XV' 

fices  from  its  citizens,  events  took  place  in  the  interior  of  Indebted- 

ness  of 
Eoman  society  which  pointed  to  a  new  outbreak  of  an  old  Koman 

and  never  cured  disorder.  Almost  from  the  first  dawn  of  c 
the  history  of  Rome  we  are  struck  by  the  curious  fact  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  her  citizens  were  suffering  from 
a  chronic  state  of  indebtedness  on  a  large  scale,  and  from 
an  abuse  of  the  laws  of  debt  on  the  part  of  the  creditors. 
This  economical  evil  produced  from  time  to  time  great 
disturbances,  not  only  in  social,  but  also  in  political  life, 
and  helped  to  bring  about  important  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state.  Efforts  were  made  at  different 
times  to  give  relief  to  the  suffering  mass  of  debtors  either 
by  the  legal  regulation  and  fixing  of  the  rate  of  inter- 
est, or  by  state  support,  or  even  by  a  legal  interference 
with  private  contracts.  All  these,  however,  were  only  pal- 
liative measures.  In  times  of  great  national  distress, 
especially  in  disastrous  wars,  the  unsound  state  of  the 
economical  condition  of  society  became  apparent.  Neither 
assignments  of  land  and  the  establishment  of  colonies  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poorer  citizens,  nor  the  anxious  care  of 
the  government  for  securing  moderate  prices  of  corn,  nor 
the  corn  laws  of  the  Gracchi,  nor  the  reduction  of  the 
rate  of  interest,  could  prevent  the  persistent  practice  of 
usury,  or  its  consequence,  the  wretched  condition  of  great 
numbers  of  debtors.  The  Roman  people,  so  powerful  and 
so  redoubtable  to  all  foreign  nations,  so  haughty  and 
contemptuous  in  their  condemnation  of*  mercantile  pur- 
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suits  and  the  industrial  arts  as  illiberal  and  mean,  were 
nevertheless  always  groaning  under  the  professional  usury 
practised  by  their  own  nobility,  which  had  grown  rich  by 
the  conquests  of  the  Roman  arms. 

In  the  year  89  B.C.  Aulus  Sempronius  Asellio  happened 
to  be  prsetor  urbanus.1      A  great  number  of  prosecutions 
for  debt  were  pending.     Asellio  gave  instructions  to  the 
judges  who  had  to  try  these  cases,  that  the  claims  of  the 
creditors  should  not  be  admitted,  because  an  ancient  law 
had  declared  all  taking  of  interest  illegal.2     What  law  he 
had  in  view  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.     For  though 
Livy  3  in  a  somewhat  hesitating  manner  mentions  a  law 
proposed  by  a  tribune  in  the  ancient  time  of  the  republic 
to  the  effect  that  all  usury  should  be  abolished,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  law  was  intended  to  refer  to  money 
loans  or  to   other    debts,   and   whether   it  was   actually 
adopted  by  the  legislature  or  ever  put  in  force.     We  know 
from  the  Mosaic  and  the  Canon  law  that  a  prohibition  to 
lend  money  at    interest  is,  in  spite  of  its  absurdity,  not 
impossible,  and  that  religious  lawgivers  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  facts   furnished  by   the  experience  of 
economic  relations  between  man  and  man.      But   it 
hardly  credible  that  Romans,  who  were  a  shrewd,  sensible 
people,  and  not  swayed  by  a  priestly  class  or  caste,  should 
ever,  even  temporarily,  have  submitted  to  the  idle  demand 
of  a'  ridiculous  law,  condemned  by  common  sense.      At 
any  rate  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  such  law  was  ever  kept. 
Its  natural  consequence  would  have  been  that  with  the 
taking  of  interest  the  lending  of  money  also  would  have 
ceased.     But  lending  and  borrowing  continued  as  before, 
and  at  the  time  when  Asellio  attempted  to  enforce  the 
alleged  old  law,  it  had  no  doubt  fallen  into  total  obli- 
vion, even  if  it  had  ever   been  applied  in  the  way  that 
Asellio  seems  to  have  assumed.     The  proceedings  of  the 

1  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  1,  54.     Liv.  74.     Valer.  Max.  ix.  7,  4. 

2  Appian  Bell  Civ.:  vtpov  nrts  iraXaiov  Siayopttovros  JITJ  Savei&iv  w  T, 

3  Liv  11,  49. :  Invenio  apud  quosdam  L.  Genucium,  tribunum  plebis,  tu 
ad  populum,  ne  fenerare  liceret.     See  vol.  i.  p.  345. 
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prsetor  must  therefore  be  considered  utterly  injudicious     CHAP, 
and  unjust,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  condemn  the    - 
policy  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  revived  the  equally  ob- 
solete agrarian  law  of  Liciriius.     Yet  Gracchus  acted  in 
so  far  more  correctly  than  Asellio,  that  he  caused  the  old 
i,w  to  be  re-enacted  by  the  legislative  assembly,  before 

attempted  to  put  it  in  force.  Asellio  on  the  other 
ind  appears  to  have  acted  as  if  the  old  law  had  been  in 
>nstant  uninterrupted  practice. 

As  soon  as  the  intentions  of  the  praetor  become  known,  Tactics  of 
:he  whole  body  of  capitalists  in  Rome  was  thrown  into  ^ors*3" 

it  excitement.  The  order  of  knights  was  particularly 
threatened,  and  the  knights  had  now  obtained  so  influen- 
tial a  position  in  the  state,  that  they  were  not  easily  to 
be  frightened  by  the  edict  of  a  wrong-headed  prsetor. 
There  was  a  constitutional  and  simple  remedy  in  Rome 
for  guarding  against  illegal  proceedings  of  any  magistrate. 
This  was  the  tribunician  intercession.  Of  this"  remedy 
the  threatened  creditors  endeavoured  to  avail  themselves, 
and  they  secured  the  help  of  the  tribune  Lucius  Cassius. 
But  the  tribunician  authority  had  been  sadly  weakened 
during  the  recent  civil  conflicts.  Force  and  violence  and 
new  views  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  people,  such  as  had 
been  inculcated  by  Tiberius  Gracchus,  had  almost  super- 
seded the  feelings  of  awe  and  respect  of  the  old  sanctity 
and  inviolability  of  the  tribuneship.  It  was  to  be  fore- 
seen that  the  mass  of  the  debtors  under  the  authority  of 
the  prsetorian  edict  would  pay  little  attention  to  the  inter- 
cession of  the  tribune.  The  creditors  accordingly  adopted 
more  effectual  means,  and  opposed  the  revolutionary 
prsetor  by  rude  force. 

One  day,  when  Asellio,  before  occupying  his  prsetorial  Murder  of 
chair,  was  engaged  with  the  usual  preliminary  sacrifice 
in  front  of  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the  forum, 
whilst  his  tribunal  was  surrounded  by  a  dense  crowd  of 
"people,  he  was  suddenly  struck  by  a  stone,  cast  at  him 
from  the  multitude.  He  flung  away  the  sacrificial  bowl 
and  ran  towards  the  adjoining  temple  of  Yesta,  within 
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whose  hallowed  precincts  he  hoped  to  find  a  place  of 
refuge.  But  the.  crowd  blocked  his  way.  Turning  aside 
he  reached  a  private  house,  but  was  there  seized  by  his 
pursuers  and  immediately  murdered. 

Although  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  msti- 
gators  of  this  atrocious  deed,  it  remained  unpunished. 
The  senate  indeed  offered  a  public  reward  to  anyone  who 
would  bring  the  perpetrators  to  account.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  there  would  have  been  no  lack  of  witnesses  to 
give  the  evidence  required  ;  but  it  appears  tha.t  nobody  had 
the  courage  to  provoke  the  powerful  order  of  the  capitalists, 
who  had  shown  what  they  could  do  in  the  vindication  of 
their  rights.  The  consequence  was  that  the  obsolete  law 
remained  for  ever  obsolete,  and  that  the  instigators  and 
perpetrators  of  the  murder  were  not  punished  or  even 
prosecuted. 

This  time  victory  remained  with  the  capitalists,  the 
same  class  which  was  foremost  in  opposition  to  Drusus, 
which  by  its  opposition  had  conjured  up  the  disastrous 
war  with  the  Italian  allies,  and  which,  under  the  Yarian 
law,1  had  prosecuted  and  exiled  the  friends  and  adherents 
of  Drusus  and  all  the  statesmen  of  moderate  and  con- 
ciliatory disposition.  But  when  in  consequence  of  ths 
reverses  of  the  first  campaign  against  the  allies,  a  different 
policy  was  adopted,  and  Borne  was  compelled  to  make  the 
concessions  she  had  so  long  and  so  haughtily  refused,  the 
order  of  knights  were  punished  for  their  abuse  of  power. 
The  two  tribunes,  Plautius  and  Papirius,2  effected  without 
much  difficulty  an  important  change  in  the  judicial  law 
of  C.  Gracchus,  which  introduced  an  entirely  new  prin- 
ciple in  the  drawing  up  of  the  lists  of  judges.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  popular  election.  The  law  of  Plautius 
and  Papirius  prescribed  that  in  future,  instead  of  the 
knights,  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  were  to  be 
annually  elected  by  the  tribes  to  act  as  judges,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  knights  should 
be  set  aside  and  that  each  tribe  should  elect  ten  men 

i  Above,  p.  188.  2  Ascon-  ad  Ciceron.  Cornel,  p.  79. 
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indiscriminately  from  senators,  knights,  and  the  general     CHAP, 
body  of  citizens.    Thus  the  judicial  monopoly  of  one  order  '_. 

was  broken,  and  in  the  total  change  of  the  political  situa- 
tion the  relative  power  of  the  two  contending  parties  was 
so  thoroughly  reversed  that  Quintus  Varius,  who,  as  tribune 
of  the  people  in  90  B.C.,  had  with  the  employment  of  force 
renewed  the  lex  de  mai estate  and  had  set  on  foot  the  pro- 
secutions against  the  conciliatory  party  of  Drusus,1  was 
himself  tried,  condemned,  and  driven  into  exile.2 

The  condemnation  of  Q.  Varius  was  of  course  the  Alliance  of 
signal  for  the  return  to  power  of  those  men  who,  as 
friends  of  Livius  Drusus  and  as  patrons  and  instigators 
of  the  Italian  allies,  had  in  consequence  of  the  lex  Varia 
been  compelled  to  leave  Rome.  The  cause  of  these  men 
was  undertaken  by  the  tribune  Sulpicius,  who,  a  short  time 
before,  had  prevented  their  recall  from  exile.3  What  may 
have  induced  him  to  this  sudden  change  of  policy  must 
remain  doubtful,  as  the  detail  of  these  proceedings  is  lost 
to  us.  Altogether  the  character  and  the  motives  of  this 
remarkable  man  present  a  series  of  problems  which  have 
not  yet  been  solved.  Sulpicius  was  a  good  soldier  and  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Social  war  as  an  able  officer.4 
He  was  still  more  eminent  as  an  orator,  for  Cicero  is 
lavish  in  his  praise.5  As  a  politician  he  belonged  not  to 
either  of  the  extreme  parties,  but,  like  the  most  sober  and 
rational  men  of  his  time,  to  those  who  tried  to  steer  a 
middle  course.  Nevertheless  we  see  him  carried  away  to 
measures  of  the  wildest  democracy,  and  become  the  tool 
of  the  morbid  ambition  of  the  aged  Marius.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  doubtful,  that  the 
whole  policy  of  Sulpicius  was  determined  by  his  alliance 

1  Above,  p.  189.  2  Cicero,  Brut.  89,  305.     Valer.  Max.  viii.  6,  4. 

3  Auct.  ad  Hcrenn.  ii.  28,  45,  quoted  above,  p.  188,  note  3. 

1  Above,  p.  213. 

.  •'  Cicero,  Brut.  55,  203  :  Fuit  enim  Sulpicius  vel  maxime  omnium,  quos 
quidera  ego  audiverim,  grandis  et,  ut  ita  dicam,  tragicus  orator.  Vox  quum 
magna  turn  gravis  et  splendida;  gestus  et  modus  corporis  ita  venustus,  ut 
tamcn  ad  forum  non  ad  scenam  institutus  videretur  ;  incitata  et  volubilis  nee 
ea  redundans  tnmen  nee  cireumfluens  oratio. 

VOL.    V.  Q 
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BOOK     with  Marius,  and  it  may  be  almost  suspected  that  thi» 
™        Illiance  was  brought  about  by  sordid  motives.     Sulpicius 
'  was  loaded  with  debts,  and  Marius  had  the  means  to  help 
him  out  of  his  embarrassments.     The  debts  of  Sulpicms 
are  a  fact  the  more  surprising,  as  he  himself  proposed 
law  to  prevent  senators   from   contracting   debts   above 
twenty  thousand  denarii.'     Such  a  law,  foolish  and  wri 
out  the  least  effect  as  it  must  have  been,  ought  not  we 
should  fancy,  to  have  been  recommended  by  a  man  who 
like  Sulpicius,  was  deeply  involved  in  debts  himself. 
here  a-ain  we  feel  that  our  imperfect  information  leave. 
t,s  in  the  dark.     Perhaps  we  might  be  able  not  only  to 
understand  the  motives  of  Sulpicius,  but  also  to  jus 
them,  if  we  had  full  and  impartial  reports  of  thes 

Opposite  8  ^  When  Caius  Julius  Cxsar  Strabo  the  brother  of  the 
between  ul  of  the  Tear  90   B.C.,  who  had   only  been   &d 

before,  but  not  prator,  tried  in  defiance  of  law  and  custom 
to   get  himself   elected  for  the  consulship  of  the  yef 
87  B.C.,  he  was  opposed  by  Sulpicius  and  lost  his  election. 
The  opposition  of  Sulpicius  in  this  case  was  made 
interest  of  order  and  constitutional  law,  but,  as  it  seems, 
at  the  same  time  in  the  interest  of  Marius,  who  was  then 
trying  to  secure  for  himself  the  command  in  the  East. 
Unfortunately  this  was  precisely  what  Sulla  at  the  same 
time  was  aiming  at,  and  thus  it  happened  that  these  two 
men  who  had  now  been  divided  by  jealousy  and  envy,  wei 
for  the  first  time  brought  in  direct  opposition  the  one  1 
the  other.     This  opposition  kindled  the  flame  of  the  civil 
wars  which,  after  protracted  bloody  conflicts  and  extreme 
vicissitudes   of   fortune   among   the   contending  parties, 
brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  republic. 

i  plut.  Sulla,  8.  .     ^f    s 

»  Diodor     xxxvii.    2,    12:  8ib  Kal  rov  Map^oG  *o\w    "X^"  **«  *«* 

'  «»"™ 


KL    ^as  ivrc^o^Kov,,  -I  rb 
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The  hostility  between  Harms  and  Sulla  has  often  been     CHAP. 
represented  as  dating  as  far  back  as  the  Jugurthine  war.1  ' 


But  the  fact  that  in  the  war  with  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  Marius  had  Sulla  with  him  as  his  legate  is  suffi-  between  . 
cient  to  show,  what  even  apart  from  this  circumstance  andSulla. 
is  highly  probable,  that  the  renowned  and  experienced 
general  did  as  yet  not  look  upon  the  much  younger  Sulla 
with  any  ill-will.  This  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  Marius 
may  have  cooled  down,  when  in  the  course  of  the  Cimbric 
war  Sulla  had  joined  Catulus,  the  general  who  at  first 
fought  so  unsuccessfully  against  the  Cimbri,2  and  even- 
tually helped  under  the  supreme  command  of  Marius  to 
gain  the  battle  of  Vercellse.3  But  even  then  it  could  only 
have  been  Sulla  who  was  envious  ;  for  Marius  preserved 
his  friendly  feelings  for  his  former  quaestor,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  honoured4  Sulla's  friend  Catulus  by  making 
him  share  his  triumph.  But  subsequently,  when  after  his 
sixth  consulship  Marius  retired  from  active  politics,  Sulla 
by  degrees  placed  himself  in  oppopition  to  him. 

By  his  social  position  alone  Sulla  had  no  more  pro-  Early 
spect  than  Marius  of  playing  an  important  part  in  the  tastes  of 
state,  for  though  he  was  descended  from  a  noble  house,  Sulla- 
he  was  poor  and  did  not  belong  to  those  families  which  at 
that  time  shared  among  themselves  the  offices  of  state. 
Besides,  he  was  not  so  exclusively  a  slave  of  ambition  and 
vanity  as  Marius,  for  pleasures  and  amusements,  high  as 
well  as  low,  often  diverted  his  attention  from  serious 
business.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  he  abandoned  the 
jovial  companions  of  his  youth,  such  as  actors  and  dancing 
girls,  to  enter  011  the  hard  life  of  a  soldier  and  the  irk- 
some and  laborious  duties  of  a  statesman.  He  had  also, 
it  is  true,  intellectual  and  artistic  tastes.  He  was  fond  of 
reading  Greek  books,  of  conversing  with  scholars  and 
poets,  of  admiring  works  of  art  ;  but  we  can  hardly  tell 
to  what  extent  he  followed  in  these  occupations  the  then 


1  Plutarch,  Mar.  10  :  Kal  TOVTO  Trpcarov  inryp^ev  avrots  crir€p(j.a  rrjs 
Kal  xaA.67TT]S  e/ceiVrjs  (TTacrecus,  K.T.A. 

-  Above,  p.  105.        3  Above,  p.  108.        4  Above,  p.  112. 
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BOOK      prevailing  fashion  or  a  genuine  propensity.    He  rose  from 
VIL       the  lower  sphere  to  which  he  was  born  by  a  rather  crooked 
'  and  not  very  honourable  path.     He  inherited  the  fortunes 
of  two  ladies,  his    stepmother  and  a   Greek   courtezan, 
called    Nikopolis.      Thus    he    gained   the   means   which 
enabled  him  to  devote  himself  to  a  public  career  and  i 
rise  to  honours  in  the  state.     But  he  became  decidedly 
rich   only   after  he    was   employed   in   Numidia   on   his 
mission  to  Bocchus,  which  was  half  military,  half  diplo- 
matic, and  which  gained  him  the  clientship  of  the  king 
of  Mauretania.  Bocchus  needed  a  clever  advocate  in  Eome 
for  the  claims  which,  by  the  surrender  of  Jugurtha,  he 
had  gained  on  the  bounty  of  the  republic,  and  he  was 
willing   and  able   to  pay  liberally  the   man  who   would 
extol  his  services  and  plead  for  him  in  the  senate.     Sulla 
could,  at  the   same   time,  advance  the   interests  of  the 
king   his  client,  and  represent  the  capture  of  Jugurtha 
as   a   specially   dangerous    and   meritorious    feat,   whic 
entitled  him  and  not  Marius  to  the  chief  credit  for  ter- 
minating the  war  in  Numidia.     He  had  a  ring  made  with 
a  seal  on  which  the  surrender  of  Jugurtha  by  Bocchus 
to  him  was  engraved.1     At  a  later  period  he  came  more 
distinctly  before  the  public  with  his  claims  by  inducing 
Bocchus  to  put  up  in  the  Capitol  a  group  of  statues  repre- 
senting the  same  transaction.2     This  brought  to  light  the 
hostility  which  had  for  some  time  sprung  up  between  the 
two  rivals,  and  Marius  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
removing   forcibly   the   trophy   which   was   so    evidently 
designed  to   extol   at   his   expense   the   services   of    his 

quaestor. 

Praetorship         The  special  friendship  of  king  Bocchus  for  Sulla  was 
of  Sulla'      so  universally  known  that  it  would  have  helped  to  procure 

the  latter  the  sedileship.     The  people  expected,  that  if  he 


»  Plutarch,  Sutta,  3:  KO!  70?  afrrbs  <5 

T<JT€  TrpZrov  I*  filov  Ta^ivov  Ka\  fiyv&ros  fr  Tin  \67V  -yeyov&s  Trapa  TO?S 
rais  Kal  rov  T./iacrfcu  y^pwos  els  rovro  ^Koripias  VffiM**,  &<>™  7^ 
VOS  to  SaKrv\iV  topw  i  *  <"  ^  ? 

Plutarch,  Mar.  10. 

2  Plutarch,  Sulla, 
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were  elected  to  that  office  he  would  be  enabled  by  his     CHAP. 

'  XV 

royal  friend  to  exhibit  a  rare  show  of  African  lions  and   -_.    . '    - 

other  wild  animals  in  the  public  games.  But  Sulla  refused 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  sedileship,  which  was  not 
an  essential  step  in  the  scale  of  honours.  He  no  doubt 
felt  sure  that  in  his  case  it  was  not  necessary,  and  that  „ 
perhaps  the  higher  office  of  praetor,  in  which  he  also  could 
show  his  and  his  friend's  munificence,  would  be  the  more 
sure  for  him,  if  the  impatience  of  the  people  were  not 
at  once  satisfied.  He  was  accordingly  elected  prsetor  in 
93  B.C.,  and  now  he  gratified  the  public  curiosity  by 
exhibiting  the  hoped-for  games  with  a  magnificence  which 
had  not  been  seen  before.1 

From  the  time  of  his  prsetorship  we  may  date  the  Life  of 
beginning  of  Sulla's  political  career.  It  was  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  Rome  that  he  first  displayed  his  eminent  ability. 
In  the  internal  affairs,  for  instance  in  the  disturbances 
caused  by  Saturninus  and  Glaucia,  his  name  is  never 
mentioned.  But  in  Asia  a  wide  and  favourable  field  now 
opened  before  him  where  he  could  show  that  mixture  of 
cunning  and  courage  which  he  had  first  displayed  in 
Nuuiidia.  It  was  his  task  to  curb  the  aspiring  spirit  of 
the  ambitious  Mithridates,  and  to  do  this  without  putting 
Rome  to  the  expense  of  a  war.  How  completely  he  suc- 
ceeded in  this  will  be  related  in  connexion  with  the 
events  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  After  having  settled  the 
affairs  of  the  East,  Sulla  returned  to  Rome  shortly  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war.2  This  war  offered 
him  an  opportunity  for  displaying  his  great  military 

1  On  this  occasion  Sulla  introduced  a  novelty  which  met  no  doubt  with  uni- 
versal applause.    Hitherto  the  wild  beasts  that  were  baited  to  death  had  always 
been  tied  to  poles.     But  Sulla  now  received  from  Bocchus  some  experienced 
African  lion-hunters  who  killed  the  animals,  one  hundred  in  number  (Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  viii.  20)  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  in  a  real  chase.     Seneca, 
Dialog,  x.  13,  6 :  Primus  L.  Sulla  in  circo  leones  solutos  dedit,  cum  alioquin 
adligati  darentur,  ad  conficiendos  eos  missis  a  rege  Boccho  iaculatoribus. 

2  In  the  year  91  B.C.  he  was  threatened  by  C.  Censorinus  with  a  legal  pro- 
secution; but  it  does   not  appear  that  this  was  ever  instituted.     Plutarch? 
Stdla,  5  :  ava^wpriffavTi  5e  avTcp  Sf/ojv  e\a%e   Supw   ~K.rivff(apivos   &s  iro\\a  XP^I~ 

rapa  rbv  v6^. 
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BOOK  talents,  whilst  Marius,  who  was  now  his  declared  rival, 
._VH'  ^  was  unable  to  keep  up  the  reputation  which  he  had  earned 
as  deliverer  of  Italy  in  the  threatened  invasion  of  the 
Germanic  barbarians.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  as  we 
have  seen,  Sulla's  name  is  hardly  mentioned,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  merits,  he  was  unable  to  retrieve 
the  numerous  losses  suffered  by  all  the  other  Eoman 
generals.  But  in  the  course  of  the  second  year  he  ren- 
dered signal  service  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  field 
of  operations,  whereby  he  secured  for  himself  his  election 
for  the  consulship  of  the  year  88  B.C.  The  war  in  Italy 
was,  it  is  true,  not  yet  fully  brought  to  an  end,  but  on  the 
whole  it  was  decided ;  the  resistance  of  the  insurgents  was 
almost  everywhere  overcome,  and  their  league  broken  not 
less  by  the  concessions  of  the  Romans  than  by  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Roman  legions.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  few  isolated  communities  and  captains  who  still  con- 
tinued hostilities  without  a  combined  plan  or  action,  would 
soon  yield  to  persuasion  or  force.  The  Roman  govern- 
ment accordingly  felt  justified  in  directing  its  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  the  East,  and  opposing  the  dangerous 
encroachments  of  Mithridates,  who,  thinking  that  Rome 
was  paralysed  by  internal  troubles,  had  displayed  a  rest- 
less activity  and  was  actually  threatening  the  Roman 
dominion  in  Asia  and  Greece. 
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AT  this  critical  period,  before  the  final  pacification  of 
Italy  and  after  the  outbreak  of  a  serious  war  in  the  far 
East,  at  a  time  when  Rome  had  to  collect  all  her  strength 
to  face  enemies  in  two  directions,  civil  discord  again  broke 
out  with  unexampled  fury,  paralysing  for  a  long  time 
the  energy  of  the  state,  prolonging  or  almost  renewing 
the  insurrection  in  Italy,  and  creating  for  Mithridates  so 
favourable  a  diversion,  that  he  was  enabled  to  shift  the 
theatre  of  war  from  Asia  Minor  to  Greece,  and  to  place 
Rome  almost  in  the  position  which  she  had  occupied 
a  hundred  years  earlier  in  the  time  of  the  war  with 
Antiochns. 

The  guilt  of  this  lamentable  convulsion  undoubtedly 
rests  with  Marius.  The  part  he  had  taken  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Social  war  had  just  served  again  to  inflame  his 
military  ambition,  but  not  to  satisfy  it.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  probably  conscious  of  failure;  but  instead  of 
resigning  himself  to  the  fact  that  in  his  age  he  was  no 
longer  what  he  had  been  in  his  prime,  he  deluded  himself 
with  the  belief  that,  if  he  had  an  independent  command, 
he  could  still  shine  as  the  first  general  of  the  republic. 
This  morbid  ambition  was  intensified  by  superstition.  It 
is  related  that  when  he  was  still  a  child  a  prophetess 
foretold  to  his  mother  that  he  would  live  to  be  seven 
times  consul  of  Rome.  Marius,  like  his  great  rival,  was 
credulous  enough  to  be  influenced  by  such  hopes,  espe- 
cially as  the  alleged  prophecy  had  been  all  but  fulfilled 
by  the  unprecedented  honours  heaped  upon  him  in  six 
consulates.  He  now  saw  a  new  great  war  looming  in  the 
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BOOK  distant  East  almost  as  threatening  to  the  safety  of  the 
1 IL  ,  republic  as  the  irruption  of  the  northern  barbarians  whom 
he  had  so  gloriously  defeated  and  crushed.  Why  should 
he  not  be  destined  to  maintain  the  power  and  dominion  of 
Eome  in  Asia,  as  he  had  previously  done  in  Africa  and 
Europe  ?  Why  should  he  not  be  destined  to  add  to  his 
titles  of  second  Romulus  and  Camillus  that  of  conqueror 
in  each  of  the  three  great  continents  ? 

Alliance  Urged  on  by  such  feelings  and  hopes,  Marius-  set  all 

Sjf  **"  agencies  in  motion  to  obtain  for  himself  the  chief  command 
against  Mithridates.1  In  order  to  show  to  the  people,, 
that  in  spite  of  his  age  and  unwieldy  fatness  he  was 
still  active  and  vigorous,  he  joined  in  the  exercises  of  the 
young  men  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  exhibited  his 
skill  in  riding,  wrestling,  running,  and  other  feats  of 
military  training.  But  no  doubt  he  relied  more  on  the 
usual  practices  of  political  agents,  who  knew  how  to 
employ  money,  persuasion,  and  intimidation.  As  on  a 
former  occasion  he  had  allied  himself  with  Saturninus 
and  Grlaucia,  so  now  he  employed  Sulpicins,  whose  sup- 
port he  gained  by  paying  his  debts  and  joining  him  in  his 
political  measures  of  reform.2 

The  thirty-         These  measures  were  directed  towards  regulating  the 
andthebeS    ^e^a^  condition  of  the  new  citizens,  who  had  obtained  the 
citizens.       Roman  franchise  in   the  year  90    B.C.      The    lex  Julia, 
which  conferred  this  privilege  on  the  Italians,  had  re- 
stricted and  almost  neutralised  its  benefits  by  ordaining 
that  the  new  citizens  should  all  be  inscribed  in  eight  out 
of  the  old  thirty-five  tribes.3     Thus  the  political  weight 

1  Plut.  -Sulla,  1  :  'A.VTavto'TaTO  8e  avrcp  (to  Sulla)  Mapios  vnb  5ol-o/j.avias  Kal 
tyiXoTifjLias,  a.yt]pdT(av  iraBcav,  avfyp  TCJ?  re  ffu>/j.a.Ti  fiapvs  Kal  rats  fvay^os  airftpriKcas 
(TTpareiais  8ia  -yrjpas  ewS^ajv  Kal  Siairovriew  iroXeVcov  f<piefj.fvos.      Kal  TOV  2uAAa 
Trpbsras  6TiAt7reTs  irpd^eis  6p/j.r](TavTos  els  rb  ffTpar6ir€Sov  avrbs  olKovpuv  ere/craiVcTO 
rV    6\£6puard.Tit]v   e/ceiVrjv  ....   ffraffiv.     It  is    not  asserted  either  here  or 
elsewhere  that  Marius  became  formally  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.     Pos- 
sibly he  aimed  only  at  the  chief  command  in  the  war  with  Mithridates. 

2  Plutarch,  Sull.  8 :  Mdpios  8e  TrpoffXa/j-pdvei  8-rifj.apxovvTa  ~2,oi\iriKLov  avOpca- 
TTOV  ouSevbs  Sefcepov  ei/  TCUS  &Kpais  KaKlais,  K.T.\. 

3  Velleius,  ii.  20.     According  to  Appian  (Bell.  Civ.   1,  49),  they  were  to  be 
distributed  into  fifteen   new  tribes,  so  that  henceforth  the  total  number  of 
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of  the  new  citizens  was  so  limited  that  the  right  became  CHAP, 
all  but  nugatory,  just  as  since  the  famous  censorship  of  >_^  ,  '^+ 
Appius  Claudius  in  312  B.C.,  it  had  always  been  the  aim 
of  conservative  statesmen  to  restrict  the  influence  of  the 
t'reedmen  who  were  from  time  to  time  admitted  as  citizens.1 
The  fears  which  agitated  these  statesmen  were  not  with- 
out foundation.  If  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
treedmen  seemed  to  be  an  element  calculated  to  affect  the 
purity  and  to  overrule  the  independence  of  the  ancient 
body  of  citizens,  and  was  therefore  restricted  to  vote 
only  in  the  four  city  tribes,  the  danger  to  the  Roman  con- 
stitution must  have  appeared  considerably  greater  now, 
when  the  whole  mass  of  the  population  of  Italy  was 
poured  into  the  old  tribes  and  threatened  entirely  to 
swamp  the  votes  of  the  genuine  Romans.  This  considera- 
tion had  weighed  with  the  statesmen  who  advised  and 
carried  the  measure  of  inscribing  the  Italians  in  eight 
tribes  only.  But  the  democratic  party  were  not  satisfied 
with  this  partial  concession.  They  demanded  a  more 
sweeping  reform,  especially  as  Marius  hoped  to  carry  his 
own  personal  plans  of  ambition  by  means  of  the  aid 
rendered  by  the  newly  inscribed  citizens.  Accordingly 
his  coadjutor  Sulpicius  came  forward  with  the  proposal 
to  distribute  the  Italians  equally  over  all  the  thirty-five 
tribes.2 

Meanwhile  Sulla  and  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus  had  entered  Sulpicius 
on  their  office  as  consuls  for  the  year  88  B.C.,  and  opposed  jjj^61*1" 
the  motion  of  Sulpicius  in  the  senate,    not  by  a  direct 
negative,  but  by  throwing  formal  obstacles  in  its  way. 
They  issued  a  decree  for  the  observance  of  an  extraordinary 
festival  which  would  cause  a  total   cessation   of   public 
business  for  a  time,  and  therefore  prevent   Sulpicius  from 
bringing  forward  his  motion.     But  if  they  really  fancied 
they  could  stop  a  man  like  Sulpicius  by  such  formalities 
of  constitutional  law,  they  were  greatly  deceived.     Their 

tribes  would  have  been  fifty.     This  cannot  be  a  mere  invention  of  an  annalist. 
Perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  numerous  proposals  made  at  the  time. 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  433.  -  Liv.  77.    Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  1,  55. 
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BOOK  proceeding  was  hostile  and  yet  weak,  and  could  only  have 
._  _  '  .  the  effect  of  exasperating  Sulpicius,  who  had  substantial 
right  on  his  side.  He  therefore  surrounded  himself  with 
a  body-guard  of  armed  men,  not  less,  it  is  related,  than 
three  thousand  strong,  and  a  number  of  six  hundred 
knights  whom  he  called  his  aiitisenate.  Riots  and  acts  of 
violence  were  the  consequence,  and  even  the  life  of  the 
consuls  was  in  imminent  danger.  Pompeius,  one  of  them, 
sought  safety  in  flight,  but  his  son,  who  was  the  husband 
of  Sulla's  daughter,  was  murdered.  Sulla  himself  only 
escaped  a  like  fate  by  taking  refuge  in  the  house  of 
Marius,  and  afterwards  consenting  to  recall  the  edict 
which  proclaimed  the  extraordinary  festival.  He  then  left 
the  town  in  the  hands  of  the  Marian  party,  and  hastened 
to  his  army  in  Campania,  where  he  felt  that  he  would  be 
safe  from  the  violence  of  his  enemies. 

The  com-  Sulpicius,  a  s  soon  as  he  had  cleared  the  forum  of  the 

theMithri-  adherents  of  the  opposite  party  by  means  of  his  gang  of 
datic  war  armed  followers,  submitted  his  proposals  to  the  vote  of 
from  Sulla  the  tribes,  and  thus  obtained  for  them  the  formal  sanc- 


to  Harms.  fton  of  jaw>  Then  he  brought  forward  a  resolution  by 
which  the  sovereign  people  took  away  from  Sulla  the  chief 
command  in  the  war  with  Mithridates,  which  had  been 
in  due  form  of  law  conferred  upon  him,  and  gave  it  to 
Marius.  For  this  resolution  there  was  a  precedent  in 
the  course  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  when  the  command  in 
Numidia  was  taken  from  Metellus  and  conferred  upon 
Marius  by  the  people,  in  opposition  to  a  previous  arrange- 
ment made  by  the  senate.1  The  only  difference  was  that 
in  the  year  107  B.C.  Marius  was  duly  elected  consul, 
whilst  Metellus  was  only  proconsul.  Now,  on  the  con- 
trary, Sulla  was  consul,  and  Marius  had  no  official  posi- 
tion whatever,  but  was  only  a  private  citizen.  The 
proceeding  could  therefore  hardly  be  considered  as  strictly 
constitutional,  especially  under  the  present  circumstances, 
when  interference  with  the  arrangements  of  the  senate 
was  not  called  for  by  any  state  necessity,  but  served 

1  Above,  p.  62. 
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only  the  personal  interests   of  Harms,  and  was  accom-     CHAP. 

panied  by  brute  force  and  violence.     It  was  a  mere  pre-   ^         '  -. 

tence  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  say  that   he  wished 

for  a  new  command  because  he  was  anxious  to  have  an 

opportunity  for  his  son  to  cultivate  his  military  talent. 

All  men  of  sense  condemned  the  morbid  ambition  of  the 

old  man,  and  dreaded  its  disastrous  consequences  on  the 

issue  of  the  enterprise.     Hints  were  thrown  out  that  his 

friends  should  advise  him  to  retire  rather  to  the  ease  and 

comfort  of  his  pleasant  villa  in  Campania,  or  to  swathe 

his    old  rheumatic   limbs   in  the   warm  baths  of  Baise. 

The  real  temper  of  the  man  was,  it  would  seem,  not  yet 

sufficiently  known,  and  had   the  wolfish    nature  in   him 

been  suspected,  no  one  would  have  ventured  to  irritate 

him  by  an  untimely  joke. 

When  the  votes  of  the  sovereign  people,  overriding  March  of 
the  decision  of  the  senate,  had  named  Marius  instead  of  ^J^ 
Sulla  commander  of  the  forces  destined  for  the  war  in  upon 
Asia,  two  legionary  tribunes  were  sent  from  Rome  to 
Campania  to  call  upon  Sulla  to  give  up  the  army.  This 
was  the  signal  for  open  hostilities  between  the  two  rivals. 
Sulla's  soldiers,  who  were  unwilling  to  lose  either  their 
leader  or  the  prospect  of  a  war  which  promised  abun- 
dance of  booty,  replied  to  the  summons  of  Marius  by 
killing  his  two  messengers ;  and  the  whole  army,  six 
legions  strong,  marched  upon  Rome  with  Sulla  at  their 
head,  though  all  superior  officers  except  one  forsook  him. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  a  Roman  army  marched  against 
the  capital,  not  as  on  former  occasions  to  celebrate  a 
triumph,  but  to  engage  in  a  bloody  contest  with  fellow 
citizens. 

Meanwhile  Rome  was  given  up  to  anarchy  and  con-  Conflict 
fusion.     The    senate  was  powerless,  and  entirely  at  the  g^]^11 
mercy  of  Marius  and  his  violent  partisans.    Sulla's  friends  troops  and 
were  fleeing  from  the  town  into  his  camp,  whilst  those 

who  inclined  to  the  democratic  party  hastened  from  the 

-r»  -r-i-  .«         i     i  i  Sulpicius. 

camp  to  Rome.     Here  no  preparations  had  been  made  for 

defence,  because  open  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  army 
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BOOK  had  not  been  apprehended.  Another  attempt  was  there- 
._vn'  ..  fore  made  to  induce  Sulla  to  accept  the  resolution  of  the 
people.  Two  praetors  in  their  full  official  robes  presented 
themselves  to  him,  and  endeavoured  by  assuming  a  com- 
manding tone  to  induce  him  to  stay  his  march.  But 
Sulla's  soldiers  rushed  upon  them,  broke  the  fasces  of  their 
lictors,  and  treated  them  so  roughly  that  they  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives.  Sulla,  encouraged  to  persist  in 
his  resolution  by  a  dream  and  favourable  omens,  con- 
tinued his  advance,  and  soon  found  himself  near  Rome, 
Once  more  ambassadors  came  out  and  bade  him  stop, 
promising  that  the  senate  would  settle  the  dispute  justly 
and  equitably.  Sulla  promised  to  obey,  and  gave  orders 
to  pitch  a  camp.  But  no  sooner  had  the  ambassadors 
left  him  with  the  reassuring  answer,  than  he  again  re- 
sumed his  march,  and  soon  afterwards  stood  before  the 
gates  of  the  town.  Whilst  with  one  legion  he  seized  the 
Porta  Cselimontana  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  his 
colleague  Pompeius  occupied  the  Porta  Collina  in  the 
north,  and  a  third  legion  took  up  a  position  near  the 
wooden  bridge  over  the  Tiber.  A  fourth  legion  remained 
in  reserve  outside  the  walls,  and  Sulla  entered  the  town 
with  the  two  remaining  legions  on  the  side  of  the 
Esquiline. 

Flight  of  Marias  and  Sulpicius  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  these 

six  legions  but  the  town  rabble  and  their  bands  of  armed 
Rome.  bravos,  with  whom  they  had  been  able  to  terrorise  the 
forum,  but  could  not  hope  to  resist  a  regular  army. 
Nevertheless  they  made  the  attempt.  On  their  first 
advance  in  the  narrow  streets  the  troops  of  Sulla  were 
received  with  showers  of  stones  and  tiles  from  the  roofs, 
and  with  such  effect,  that  they  were  even  forced  to  re treat > 
though  Sulla  in  person  encouraged  them  to  advance.  He 
now  threatened  to  set  fire  to  the  houses  and  to  reduce  Rome 
to  ashes,  if  the  inhabitants  continued  their  resistance.  At 
the  same  time  he  led  one  legion  sideways  through  the 
Subura  into  the  rear  of  his  opponents.  Marius  in  the  last 
emergency  had  called  upon  the  slaves  to  take  up  arms  for 
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him  under  the  promise  of  freedom,  but  he  had  produced     CHAP. 
no  impression.    Only  three  had  responded  to  his  call.    He    v_l_,_l_-, 
found   it  therefore  high   time  to  think  of  his  personal 
safety,  and  made  his  escape  to  Ostia,  whence  he  continued 
his  adventurous  flight  to  Africa. 

Sulla,  now  in  possession  of  the  town,  acted  with  firmness  Measures 
and  moderation.  He  saved  it  from  pillage  by  punishing  against  his 
severely  and  without  delay  all  excesses  of  the  soldiery,  and  opponents. 
by  making  the  rounds  himself  in  the  night  to  stop  every 
attempt  at  disorder.  On  the  break  of  day  he  called  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  before  whom  he  justified  his  mode 
of  proceeding  as  forced  upon  him  by  the  injustice  and 
violence  of  his  enemies.  To  spare  them  entirely,  now  that 
they  were  overthrown,  was  indeed  impossible,  but  he  was 
satisfied  with  a  limited  number  of  victims,  and  caused 
only  about  twelve  of  them  to  be  outlawed  by  a  popular 
vote.1  Among  these  Marius  and  his  son  and  Sulpicius 
were  of  course  the  foremost.  Sulpicius  had  escaped  to  a 
country  house  near  Laurentum,  but  was  there  betrayed  by 
a  slave  and  delivered  up.  He  was  immediately  put  to 
death,  and  the  slave  received  his  freedom  as  a  reward  for 
his  treachery ;  but  Sulla  expressed  his  disgust  with  his 
act  by  causing  him  to  be  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeiaii 
rock. 

Sulla   made  no  further   use   of    his   victory  to   take  Main  pur- 
revenge  upon  his  personal  enemies.     All  his  endeavours  Sulla/ 
•were  directed  towards  preventing  a  repetition  of  such  acts 
of  violence  as  those  which  had  just  thrown  the  community 

1  Mommsen  (Rom.  Gesch.  ii.  260,  262)  says  that  this  was  done  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate  alone,  without  a  consultation  of  the  people  or  a  verdict  of  a  jxiry. 
This  is  incorrect,  for,  as  Velleius  (ii.  19,  1)  distinctly  says,  banishment  was 
pronounced  by  the  passing  of  a  law  (lege  lat-a  exules  fecit),  of  course  upon  a 
previous  resolution  of  the  senate.  That  this  regular  proceeding  was  adopted 
is  moreover  proved  by  what  happened  on  the  return  of  Marius,  when  the 
people  were  hastily  assembled  to  vote  the  repeal  of  the  sentence  of  banishment. 
Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  70.  Plutarch  (Sulla,  10)  does  not  mention  the  popular 
vote,  but  this  is  no  proof  against  it.  It  would  not  agree  with  Sulla's  character 
-and  intentions  to  disregard  the  usual  constitutional  forms,  which  after  his 
victory  presented  to  him  no  kind  of  obstacle.  Comp.  A.  "W.  Zumpt,  Rom. 
Criminalrecht,  ii.  1,  299. 
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BOOK      into  disorder.    He  caused  the  people  to  repeal  all  tlie  laws 
.    yn"   .   of  Sulpicius,  and  then  made  his  first  and  imperfect  attempt 
to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  the  old  aristocratic  consti- 
tution of  the  republic.1 

Changes  in  jn  ^Q  good  old  time  the  senate  had  practicality 
menbTof  possessed  the  full  power  of  directing  the  executive  govern- 
Ro™an  ment.  Its  influence  on  the  making  of  new  laws  had  been 
power.  paramount,  and  by  the  courts  of  law,  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  senatorial  judges,  the  whole  people  in  all  their 
relations  of  life  were  constantly  reminded  of  their  de- 
pendence on  that  distinguished  governing  body.  The 
tribunes  of  the  people  were  at  the  same  time  the  willing 
servants  of  the  nobility  and  the  principal  agents  whom  the 
senate  employed  to  cause  the  sovereign  people  to  sanction 
by  their  votes  the  proposals,  administrative  and  legislative,, 
which  the  senate  thought  fit  to  adopt.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  republic  had  grown,  had  become  powerful 
and  rich ;  but  the  result  was  a  great  disparity  in  the 
economical  condition  of  the  ruling  classes  and  the  people, 
the  former  having  amassed  colossal  wealth  and  the  latter 
having  sunk  into  hopeless  poverty.  To  restore  a  healthy 
condition  of  society  the  Gracchi  had  broken  the  power  of 
the  senate  and  restored  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  people, 
which,  though  always  acknowledged  de  jure,  had  become 
obsolete  de  facto.  But  by  this  policy  an  impetus  had  been 
given  to  the  democratic  forces  by  which  reckless  dema- 
gogues could  at  any  time  endanger  the  continuance  of  all 
order.  The  temper  and  disposition  of  the  people  were 
always  most  capricious.  Momentary  influences  produced 
by  casual  events,  nay  by  the  seasons  alone,  could  deter- 
mine the  Roman  people  to  support  or  oppose  the  weight- 
iest measures  of  legislation  and  government.  This  was 
the  cause  of  that  unsteadiness  in  all  political  principles 
and  practice  which  had  prevailed  since  the  Gracchi,  that 
fatal  oscillation  in  the  fearful  downward  course  of  all 
republican  institutions,  the  alternate  triumphs  and  defeats 
of  the  contending  parties,  the  dependence  of  the  most 

1  Appinn,  Sell.  Civ.  i.  59.     Liv.  77. 
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momentous  public  interests  on  the  personal  disposition  or     CHAP, 
advantages  of  individual  leaders,  and  finally  the  eruption    ^5^1^ 
of  those  fierce  passions  which,  instead  of  appealing  to 
laws,  unsheathed  the  sword  and  no  longer  shrank  from 
the  wildest  excesses  of  civil  war. 

From  his  point  of  view  Sulla  saw  the  source  of  these  Aristo- 
evils  not  in  the  degeneracy  of  the  nobility,  but  in  the  abuse  forms  of" 
of  democratic  power.  His  endeavour  accordingly  was  to  Sulk, 
restore  the  strength  of  the  former  and  to  repress  the  latter 
within  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  The  senate  had 
been  much  reduced  in  numbers.  Sulla  resolved  to  bring 
it  to  the  normal  strength  of  three  hundred  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  certain  number  of  senators  from  the  ranks  of 
the  optimates.1  He  moreover  ordained,  that  without  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  senate  no  questions  should  be 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  any  popular  assembly.2  If  we 
can  trust  the  somewhat  obscure  expressions  of  the  careless 
Appian,  Sulla  altogether  put  a  stop  to  the  legislative 
functions  of  the  cornitia  tributa,  which  had  been  recog- 
nised by  the  Hortensian  law  of  287  B.C.  as  competent  to 
legislate  for  the  Roman  people,3  and  had  since  that  period 
exercised  that  right  without  stint  or  interruption,  almost 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  comifcia  centuriata.  The 
latter  assembly  was  now,  according  to  Appian,  restored  by 
Sulla  to  its  original  exclusive  right  of  legislation.4  Yet 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  such  a  fundamental  change 

1  Appian,  Hell.  Civ.  1,  59.     Whether  this  nomination  really  took  place, 
may  be  doubtful.     It  is  most  probable  that  it  was  never  effected,  for  after 
Sulla's  departure,  which  followed  very  soon,  the  civil  disorders  broke   out 
almost  immediately.     See  A.  W.  Zumpt,  Rom.  CriminalrecJit,  ii.  1,  296. 

2  Appian,  Sell.  Civ.  \.  59. 

3  Vol.  i.  p.  448. 

4  Appian  (Bell.  Civ.  1,  59)  expressly  says  that  the  comitia  centuriata  were 
thus  restored  to  their  old  rights,  as  they  had  been  first  organized  by  Servius 
Tullius.     If  Appian  imagined  that  Sulla  attempted  to  reintroduce  in  his  age 
an   organization  which  had   existed  in   the   time  of  the  kings,  he  must  have 
been  very  ignorant  of  the  development  of  the  Eoman  constitution.    The  old  form 
of  the  classes  and  centuries,  as  it  had  existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  republic, 
had  long  been  so  thoroughly  swept  away  and  superseded  by  successive  modifi- 
cations, that  it  had  become  not  only  obsolete,  but  an  object  of  curious  inquiries 
into  the  antiquities  of  the  past. 
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BOOK  in  the  constitution  of  the  republic  could  have  been 
._vn>  .  attempted  by  any  statesman  who  had  not  ample  leisure  at 
his  command  to  prepare  it  and  to  see  it  executed.  Appian 
also  speaks  of  restrictions  of  the  authority  of  the  tribunes, 
without  specifying  them  in  detail.  Perhaps  he  meant 
no  more  than  what  is  already  implied  in  the  regulation 
that  they  should  bring  no  proposals  before  the  people 
without  having  first  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  senate. 
"When  Sulla  carried  out  his  second  more  radical  and  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  remodelling  the  Roman  constitution, 
one  of  his  principal  objects  was,  as  we  shall  see,  to  confine 
the  tribunes  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  But  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  on  the  present  occasion,  when  he 
had  little  time  to  spare,  he  attempted  any  such  sweeping 
measure. 

Mistaken  The    most    superficial   examination    of    Sulla's    first 

°f  attempt  to  restore  the  old  aristocratic  form  of  government 
must  suffice  to  show  that  his  work  could  be  of  no  effect 
and  could  not  last.1  Sulla  did  not  rise  above  the  narrow 
conceptions  and  hereditary  views  of  the  statesmen  who 
had  preceded  him.  He  imagined  that  the  power  of  the 
senate  could  be  renewed  and  the  political  virtues  of  the 
sovereign  people  revived  by  the  restoration  of  old  worn- 
out  forms  which  were  no  longer  suited  to  altered  circum- 
stances. He  did  not  see,  that  if  the  life  of  the  republic 
could  be  prolonged,  it  was  necessary  to  renew  the  Roman 
nobility  and  the  Roman  people  by  infusing  into  it  new 
blood  from  the  whole  of  Italy.  A  real  and  lasting  reform 
might  perhaps  have  been  effected,  if  the  unjust  privileges 
of  a  limited  class  and  a  single  town  had  been  swept  away, 
if  the  Italian  nobility  had  been  honestly  received  into  the 
Roman  senate,  and  some  rational  mode  had  been  found 
for  distributing  the  mass  of  the  Italian  peoples  among 
the  Roman  citizens  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rights  of 
those  who  lived  nearer  the  common  political  centre  and  of 
those  who  lived  farther  off  might  be  equalised.  But  it 

1  Mommsen's  (Rom.   Gesch.  ii.  p.  263)  remarks  on  the  futility  of  Sulla's 
first  reform  are  quite  correct. 
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was  an  idle  attempt  to  seek  a  remedy  for  existing  evils  in     CHAP, 
a   revival    of    worn-out    institutions.      The   restorations 
effected  by  Sulla  were  doomed  to  be  speedily  and  ignorni- 
niously  overthrown. 

If  Sulla  could  have  remained  in  Rome  to  govern  the  Departure 
state  for  some  length  of  time,  his  plans  might  possibly  Qr^for 
have  been  carried  into  execution  and  his  constitutional 
changes  might  have  been  permanent.  But  the  aspect  of 
affairs  in  Asia  and  Greece  was  so  threatening  that  the 
presence  of  a  firm  hand  was  imperatively  needed,  if  the 
authority  and  the  dominion  of  Eome  were  to  be  maintained 
in  those  countries.  Sulla  had  the  greatness  of  the  re- 
public too  much  at  heart  to  hesitate  in  the  performance  of 
his  paramount  duty,  and  therefore,  risking  rather  the  per- 
manence of  his  new  institutions  than  the  safety  of  the  state, 
he  left  Rome  with  his  army  and  proceeded  to  the  seat  of 
war  in  Greece. 

Undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  Arrange- 
him  with  his  six  legions  to  make  himself  the  acknow-  ™*{^of 
ledged  master  of  Rome.  At  any  rate  he  might  easily  have  before 
crushed  all  opposition  by  exterminating  or  expelling  every 
man  of  note  of  the  opposite  party.  But  he  preferred  to 
make  a  sort  of  compromise  with  them  by  consenting  that 
for  the  year  87  B.C.  the  consulship  should  be  occupied  by 
Cornelius  Cinna,  a  man  who  actually  belonged  to  the  party 
just  overthrown,  but  apparently  moderate  and  now  exhibit- 
ing great  zeal  for  the  realisation  of  Sulla's  plans.1  Sulla 
flattered  himself  that  he  could  make  sure  of  China's  sin- 
cerity by  making  him  publicly  take  a  solemn  oath  that  he 
would  respect  and  in  no  way  attack  the  new  order  of 
things.  At  the  same  time  Sulla  selected  Cneius  Octavius, 
a  man  of  his  own  party,  to  be  China's  colleague  in  the 
consulship,  hoping  thus  by  his  moderation  and  by  the 
balance  of  the  two  opposite  parties  to  secure  the  per- 
manence of  peace.  As  a  last  resource,  in  case  he  should 
be  mistaken,  he  had  the  command  of  a  large  army,  fully 
attached  to  his  person,  and  thus  he  possessed  the  means 

1  Dio  Cass.  Frag.  102. 
VOL.    V.  R 
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of  overawing  or  punishing  his   enemies  if  they  should 
attempt  to  disturb  the  settlement  just  made. 

Nevertheless  Sulla  had  not  yet  left  Italy,  before  pre- 

£&±?At^^ 

the  war  (89  B.C.)  the  Romans,  as  we  have  seen,'  had  every- 
where so  decidedly  gained  the  uPPer  kau^™" 
might  almost  be  regarded  as  at  an  end.  «• *™ 

federation  was  dissolved  more  by  the  concessions  of 
Romans  than  by  their  military  superiorly.     Most  of    he 
Lurgent  towns  and  peoples  were  ready  to  accept  a  full 
poSunion  with  Rome  instead  of  the  total  separation 
nd  independence  which  they  had  at  one  time  aimed  at. 


almost  that  the  old  spirit  of  the  Samnite  Pj^^J 
remembrance  of  their  obstinate  rivalry  with  Rome  ha 
JS  I  revived,  and  that  again  the  Samnite  bull  was  whet- 
tino-  his  horns  to  attack  the  Roman  wolt. 

After  the  giving  up  of  Corfinium  and  then  of  Bovumum 
as  SSySSL.  league,  the  insurgents  who  still 
pers  S  in  hostility  to  Rome  had  selected  the  strong  for- 

collected  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  and  succeeded 


Above,  p.  above, 
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the  Eomans  had  still  serious  work  on  hand  near  home.      CHAP. 

XVI 

Apart  from  the  forces  required  for  the  war  with  Mithri-          .  '  _  ^ 
dates,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  several  armies  under  arms 
in  Italy. 

Sulla,  who,  with  the  bulk  of  the  Roman  troops,  was  in  Conditions 
Campania,  had  expected,  before  starting  for  Greece,  to  be  struggle  in 
able  to  reduce  at  least  Nola.  The  civil  disturbances  which  Apulia  and 
compelled  him  to  march  upon  Rome  and  to  occupy  him- 
self with  internal  affairs  prevented  him  from  accomplish- 
ing this.  Yet  he  effected  the  conquest  of  all  the  smaller 
Campanian  towns.  In  Apulia  the  Roman  general  Cosconius 
was  succeeded  by  Quintus  Metellus  Pius,  son  of  Metellus 
Numidicns,  and  like  his  father  a  most  bitter  enemy  of 
Marius.  Metellus  was  so  far  successful  that  he  regained 
possession  of  the  important  town  of  Venusia,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  made  three  thousand  prisoners.1  In  Lucania 
and  Bruttiuin  the  insurgents  maintained  themselves  under 
Lamponius,  Clepitius,  and  Pompsedius  Silo  with  such 
determination  2  that  they  even  attempted  to  seize  Rhegium 
with  a  view  of  spreading  the  war  into  Sicily,  an  under- 
taking in  which  they  were  foiled  by  C.  Norbanus,  the 
governor  of  Sicily.3  In  the  north  Pompeius,  the  con- 
queror of  Asculum,  continued  still  in  command,  although 
all  hostilities  on  a  large  scale  were  over.  He  was  occu- 
pied with  restoring  order  in  the  districts  disturbed  by  the 
war  and  receiving  the  submission  of  those  insurgents  who 
were  tired  of  longer  resistance.4  Perhaps  he  had  also  to 
watch  the  Gauls,  and  to  prevent  their  sending  assistance 
southward  in  aid  of  the  insurgents  still  in  arms. 

The  prospects  of  the  Italians  still  in  arms  were  accord-  Defeat  and 
ingly  far  from  being  quite  hopeless.  But  now  they  suffered  p0mpse- 
a  blow  which  proved  to  be  the  deathblow  of  the  insurrec-  c!ius  Sil°- 

1  Diodor.  xxxvii.  2,  10.  2  Diodor.  xxxvii.  2,  11,  13. 

3  The  same  Norbanus  who  acted  a  popular  part  as  prosecutor  of  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Csepio  (above,  p.  94),  and  was  afterwards  himself  accused  of  the  crime 
of  maiestas.     Above,  p.  118,  n.  8. 

4  Liv.  76  :  Cn.   Pompeius   proconsul  Vestinos  et   Pelignos  in  deditionem 
accepit  (this  was  probably  a  continuation  of  his  proceedings  mentioned  above, 
p.  213).     Marsi  quoque  pacem  petierunt. 

R  2 
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BOOK  tion.  The  heroic  Pompsedius  Silo  was  overthrown  in  a 
,  VIL  _,  great  battle  by  a  Roman  army  under  Mamercus  JEmilius ; 
Collapse  of  ^e  jog^  g{x  thousand  men,  and  soon  afterwards  was  him- 
n  self  killed  in  a  second  battle  fought  against  Metellus.1 
With  him  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  whole  movement  was 
gone.  Although  Nola  and  jEsernia,  and  perhaps  several 
other  isolated  fortresses,  still  held  out,  and  although 
thousands  of  brave  men  were  still  resolved  to  continue 
the  struggle  at  any  price  without  the  least  prospect  of 
ultimate  success,  yet  from  this  time  there  was  no  longer 
unity  of  plan  or  cohesion  among  the  enemies  of  Rome. 
Their  own  strength  was  almost  exhausted.  For  a  short 
time  they  had  hoped  to  obtain  help  from  Mithridates. 
But  when  this  potentate  had  declared  that  he  would  send 
an  expedition  to  Italy  as  soon  as  he  should  have  reduced 
into  his  power  the  whole  of  Asia  and  Greece,  it  was 
evident  that  nothing  could  be  expected  from  him.  The 
war,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  Italy  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  lives,  and  which  had  desolated  vast 
districts,  was  practically  at  an  end.  The  object  of  those 
among  the  allies  who  had  aspired  to  nothing  beyond 
their  admission  into  the  Eoman  franchise  was  obtained, 
at  least  nominally.  But  as  the  nobles  proposed  to  effect 
this  admission  in  a  way  which  would  reduce  its  benefits 
to  a  minimum,  and  as  the  democratic  party  insisted  upon 
a  fair  and  full  execution  of  the  agreement  by  admitting 
the  Italians  with  the  old  citizens  into  all  the  tribes  with- 
out distinction,  there  remained  a  point  of  dispute  by  which 
those  of  the  allies,  who  were  not  satisfied  would  intrude 
themselves  into  the  internal  disputes  of  Koine,  to  side 
with  the  popular  party,  and  thus  to  continue  the  old 
battle  for  the  weakening  of  their  adversaries  on  a  new 
field.  Thus  it  happened  that  in  the  disturbances  which 
broke  out  between  Cinna  and  the  optimates  soon  after 
Sulla's  departure,  the  former  and  his  party  could  call  the 
Italians  to  side  with  them,  and  chiefly  by  their  aid  suc- 

1  Appian,  Bett.  Civ.  1,  53.     Aurel.  Viet.  63.     According  to  Orosius,  v.  18, 
the  last  battle  was  fought  against  Sulpicius. 
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ceeded  in  maintaining  their  power  during  Sulla's  absence.      CHAP. 

The  Social  war  merged  into   the   civil  war,  which  will   • r^ 

claim  our  attention  when  we  shall  have  passed  in  review 
the  victorious  career  of  Sulla  in  the  greatest  and  most 
glorious  series  of  campaigns  carried  out  by  any  Roman 
general  before  Julius  Csesar. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    FIRST   WAR   WITH    MITHRIDATES.       88-84  B.C. 

BOOK  THE  Romans  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Pergamenian 
_VIL  kingdom,  for  almost  half  a  century,  by  virtue  of  the  alleged 
Roman  op-  testament  of  King  Attalus.  The  new  acquisition,  which 
became  a  Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Asia,  had 
of  been  virtually  handed  over,  by  a  law  of  C.  Gracchus,1  to 
the  farmers  of  the  revenue  to  be  systematically  plundered. 
Being  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  possession  of  the 
republic,  the  province  of  Asia  attracted  in  crowds  the 
Roman  merchants,  money-lenders,  and  adventurers  who 
vied  with  the  annual  governors  and  their  staff  in  rapacity 
and  reckless  cruelty.  The  Asiatic  cities,  hitherto  rich 
and  prosperous,  soon  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  the 
oppressive  government  of  Rome,  like  every  other  province 
on  which  she  laid  her  benumbing  hand.  In  a  very  short 
space  of  time  the  ill-used  provincials  began  to  look  upon 
the  government  of  their  native  kings,  with  all  its  harsh- 
ness and  despotic  rigour,  as  a  lost  happiness,  which  it  was 
their  devout  wish  to  see  restored. 

Indepen-  By  tne  side  of  tne  Roman  province  several  ancient 

dent  states  principalities  continued  to  maintain  their  independence, 
nia  and7"  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia  being  the  most  important.  The 
Cappado-  former  of  these  had  at  the  time  of  the  Syrian  war  been 
governed  by  the  contemptible  Prusias,  the  devoted  client 
of  Rome,'2  and  after  his  death  it  remained  subject  to  his 
successors,  all  of  whom  bore  the  name  of  Mcoinedes.  The 
latter  comprehended  in  former  times  the  whole  width  of 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  in  its  eastern  portion,  where 
it  is  connected  with  the  larger  portion  of  the  continent, 

1  Vol.  iv.  p,  464.  *  Vol.  iii.  p.  277, 


cia. 
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from  the  Taurus  range,  the  northern  boundary  of  Cilicia,     CHAP. 

nip  to  the  Euxine  Sea  in  the  north.     But  this  country  had    ,_: 

been  long  split  into  two  parts,  Cappadocia  proper,  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  Pontic  Cappadocia, 
called  also  simply  Pontus,  the  country  stretching  from 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Armenian  mountains  to  the  sea, 
and  extending  eastward  as  far  as  Colchis,  westward  to  the 
river  Halys. 

This  country  had  never  been  incorporated  with  the  {-JJJJJ* 
Persian  monarchy — at  least  it  was  never  governed  by  a  pindence. 
satrap  sent  by  the  Great  King  ;  nor  was  it  conquered  by 
Alexander   the    Great.1      The   native   princes   owed  this 
happy  independence  partly  to  their  geographical  position 
in  the  northern  extremity  of  Asia  Minor,  partly  to  the 

Iruggedness  and  sterility  of  a  great  part  of  their  possessions. 
When  Antigonus  made  the  attempt  to  establish  a  Mace- 
donian satrapy  in  Pontus,  he  was  successfully  resisted  by 
.a  chief  who  bore  the  name  Mithridates,  derived  from  the 
Persian  god  Mithras,2  and,  to  indicate  his  opposition  to 
the  Macedonian  conquerors,  boasted  of  his  descent  from 
one  of  those   Persian   nobles  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Darius  Hystaspes,  had  overthrown  the  usurper  Smerdis.3 
A  succession  of  Pontic  princes  now  governed  the  land  g^86^ fth 
unmolested,  and,  as  it  seems,  hardly  noticed  by  the  great  pontus. 
powers.     But  when  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century 
before  our  era  a  prince  or  king  of  Pontus  called  Pharnaces 
obtained  possession  of  the  important  naval  station  and 
commercial  town  of  Sinope,  one  of  the  flourishing  Greek 
settlements  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  the  political  condition 
of  the  country  underwent  a  change.     It  had  now  become 
a  maritime  power,  and  its  former  isolation  was  succeeded 
by  international  relations  with  other   states.     This  was 
shown  even  at  the  time  of  the  third  Punic  war ;  for  in  it 
Mithridates  V.,   surnamed  Euergetes,  sent  an  auxiliary 

1  Justin,  xxxviii.  7,  2.  2  Strabo,  xii.  1,  4. 

3  Polyb.  v.  43,  1.  At  a  later  period  this  descent  does  not  seem  any  longer 
to  have  satisfied  the  Pontic  princes,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  call  themselves 
the  direct  descendants  of  the  royal  house  of  Persia. 
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BOOK     force  of  ships  and  men  to  support  the  attack  on  Carthage.1 

__' .   Thus  the  first  intercourse  between  Eome  and  Pontus  was 

one  of  friends  and  allies,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
honourable  title  of  socius  and  amicus  of  the  Roman  people, 
so  much  coveted  by  foreign  potentates,  was  even  then 
bestowed  upon  the  king. 

Friendship         The  friendship  with  Eome  became  still  more  intimate 

Borne  and    when,  at  the  time  of  the  rising  of  Aristonicus,  131  B.C.,. 

the  kings     ^ne  king  of  Pontus,  like  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 

took  up  arms  for  Eome  and  helped  to  crush  the  revolt. 

As  a  reward  for  this  service  the  king  of  Pontus  received 

from  Eome,  as  an  addition  to  his  kingdom,  the  district 

of  larger  Phrygia.2 

Death  of  About  the  year  121  B.C.  Mithridates  Euergetes  was  the 

dates  "       victim  of  a  conspiracy  in  which  his  own  queen  seems  to 
Euergetes.   nave  had  a  part.     At  any  rate  she  succeeded  him  in  the 

Career  and  ,  .  .,      ,  .    .,  , , 

character  government,  which  she  carried  on  in  the  name  of  her  son 
of  his  son.  Mithridates,  at  that  time  thirteen  years  of  age,  or, 
according  to  another  report,  only  eleven.  This  boy, 
whose  prospects  of  a  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  hereditary 
rights  were  so  gloomy  and  precarious,  grew  up  into  the 
man,  second  only  to  Hannibal  in  inextinguishable,  life- 
long hostility  to  Eome,  as  also  in  military  genius  ;  the  man 
who  with  one  blow  overthrew  the  Eoman  dominion  in 
Asia,  carried  the  war  into  Europe,  united  almost  the  whole 
eastern  world  in  an  attack  upon  the  republic,  and  resisted 
for  five-and-twenty  years  the  first  generals  of  his  time — 
a  Sulla,  a  Lucullus,  and  a  Pompeius.3  Mithridates  has 

1  Appian,  Mithr.  10. 

2  As  we  learn  from  Appian's  narrative  (Mifkr.  12-13  ;  compare  below,  p. 
254),  this  donation  was  not  effected  without  bribery,  to  which  the  Roman  nego- 
tiator Manius  Aquillius  was  accessible.     Reference  is  made  to  this  transaction 
in  a  fragment  of  a  speech  of  C.  Gracchus,  who  divided  the  Roman  agents  into 
three  classes— such  as  accepted  money  from  Mithridates,  such  as  took  it  from 
Nicomedes  of  Bithynia,  and  such  as  took  it  from  both. 

3  Justin,  xxxvii.  1,  7:  Mithridatis  ea  magnitude  fuit,  ut  non  sui  tantum 
temporis,  verum  etiam  superioris  setatis,  omnes  reges  maiestate  superaverit,bel- 
laque  cum  Romanis  per  xlvi  annos  varia  victoria  gesserit,  cum  eum  summi 
imperatores,  Sulla,  Lucullus  ceterique,  in  summa  Cn.  Pompeius,  ita  vicerint, 
ut  maior  clariorque  in  restaurando  bello  resurgeret,  damnisque  suis  terribilior 
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not  inappropriately  been  called  the  Great,  if  that  name  is     CHAP, 
due  to  a  man  who,  by  his  own  personal  energy,  with  small   >_ — ,_1^ 
means  undertakes  and  carries  out  great  things.     At  any 
rate  he  proved  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  Rome  than 
those  rulers  of  Macedonia  and    Syria  who  styled  them- 
selves the  successors  of  the  great  Alexander,  and  if  he  has 
not  acquired  a  title  to  the  admiration  of  succeeding  ages, 
he  has  left  a  name  behind  which  can  never  be  pronounced 
without  respect. 

The  Eomans  could  never  rise  to  the  elevation  of  mind  Roman 
that    is    just  to   enemies.      As   they   found   a   patriotic  if^s*161 
pleasure  in  slandering  Pyrrhus,  Hannibal,  Perseus,  and  character. 
Jugurtha,   they  did  all   in  their  power  to   blacken  the 
memory  of   Mithridates.1      But   we   are   not   obliged   to 
accept  as  impartial  truth  all  that  they  say  of  his  barbarity, 
his  faithlessness,  his  sanguinary  cruelty,  and  all  his  other 
sins  and  vices.     We  may  be  sure,  even  without  external 
evidence,  that  much  of  this  is  untrue,  or  at  least  exag- 
gerated.2    Not  less  certain  is  it  that  a  ruler  must  have 
possessed    ability   and    even    genius   who   succeeded   in 

redderetur.     Denique  ad  postremum  non  vi  hostili  victus  sed  voluntaria  morte 
in  avito  regno  senex  herede  filio  decessit. 

1  One  exception  should  not  be  overlooked.     Velleius  (11,  18)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  :    Mithridates  Ponticus   rex,  vir  neque   silendus  neque 
dicendus  sine  cura,  bello  acerrimus,  virtute  eximius,  aliquando  fortuna,  semper 
animo  maximus,  consiliis  dux,  miles  manu,  odio  in  Romanes  Hannibal.     The 
judgment  and  sincerity  of  Velleius  have  hitherto  not  been  sufficiently  acknow- 

3cl,  especially  in  that  part  of  his  history  which  deals  with  the  life  of 
Tiberius.      Appian  (Mithr.  112)  says  of  Mithridates:  <f>oj/i/cbs   5e  /col  wfjibs  es 
ras  -tiv.     Yet  he  admits  that  rb  <pp6vi)fj.a  Si    l\v  del  KO.V  rats  trvfjupopats  peyas 
/cat  <f>fp£irovos. 

2  Compare  the  sensible  remarks  of  Merivale,  History  of  the  Eomans  under 
the  Empire,  i.  p.  34  :  '  The  character  of  the  great  king  of  Pontus  has  come 
down  to  us  laden  with  all  the  crimes  that  the  malevolence  of  his  rivals  could 
fasten  upon  it ;  and  in  estimating  it  we  must  never  forget  that  the  sources 

whence  our  historians  drew  their  information  were  the  contemporary 
itives  of   xmscrupulous  adversaries.  .  .  .  We   have  too  many  proofs  of 
malignity  of  the  Roman  writers  to  pay  any  respect  to  their  estimate  of 
character  of  their  enemies.     The  abilities  which  the  eastern  despot  exhi- 
bited may  naturally  raise  a  prejudice  in  his  favour ;  and  when  we  consider 
in  addition  the  moderation  and  magnanimity  which  he  displayed  on  several 
sious,  we  shall  be  less  inclined  to  find  explanations  of  the  atrocities  imputed 
him  in  the  personal  cruelty  to  which  the  Romans  referred  them.' 
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BOOK      building  up  a  powerful  kingdom  out  of  such  unpromising 
^  ^  heterogeneous  elements,  in  training  half-savage  tribes  to 

civil  and  military  order,  and  maintaining  his  power  during 
a  long  life.  Brutal  cruelty,  cunning,  and  treachery,  even 
military  ability  alone,  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  such 
results.  Qualities  are  wanted  which  impartial  history 
must  acknowledge  to  be  the  virtues  of  a  wise  and  beneficent 
ruler.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Mithridates  possessed 
such  virtues  in  a  high  degree,  virtues  which  remind  us  of 
Hannibal, Viriathus,  Masinissa,  Philip,  and  Alexander,  and, 
to  name  one  character  of  modern  times,  Peter  the  Great 
of  Russia.  One  thing  only  was  wanting — final  success. 
Greek  edu-  Mithridates  was  born  and  bred  at  Sinope,  the  centre 
Mithri°  °^  Greek  commerce  and  enterprise  in  the  countries  round 
dates.  the  great  basin  of  the  Euxine,  and,  since  the  conquest  of 
the  father  of  Mithridates,  the  principal  town  of  the 
Poiitine  kingdom.  Sinope  was  a  Greek  town  as  much  as 
Miletus  or  Alexandria,  and  thus  the  education  of  Mithri- 
dates was  essentially  Greek,  a  circumstance  which  in  a 
large  measure  explains  his  intellectual  superiority,  and 
enabled  him  more  easily  to  control  and  sway  the  barbarians 
subject  to  his  sceptre.1  That  he  had  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  whole  culture  of  the  Greeks 
can  be  neither  maintained  nor  denied.  But  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  and  literature  of  the  G  reeks, 
with  their  art  and  sciences,  their  political  and  military 
principles,  must  have  been  wide  enough  to  place  im- 
mense intellectual  resources  at  his  command,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish him  completely  from  the  purely  Asiatic  rulers  of 
the  Armenian  and  Parthian  kingdoms.  He  certainly  found 
his  chief  support  in  Hellenic  civilisation.  It  was  among 

1  We  are  justified  in  thinking  highly  of  the  mental  powers  of  Mithridates. 
Nevertheless  we  must  characterize  as  a  ridiculous  exaggeration  what  is  re- 
lated of  his  knowledge  of  twenty-two  languages.  Probably  somebody  had 
declared  that  Mithridates  did  not  understand  Greek  alone,  but  also  the 
language  or  languages  of  his  native  Asiatic  subjects.  To  make  this  vague 
statement  circumstantial,  some  over-clever  narrator  counted  up  twenty-two 
names  of  tribes  subject  to  his  sway  at  one  time  or  another,  imagined  that  each 
of  these  spoke  a  distinct  language,  and  inferred  that  Mithridates  must  have 
been  able  to  converse  in  each. 
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Greeks  that  he  selected  his  ablest  servants  in  peace  and  CHAP. 
war,  and  he  showed  his  clear  judgment  and  his  superiority  * 
over  the  paltry  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  common  run  of 
Asiatic  despots  by  his  happy  selection  of  ministers  and 
by  the  unwavering  continuance  of  the  confidence  which 
he  placed  in  them.1  These  qualities  are  to  be  valued  the 
more  highly,  as  after  all  he  was  not  able  entirely  to  root 
out  the  innate  element  of  his  Asiatic  character,  in  which 
distrust  and  faithlessness  form  a  considerable  ingredient, 
and  as  from  his  earliest  youth  he  had  to  battle  with 
intriguing  and  insidious  enemies,  and  was  always  obliged 
to  be  on  the  watch  for  schemes  against  his  life  and 

dominion. 

The  youth  of  Mithridates  has  been  early  adorned  with  £•«££ 
an   almost   supernatural   halo   of   wonderful   events  and  early  years 
adventures.2     In  the  year  of  his  birth  (about  130  B.C.),  as  *™™>* 
in  that  of  his  accession,  terrifying  comets  shone  by  night 
with  the  brightness  of  the  midday  sun,  and  stretched  their 
tails  over  a  full  quarter  of  the  sky.     The  child's  guardians 
turned   traitors   and    sought   his   life.3      He   became   by 

>  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  conduct  of  Antiochus  and  his  treatment 
of  Hannibal.     Vol.  iii.  p.  94. 

2  Justin,  xxxvii.  2. 

3  Justin  xxxvii.  2,  4 :  Puer  tutorum  insidias  passus  est,  qm  eum  fero  equo 
impositum  equitare  iacularique  cogebant.     Qui  conatus  cum  eos  fefellissent, 
supra   aetatem  regente  equum   Mithridate,   veneno  eum  appetivere.      Quo 
metuens  antidote  saepius  bibit,  et  ita  se  adversus  insidias  exquisitis  tutioribus 
remediis  stagnavit,  ut  ne  volens  quidem  senex  veneno  mon  potuerit. 

silly  stories  have  been  implicitly  believed  till  now.  Among  the  antidotes 
which  the  ingenious  Mitliridates  discovered  in  his  youth  and  tried  all  his 
life  was  one  of  particular  efficacy  which  bore  his  own  name.  The  receipt 
for  this  drug,  written  by  the  king's  own  hand,  and  preserved  among  his  secret 
papers,  was,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxiii.  77),  discovered  by 
Cn.  Pompeius,  and  at  his  order  translated  by  his  freedman  Lenseus.  Pliny  s 
1  report  of  this  wonderful  receipt  deserves  to  be  read  in. the  original :  In  pecu- 
liar! commentario  ipsius  manu  compositionem  antidoti,  e  duabus  nucibus  siccis, 
item  ficis  totidem  et  rutse  foliis  viginti  simul  tritis  addito  salis  grano;  et  qui 
hoc  ieiunus  sumat,  nullum  venenum  nociturum  illo  die.  It  is  surprising  that 
this  simple  remedy  has  never  been  generally  applied.  But  the  medical  genius 
of  Mithridates  was  not  confined  to  the  discovery  of  one  antidote.  He  had  found 
out  by  experience  that  the  blood  of  Pontic  ducks  was  also  efficacious  as  an 
antidote  because  they  feed  on  poisonous  herbs  (Gellius,  xvii.  16.  Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  xxv.  3).  It  was  then,  and  perhaps  is  now,  believed  that  certain  precious 
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necessity  bold  and  crafty,  fled  from  the  royal  palace,  and 
evaded  his  persecutors  for  years  by  roaming  through  the 
woods,  living  by  the  chase  of  wild  beasts,  and  leading  the 
life  of  a  homeless  adventurer.  Thus  his  body  was 
strengthened  and  he  grew  up  hardened  to  every  feat  of 
daring  or  endurance,  a  matchless  horseman  and  soldier. 
Afterwards  he  came  into  possession  of  his  rightful  throne 
by  force,  killing  his  brother  and  imprisoning  his  mother. 
Then,  like  Peter  the  Great,  he  suddenly  left  his  kingdom 
and  travelled  about  in  Asia,  in  order  to  study  foreign 
lands  and  peoples.  On  his  return  he  found  treason  at 
home,  and  punished  his  queen  and  his  sister  with  death 
for  having  conspired  against  him. 

Seizing  the  government  with  a  firm  hand,  he  im- 
mediately set  about  the  task  of  extending  his  do- 
minions over  the  coastlands  of  the  Euxine  eastward 
and  northward.  He  subdued  Colchis,  so  long  the  land  of 
fables,  the  country  of  the  Bosporani  on  the  Tauric 
peninsula  and  round  the  coasts  of  the  Mseotic  Sea,  with 
all  the  Greek  settlements  round  about.  He  carried  his 
victorious  arms  into  the  steppes  of  Sarmatia,  subjected 
the  Roxolani,  the  Bastarni  and  Scythians,  and  all  the 
warlike  tribes  far  to  the  westward  even  to  the  mouths 
of  the  great  river  Ister  and  to  the  confines  of  Thrace, 
countries  which  up  to  that  time  were  an  almost  unexplored 
world.1  Thus  he  became  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  the 
king  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  which  his  ships  commanded 
as  far  as  the  Thracian  Bosporus.  The  political  con- 
juncture was  favourable  to  him.  Rome  was  almost 
paralysed  since  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  by  internal  dis- 
turbances, and  too  much  occupied  with  the  harassing 
wars  with  Jugurtha  and  the  barbarians  of  the  north  to 
pay  much  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  far  East,  and  to 
look  upon  the  increase  of  power  of  the  Pontic  kings  as 
likely  to  disturb  their  Asiatic  possessions.  Mithridates 

stones  possessed  magic  powers  of  healing  diseases.  A  certain  Zachalias  of 
Babylon  demonstrated  this  in  a  book  dedicated  to  Mithridates.  Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  xxxvii.  60.  l  Strabo,  i.  2,  1. 
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was  thus  encouraged  to  aspire  to  a  further  extension  of     CHAP. 

XVTT 

territory,  and  he  began  to  cast  his  eyes  on  Asia  Minor  as    , L^ 

the  real  seat  of  a  great  and  powerful  dominion. 

On  the  western  confines  of  Pontus  the  whole  sea  coast  Struggle 
as  far  west  as  Bithynia,  with  a  considerable  breadth  of 
land,  was  known  as  Paphlagonia,  an  independent  princi- 
pality  governed  by  its  own  native  princes,  all  of  whom  for  the 
bore  in  succession  the  name  Pylsemenes.  On  the  death  of  ^aphi 
the  last  of  these  princes  there  seems  to  have  been  no  gonia. 
native  claimant  to  the  vacant  throne,  and  accordingly  the 
two  nearest  neighbours,  Mithridates  of  Pontus  and  .Nico- 
medes  of  Bithynia,  a  descendant  of  the  wretched  Prusias, 
tried  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  Mithridates  was  at  no 
loss  for  a  pretext  or  a  legal  title.  He  had  learnt  some- 
thing from  the  Romans,  and  gave  out  that  the  land  of 
Paphlagonia  had  been  formally  bequeathed  to  his  father 
in  a  testament  of  the  late  ruler.1  Nicomedes  was  not 
behindhand.  He  had  a  pretender  in  readiness,  whom  he 
called  Pylsemenes,  and  in  whose  name  as  rightful  heir  he 
claimed  to  take  possession  of  the  land  for  himself.  Ac- 
cording to  Justin's  account2  the  two  kings  acted  in 
concert,  and  had  agreed  to  divide  the  land  between  them. 
But  such  an  agreement  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the 
formal  claims  made  by  each,  while  it  is  clear  from  what 
followed  that  Mithridates  and  Nicomedes  were  opposed  to 
each  other  from  the  first  in  a  way  which  rendered  com- 
bined action  impossible.  Nicomedes,  by  the  geographical 
position  of  his  country  in  close  proximity  to  the  province 
of  Asia,  was  directly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  Rome, 
while  Mithridates,  owing  to  the  greater  distance  of  his 
possessions,  was  more  the  master  of  his  own  resolutions. 
It  was  manifestly  the  policy  of  Rome  to  favour  the  former, 
and  to  make  of  him  an  ally  who  might  be  useful  in  a  col- 
lision with  the  far  more  dangerous  Mithridates.  Rome 
therefore  looked  on  approvingly  when  Nicomedes  placed 
his  client  Pylsemenes  as  lawful  ruler  on  the  throne,  and 
left  to  him  the  task  of  expelling  Mithridates  from  that 

1  Justin,  xxxviii.  5,  4.  2  Justin,  xxxvii.  4, 
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part  of  the  country  which  he  had  overrun  and  occupied 
by  force.  As  the  Cirabric  war  was  still  hanging  over 
Italy,  the  Romans  did  not  feel  themselves  justified  in 
taking  active  steps  for  the  enforcement  of  their  decision.1 
Their  hesitation  encouraged  Mithridates  to  persist  in  his 
enterprise.  He  had  not  forgotten  that  some  time  before 
Phrygia  Major  had  been  granted  to  his  father  as  a  reward 
for  his  services  in  the  war  with  Aristonicus.2  This  land 
had  been  taken  from  him  again  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  or  rather  before  he  had  secured  himself  on  his 
throne,  under  the  pretext  that  Manius  Aquillius,  the 
Roman  negotiator  who  had  settled  the  affairs  of  Asia 
after  the  defeat  of  Aristonicus,  had  been  bribed  by 
Mithridates  Euergetes.  No  doubt  this  was  true,3  but 
it  was  hardly  fair  to  revoke,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Roman  agents  had  been  dishonest,  a  gift  which  had  been 
formally  made  and  sanctioned.  Mithridates  called  it 
brutal  injustice  done  to  a  helpless  orphan  child,  and  it 
made  him  the  implacable  enemy  of  Rome.  Without 
heeding  the  injunctions  of  the  Roman  messengers  who 
asked  him  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Paphlagonia,  he 
even  invaded  Galatia  and  seized  a  portion  of  this  land. 
Rome  looked  on  without  venturing  to  interfere,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  better  times.4 

The  next  object  for  the  ambition  of  the  two  covetous 

1  It  was  in  the  year  103  B.C.  that  Saturninus  laid  violent  hands  on  the 
ambassadors  of  Mithridates  in  Rome  (above,  p.  154).     It  is  probable  that  this 
embassy  had  reference  to  the  Paphlagonian  disputes. 

2  Justin,  xxxvii.  1,  2 ;  xxxviii.  5,  3.     Above,  p.  248. 

3  According  to  Appian  (Mitkrid.  12)  Mithridates  argued  that  Phrygia  had 
been  <nven  to  his  father  as  a  reward  for  his  share  in  the  overthrow  of  Aristo- 
nicwi,  and  moreover  that  he  had  bought  it  for  a  large  sum  of  money.     tpvyUar 
8£  fcrvfour   eVl   'Apurroviictp  napa   TOV  tperepov   o-TpariryoS   5o0e?<rai/  re  Kai  ovX 
foffov  Trapa  rov  avrov  ffrparnyov  iroXXw  jcpijfidruv  ^vi\^vf\v.     Later  on  like- 
wise (Mithrid.   13)  Mithridates  is  accused  of  having  obtained  Phrygia  by 
bribing  the  Roman  prator.   We  know,  moreover,  that  M'.  Aquillius,  the  praetor, 
was  prosecuted  in  Rome  for  the  offence  and  acquitted,  in  spite  of  evidence 
sufficient  to  prove  him  guilty  of  having  taken  bribes  (<ra<pS>s  S^poSoK^s, 
Appian,  Bell  Civ.i.  22).  No  transaction  can  rest  on  better  concurring  evidence. 

4  Justin,  xxxvii.  4,  9  :  Ludibrio  habiti  legati  Romam  revertuntur. 
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kings  was  Cappadocia.1     Nicomedes  seems  to  have  been  CHAP. 

.  XVII 
the  first  to  make  the  attempt  to  seize  this  country.     The  ' 


ossesson 


murder  of  the  king  Ariarathes  VI.  served  as  the  ostensible 
pretext.  This  murder  had  been  committed  by  a  native 
insurgent  called  Gordius,  who  after  the  deed  fled  to  Mithri- 
dates  and  remained  in  his  service,  where  he  seems  to  have 
occupied  an  influential  position  for  a  long  time.  The  wife 
of  the  murdered  prince,  a  sister  of  Mithridates,  took 
refuge  with  Nicomedes,  who  married  her,  and  thereupon 
invaded  Cappadocia  to  take  possession  of  it  for  himself. 
In  this  attempt  he  was  thwarted  by  Mithridates,  who  ex- 
pelled him  by  force  of  arms  and  established  on  the  throne 
of  Cappadocia  his  nephew  Ariarathes,  a  young  son  of  the 
murdered  king,  giving  him  the  murderer  Gordius  as 
guardian  and  regent.  Disputes  breaking  out  between  the 
regent  and  the  young  Ariarathes,  Mithridates  entered  the 
country  with  an  army,  and,  as  is  related,  cut  down  his 
nephew  with  his  own  hand.2 

In  this  way  one  crime  is  followed  by  another,  and  we  Interfrr- 
are  bewildered  in  bhe  vain  attempt  to  unravel  the  meshes 


of  the  dark  plots.  Neither  of  the  rivals  seems  to  have  kin8  °f 
shrunk  from  any  deed  of  treachery  or  murder.  In  the  On  the  side 
family  of  an  Asiatic  potentate  it  was  easy  to  find  a  genuine  °f  Mithn- 
or  spurious  SOE,  and  so  both  kings  pushed  their  own 
interests  by  putting  forward  some  wretched  puppet  as  the 
heir  of  Ariarathes  VI.,  and  claimant  to  the  throne.  At 
length  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  thinking  to  profit  by 
the  disputes  of  the  two  rivals,  sent  an  army  into  Cappa- 
docia to  support  the  king  set  up  by  Mithridates  against 
the  pretender  put  forward  by  Nicomedes.  He  hoped  by 
the  aid  he  was  giving  to  Mithridates  to  obtain  the  alliance 
of  that  prince  against  the  Parthian  princes  who  pretended 
to  be  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  and 
as  such  to  have  claims  to  the  dominion  over  Armenia. 

In  the  year  92  B.C.,  the  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Settlement 
Social  war  in  Italy,  Sulla  was  in  Cilicia  as  prsetor,  engaged  qlmrreei  by 

1  Justin,  xxxviii.  1.  -  Ibid.  Sulla. 
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principally  in  suppressing  the  piracy  which  was  paralysing 
the  trade  of  the  eastern  seas.  He  was  charged  with  a 
commission  to  settle  the  dispute  about  the  possession  of 
Cappadocia.  Sulla  performed  this  task  with  ability, 
resolution,  and  despatch.  Taking  with  him  a  small  body 
of  troops  which  he  had  been  able  to  collect  in  Cilicia,  he 
crossed  the  mountain  range  of  the  Taurus  which  sepa- 
rated Cilicia  from  Cappadocia,  penetrated  into  the  latter 
country,  drove  Grordius  and  Tigranes  out  of  it,  and  set  up 
a  native  called  Ariobarzanes  as  king.  Mithridates  seems 
to  have  been  cowed  by  Sulla's  boldness.  He  yielded  to  cir- 
cumstances, withdrew  his  pretender  from  Cappadocia,  and 
even  promised  to  evacuate  Paphlagonia  and  to  restore 
independence  to  the  Scythian  chiefs  whom  he  had  sub- 
dued. It  was  more  the  terror  of  the  Eoman  name  than 
the  arms  of  Sulla  that  produced  such  a  rapid  and  decisive 
result.  Sulla  could  go  so  far  as  to  assume  the  attitude  of 
supreme  arbiter  of  all  Asia.  He  called  before  him  not  only 
Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armenia,  but  also  a  messenger  of 
the  great  king  of  Parthia,  who  pretended  to  be  legitimate 
successor  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  and  looked  upon  the 
dominion  of  all  Asia  as  belonging  by  rights  to  him. 
Sulla  was  thus  the  first  Roman  who  entered  into  direct 
relations  with  this  prince,  and  with  true  Roman  pride  he 
insisted  on  occupying  the  place  of  honour  and  taking  his 
seat  between  the  Armenian  and  the  Parthian  in  the  con- 
ference which  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Euphrates. 

Sulla's  mission  was  to  all  appearance  a  complete 
success.  He  could  boast  on  his  return  to  Rome  that  he 
had  settled  the  affairs  of  Asia.1  But  in  reality  very  little 
had  been  effected.  Ariobarzanes,  the  king  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Cappadocia  by  Sulla,  was  utterly  incompetent  to 
fill  a  position  of  so  much  danger.  His  opponents,  though 
yielding  for  the  moment,  waited  only  for  an  opportunity 
to  recover  what  they  had  lost.  Nor  had  they  to  wait  long. 

1  On  his  return  Sulla  was  threatened  with  a  prosecution  for  bribery  by  a 
certain  C.  Censorinus.  The  action  was  never  brought,  and  the  reasons  for  this 
are  not  reported. 
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The  very  next  year  (91  B.C.)  threw  the  Eoman  common-  CHAP 
wealth  into  renewed  convulsions.  The  agitation  of  ^VIIL^ 
Livins  Drusus  and  the  great  insurrection  of  the  allies 
throughout  Italy  paralysed  the  action  of  Koine  in  her 
foreign  relations  and  tempted  the  Asiatic  princes  to 
resume  their  plans  of  conquest.  On  the  instigation  of 
Mithridates  Gordius  and  Tigranes  again  invaded  Cappa- 
docia,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  expelling  the  weak  Ario- 
barzanes,  who  had  no  alternative  left  him  but  to  hasten  to 
Eome  and  there  implore  help.  About  this  time  Nicornedes 
II.  of  Bithynia  died,  and  his  death  opened  the  prospect  of 
a  war  of  succession  in  this  kingdom  also,  which  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  Rome  as  the  principal  outwork  of 
their  Asiatic  dominions.  Mithridates  prompted  a  younger 
son  of  the  late  king's,  called  Socrates  the  Good  (Chrestos), 
to  claim  the  throne  for  himself,  and  invaded  the  country 
with  an  armed  force  to  expel  the  elder  brother  Nicornedes 
III.,  the  rightful  heir  and  successor.  There~was  reason  to 
apprehend  that  if  both  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  power  hostile  bo  Eome,  the  province  of 
A.sia  might  be  exposed  to  serious  danger.  It  was  high 
time  for  Eome  to  show  the  utmost  energy,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  aggressive  policy  of  Mithridates  and  Tigranes. 

Meanwhile  the  Social  war  had  broken   out,   and  the  Mission  of 
Eomans  were  beset  with  far  more  serious  questions  than  Mau.iu.s 

, -i  . .  Aquillius 

the  restoration  of  peace  and  order  in  the  far  East.  No  to  Asia, 
army  could  be  spared  for  foreign  service,  and  the  senate 
could  do  nothing  but  send  an  ambassador  to  Asia  and 
attem'pt  to  gain  its  ends,  as  had  often  been  done  before, 
by  gentle  persuasion  backed  by  the  magic  power  of  the 
Eoman  name.  Unfortunately,  the  man  sent  out  with  this 
delicate  commission  thought  differently.  His  very  name 
was  ominous.  It  was  the  same  as  that  of  his  father, 
Manius  Aquillius,  the  conqueror  of  Aristonicus,  who 
had  organized  the  province  of  Asia  and  had  been  induced 
by  the  bribes  of  the  elder  Mithridates  to  award  to  him 
the  province  of  Phrygia  Major.1  Aquillius  was  a  brave 

1  Above,  p.  248,  n. 
VOL.    V.  S 
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and  meritorious  officer,  but,  like  his  father  and  all  the 
members  of    the  Eoman  nobility,   he    looked  upon   the 
public  service  as  the  means  for  accumulating  a  fortune. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  the  servile  war  in  Sicily,1  and 
bore  the  proofs  of   his    military  courage  in  honourable 
scars  on  his  breast.     But  after  the  overthrow  of  the  slaves 
he  had  been  accused  of  embezzlement,  and  had  escaped 
condemnation  only  through  the  skilful  defence  of  M.  Anto- 
nius,  the  first  forensic  orator  of  the  time.2     In  nominat- 
ing him  for  the  embassy  in  the  East,  where  his  father  had 
earned  such  scandalous  notoriety,  the  senate  made  a  very 
unlucky  choice.  On  his  arrival  in  Asia  he  found  a  small  force 
under  the  command  of  the  praetor  L.  Cassius,  and  thought 
that  with  this  body  of  men  and  some  additional    levies 
that  might  be  hurriedly  made,  he  could  impose  uponMithri- 
dates  and  act  with  becoming  authority.     It  appears  that 
meanwhile  Nicomedes  of  Bithynia  had  been  able  to  beat 
off  the  attack  of  his  brother  Socrates,  and  that  the  latter 
had  been  murdered,  as  was  alleged  by  Mithridates  himself, 
who  by  this  treacherous  deed   wished  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  the  Romans.     The  fact  is  that  up  to  this  time 
he  had  not  taken  any  open   steps  which  might  justify  a 
declaration  of  war  against  him.     All  that  he  had  hitherto 
done  in  the  matter  of  the  Cappadocian  succession  had 
been    done    indirectly   through    Gordius   and   Tigranes. 
Mithridates  himself  still  wore  the  mask  of  a  friend  and 
ally  of  the  Eoman  people. 

His  im  It  was  therefore  possible  for  Aquillius  to  treat  him  as 

perious        well  disposed,  and  to  call  upon  him  to  co-operate  with 

«&£•    Rome  for  the  restoration  of  order,  and  for  placing  Ario- 

dates"          barzanes  again  on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia.  Mithridates 

had  now  to  take  up  a  decided  position.     Whilst  he  was 

hesitating  what  to  do,  Nicomedes,  at  the  instigation  of  the 

Romans,  advanced  against  him  with  an  armed  force,  and 

threatened  the  town  of  Amastris  on  the  Paphlagoman 

coast,  which,  as  we  infer  from  this  incident,  was  hel 

1  Above,  p.  146. 

2  Cicero,  Verr.  v.  1.     De  Or  at.  28,  45,  47. 
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Mithridates  at  that  time,  and  had  probably  fallen  into  his     CHAP. 
hands  when  he  first  invaded  the  country  after  the  death   .  XVU' 
of  the  late  king.     Mithridates  now  appealed  to  his  right 
as  an  independent  king  and  as  an  ally  of  Rome,  and  asked 
that   the   Romans   should   either   protect  him  from  the 
attack  of  Nicomedes,  or  not  interfere  if  he  defended  him- 
self, adding  that  he  was  ready  to  lay  the  quarrel  before- 
the  Eoman  senate,  and  to  abide  by  its  decision.     Nothing 
could  be  more  reasonable  than  this  request.      But  the 
Roman  agent,  without  waiting  for  further  instructions  from 
home,  thought  that  he  could  go  so  far  as  to  demand  from 
Mithridates  unconditional  submission.     He  may  perhaps 
have  been  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  result  of  the  mission  of 
Sulla,  who  had  carried  his  point  without  having  a  great 
military  force  at  his  command.     He  therefore  addressed 
Pelopidas,  the  representative  of  Mithridates,  in  haughty 
terms,  and  peremptorily  ordered  his    master  to  abstain 
from  attacking   Mcomedes,   though    the  latter  was  the 
aggressor  and  was  continually  advancing.     It  seems  that 
this  advance   convinced   Aquillius  that  Mithridates  was 
unable  to  resist,  and  he  resolved  to  crush  the  troublesome 
barbarian  at  once.     Having  collected  three  considerable 
corps,  he  took  up  a  position  on  the  frontiers  of  Pontus 
and  in  Cappadocia,   with   L.   Cassius  and  Q.  Oppius  in 
command  under  him.     The  first  year  of  the  Social  war 
was  meanwhile  past,  and  Rome  had  weathered  the  storm. 
The  hope  might  be  entertained  that  bold  action  would 
also   in   Asia  be   crowned   with   success,    and    Aquillius 
thought  that  he  was  the  man  to  achieve  it. 

But  these  calculations  were  made  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Mithridates  it  is 
true,  had  hitherto  avoided  an  open  rupture  with  Rome ; 
b  was  prudence,  not  cowardice,  that  had  thus  far 
restrained  him.  The  Romans  were  soon  to  learn  the 
daring  character  of  the  man  whose  hostility  they  now 
provoked  with  a  light  heart.  Mithridates,  on  discovering 
that  it  was  the  settled  determination  of  the  Romans  to 
treat  him  as  an  enemy,  turned  to  bay  and  undertook  the 
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contest  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  untamed  spirit,  giv- 
ing a  free  course  to  the  passions  long  nursed  and  hidden 
in  his  breast.  He  showed  that  he  was  not  only  a  hero,  but 
a  barbarian,  and  henceforth  was  not  content  with  resist- 
ance and  defence  alone.  He  was  breathing  revenge,  and  his 
audacious  aim  was  to  expel  the  Eomans  from  the  dominion 
of  Asia,  nay,  to  renew  the  attempt  of  Pyrrhus  and  Han- 
nibal, and  to  aim  a  deadly  blow  at  the  centre  and  seat  of 
the  Eoman  power  in  Italy. 

At  the  time  when  the  war  with  Rome  broke  out, 
Mithridates  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood.1  His  whole 
life  hitherto  may  be  regarded  as  a  preparation  for  the 
great  contest  which  was  to  be  the  task  of  his  life.  He 
had  gone  through  the  school  of  a  soldier  and  a  general. 
His  fleet  of  four  hundred  ships  of  war  commanded  the 
Euxine  Sea  as  far  as  the  Bosporus.  His  army,  composed 
of  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  mountainous  districts  in 
north-eastern  Asia  Minor,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  steppes 
of  the  Crimea  and  Southern  Eussia,  was  drilled  and  com- 
manded by  excellent  leaders,  and  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  two  hundred  arid  fifty  thousand  foot  and  forty  thousand 
horse.  This  huge  force,  it  is  true,  had  no  unity  of  organi- 
zation, equipment,  or  national  feeling.  It  resembled  in 
its  motley  composition  the  hordes  which  the  kings  of 
Persia,  and  afterwards  those  of  Syria,  used  to  collect,  and 
which  small  armies  of  Macedonians  or  Eomans  had  scat- 
tered like  chaff.  But  the  more  must  we  admire  the 
genius  of  Mithridates  and  his  generals,  who  with  such 
troops  were  able  to  resist  for  years,  and  not  without  credit, 
the  tried  discipline  of  the  Eomau  legions  and  their  ablest 
and  most  experienced  leaders. 

To  strengthen  his  own  resources  Mithridates  had 
rivetted  the  friendship  of  the  Armenian  king  Tigranes,  by 
giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  by  concluding 
with  him  a  formal  alliance,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that 

1  He  was  about  thirty-six  years  old,  and  his  nominal  reign  had  extended  to 
twenty-three  years,  of  which  a  great  portion  was  occupied  by  the  regency  of 
his  mother.  Justin  xxxviti,  8,  1. 
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in  the  conquests  to  be  made  in  Asia  Tigranes  was  to  receive  CHAP. 
all  the  movable  booty.1  At  the  same  time  the  latter  _:_^__^ 
received  a  promise  of  help  from  the  king  of  Pontus  in 
case  the  Parthian  king  should  try  to  make  good  his  claim 
to  the  inheritance  of  Darius  by  threatening  the  independ- 
ence of  Armenia.  Not  content  with  this  alliance,.  Mithri- 
dates  tried  to  strengthen  his  position  by  good  relations 
with  Syria  and  Egypt,  whence  he  procured  experienced 
sailors  for  his  fleet,  and  no  doubt  expected  to  obtain  other 
material  aid.  His  messengers  went  even  to  the  king  of 
Numidia,  to  the  warlike  tribes  of  Thrace,  and.  to  the  in- 
surgent Italians,  endeavouring  everywhere  to  stir  up  or 
to  inflame  hostility  to  Kome  by  holding  out  the  prospect 
of  his  co-operation  with  them.  But  his  most  eager  and 
useful  allies  he  found  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood 
among  the  populations  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Asia.  Here  the  weight  of  Roman  rule,2  the 
exactions  and  vexations  of  the  tax-gatherers,  the  rapacity 
and  cruelty  of  the  governors,  the  injustice  practised  by 
the  Roman  courts  under  the  judges  of  the  equestrian 
order,  had  generated  such  deep-seated  hatred  of  every- 
thing Roman,  that  any  deliverer  from  this  servitude  was 
sure  to  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm.3 

These  feelings  of  hostility  were  shared  to  an  almost  State  of 
equal  degree  by  the  people  of   Greece  and  Macedonia,  M^"f0m 
which  had  now  been  so  long  under  the  grinding  dominion  niaand 
of  Rome,  that  in  addition  to  their  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence they  had  lost  all  that  had  been  left  to  them  of  their 
former  wealth  and  prosperity.     Mithridates  was  therefore 

1  Justin,  xxxviii.  3,  5.     This  agreement  was  essentially  the  same  which  the 
Romans  themselves  had  made  with  the  JEtolians  in  the  Hannibalic  war.     See 
vol.  ii.  p.  411. 

2  Justin  (xxxviii.  7,  8)  attributes  the  following  words  to  Mithridates:  Tan- 
tumque  me  avida  expectat  Asia,  ut   etiam  ATocibus  vocet ;  adeo   illis   odium 
Romanorum  incussit  rapacitas  proconsulum,   sectio   publicanorum,    calumnia 
litium. 

3  Comp.  Merivale,  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  i.  p.  34  :  '  It  is 
evident  that  even  the  capricious   tyranny  of  Oriental  despotism  was  preferred 
to  all  the  benefits  of  European  civilisation,  blighted  as  they  were  by  the 
matic  rapacity  of  the  Roman  governors/ 
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BOOK     justified   in   his   expectation  of  meeting   with   a  hearty 
^__r-J  —  .  welcome  in  Greece,  if  he   appeared  as  the  deliverer  from 

Roman  bondage. 
Growth  The  detestable  government  of  Borne  had,  indeed,  not 

and  extent 

of  piracy,  only  alienated  the  provincials  by  direct  oppression  ;  it 
,had  by  its  ineompetency  and  negligence  exposed  them  to 
;be  plundered,  and  their  trade  to  be  disturbed,  by  an  ever- 
increasing  band  of  sea  robbers-  These  outlaws  were,  as 
the  enemies  of  Rome,  the  natural  allies  of  Mithridates. 
They  had  grown  to  be  a  real  power.  Their  ships  were 
seen  and  dreaded  in  every  corner  -of  the  eastern  seas,  and 
they  not  only  preyed  on  the  property  of  private  traders, 
but  molested  fleets  of  transport  belonging  to  the  state, 
and  in  fact  made  the  communication  between  Rome  and 
her  transmarine  possessions  precarious  and  irregular. 

Fidelity  of         From  the  spirit  of  general  disaffection  and  hostility  to 

dians  to  Rome  only  a  few  towns  remained  free,  and  the  foremost 
of  these  was  the  spirited  island-commonwealth  of  Rhodes. 
It  was  most  fortunate  for  Rome  that  Rhodes  had  not 
-been  deprived  of  its  independence  at  the  time  when,  after 
the  war  with  Perseus,  a  few  shortsighted  and  avaricious 
men  were  anxious  for  the  punishment  of  this  trusty  old 
ally  and  for  the  annexation  of  the  island.  The  sturdy 
<Cato  had  -then  honestly  opposed  the  schemes  of  selfish 
men,  and  his  policy  was  mow  brilliantly  justified.1  Inde- 
pendent Rhodes  rendered  more  essential  service  to  the 
republic  than  the  enslaved  province.  She  resisted  the 
first  onset  of  the  Asiatic  conqueror,  and  the  Rhodiaii 
fleet  became  the  kernel  of  that  naval  power  which  en- 
abled the  Romans  to  pass  -on  from  the  defensive  to  the 
offensive,  and  to  reconquer  the  coasts  and  islands  which 
Mithridates  had  gained  over  to  his  side  or  subjugated. 

Defeat  of  In  the  spring  of  88  B.C.,  when  the  negotiations  with 

Aquillius  had  been  finally  broken  off,  Mithridates  threw 


by  Mithri-  himself  with  a  great  force  upon  the  king  of  Bithyiiia, 
and  at  one  rush  upset  this  prop  of  the  Roman  power. 
The  two  brothers  Neoptolemus  and  Archelaus,  who  led  the 

1  See  vol.  Hi.  p,  269, 
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Pontic  army  with  great  ability,  defeated  the  Bithynians     CHAP, 
in  a  decisive  battle,  and  captured  their  camp  with  all  its   -.,    ,   '.  ^ 
rich  spoil,  and  a  number  of  prisoners.     The  latter  were 
treated  by  Mithridates  as  Hannibal  had  treated  the  cap- 
tured allies  of  the  Romans.     He  allowed  them  to  depart 
to   their   respective    homes    unharmed,   and   thus   made 
friends  for  himself  in  every  part  of  the  country  where 
the  liberated  men  spread  the  report  of  his  generosity. 

The  loss  of  his  army  was  for  Nicomedes  the  loss  of  Defeat  of 
his  kingdom.  He  fled  for  protection  to  Manius  Aquillius. 
But  Archelaus  had  not  paused  after  his  victory.  He  im- 
mediately advanced  upon  Aquillius,  compelled  him  to 
retreat,  attacked  him  on  his  march,  and  defeated  him  so 
completely  that  the  Roman  camp  also  was  captured. 
With  great  difficulty  Aquillius  crossed  the  river  Sangarius, 
and  at  length  reached  Pergamum,  where  for  a  time  he 
was  safe. 

Mcomedes   now    sought   help   from   the   third   army  Retreat  of 
under   L.  Cassius.     But  this  also  was  unable  to  keep  its  L>  CHSSIUS- 
ground   after  the  defeat  of  the  other  two,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  into  Phrygia.     Here  Cassius  occupied  a 
strong   position    (the    Lion's  Head,  probably   an   isolated 
group  of  hills),  and  tried  to  drill  the  raw  recruits  whom 
he  had  brought  together  into  something  like  military  fit- 
ness.    But  when  he  saw  that  this  was  in  vain,  he  allowed 
them  to  disperse,  and  retreated  to  Apamea  Kibotos,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Maeander,  and  thence  to  Rhodes.1 

Meanwhile  Ariobarzanes,  the  king  of  Cappadocia  set  Surrender 
up  by  the  Romans,  and  Quintus  Oppius,  the  third  Roman  °ius>' 
general,  had  been  driven  out  of  Cappadocia  by  Ariarathes, 
a  son  of  Mithridates,3  and  had  been  compelled  to  join  in 
the  general  retreat.     In  Laodicea  on  the  Lycus,  a  tribu- 

1  Appian  relates  (Mitlirid.  112)  that  lie  afterwards  fell  Into  the  hands  of 
Mithridates  ;  but  this  seems  doubtful. 

2  It  was  probably  now  that  Mithridates  for  the  first  time  put  forward  a 
formal  claim  to  Cappadocia  as  an  old  inheritance  of  his  house.     Had  he  done 
this  before,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  him  to  remain  nominally  at 
peace  with  the  Romans,  who  in  establishing  a  king  of  Cappadocia  would  have 
come  into  collision  with  him  as  a  pretender. 
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BOOK  tary  of  the  Mseander,  Oppius  tried  to  make  a  stand.  But 
._  T  '  -  when  Mithridates  came  up  and  promised  to  spare  the  in- 
habitants if  they  gave  up  the  Roman  general,  they  let  the 
mercenaries  out  of  the  town  and  sent  Oppius  as  prisoner  to 
Mithridates,  compelling  his  lictors,  in  derision  of  his  fallen 
state,  to  walk  before  him  with  their  fasces.  Mithridates 
carried  the  captured  Romans  about  with  him,  and  ex- 
hibited them  to  the  astonished  natives  of  Asia  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  were  not  invincible.  But  he  inflicted 
on  Oppius  no  further  disgrace  or  punishment.  He  bore 
him  no  special  grudge,  and  afterwards  sent  him  back  to 
Sulla  unharmed.1 

Capture  of         Very  different  was  his  treatment  of  Manius  Aquillius, 
jfu'8AqulI~    the  instigator  of  the  war.     This  unfortunate  man,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  fled  from  the  battle-field  to  Pergamum. 
Here  he  was  not  able  to  remain  long  after  the  total  col- 
lapse of  the  Roman  power.     He  accordingly  betook  him- 
self to  the  island  of  Lesbos  with  the  intention  of  making 
his  way  to  Rhodes,  to  which  the  fugitives  flocked  from 
all  sides  as  to   a  place   of  safety.     But   he   fell  sick  at 
Mitylene,  and  was  given  up  by  the  people  of  that  town. 
According  to  Appian's  report,  his  fate  was  terrible.  Mithri- 
dates caused  him  to  be  chained,  placed  upon  an  ass,  and 
taken  about  from  place  to  place  as  an  object  of  derision 
and   mockery  for  the   multitude.     Everywhere   the  un- 
happy man  was  exhibited  for  show,  and  compelled  with 
his  own  voice  to  proclaim  his  name  and  rank.     To  vary 
his  torture,    he  was   sometimes   dragged   along   on  foot 
fastened  to  a  horseman.     At  last,  on  his  arrival  at  Per- 
gamum, Mithridates  put  an  end  to  his  miserable  existence 
by  pouring  molten  gold  down  his  throat,  in  order,  as  he 
said  with   cruel  mockery,  to    t  still  his  thirst.' 2     If  this 
story  be  true,  it  shows  that  Mithridates  could  be  guilty  of 
exquisite  cruelty.     But  it  would  be  unfair  to  pass  over  a 
differing  statement  of  a  writer  who  deserves  more  credit 
than  Appian,  though  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  work 
have  been  preserved.    Licinianus  tells  us  that  when  peace 

1  Appian,  Mithrid.  112.  2  Appiaq,  Mithrid,  21. 
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was  concluded  between   Mithridates  and   Rome,  Manius     CHAP. 
Aquillius  was  still  alive,  and  that  his  surrender  as  well  as   ^  _    ,    '_  - 
that  of  Oppius  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  that  peace. 
We  need  not  hesitate  to  give  the  preference  to  this  ver- 
sion; and  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  inferring  from  this 
single  instance  of  the  perversion  of  truth  by  one  class  of 
Roman  writers,  that  in  many  other  instances  the  cruelties 
of  Mithridates  have  been  exaggerated  or  invented.1 

Whilst  these   operations  against   the   several  Roman  Entry  of 
armies  were  going  on,  Mithridates  showed  no  less  spirit  JJithrf1  °f 
and  enterprise  by  sea.     The   allied  fleet  of  Roman  and  dates  into 
Bithynian  ships  stationed  at  the  Thracian  Bosporus  did  l^ea.  ^™ 
not  venture  to  confront  the  Pontic  fleet.  The  ships  parted 
company,  and  either  took   refuge  in  places  of  safety  or 
surrendered  to  Mithridates.2     Thus  the  jEgean  Sea  was 
opened  to  his  vessels,  and  they  soon  swarmed  round  all 
coasts  and  islands,  and  spread  the  report  of  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  power  in   Asia,  and  of  the  deeds  of  the 
great  king  of  Pontus,   who  was  advancing  with  a  victo- 
rious army  to  deliver  the  Greeks  from  bondage. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Asia  was  in  truth  lost  to  the  General 
Romans    at  one  blow.     Only  a  few  isolated  towns,  such  enthl'sl- 

•*  asm  lor 

as  Magnesia  on   the    Sipylus   and  Stratonicea  in  Caria,  Mithri- 
still  held  out  against  Mithridates.    Everywhere  else  he  dates' 
was  greeted  as  a  deliverer.     The  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
opened  their  gates  and  came  out  in  solemn  procession  to 
meet  him.     He  was  overwhelmed  with  demonstrations  of 
public  rejoicing,  festivities,  honours,  and  flattery.  He  was 
even  greeted  as  the  god  Dionysus,  whom  ancient  myths 
extolled  as  a  great  conqueror  coming  from  the  far  East 
and  traversing  Asia  victoriously  on  his  way  to  Greece. 

But  the  revulsion  of  feeling  went  even  further  than  Order  for 
this.     Mithridates,  knowing  and  mistrusting  the  fickle-  [er  of  aUh" 
ness  of  the  popular  temper,  adopted  a  sure  means  to  pre-  Romans 
vent  them  from  deserting  his  cause.     He  issued  an  order  ansiJlsia. 

1  Licinian.  ed.Bonnens.  p.  34.     We  are  here  reminded  of  the  similar  falsi- 
fications -which  have  reference  to  the  death  of  Regulus,  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 

2  Appian,  Mithrid.  19, 
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that  on  a  fixed  day  all  Eomans  or  Italians  who  were 
found  in  Asia  should  be  killed,  and  their  property  con- 
fiscated.1 Not  one  was  to  be  spared ;  all  were  to  die 
indiscriminately,  whether  guilty  or  innocent,  whether  men 
or  women,  whether  young  or  old.  Any  one  harbouring 
or  protecting  them,  or  helping  them  to  escape,  was  to 
suffer  the  same  punishment.  Rewards  were  offered  to 
those  who  would  track  or  discover  them,  and  slaves  were 
tempted  by  the  promise  of  their  freedom  to  betray  their 
masters. 

These  terrible  orders  were  carried  out  literally  and 
zealously.  The  universal  hatred  of  the  foreign  oppressors 
was  seconded  by  private  revenge  and  private  avidity. 
Above  all  others  the  Italian  money-lenders  and  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue  were  now  made  to  suifer  for  the  tricks  and 
cruelties  which  they  had  practised  for  many  years.  No 
temple,  no  sanctuary,  no  sacred  place  offered  a  refuge  to 
the  objects  of  the  universal  hate.  The  public  sanctuaries 
were  converted  into  shambles,  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were 
cast  away  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  or  vultures.  Escape 
was  hardly  possible,  for  the  murderers  were  let  loose 
everywhere  at  the  same  time,  and  everywhere  the  thirst 
for  blood  was  the  same.  Ephesus,  Pergamum,  Adra- 
myttium,  Tralles  were  the  scenes  of  like  horrors.  The 
only  difference  was  that  in  some  places  the  spirit  of 
revenge  was  more  ingenious  in  the  invention  of  exquisite 
tortures.  Thus  we  are  told  that  in  Kanos,  a  town  which 
after  the  Syrian  war  had  b^en  given  to  the  Rhodians,  but 
was  taken  from  them  again  after  the  war  with  Perseus, 

1  Merivale  (History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  i.  p.  35)  is  of  opinion 
that  the  massacre  was  rather  an  outbreak  of  national  rage  than  the  execution 
of  an  order  issued  by  Mithridates.  And  this  is  indeed  highly  probable, 
and  the  conjecture  may  be  supported  by  the  following  passage  of  Appiaa 
(Mithrid.  23),  who,  after  speaking  of  the  atrocities  committed,  concludes  by 
saying :  $  Kal  [tdXiffra  SfjAoj/  tyevero  T^V  'Acriav  ov  ((>6l3ca  MiOpiddrov  [j.(i\\ov  rj 
/Aicrei.  'Pw^aiuv  Toidfie  e$  avrovs  fpydvaaOai.  It  is  quite  possible  then  that  we 
have  here  another  instance  of  the  partiality  of  Roman  writers,  who,  by  ascrib- 
ing the  whole  guilt  to  Mithridates,  obtained  two  ends,  that  of  reviling  their 
enemy,  and  that  of  concealing  the  fact  of  the  hatred  which  they  had  awakened 
generally  jn  their  subjects. 
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the  murderers  first  slew  the  children  before  the  eyes  of     CHAP, 
their  parents,  then  the  women,  and  last  the  men.1 

The  number  of  persons  killed  in  these  massacres  all  **£»]*, 
over  Asia  Minor  must  have  been  fearfully  high  ;  but  we 
have  110  means  of  ascertaining  it,  as  the  figures  given 
in  the  extant  accounts  vary  between  eighty  thousand 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  numbers  which  evi- 
dently are  nothing  but  guesses.  We  may  take  for  granted 
that  the  Eomans  did  not  understate  the  amount,  as  they 
were  anxious  to  exhibit  the  deed  in  the  most  odious 
light.  It  is  therefore  more  than  likely  that  even  the 
smaller  number  is  a  great  exaggeration.  We  know  also 
that  a  certain  number  of  Italians  escaped,  probably  because 
they  foresaw  what  was  coming  and  effected  their  flight 
before  the  fatal  day.  The  only  place  of  refuge  that  was 
perfectly  safe  was  the  island  of  Rhodes  ;  but  perhaps  a 
few  other  islands,  such  as  Cos,  gave  the  fugitives  tem- 
porary shelter.  The  faithful  Rhodians,  who  in  these  days 
of  terror  generously  forgot  the  injustice  with  which  they 
had  been  treated  by  Rome  after  the  war  with  Perseus,2 
encountered  the  storm  which  burst  upon  them  when 
Mithridates,  after  getting  into  his  possession  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  Asia  Minor,  turned  against  the  audacious  island 
to  punish  it  and  to  employ  its  naval  resources  in  the  war 
he  had  now  to  wage  with  Rome  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land. 

To  the  disgrace  of  Rome,  which  ought  to  have  been  Deter- 
the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pontic  gStTrf 
fleet   had  issued   from   the   Euxine,   swept   through   the  ^Kbo. 
JSgean,  and   now  appeared  before   the  port  of  Rhodes,  the  fleets 
trying  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  land  army  to  force 
the  entrance  and  take  possession  of  the  town.     But  the 
Rhodians  were  determined  to  offer  a  resolute  resistance. 
There  was  in  the  island  no  party  hostile  to  Rome,  as  in 
every  town  of  the  province  of  Asia,  for  the  Rhodians  fortu- 
nately had  not  had  to  groan  under  the  tyranny  of  Roman 
governors  and  the  greed  of  Roman  tax-gatherers.     They 
cheerfully  destroyed  the  suburbs  of  their  town,  lest  they 
i  Appian,  Wthrid.  22,  23.  2  Vol.  iii,  p.  266, 
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BOOK  should  offer  shelter  to  the  besiegers ;  they  strengthened 
^  ^n'  _,  their  fortifications,  closed  the  harbour  with  chains,  and 
put  their  fleet  in  good  order.  The  sea-fights  which  im- 
mediately followed  proved  again  the  superior  skill  and 
courage  of  the  Ehodian  mariners.  All  the  efforts  of  the 
assailants  were  frustrated  even  when  upon  the  arrival  of 
his  land  forces  Mithri dates  invested  the  town  on  both 
sides  and  made  continuous  attempts  to  take  it  by  storm. 
Forced  at  length  to  acknowledge  that  his  enterprise  was 
hopeless,  he  left  his  general  Pelopidas  in  Lycia  with  orders 
to  watch  Rhodes,  and  returned  to  Pergamum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  an  invasion  of  Greece.1 

Position  of         Meanwhile  the  year  88  B.C.,  the  year  of  Sulla's  consul* 

the  end*of    S^P'  was  Pas^-  Sulla,  who  ought  in  this  year  to  have  been 

Sulla's  con-  fighting  with  Mithridates  in  Asia,  had  been  detained  in 

Italy   by   the   disturbances    provoked  by    Sulpicius   and 

Marius.     Asia  was  now  lost  to  Borne,  while  Europe  was 

threatened.     Such  was  the  fruit  of  the  civil  disorders  of 

the  republic,  but  more   especially  of  the  mad  ambition 

which  distracted  the  aged  Marius. 

Winter  The  winter  season  of  88-87  B.C.  was  spent  by  Mithri- 

of  MitlS-  dates  in  Pergamum,  which  city  was  now  no  longer  the  head 
dates.  town  of  a  Roman  province,  but  the  capital  of  the  enlarged 
Pontic  kingdom.  Mithridates  was  busy  organizing  his 
conquests,  appointing  satraps  for  the  different  provinces, 
and  trying  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  inhabitants  by 
promising  a  remission  of  all  taxes  for  five  years.  Confis- 
cations and  plunder  had  filled  his  treasury  so  abundantly 
that  he  fancied  he  could  carry  on  a  great  war  without 
burdening  his  new  subjects,  as  Rome  had  done,  with 
taxes.  His  chief  care  was  to  push  on  his  military  opera- 
tions. In  order  to  do  this  with  proper  energy  and  with  a 
unity  of  plan,  he  remained  himself  at  the  seat  of  his 
government,  instead  of  accompanying  the  army,  as  he 
had  hitherto  done.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  superintend 
and  direct  the  equipment  of  the  troops,  to  raise  new  levies 
1  Appian,  Mithrid.  24-26. 
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and  despatch  reinforcements.     The  conduct  of  the  opera-     CHAP, 
tions  he  entrusted  to  his  generals  and  sons.  — ^ — '—- 

The  first  attack  in  the  spring  of  87  B.C.  was  directed  Capture  of 
against  the  islands  of  the  .ZEgean.  As  the  Eomans  had  J^and 
nowhere  a  sufficient  force  ready  for  their  protection,  they  islands  of 
fell  without  resistance  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  the 
scenes  of  horror  which  had  been  enacted  on  the  continent 
of  Asia  were  repeated  in  several  of  them.  The  island  of 
Delos,  which,  after  the  decline  of  the  commercial  pro- 
sperity of  Athens  and  Corinth,  had  been  the  principal 
emporium,  and  had  especially  gained  importance  as  the 
chief  market  for  the  gigantic  slave  trade,  was  occupied  by 
Pontic  troops  ;  the  resident  Italians  were  killed,  and  their 
property  confiscated.  To  whom  the  island  belonged  at 
this  time  is  not  quite  clear.  After  the  war  with  Perseus 
it  had  been  awarded  to  the  Athenians.  But  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  remained  long  in  their  possession.  Probably 
the  Romans  had  declared  it  to  be  e  free.'  It  was  there- 
fore a  happy  idea  of  Mithridates  to  restore  it  now  to 
Athens,  for  by  this  gift  he  might  hope  to  gain  that  im- 
portant town  over  to  his  side.  An  adventurer  who  called 
himself  a  philosopher  of  the  school  of  Epicurus,  Aristion 
by  name,  was  despatched  by  Archelaus  from  Delos  to 
Athens  with  the  treasures  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  to 
deliver  them  solemnly  together  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  island.  Aristion  took  two  thousand  soldiers  with  him 
to  serve  as  his  body-guard  and  as  a  protection  for  the 
costly  freight  he  carried.  With  such  means  pecuniary 
and  military,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  gain  over  the 
Athenian  people  of  those  days.  The  friends  of  Rome  were 
killed, plundered,  or  expelled.  Aristion  made  himself  master 
of  the  town,  which  was  unfortunately  dragged  by  an  act  of 
mad  audacity  into  a  war  more  hopeless  and  more  ruinous 
for  her  than  any  in  which  she  had  ever  been  engaged. 

The  general  feeling  in  Greece  with  regard  to  Rome  State  of 
was  much  the  same  as  that  which  prevailed  in  Athens.   Q^'e"f m 
Discontent  was  universal.     The    ntellect  of  the  Greeks,   General 
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BOOK  formerly  so  active  and  brilliant,  had  become  dull  and 
.  VIL  ,  stagnant,  being  engaged  in  no  higher  aims  and  deprived 
wretched-  Qf  tne  ^ope  that  it  could  ever  again  display  its  inborn 
countV  6  originality  in  any  useful  or  honourable  work.  The  soul 
of  the  nation  was  sickening.  The  memory  of  the  past, 
instead  of  inspiring  pride  and  hope,  added  to  the  general 
despondency.  Nor  was  the  national  decay  only  on  the 
intellectual  side.  Economically  the  prospects  were  equally 
sad.  Xo  new  wealth  was  being  created.  The  workshops, 
markets,  and  ports,  which  used  in  former  times  to  resound 
with  life  and  activity,  with  the  hum  and  bustle  of  thou- 
sands, had  become  more  silent  and  lonely  year  by  year. 
The  noble  city  of  Corinth,  plundered,  devastated,  and 
reduced  to  ashes,  was  not  the  only  heap  of  ruins  in  Greece. 
Almost  everywhere  might  be  seen  the  same  desolation, 
the  same  want  of  spirit,  enterprise,  contentment,  and 
hope  ;  everywhere  the  same  sullen,  gloomy  despair.  Life 
had  lost  its  ideal  charms,  and  the  degenerate  race  found 
a  pitiable  comfort  in  resignation  or  in  a  coarse  enjoy- 
ment of  those  sensual  pleasures  in  which  they  could  still 
indulge. 

Advance  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  possible  that  even 

and  retreat  an  Asiatic  barbarian  could  inspire  the  Greeks  with  new 
Sum'from8  hopes.  In  the  Peloponnesus  and  almost  all  other  parts  of 
Attica.  Greece  Archelaus  was  welcomed  as  a  friend.  Beinforce- 
rnents  joined  him  from  Laconia,  Achaia,  and  Bceotia.  In 
the  last  of  these  districts  Thespise  was  the  only  town  that 
refused  to  make  common  cause  with  him  and.  stoutly 
resisted  when  he  laid  siege  to  it.  The  two  great  fortresses, 
Chalcis  and  Demetrias,  which  of  old  were  of  such  para- 
mount importance  for  the  military  command  of  Greece,1 
appear  to  have  been  held  by  sufficient  garrisons,  and  resisted 
successfully  the  investing  forces  of  Mithridates,  which  could 
do  no  more  than  lay  waste  the  surrounding  country.2  With 
the  exception  of  these  few  places  all  Greece  was  open  to 
the  invaders,  for  Roman  troops  seem  to  have  been  nowhere 
stationed  except  in  Macedonia,  where  the  praetor  C.  Sentius 

1  Vol.  iii.  pp.  67,  76,  107,  Ho.  2  Appian,  Mithrid.  29 
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had  a  small  force  and  a  few  ships  at  his  disposal.     With     CHAP. 

XVII 

a   portion  of   these  the  legate   Bruttius  Sura  proceeded  -. , L- 

southwards,  scattered  the  Pontic  ships,  and  seized  the 
island  of  Skiathos,  in  which  the  enemies  had  stored  their 
plunder.  Sura  advanced  as  far  as  Bceotia,  where  he  en- 
countered Archelaus,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  had 
several  not  inglorious  encounters.  He  struck  for  the 
Piraeus,  the  fortified  port  of  Athens,  hoping  to  reach  it  in 
time  and  to  make  it  the  centre  of  operations  by  land  and 
sea;  but  he  was  too  late.  The  Pontic  fleet  had  preceded 
him.  When  Sura  heard  that  the  Pirseus  was  in  their 
possession,  he  was  obliged  to  make  good  his  retreat  to 
Macedonia.1 

Thus  for  the  present  all  Greece  was  in  the  hands  of  Critical 
Mithrida,tes  and  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  Rome,  of  the^01 
while  the  sea  was  commanded  by  the  Pontic  fleet.     The  Roman 
forces  which  Archelaus  and  Metrophanes,  the  generals  of 
Mithridates,  had  brought  with  them  from   Asia  appear 
indeed  not  to  have  been  considerable ;  and  if  they  had  at 
once  been  met  by  an  adequate  Roman  corps,  they  would 
have  found  it  hard  to  hold  their  ground  in  spite  of  the 
sympathies  of  the   Greeks.     But  meanwhile  Mithridates 
had  collected  and  organized  a  large  army,  which  was  sent 
to   Greece  by  the   overland    route  through    Thrace   and 
Macedonia.      The    prospects    of    Rome    were    becoming 
gloomier  from  day  to  day.     Although  the  Greeks  had  no 
heart  in  the  affair,  and  no  man  of  any  personal  importance 
or  influence  led  the  revolt,  the  whole  country  was  ready 

1  On  the  military  operations  of  Sura  and  the  amount  of  his  success  the 
reports  of  Appian  (Mithrid.  29),  and  of  Plutarch  (Sulla,  11),  differ  con- 
siderably. Plutarch  makes  it  almost  appear  that  Sura  was  on  the  point  of 
driving  Archelaus  out  of  Greece  (f^fuxre  KO.\  awf(TTfi\e  Trd\iv  eVl  T^V  flaAcwaaj/) 
and  that  he  was  stopped  in  his  victorious  course  by  tfte  arrival  of  Sulla.  For 
upon  the  order  of  Sulla  to  surrender  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  him,  he  left 
Bceotia  in  spite  of  his  fair  prospect  of  success  (/canrep  avr£  TUV  Trpay^druu 
eA/n-fSos  irepa  irpoxvpovvrw'),  and  returned  to  Macedonia.  According  to  Appian, 
however,  the  campaign  between  Sura  and  Archelaus  led  to  no  results  Ciaov  Kal 
a.y^(aiJ.a.\ov  Trap'  '6\ov  rbv  aywva  ruv  epyov  7ei/ojueVou),  and  Sura  retreated  because 
he  felt  he  was  not  equal  to  maintain  the  contest.  It  seems  that  Sullanian  and 
anti-Sullanian  reports  lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  divergencies. 
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BOOK     to  favour  the  enemies  of  Eonie.     If  Rome  permitted  the 
'  _.  king  of  Pontus  to  gain  a  firm  footing   in  Greece  and  to 
hold  it  for  any  time,  it  seemed  inevitable  that  not  only 
the  Roman  possessions  in    Asia  would  be   lost,  but  that 
the  other  provinces   might   be   infected  with  a  disloyal 
spirit ;  nay,  danger  might  be  apprehended  in  Italy  itself, 
where   Samnites  and    Lucanians  were  still  in  arms,  and 
were  calling  upon  Mithridates  to  come  to  their  aid. 
Energy  These  were  the  considerations  which  determined  Sulla, 

tiresc?  after  his  victory  over  the  party  of  Sulpicius  and  Marius,  to 
Sulla.  proceed  at  once  to  the  theatre  of  war,  although  affairs  in 
Borne  were  as  jet  far  from  satisfactorily  settled  and  the 
new  order  of  things  far  from  being  secured.  The  care 
for  the  safety  and  greatness  of  Rome  was  evidently  more 
powerful  in  him  than  the  passion  for  the  dominion  of  his 
party  or  of  himself.  It  was  a  magnanimous  resolution, 
and  it  places  him  high  above  Marius,  who  had  not  shrunk, 
merely  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  personal  ambition, 
from  fomenting  internal  discord,  and  thus  playing  the 
game  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Rome.  If  Sulla  had 
chosen  to  remain  in  Italy  till  all  his  political  opponents 
were  crushed  and  the  dominion  of  his  party  firmly  esta- 
blished, he  could  have  done  so  without  danger  to  himself. 
But  he  preferred  undertaking  a  momentous  and  distant 
war,  in  which  he  had  repeatedly  to  risk  his  own  life,  and 
which  presented  so  many  doubtful  chances  that  final 
success  could  by  no  means  be  confidently  looked  for.  The 
war  could  not  have  been  undertaken  by  him  with  the 
calculation  that  a  speedy  victory  would  enable  him  to 
return  with  a  devoted  army  and  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  state.  It  is  easy  enough  for  us,  who  can  survey 
the  course  of  events  after  they  had  come  to  pass,  to  speak 
with  confidence  about  Sulla's  prospects  and  plans;  but 
nobody  who  had  not  the  eye  of  a  prophet  could  have 
foreseen  in  the  year  88  B.C.  that  all  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties which  lay  before  him,  and  occupied  him  for  three 
years  before  he  reconquered  the  position  now  voluntarily 
given  up,  would  be  successfully  surmounted,  and  that  he 
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would  finally  be  in  a  position  to  resume  at  leisure  his     CHAP, 
projected  reform. 

When  in  the  course  of  the  year  87  B.C.  Sulla  with  his  Political 
five  legions,  amounting  altogether  to  no  more  than  thirty  ta^po^- 
thousand  men,1  started  on  his  way  to  Greece,  he  could  tion  of 
still  hope,  and  most  assuredly  did  hope,  that  he  would  be 
able  to  conduct  and  conclude  the  war  with  Mithridates  as 
the  recognised  general  of  the  Eoman  republic.  Even 
under  these  circumstances  the  enterprise  he  had  undertaken 
was  sufficiently  arduous.  But  when,  in  consequence  of  a 
new  revolution  soon  after  his  departure,  his  enemies  in 
Rome  again  seized  the  government  and  not  only  left  him 
without  the  necessary  supplies  and  reinforcements  which 
the  war  required,  but  declared  him  a  public  enemy  and 
treated  him  as  a  traitor,  he  found  himself  in  a  position  of 
more  embarrassment  than  even  Hannibal  during  his  Italian 
campaigns.  Hannibal,  though  his  policy  and  his  expe- 
dition were  opposed  in  the  Carthaginian  senate  by  an 
influential  party,  though  he  was  not  supported  by  his 
government  as  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  was  obliged 
chiefly  to  rely  on  the  resources  he  could  create  by  the 
vigour  of  his  genius,  was  after  all,  and  always  remained, 
the  general  of  the  Carthaginian  state,  and  had  the  authority 
of  his  government  to  back  and  support  him.  His  oppo- 
nents, however  bent  on  thwarting  or  ruining  him,  always 
remained  in  the  minority,  and  could  do  nothing  but  vent 
an  impotent  rage  against  him.  Sulla,  on  the  contrary, 
when  he  upheld  the  cause  of  Rome  in  Greece,  was  dis- 
owned by  the  rulers  of  Rome,  and,  whilst  wrestling  in  a 
deadly  struggle  with  the  most  determined  enemy  of  the 
Roman  name,  was  himself  declared  to  be  an  enemy  of 
Rome.  A  second  army  was  sent  to  Greece  not  to  support 
him,  as  the  armies  of  Hasdrubal  and  Mago  had  been  sent 
to  Italy  for  the  reinforcement  of  Hannibal,  but  to  de- 
pose him  from  the  command,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring- 

1  We  must  remember  that  since  the  Social  war  the  Roman  legions  were  no 
longer  double  legions,  consisting  of  about  5,000  Romans  and  an  equal  number 
of  allies. 
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BOOK     him  back  to  Rome   for   punishment.      He  was  actually 
_VIL_     compelled  to  encounter  his  own  countrymen,  and  to  subdue 
them  to  his  command,  before  he  could  lead  them  with  his 
old  troops  against  the  common  enemy. 

Pre-emi-  No  Roman  general  had  ever  before  to  contend  with 

such  difficulties,  in  a  war  of  such  magnitude,  against  an 
aLonga       enemy  so  equally  matched  as  Mithridates.     Sulla,  there- 
^nTals      fore?  by  encountering  and  overcoming  them,  showed  himself 
immensely  superior  in  military  genius  to  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  notably  to  the  greatest  of  them,  the  re- 
doubted Marius  himself.    The  most  signal  services  rendered 
by  the  latter  were  his  victorious  campaigns  against  the 
Teutones  and  the  Cimbri.     But  these  wild  hordes  knew 
nothing  of  the  military  art,  they  acted  without  plan  and 
concert,  and  were  strangers  to  the  discipline  of  the  Roman 
legions.     The  victory  which  was  gained  over  them  was 
due  more  to  the  superiority  of  Roman  tactics  and  equip- 
ment than   to  the    strategy  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
Sulla,  on  the  other  hand,  was  met  in  Greece  by  enemies 
of   a  different   stamp.      The   generals  whom   he   had  to 
oppose  were  men  who  had  made  the  art  of  war  a  study, 
and  who  had  been  trained  in  the  traditions  and  experi- 
ence of  Greek  and  Macedonian  masters.     Archelaus  and 
Neoptolemus,  Metrophanes,   Dromichaetes,  and  Dorilaos 
were  men  of  a  very  different  order  from  those  barbarous 
captains  whose  excellence  consisted  in  their  huge  bones 
and  powerful  muscles,  or  in  their  agility  in  leaping  over 
teams  of  horses.     They  acted  upon  a  preconcerted  plan  in 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  a  king  who  wielded  an  immense 
power,  and  conducted  all  their  operations  from,  a  central 
point.'    In  addition  to  these  difficulties  which  Sulla  had 
to  meet,  we  should  note  that  his   operations  were  not 
confined' to  the  open  field,  but  that  they  were  directed  in 
great  part   against  fortified  towns,  and  that   the  art  of 
besieging  these  was  the  weakest  part  in  the  warfare  of 
the  ancients,  more  particularly  of  the   Romans.     If  we 
remember  the  sieges  of  Lilybseum,  Syracuse,  Tarentum, 
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Capua,  Ambracia,  Carthage,  Numaiitia,  in  bygone  times,     CHAP, 
and  the  more  recent  sieges  of  Asculum,  ^Esernia,  ISTola,    .  XVIL  , 
and  other  comparatively  insignificant  places,  all  of  which 
cost  the  Eomans  enormous  sacrifices  in  blood  and  trea- 
sure,   and    required    protracted  operations,    though    the 
besieging  generals  were  backed  by  all  the  resources  of  the 
republic,  and  if  we  then  compare  with  these  the  short, 
bold,   and  masterly  attack   of   Sulla  on  the  Piraeus  and 
Athens,  we  cannot  fail  at  once  to  acknowledge  his  superior 
genius.     The  same  superiority  is  apparent  in  his  conduct 
of  campaigns  extending  over  wide  areas  and  in  his  tactics 
on  the  field  of  battle.     Everywhere  he  personally  takes 
the  lead,  foresees  or  calculates  all  chances,  organizes  the 
means  for  attack  and  defence,  sees  to  the  execution  of  his 
orders,  and  leads  on    the    soldiers   himself  with  a  total 
disregard  of  his  personal  safety.     He  was  indeed  the  first 
Eoman  to  bring  distinctly  before  our  eyes  the  difference 
between  a  citizen  general  and  a  thoroughbred  professional 
soldier.     In  the  operations  of  the  two   Scipios,  of  Mar- 
cellus,  and   even   of  Marius,  we  can   discover   only  the 
beginning   of  that  development  which   transformed   the 
rude  trade  into  an  art  of  war.     These  men  also  rose  above 
the  annually  changing  burgomasters,  because  they  were 
repeatedly  called  to  command  and  were  left  in  the  com- 
mand for  longer  periods,  thus   acquiring  by  practice  and 
experience  a  skill  which  no  man  can  get  by  inspiration. 
But,  after  all,  Sulla  was  the  first  consummate  master,  the 
worthy  predecessor  of  Caesar,  and  of  the  great  generals  of 
modern  times.     This  is  proved  beyond  contradiction  by 
the  history  of  his  campaign,  even  in  the  wretched  and 
mutilated  form  in  which  it  has  been  preserved. 

Having  landed  in  Greece,  probably  about  midsummer  Effect  of 
87  B.C.,1  Sulla  marched  through  ^Etoliaand  Thessalv  into  Sulla's 

J  presence 

in  Bceotia. 

1  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  87  B.C.  Sulla  only  began,  but 
did  not  bring  to  an  end,  the  siege  of  the  Piraeus  and  Athens  (Appiau,  Mithrid. 
33).  The  taking  of  Athens  took  place  on  March  1,  86  B.C.  (Plutarch,  Sulla,  14). 
The  siege  of  the  Piraeus  lasted  some  time  longer.  All  this  points  to  the  fact 
that  Sulla  did  not  appear  in  Attica  before  the  autumn  of  87  B.C.,  and  that  he 
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BOOK  Boeotia.  His  arrival  there  at  the  head  of  a  respectable 
VIL_,  Roman  army  at  once  produced  a  total  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Greeks.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  that 
Rome  had  still  life  left  in  her,  and  when  they  reflected 
what  might  be  the  consequences  of  treason,  the  Boeotians 
rallied  round  Sulla  more  promptly,  as  Appian  remarks,, 
than  they  had  declared  in  favour  of  Mithridates.1  No 
similar  change  is  reported  of  the  Laconians  and  Achaians  ; 
but  neither  are  they  ever  mentioned  as  having  taken  any 
part  in  the  war,  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the 
Pontic  generals  were  ever  effectually  assisted  by  the 
Greeks.  Sulla  was  even  enabled  to  reinforce  his  army  by 
auxiliaries  drawn  from  ^tolia  and  Thessaly.  The  town 
of  Thebes,  in  Boeotia,  became  the  basis  of  his  operations 
and  provided  his  army  with  the  necessary  supplies. 
Blockade  The  two  strongholds  on  which  the  Asiatic  invasion 

of  Athens  depended  as  its  centre  were  Athens  and  the  port  of 
Pirseus;  the  former  occupied  by  the  desperate  tyrant 
Aristion,  the  latter  by  Archelaus  himself  and  a  strong 
force  of  Politic  troops.  These  two  places  Sulla  selected  as 
the  first  objects  of  his  attack,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
possession  of  them  before  the  numerous  reinforcements 
now  being  raised  in  Asia,  or  already  on  their  way,  should 
have  time  to  arrive.  Although  he  had  no  fleet  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  could  therefore  make  his  attack  only  on  the  land 
side,  he  did  not  despair  of  success,  and  immediately  laid 
siege  to  the  Pirseus.  Athens  he  only  blockaded,  as  it  con- 
tained no  great  force  besides  the  body-guard  of  Aristion r 
and,  being  a  large  and  populous  town,  could  not  long  be 
cut  off  from  the  usual  supplies  without  feeling  the  pinch 
of  hunger.  But  in  order  to  carry  out  this  blockade,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  push  the  siege  of  the  Pirseus,  Sulla 
had  to  take  care  that  his  own  troops  should  not  suffer  want. 
He  could  expect  no  supplies  by  sea,  for  he  had  no  fleet  at 

can  hardly  have  begun  his  march  from  Dyrrhachium,  where  he  most  probably 
landed;  before  midsummer. 

1  Appian,  Mithrid.  30  :  ^d\a  Kov$6vus  &vrl  'PafioW  e\6p.evot  • 
£rt  irpiv  es  irtlpav  eXfletj/  OTrb  'ApxeAaou  Trpbs  2v\\av  p.€TeTi6fi>ro. 
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his  command,  and  the  ships  of  Mithridates  cruised^  un- 
checked in  the  JEgean.     Attica  could  not  even  in  times 
of  profound  peace  produce  enough  food  to  support 
native  population;  now  after  the  ravages  of  war  i 
impossible  to  feed  a  large  army  without  supplies  from  a 
distance.     Sulla  accordingly  posted  bodies  of  troops  at 
Me-ara  and  Eleusis  in  order  to  maintain  his  communica- 
tions with  the  Peloponnesus  and  Bceotia.     He  solved 
difficult   problem  of  providing  for  the  necessities  of  his 
army,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  direct  all  his  energy  i 
pressing  the  siege.  . 

The  fortifications  dating  from  the  period  of  Athem; 
greatness  had  suffered  considerably  by  war  and  neglect; 
but  they  had  now  been  so  far  restored,  that  without  the 
slow  and  troublesome  works  of  a  regular  siege  an  assailant 
would  have  had  a  chance  of  success  only  if  the  defenders 
had  been  demoralised  or  commanded  by  utterly  incom- 
petent o-enerals.  Nevertheless  Sulla  made  the  attempt 
to  take&the  place  by  a  rush.  When  this  failed,  he  com- 
menced in  the  usual  systematic  way,  making  approaches 
to  the  walls  by  throwing  dams  across  the  ditch,  construct- 
ino-  movable  wooden  siege-towers,  machines  for  throwing 
heavy  projectiles,  rams  to  brea,k  the  walls,  and  protecting 
sheds  for  the  men  who  handled  them.  The  wood  for  these 
numerous  structures  he  procured  by  felling  the  noble  old 
trees  of  the  groves  of  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum  near 
Athens ;  the  iron  and  other  materials  he  obtained  from 
Thebes.  On  the  other  side  Archelaus  adopted  the  usual 
modes  of  defence.  To  oppose  the  towers  of  the  besiegers 
he  erected  towers  of  defence  armed  with  the  clumsy 
artillery  which  in  antiquity  faintly  represented  our  modern 
engines  of  death.  He  also  made  sallies,  in  one  of  which  he 
was  able  to  set  fire  to  a  portion  of  Sulla's  siege  works,  thus 
retarding  the  progress  of  the  attack  for  ten  days;  for  it 
took  Sulla  so  long  to  replace  what  he  had  lost.1  Reinforced 
by  troops  under  Dromichaetes,  Archelaus  then  came  out  and 
fought  a  regular  battle  with  the  besieging  force  under  the 

*  Appian,  Mithrid.  31. 
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BOOK     very  walls  of  the  place.    The  battle  was  long  doubtful,  and 
^_    T  '_^   was  decided  at  last  in  favour  of  the  Romans  only  by  the 
extraordinary  bravery  of  a  detachment,  which  on  a  former 
occasion  had  incurred  Sulla's  displeasure,  and  was  now 
determined  to  wipe  out  the  stain  upon  its  character.1 
Vain  •  Whilst  these  obstinate  daily  encounters  were  going  011, 

SullVto  the  winter  (of  87-86  B.C.)  approached,  and  the  difficulties 
gather  a  of  feeding  and  housing  the  troops  increased.  The  want 
of  a  fleet  was  felt  more  and  more  keenly,  and  yet  Sulla 
could  not  expect  to  have  a  single  ship  sent  him  from  Rome. 
He  was  obliged  to  devise  means  for  creating  for  himself  a 
navy  without  assistance  and  even  in  spite  of  the  home 
government.  Accordingly  he  despatched  his  able  legate, 
L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  the  same  who  afterwards  so  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  with  Mithridates,  on  a  mission, 
half  diplomatic  half  military,  to  Ehodes,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
to  prevail  upon  the  allies  of  the  republic  by  persuasion 
and  entreaty  to  furnish  ships.  It  was  not  an  easy  task  for 
Lucullus  even  to  reach  his  destination  across  the  hostile 
cruisers  which  covered  the  sea.  But  when  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  this,  he  found  that  he  had  effected  nothing. 
The  Rhodians  pleaded  that  they  required  their  ships  for 
their  own  defence  ;  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  usually 
so  pliable  and  so  ready  to  serve  every  whim  of  a  Roman 
in  authority,  seemed  now  to  think  Rome  was  no  longer 
formidable.  Perhaps  they  hesitated  to  aid  a  general  who 
was  disowned  by  the  government  of  the  republic.  At  any 
rate  they  gave  his  messengers  evasive  answers.  Sulla  was 
for  the  present  reduced  to  those  resources  which  his  own 
inventive  genius  could  discover  among  the  faint-hearted 
Greeks. 

Distress  in  Meanwhile  neither  the  siege  of  the  Piraeus  nor  the 
blockade  of  Athens  suffered  any  interruption.  The  latter 
town  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  insufficient  nourishment. 
Archelaus,  who  had  abundance  of  supplies  in  the  Piraeus, 
sent  out  a  column  of  troops  one  night  to  convey  provisions 

1  We  are  not  informed  who  these  disgraced  (&n/*ot)  troops  were.     Could 
they  have  been  the  murderers  of  Albinus?     See  above,  p.  216. 
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into  the  capital.  But  his  intention  was  betrayed  to  Sulla  CHAP, 
by  two  slaves  in  the  Piraeus,  who  had  kept  up  a  regular 
communication  with  him  for  some  time,  and  had  informed 
him  of  the  movements  of  Archelaus  by  means  of  sling 
bullets,  on  which  they  used  to  scratch  indications  of  what 
they  wished  him  to  know.  Thus  forewarned,  Sulla  was 
enabled  to  waylay  and  surprise  the  expedition  intended  for 
the  relief  of  Athens.  It  appears  from  this  incident  that 
the  blockade  of  Athens  cannot  have  been  complete  on  all 
sides,  probably  because  Sulla  had  not  troops  enough  to 
stop  up  every  approach  to  so  large  a  town.  Yet  Athens  was 
more  and  more  isolated  from  the  surrounding  country,  and 
the  distress  among  the  numerous  inhabitants  increased. 
A  second  attempt  of  Archelaus  to  convey  provisions  into 
the  town  failed  like  the  Erst.  Dearth  now  grew  into 
famine.  All  the  sufferings  and  horrors  which  come  in 
the  train  of  hunger  afflicted  the  unfortunate  town.  The 
emaciated  defenders  were  at  length  no  longer  able  to 
carry  the  weight  of  their  arms,  or  to  think  of  real  resist- 
ance 1  The  Roman  soldiers  penetrated  into  the  town 
almost  without  opposition,  and  began  the  work  of  plunder 
and  indiscriminate  murder  which  was  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions in  theRoman  army,2  and  which  Sulla  was  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  restrain.  But  he  did  not  go  further.  He  did 
not  follow  the  example  of  Mummius  in  Corinth  or  Scipio 
in  Carthage.  Whether  from  motives  of  generosity  or 
prudence  he  forbade  his  men  to  injure  the  town.  The 
only  destructive  fire  that  occurred  was  that  of  the  Odeon  ; 
and  this  was  caused  by  order  of  the  wretched  Aristion, 
who  after  the  capture  of  the  town  had  retired  to  the 
Acropolis,  and  by  the  destruction  of  that  noble  building 
wished  to  prevent  the  Eomans  from  using  its  timbers  f( 

siege  works. 

But  Sulla  did  not  care  to  reduce  the  Acropolis  by  force,  Capture 
knowing  that  the  defenders  would  be  obliged  to  surrender  ^Opolis> 

i  The  stories  reported  by  Plutarch  (Sulla,  13)  of  the  licentious  revels  of 
Aristion  during  the  general  distress  in  Athens  deserve  no  credit,  and  are  not 
worth  repeating.  »  Vol.  ii.p.  345. 
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when  their  provisions  were  consumed.  He  returned  to  the 
far  more  important  siege  of  the  Pirseus,  leaving  to  C. 
Scribonius  Curio  the  care  of  watching  the  Acropolis.  Ere 
long  it  fell  into  his  hands.  Aristion  and  all  those  who  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  rebellion  suffered  death. 
The  rest  were  spared,  and,  like  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Athens  who  had  escaped  the  massacre,  were  restored  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  they  had  as 
Athenian  citizens  and  subjects  of  Rome. 

The  capture  of  Athens  took  place,  according  to  Sulla's 
own  memoirs,  on  the  first  of  March.1  Meanwhile  the  siege 
of  the  Pirseus  was  pushed  on  vigorously  and  without  inter- 
ruption. Once  the  Romans  contrived  in  the  night-time 
to  scale  the  walls  unperceived,  and  to  produce  a  panic 
among  the  besieged  troops.  But  this  was  only  momen- 
tary. The  garrison  was  quickly  under  arms,  cast  the 
daring  assailants  down  the  walls,  opened  a  gate,  and  rush- 
ing out  almost  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  one  of  the 
Roman  siege  towers,  a  work  of  huge  labour  and  expense. 
All  this  night  and  the  following  day  the  battle  raged  with 
great  vehemence.  Sulla  was  obliged  to  lead  on  his  men 
himself  against  the  enemies,  and  succeeded  at  length  in 
driving  them  back  within  their  lines. 

Thus  the  contest  went  on  indecisively  for  a  long  time. 
On  one  occasion  a  tower  of  the  defenders  was  so  much 
injured  that  it  became  useless,  and  had  to  be  drawn  back; 
on  another,  some  siege  works  were  set  on  fire  and  de- 
stro}Ted.  Then  the  dams  constructed  by  the  Romans  as 
approaches  to  the  wall  across  the  ditch  reached  the  re- 
quisite height,  so  that  the  battering  rams  could  be  moved 
forward  on  them  against  the  wall.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  ground  on  which,  they  were  thrown  up  was  so  under- 
mined by  the  besieged  that  it  gave  way ;  the  engines 
placed  on  it  had  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  work  of 
piling  up  earth  and  making  a  roadway  had  to  be  com- 
menced anew.  The  Romans  now  directed  mining  opera- 
tions under  the  foundations  of  the  walls ;  the  besieged 

1  Plutarch,  Sulla,  14. 
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perceiving  this  made  countermines,  and  the  two  parties 
met  underground  and  fought  in  the  dark  and  narrow  pas- 
sages.1 At  last  Sulla  effected  a  breach  in  one  part  of  the 
walls  and  fired  one  of  the  towers.  It  seemed  that  now 
the  fortress  must  fall  into  his  hands.  A  body  of  Romans 
gained  the  top  of  the  wall.  At  the  same  time  another 
part  of  the  wall  fell  down  and  opened  a  second  breach  at 
a,  place  where  the  Romans  had  made  a  mine  and  fired  the 
supports.2  The  defenders  lining  the  wall  were  carried 
•down  with  it ;  a  panic  spread  to  their  right  and  left,  as 
everywhere  a  similar  catastrophe  was  expected.  The  de- 
fence of  the  place  slackened;  Sulla  thought  the  time 
come  for  a  storm,  and  brought  up  fresh  and  ever  fresh 
troops,  whom  he  led  on  in  person  and  encouraged  with 
his  words  and  his  example.  But  Arch elaus  conducted  the 
^defence  with  equal  determination.  He,  too,  relieved  the 
men  worn  out  with  fatigue  by  sending  relief  after  relief, 
:and  ever  renewed  the  contest  on  which  the  fate  of  the 
fortress  depended.  The  fighting  was  continued  for  a  long 
time  with  equal  chances  on  both  sides,  and  on  both  sides 
rthe  losses  were  also  equal.  At  length  Sulla  gave  the 
signal  to  retreat,  fearing  probably  to  sacrifice  too  many  men 
of  his  limited  force.  Without  the  least  delay  Archelaus 
now  set  to  work,  and  in  the  following  night  built  up  a  new 
wall  in  place  of  the  part  which  had  given  way,  extending 
in  a  semicircle  round  the  breach.  When  Sulla  renewed 
the  attack  on  the  next  day,  he  met  with  the  same  deter- 
mined resistance,  and  was,  on  his  advance,  so  effectively 
assaulted  in  front  and  in  his  flanks  that  he  despaired  of 
taking  the  place  by  force,  and  for  the  present  confined 
himself  to  a  blockade. 

During  the  temporary  interruption  of  his  attack  on 
the  Pirseus,  Athens,  as  has  been  related,  fell  into  Sulla's 
hands.  Having  now  again  more  troops  at  his  disposal,  he 

1  Underground  fighting  is  related  of  the  siege  of  Ambracia.     See  vol.  iii. 
p.  170. 

2  When  a  mine  was  dug  under  the  wall  of  a  besieged  town,  the  engineers 
propped  it  with  timber  supports  ;  when  these  were  set  on  fire,  the  superincum- 
bent weight  made  the  mine  give  way,  and  a  breach  was  effected. 
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resumed  the  siege  with  his  accustomed  energy.  Siege 
works  and  fighting  continued  without  interruption.  The 
new  wall  constructed  by  Archelaus  was  attacked  with  pro- 
jectiles, rams,  and  mines.  It  gave  way  to  these  repeated 
efforts,  but  nothing  seemed  gained  for  the  assailants,  be- 
cause Archelaus  had,  in  anticipation  of  this  result,  erected 
a  third  wall  behind.  This  third  wall,  and  after  it  a  fourth, 
were  successively  carried.  Piece  by  piece  the  town  was 
wrested  from  the  valiant  defenders  with  the  display  of 
equal  spirit  on  both  sides,  under  the  eyes  and  personal 
conduct  of  Sulla.  Slowly  Archelaus  retreated  from  street 
to  street.  At  last  there  was  nothing  left  to  him  but 
Munychia,  the  furthermost  part  of  the  fortress,  washed 
by  the  sea  on  •  three  sides,  and  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  only  a  narrow  strip.  Here  he  made  a  stand,  and 
here  he  could  defy  all  attacks.  Without  the  aid  of  a 
fleet  Sulla  could  not  dislodge  him  from  a  place  which  was 
all  but  an  island.  Having  therefore  destroyed  the  arsenals 
and  ship-building  yards,  and  all  the  public  buildings  of 
the  Piraeus,  he  so  shut  up  the  enemies  in  Munychia  that 
they  could  not  break  out  from  that  place  to  molest  his 
rear  in  the  operations  which  he  now  had  to  carry  on  in 
Bceotia. 

Whilst  Sulla  was  occupied  in  Attica  with  the  siege  of 
Athens  and  the  Pirseus,  which  were  held  by  troops  of 
king  Mithridates,  the  latter  had  sent  Neoptolemus,  a 
brother  of  the  able  Archelaus,  to  attack  the  town  of 
Chalcis  in  Bceotia.  According  to  a  very  short  notice  in 
Appian,1  Munatius,  a  Roman  in  command  of  the  town,, 
made  a  stout  resistance  and  gained  considerable  advan- 
tages over  the  Pontic  troops.  Nevertheless,  as  we  must 
infer  from  the  course  of  events,  Chalcis  must  have  been 
taken  by  Neoptolemus,  for  after  the  great  victory  of  Sulla 
in  Bceotia,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  remnants  o£ 
the  defeated  Pontic  army  retired  to  Chalcis  as  to  a  place 
of  safety.2  We  are  not  informed  whether  Demetrias  alsa 
fell  into  their  hands.  But  this  was  most  probably  the 

1  Appian,  Mitkrid.  34.  2  Below,  p.  295. 
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case,  for  Hortensius,  who  seems  to  have  commanded  the  CHAP, 
garrison  of  the  place,  retired  to  Bceotia  on  the  approach  ^,  .  _^ 
of  the  vast  hostile  army  which  made  its  way  by  land 
through  Thrace  and  Macedonia  to  reinforce  Archelaus. 
Sulla  was  now  in  a  very  critical  situation.  The  operations 
in  Attica  had  occupied  him  several  months  during  the 
winter  and  spring  (87-86  B.C.),  and  may  have  reduced  the 
Roman  forces  to  perhaps  one  half  their  original  strength. 
In  order  to  feed  and  house  his  troops  and  to  procure  the 
necessary  materials  of  war,  Sulla  was  obliged  to  put  great 
pressure  upon  the  Greeks,  whom  he  ought  to  have  spared 
as  much  as  possible  to  gain  their  affection.  He  was  even 
compelled  to  seize  the  sacred  treasures  of  the  temples. 
The  great  national  sanctuaries  of  Delphi,  Olympia,  and 
Epidaurus  were  deprived  of  all  articles  of  value  which 
former  plunderers  had  spared  or  the  piety  of  worshippers 
had  restored.  The  priests  tried  in  vain  to  save  the  pro- 
perty in  their  charge  by  announcing  that  Apollo  himself 
declared  his  displeasure,  for  that  the  sound  of  his  lyre 
was  heard  in  the  sanctuary.  Sulla,  though  a  devout  wor- 
shipper of  the  gods  and  by  no  means  free  from  even  vul- 
gar superstition,  could  not  refrain  from  the  sarcastic 
remark  that  the  priests  ought  to  know  better  the  mean- 
ing of  the  god.  It  was  evident,  he  said,  that  Apollo 
rejoiced  at  being  able  to  assist  the  Romans  with  his 
treasures  against  the  barbarians ;  for  his  playing  on  the 
lyre  was  evidently  a  sign  of  joy  and  not  of  anger.  He 
added  that  the  treasures  were  safer  in  his  keeping  than 
in  the  temples,  and  that  he  would  restore  them  after  his 
victory  over  the  invaders. 

The  Pontic  forces  with  which  Sulla  had  hitherto  been  Operations 
engaged  had  been  sert  to  Greece  by  sea,  and  appear  not  £3^°!^' 
to  have  been  very  considerable.      After  they   had   been  Chseronea. 
despatched  from  Asia,  Mithridates  had  used  his  utmost 
exertions  in  organizing  a  large  land  force  for  the  invasion 
of  Greece,  and  had  now  despatched  it  to  the  seat  of  war 
under  the  command  of  one  of  his  sons  called  Akrathias. 
Its  strength  is  reported  to  have  amounted  to  one  hundred 
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BOOK  and  twenty  thousand  men,  it  was  very  strong  in  cavalry, 
^  VH'  .  and  had  ninety  scythe  chariots.1  It  seems  to  have  been 
fitted  out  with  the  usual  pomp  and  magnificence  of 
Oriental  armies,2  but  it  consisted  of  a  motley  crowd  of 
various  different  races,  unacquainted  with  the  military 
spirit  and  the  discipline  of  the  Eoman  legions.  Unity  of 
action  was  to  some  extent  secured  by  the  chief  command 
being  in  the  hands  of  a  royal  prince  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
Akrathias  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Greece,  and  his 
successor,  Taxiles,  seems  to  have  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  superior  claim  of  the  able  Archelaus,  who,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  great  army,  had  hastened  to  Bosotia  to  take 
the  chief  command.  Sulla  now  also  left  Attica,  where 
his  troops  must  have  found  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
subsist,3  and  tried  to  effect  a  junction  with  a  body  of 
Romans4  which,  under  the  command  of  Hortensius, 
marched  into  Boeotia  from  the  north,  pursued,  as  it  seems, 
by  the  host  of  Taxiles.  The  junction  was  not  easy,  but 
succeeded  at  last,5  with  the  aid  of  a  certain  Kaphis,  a 
citizen  of  Cheer  oiiea,  the  birthplace  of  Plutarch,  who  has 
preserved  the  name  of  this  obscure  individual  and  much 
of  the  detail  of  the  great  battle  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Sulla  could  now  face  the  united  hostile  forces  at 
the  head  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  men,  the 
strength  of  whom  consisted  in  fifteen  thousand  Roman 
soldiers.6 

1  Appian,  Mithrid.  41.     Plutarch,  Sulla,  15. 

2  Plutarch,  Sulla,  16  :  T\V  8e  Sjuo  Kal  rb  Ko/j.irca8es  Kal  crofiapbv   avrlav  TTJS 


iroXvreXfias  OVK  apybv  ou5e   &xp"nffTOV   6t'J   (KTr\T)£iv,   a\\'   al  re 
'6ir\uv  r](rKt]/J.evc>}f  xpvcrqi  re  Kal  apyvpcp  SiairpeTr&s   a'L  re  j3acpal  TCCV  MTj 
Twvtav  avaju.6jUJ7ju.eVai  xa\K<p  Kal  criS-fipy  Aa/iTroi/Ti  itvpoeifirj  Kal 


3  Plutarch,  Sulla,  15:  tyevyuij/  \tjU,bi>  Kal  a-irdvLV  TivayKafcro  Sii&Keiv  rbv  e« 

TVJS    JU^XTJS  KlvSwOV. 

4  This  was  probably  the  late  garrison  of  Demetrias,  which,  as  surmised 
above  (p.  282),  had  been  evacuated  on  the  approach  of  the  overwhelming  Pontic 
forces. 

5  According  to  Plutarch  (Sulla,  15)  his  countryman  Kaphis  showed  Hor- 
tensius a  road  on  one  side  of  the  Parnassus  by  which  he  eluded  the  barbarians. 

6  In  Sulla's  own  statement  preserved  by  Plutarch  (Sulla,  16)  15,000  foot 
and  1,500  horse  alone  are  counted.     But  here,  as  so  often  in  Roman  reports, 
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If  we  can  trust  Appian's  report,  it  seems  to  have  been     CHAP . 
Sulla's  plan  to  allow  the  enemies  to  cross  the  mountains      x        „ 
which  form  the  north-western  border  of  Bceotia  and  to  Tactic*  of. 

Sulla.  Posi- 

attack  them  on  their  emerging  from  the  passes  in  a  tion  of  his 
country  intersected  by  numerous  tracts  of  steep  hills  and  forces- 
deep  river  beds,  where  they  would  not  be  able  to  crush 
him  with  their  superior  number,  and  especially  to  take 
full  advantage  of  their  cavalry.  His  task  was  rendered 
more  easy  by  the  blind  confidence  of  the  barbarians  in 
their  overwhelming  force,  and  by  their  want  of  discipline, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  the  leaders  to  keep  them 
from  spreading  all  over  the  country  for  the  sake  of 
plunder.1  Sulla  was  thus  enabled  to  anticipate  them  in 
the  occupation  of  Chseronea,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Copais,  whereby  in  case  of  a  defeat  they  were  cut  off  from 
a  safe  line  of  retreat  to  the  sea.2  They  were  not  yefc  quite 
clear  out  of  the  mountains  when  Sulla  boldly  advanced 
and  compelled  them  to  accept  a  battle.  With  the  help 
of  people  of  Chseronea  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  ground,  he  succeeded  in  gaining,  uiiperceived  by  the 
enemy,  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  called  Thurion,  and  in 
expelling  from  it  with  great  loss  a  hostile  detachment 
which  had  taken  up  its  position  there.  By  this  unexpected 
manoeuvre  the  Pontic  army  was  thrown  into  disorder,  and 
Archelaus  lost  some  time  before  he  could  form  his  troops 
for  an  attack  upon  Sulla's  lines,  which  had  in  the  mean- 

the  troops  of  the  allies  are  simply  ignored.  According  to  Appian,  Sulla  had 
only  one-third  as  many  men  as  his  opponents.  From  this  it  appears  that  be 
had  a  considerable  body  of  Greek  auxiliaries  with  him,  a  fact  which  in  itself 
is  sufficiently  probable.  It  follows  from  Sulla's  statements  that  his  five  legions, 
which  must  have  numbered  originally  about  30,000  men,  were  very  much 
reduced  in  number  by  the  winter  campaign  in  Attica,  though  it  is  probable 
that  a  part  of  them  were  left  to  garrison  Athens  and  the  Piraeus. 

1  Plutarch,  Sulla,  16. 

2  Appian,    Mithrid.    42 :   us    5e   ourbi/  efSe   irepl   Xaipwveiav  tv  aTTOKpri/uLvois 
(rrpa.TOire$ev6[j.evoi',  svda  //.}?  Kparovfftv  OTrox&'p7?0''5   ov8efj.ia  fy,  ireSiov  avrbs  evpv 
ir\t)criov  KaraXa^tav  fvQvs  eirrjyev  us   /cat   &KOVTO.  PtaffSpevos  e's  fJ.ax'nv  'ApxeXaov  • 
eV  $  crcpiai  /j.€V  VTTTLOV  Kal  euTreres    es   SLU^LI/   KCU   ava.x_<i}pt]<riv  -rfv  TreSi'oi/,  'Apx6^^ 
Se  Kpri/j-vol  TrepifKfiVTO,  oi  T~b  Hpyov  OVK  ttcav  ei/   ovSevl  Koivbv   o\ov  TOV  (TTparov 
yevtffdai,  avffr^vai  Sia  rV  afw^uaXiav  OVK  e^oj/ros  •  Tpairei<ri  re  avroTs  friropos  Sta 
TCOV  Kp-rifj-vcav  eyiyvero  7;  <pvyf). 
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BOOK     time  been  formed  leisurely  and  without  the  least  inter- 

VII 
-. — ^ — '  ruption.     The  army  was  as  usual  drawn  up  in  two  wings, 

the  right  wing  commanded  by  Sulla  himself,  the  left  by 
Murena,  who  was  a  very  efficient  officer.  As  his  front 
was  not  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  the  enemies, 
Sulla  had  made  his  soldiers  dig  broad  ditches  from  the 
extreme  points  on  both  sides  right  and  left,  and  at  the 
ends  of  these  ditches  he  had  thrown  up  earthworks, 
which  he  had  garrisoned  with  small  bodies  of  troops 
to  guard  against  the  danger  of  being  outflanked.  At 
the  same  time  he  strengthened  the  centre  of  his  posi- 
tion by  ramming  lines  of  palisades  into  the  ground  in 
front  of  his  line.1  The  cavalry  was  drawn  up  in  a  line 
behind  the  foot,  and  held  in  readiness  to  advance  when 
wanted. 

Attack  of  In  this  defensive  position  Sulla  awaited  the  attack. 
The  sixty  war-chariots  of  the  Asiatics  were  launched 
forward  with  great  force  with  the  intention  of  breaking 
through  the  middle  of  the  Eoman  line.  But  the  pre- 
caution adopted  by  Sulla  proved  successful.  The  attack 
was  broken  by  the  line  of  palisades,  the  carriages  were 
either  dashed  to  pieces  or  compelled  to  turn  round  quickly, 
and  then  the  lines  of  infantry  standing  behind  them  were 
thrown  into  disorder.2  The  Koinans  immediately  dashing 
forward  made  a  vigorous  onslaught  upon  this  formidable- 
looking  body  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  who  were  armed  in 
Macedonian  style  with  huge  lances  (sarissce  3)  and  drawn  up 
as  a  phalanx,  but  who  formed  in  reality  the  least  effective 
part  of  the  army  of  Archelaus,  as  they  consisted  of  young- 
men,  partly  slaves,  hurriedly  levied  in  the  Greek  towns 
and  insufficiently  trained.  The  Roman  legionaries  cast 

1  Frontin.  Strateg.  ii.  3,  17. 

2  Frontinus    alone    (ii.  3,  17)  mentions    the    palisades.      According    to 
'Plutarch  (Sulla,  18),  the  chariots  could  not  acquire  a  great  momentum  owing 
to   the  confined  space;  they  were  therefore  easily  arrested  in  their  course 
and    disabled.      According   to   Appian   (Mithrid.   42)   the    Romans    opened 
their  ranks  and  let  them  pass  through,  attacking  them  successfully  on  their 
return. 

3  Vol.  iii.  p.  58. 
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down  their  pila,1  pushed  aside  the  long  Macedonian  spears     CHAP, 
with  their  swords,  and  rushed,  as  through  breaches  in  a   ^  ,XVIIL- 
wall,  within  the  serried  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  which  was 
now  at  their  mercy.     The  first  line  of  the  Pontic  army 
was  thus  easily  disabled  and  driven  back.2 

The  war  chariots  on  this  as  on  other  occasions  had  Defeat  of 
not  only  proved  a  failure,  bub  had  actually  led  to  a"  partial  Archelau8' 
disaster.3  But  what  had  happened  was  only  the  prelude 
to  the  battle.  The  attack  of  the  chariots  upon  the  Eoman 
centre  was  perhaps  only  a  feint  to  the  real  plan  of 
Archelaus.  He  now  extended  his  right  wing  beyond  the 
extreme  point  of  the  Eoman  left,  to  attack  it  from  the 
rear.  When  Hortensius,  who  commanded  the  Eoman 
detachment  in  the  earthwork  at  the  end  of  the  ditch,  saw 
this  movement,  he  advanced  towards  the  enemies  and  thus 
became  separated  from  the  Eoman  line.  The  Pontic 
cavalry  immediately  rushed  into  the  vacant  space  and 
began  to  surround  Hortensius  on  all  sides.  In  imminent 
danger  of  being  entirely  cut  off,  he  retired  to  some  hilly 
ground,  where  he  defended  himself  against  the  pursuing 
cavalry.  Sulla,  on  the  right  wing,  perceived  the  danger 
and  resolved  to  hasten  to  his  relief.  But  this  was 
precisely  what  Archelaus  had  expected  and  planned. 
Seeing  that  Sulla  was  weakening  his  right  wing  and 
drawing  his  forces  t6  the  left,  he  gave  up  the  attack 
upon  Hortensius,  and  directed  the  bulk  of  his  forces  on 
the  Eoman  right,  which  he  hoped  to  find  sufficiently 

1  Plutarch,  Sulla,  18  :  TU>V  'Pufj.alcav  TOVS  IHTVOVS  avrov  K.a.Ta$a.\6vT(ov.     We 
should  expect  that  instead  of  throwing  down  their  pila,  the  Eomans  would 
discharge  them  upon  the  enemies  before  falling  upon  them  with  their  swords. 
Is  it  possible  that  Plutarch  made  a  mistake  in  translating  ? 

2  Compare  vol.  iii.  p.  58.     We  are  not  informed  of  the  name  of  the  officer 
who  ordered  this  well-timed  advance.     Perhaps  it  was  Murena  with  the  left 
wing,  as  the  right  wing,  where  Sulla  was  stationed,  took  a  part  in  the  battle 
at  a  later  period.     Plut.  Sulla,  19. 

3  It  is  surprising  that  in  spite  of  similar  experience  war  chariots  were  so 
often  employed.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  war  elephants,  who  seem  on 
the  whole  to  have  done  more  harm  to  those  who  employed   them  than  to 
those  against  whom  they  were  employed.     Appian  (Hisp.  46)  tells  us  that  for 
this  reason  they  were  called  by  some  Koivol  iro\efj.ioi. 
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BOOK  weakened  and  exposed.  Fortunately  Sulla  perceived  this 
._  .  intention  in  time,  returned  quickly  into  the  position  he 
had  left,  and  advanced  to  the  attack  before  the  hostile 
troops  returning  from  the  demonstration  against  Hor- 
tensius  could  reform  and  close  their  ranks.  The  battle 
now  raged  along  the  whole  line,  for  at  the  same  time 
Murena,  on  the  left  of  Sulla,  was  fiercely  attacked  by 
Taxiles,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Archelaus.  The  best 
troops  of  both  armies  were  now  confronting  one  another,, 
on  one  side  the  tried  legions  of  Sulla,  on  the  other,  na 
longer  a  rabble  of  slaves  hastily  equipped  to  imitate  a 
Macedonian  phalanx,  but  a  solid  infantry,  armed  and 
drilled  like  Roman  soldiers,  and  among  them  Italian 
fugitives  and  deserters,  animated  with  bitter  hatred  of 
Rome,  and  determined  to  continue  the  fight  for  their 
cause  in  a  foreign  service  and  on  foreign  soil  even  after  it 
seemed  lost  in  Italy.  Archelaus  had  good  reason  for 
placing  his  confidence  chiefly  in  these  men.1  But  they 
were  after  all  no  match  for  the  Roman  legions  led  on  by 
such  a  general  as  Sulla.  They  began  gradually  to  lose 
ground  along  the  whole  line.  The  right  wing,  where 
Sulla  commanded  in  person,  was  the  first  to  push  forward, 
then  the  left  wing  under  Murena  followed,  supported 
most  opportunely  by  the  corps  of  Hortensius,  which  had 
in  the  meanwhile  been  disengaged  from  its  perilous 
position.  Sulla  now  ordered  a  general  advance  of  the 
whole  army,  including  the  cavalry,  and  the  effect  was  that 
the  retreat  of  the  enemies  soon  degenerated  into  a  dis- 
orderly rout.2 

1  Frontin.  ii.  3,  17  :  Mixtis  fugitivis  Italicse  gentis,  quorum  pervicacise  plu- 
rimum  fidebat. 

2  Appian,  Mithrid.  14  :  tvQa  Sr;  Trdvra  '6<ra  e'licaffev  6  2uA\as,    eveTrnrre  rois 
Tro\cp.iois '  ov  yap  exovrfs  avavrpofyyv  (vpi>xcapov  ot>5e   irediov  es  (pvy^v  eirl  rovs 
Kp-npvovs  VTTO  TWV  $t(aK&VTUv  ewOovvTo.     It  is  clear  from  Appian's  report,  that 
Sulla's  great  merit  consisted  in  his  selection  of  the  ground,  and  in  his  com- 
pelling Archelaus  to  accept  the  battle.     One  essential  condition  to  attain  this 
end  was  the  previous  occupation  of  Chseronea,  which  could  not,  as  Plutarch 
would  fain  represent  it  (Plut.  Sulla,  16),  have  been  resolved  on  by  Sulla  merely 
at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
them  from  the  barbarians.     The  narratives  of  the  battle  given  by  Plutarch 
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The  hostile  camp,  which  was  pitched  on  the  further     CHAP, 
bank  of  a  small  tributary  of  the  Cephissus,1  was  the  place   .  J^11'  -. 

of  refuge  to  which  the  whole  crowd  of  fugitives  tended.  Destruc- 
tion of  tho 
Archelaus  tried,  by  the  means  of  compulsion  often  adopted  camp  of 

under  similar  circumstances  by  Oriental  generals,  to  drive  Arc 
them  back  into  the  battle.  He  closed  the  gates  of  the 
camp  and  forced  his  men  to  face  round  against  their 
pursuers.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  impetuous  onset  of 
the  victorious  Romans  was  irresistible.  Many  thousands 
crowded  into  a  narrow  space  were  helplessly  butchered. 
At  last  the  gates  of  the  camp  were  opened  or  forced  open  ; 
the  fugitives  poured  into  it ;  but  the  Romans  were  now  so 
close  upon  them  that  they  entered  at  the  same  time.  It 
became  the  scene  of  a  general  massacre.  Only  ten 
thousand  men  survived  and  made  their  way  to  Chalcis  in 
Eubcea,  the  miserable  remnants  of  the  huge  army  which 
Mithridates  had  sent  from  Asia  for  the  subversion  of  the 
Eoman  dominion.  And  this  magnificent  result  was  ob- 
tained, if  we  are  to  believe  Sulla's  own  report,  with  the 
loss  of  only  fifteen  men  missed  from  the  Roman  army,  of 
which  number,  as  he  is  careful  to  add,  two  men  afterwards 
turned  up  again.2  Sulla  had  outdone  the  victory  of 
Cynoseephalse,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  addr  had  also  surpassed 
his  predecessor  in  boasting  and  exaggeration,  whereby  his 
real  and  undeniable  merit  is  by  no  means  exalted  in  our 
eyes. 

and  Appian  differ  from  each  other  in  many  points  of  detail,  but  we  can  see 
distinctly  that  they  are  in  the  essential  parts  based  upon  the  same  original  and 
authentic  report  (perhaps  Sulla's  own  memoirs),  and  they  can  be  brought  into  a 
general  harmony.  If  we  only  had  a  more  accurate  description  of  the  locality 
(comp.  vol.  ii.  p.  172),  we  might  form  a  pretty  clear  image  of  the  battle. 

1  Called  Morios  or  Molos  in  the  text  of  Plutarch,  Sulla,  17,  19. 

2  Appian,  Mithrid.  45.     Appian  closes  his  report  of  the  battle  with  the 
following  words  :  TOUTO  fiev  ty  .   .  .   .  fJ.dx~n^  re'Aos  "f]v,  St'  ev^ov\iav  8r?  ^.aXiff-ra 
SuAAa  teal  afypoffuvnv  'Ap^eAaou  roi6v5e    l/carep^j   •yevo/jLevov.     The   generalship 
displayed  on  this  occasion  by  Sulla  deserves  the  more  praise,  as  he  had  such  a 
respectable  opponent  as  Archelaus.     The  battle  of  Chseronea  differed  very  much 
from  those  of  Cynoscephalae,  Magnesia,  and  Pydna,  which  were  commenced 
without  a  plan,  and   gained  merely  by  the  bravery  of  the   Roman  soldiers. 
It  compares  creditably  with  the  great  battles  fought  by  Hannibal,  and  shows 
that  Sulla,  like  the  great  Carthaginian,  was  a  consummate  general. 
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Sulla  collected  on  the  battle-field  the  arms  of  the 
enemies,  and,  after  piling  up  and  burning  those  which 
were  useless  and  erecting  two  trophies,  set  out  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives.  Continental  Greece  was  cleared  of  them. ; 
but  as  Sulla  had  no  fleet  at  his  disposal  he  could  not 
follow  them  to  the  island  of  Euboea,  where  they  found  a 
rallying  place  in  the  fortified  town  of  Chalcis.  So  com- 
pletely did  the  Pontic  fleet  command  the  sea  even  after 
the  defeat  of  the  land  forces,  that  Archelaus  could  at 
pleasure  land  and  plunder  islands  and  coast  towns ;  he 
even  ventured  to  the  western  coast  of  Greece  into  the 
Ionian  Sea,  and  laid  the  island  of  Zacynthus  under  contri- 
bution.1 

Meanwhile  Mithridates  had  not  for  one  day  paused 
in  his  preparations  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the 
unhappy  people  of  Asia,  now  subject  to  his  sway,  found 
out  that  in  their  new  ruler  they  had  a  despot  not  less 
rapacious  than  the  Romans  and  infinitely  more  cruel  and 
tyrannical.  Mithridates  wanted  money  and  men.  The 
promises  he  had  made  of  a  remission  of  taxes  for  several 
years,  and  the  like,  were  no  longer  thought  of,  and  exac- 
tion, oppression,  and  robbery  were  the  blessings  of  the 
Pontic  government.  When,  therefore,  the  news  was  spread 
of  the  loss  of  Athens  and  of  the  great  defeat  at  Chroronea, 
the  public  feeling  changed  as  suddenly  in  Asia  as  it  had 
done  in  Greece.  The  dominion  of  Rome  appeared  by  con- 
trast in  a  more  favourable  light.  A  Roman  party  began 
to  spring  up,  and  conspiracies  were  formed  against  the 
life  of  Mithridates.  The  result  was  that  the  king  thought 
that  he  could  crush  opposition  and  maintain  his  authority 
only  by  a  reign  of  terror.  He  was  filled  with  distrust  and 
apprehension  by  the  failure  of  an  undertaking  which  at 
first  seemed  so  promising,  and  by  the  utter  discomfiture 
of  his  magnificent  army.  The  genuine  spirit  of  an  Asiatic 
despot  seemed  to  be  aroused  in  him.  The  least  suspicion 
sufficed  to  draw  from  him  a  sentence  of  death.  His  own 
trusty  servants  and  body-guards,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 

1  Appian,  Mithrid.  45, 
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dren,  were  the  first  victims  of  his  fury.     He  had  his  spies     CHAR 
in  every  town,  eager  to  discover  traitors  and  deliver  them   ^\u-_. 
to  his  vengeance.     In  his  new  capital  of  Pergamum  it  is 
reported  that  eighty  men  were  put  to  death,   and  that 
equal  numbers  were  slaughtered  in  other  towns,  altogether 
not  less  than  sixteen  hundred.1 

His  fiercest  vengeance,  however,  he  wreaked  on  the  Brutal 
island  of  Chios,  against  which  he  had  a  special  grudge,  trfeatment 
since  in  a  sea  fight  with  the  Khodians  a  ship  from  Chios  Chins  by 
had  run  foul  of  his  own,  not  accidentally,  but,  as  he  sus- 
pected,  on  purpose  and  with  a  treacherous  intention.  He 
sent  an  armed  force  commanded  by  Zenobius  to  the  island, 
and  declared  to  the  assembled  people  that  as  a  pledge  of 
their  obedience  he  demanded  the  surrender  of  their  a'rms. 
When  this  order  had  been  executed,  he  sent  a  letter  in 
which  he  charged  the  people  of  Chios  with  a  leaning 
towards  Eome.  His  advisers,  the  king  said,  urged  him 
to  cause  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  be  killed,  but 
he  was  disposed  to  act  with  mildness,  and  confined  himself 
to  imposing  a  fine  of  two  thousand  talents.  The  unfor- 
tunate people  implored  Zenobius  to  give  them  time  to 
send  a  deputation  to  the  king  in  order  to  ask  for  mercy. 
It  was  in  vain.  They  were  compelled  to  furnish  at  once 
the  enormous  sum  that  was  demanded,  for  which  the 
women  were  stripped  of  their  jewels  and  the  temples  of 
their  treasures.  But  all  this  was  only  the  prelude  to  what 
was  to  come.  It  seemed  the  intention  of  Mithridates  to 
torture  the  wretched  people  of  Chios  by  applying  slowly 
and  gradually  more  galling  punishments.  Zenobius  again 
assembled  them  in  the  theatre,  which  he  had  caused  to 
be  surrounded  by  armed  men,  and  now  gave  orders  that 
the  men  should  be  separated  from  the  women,  and  that  all 
should  be  conveyed  on  board  ship  and  transported  to  the 
coast  of  Pontus.  This  cruel  order  was  executed  and 
accompanied  with  still  more  cruel  outrages.  Mithridates 
seemed  bent  on  showing  that  he  was  a  worthy  descendant 
of  the  old  kings  of  Persia,  at  any  rate  that  he  could  equal 

1  Appian,  Mithrid.  46. 
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them  in  the   brutal  treatment  of  peoples   by  wholesale 
transportation.1 

From  Chios  Zenobius  proceeded  to  Ephesus.  But  the 
Ephesians  were  justly  apprehensive  that  a  similar  treat- 
ment was  in  store  for  them  ;  and  therefore,  although  the 
governor  of  Ephesus  was  Philopcemen,  father  of  Monime, 
the  king's  last  and  favourite  concubine,  they  refused  to 
admit  Zenobius  into  their  town,  unless  he  came  unarmed 
and  accompanied  only  by  a  few  attendants.  During  the 
night  a  conspiracy  was  formed;  some  resolute  citizens 
seized  Zenobius,  dragged  him  to  the  public  prison,  and 
finally  killed  him.  The  town  was  then  put  in  a  state  of 
defence  and  defied  the  orders  of  the  king.2 

The  example  of  Ephesus  encouraged  other  towns. 
Smyrna,  Sardes,  Colophon,  Tralles,  Hypsepa,  Metropolis, 
and  others  openly  revolted.3  Mithridates,  driven  to  despair, 
adopted  an  extreme  revolutionary  measure,  proclaimed 
the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  a  general  abolition  of  debts,  and 
the  admission  of  strangers  to  the  right  of  citizenship.4 
Thus  he  hoped  by  crushing  the  old  body  of  citizens  to 
form  a  new  one  entirely  dependent  on  him  as  patron  and 
protector.  To  what  extent  he  succeeded  we  do  not  know. 
It  is  not  likely  that  he  increased  his  military  resources  by 
this  desperate  measure;  but  it  is  certain  that  by  it  he 
inflicted  another  calamity  on  the  unhappy  land,  which 
was  hurled  from  one  tyranny  into  another,  and  was  looking 
forward  with  trembling  to  the  restoration  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  accompanied,  as  it  must  needs  be,  with  new 
sufferings, 

The  battle  of  Chseronea,  as  we  have  seen,  had  swept 
away  from  continental  Greece  all  traces  of  the  Politic 
invasion,  and  had  effaced  all  signs  of  insurrection  against 
Borne.  Even  the  last  corner  of  the  Piraeus  had  been 
evacuated  by  Archelaus,  when  he  started  to  join  Taxiles 
in  Boeotia.  Sulla  was  therefore  now  undisputed  master 
in  Greece ;  he  could  dispose  of  all  the  resources  of  the 


Appian,  Mithrid.  46,  47. 
Oros.  vi.  2. 


2  Appian,  Mithrid.  48. 
4  Appian,  Mithrid.  48. 
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country  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  he  could  punish  CHAP. 
those  who  had  been  disloyal  or  lukewarm,  and  he  could  ^_1^_1^ 
settle  the  affairs  of  the  country  as  he  thought  best.  He 
was  particularly  merciful  in  his  treatment  of  Athens, 
allowing  her  to  keep  her  old  municipal  constitution  and 
her  territory  ;  but  he  sternly  punished  Thebes  for  a  much 
slighter  offence  than  Athens  had  committed,  by  depriving 
her  of  half  her  territory,  because  she  had  been  for  a  short 
time  wavering  in  her  allegiance.  This  severity  enabled 
him  to  repay  without  expense  to  himself  the  debt  he 
owed  to  the  temples  he  had  rifled.  He  bestowed  on  the 
sanctuaries  of  Delphi  and  Olympia  the  land  he  had  taken 
from  Thebes.  Probably  his  attention  was  also  directed  to 
the  necessary  measures  for  creating  a  fleet,  the  want  of 
which  had  been  so  keenly  felt  in  his  operations  all  through 
the  war. 

But  this  was  a  task  which  required  time,  and  before  Renewed 
he  could  have  proceeded  far  with  it,  Dorylaus,  a  general  SrSeJ^j* 
of  Mithridates,  had  landed  at  Chalcis  with  a  new  Pontic  Archelaus. 
army,  consisting,  as  is  alleged,  of  eighty  thousand  men.1 
This  army,  joined  to  the  forces  saved  from  the  defeat  at 
Chseronea,  crossed  the  Euripus  and  again  advanced  into 
Boeotia  to  resume  offensive  operations.  The  supreme  com- 
mand was  again  entrusted  to  Archelaus,  who  seems  not 
to  have  lost  the  confidence  of  his  master  in  spite  of  his 
ill-fortune,  though  advisers  were  not  wanting  who  insinu- 
ated that  the  defeat  at  Chseronea  could  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  treason  of  the  general.  Mithridates  on  this 
occasion  showed  himself .  superior  to  the  common  run  of 
Eastern  despots.  He  even  continued  his  confidence,  as  we 
shall  see,  when  Archelaus  had  a  second  time  met  with 
a  signal  reverse. 

When  the  new  Pontic  army  was  ready  to  take  the  J*™d«»fce 
field,  Dorylaus  seems  to  have  been  impatient  for  imme-  iaus,  ^ 
diate  action.     He  insisted  on  advancing  and  forcing  the 

1  Plutarch  (Sulla,  20)  says  expressly  that  this  army  was  transported  to 
Eubcea  by  sea.  If  so,  the  numbers  must  be  exaggerated.  Licinianus  (p.  32, 
ed.  Bonn,)  seems  to  state  the  number  at  fifty  thousand. 
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BOOK  Eomans  to  a  battle.  But  a  collision  which  he  had  with 
.  vn-  ^  them  in  southern  Bceotia  soon  brought  him  to  a  sense  of 
his  inferiority  in  judgment.  He  readily  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  more  experienced  Archelaus,  who  knew  the 
Roman  soldiers  too  well  to  hope  that  the  newly  levied 
bands  of  Asiatics  would  be  a  match  for  them  without  a 
good  deal  of  previous  training. 

Choice  of  a         It  was  again  Sulla  who,  as  in  the  previous  campaigns, 
took  tlie  offensive  and  Brought  about  the  decision  011  a 
battle-field  selected  by  himself.     He  had  so  much  confi- 
dence in  his  troops  that  he  advanced  into  the  large  plain 
of  Orchomenus,  to  meet  the  enemies  who,  warned  by  the 
experience  of  the  last  battle,  kept  away  from  the  moun- 
tains and  had  pitched  their  camp  near  the  bank  of  Lake 
Copais.     Sulla  advanced   straight   upon   this  camp   and 
began  to  narrow  the  field  for  the  conflict  by  drawing  deep 
ditches  around  the  enemy's  camp,  almost  as  if  he  were 
going  to  blockade  them.     Archelaus,  seeing  the  danger 
of  being  hemmed  in,  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
men  working  at  the  entrenchment  and  the  detachment  of 
troops  stationed  for  their  protection.     A  sharp  conflict 
ensued,  and  the  Eomans  were  forced  to  give  way.     In  this 
emergency  Sulla  showed  again  that  he  possessed  not  only 
the  qualities  of  an  ingenious  general,  but  also  those  of  a 
brave  soldier.  Leaping  from  his  horse,  he  seized  a  standard 
and  advanced  towards  the  enemy.     As  his  soldiers  hesi- 
tated to  follow  him,  he  called  out  to  them  that  they  should 
tell  their  friends  at  home  that  they  had  forsaken  their 
general  like  cowards  on  the  field  of  battle.     Immediately 
the  centurions  rushed  forward  from  the  ranks  to  his  sup- 
port ;    the  soldiers  followed ;  the  fight  was  restored,  and 
the  enemies  were  finally  driven  back  to  their  camp  with  a 
great  loss,  especially  of  cavalry. 

Capture  of         The  work  of  entrenchment  was  now  continued  without 

of  Arch?     furtner  delay.    Tlie  ditch68  were  Pushed  forward  to  within 

hvus.  a  stadium  from  the  Pontic  camp,  the  enemies  looking  on 

apparently  without  concern.     Against  enemies  so  languid 
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and  spiritless  Sulla  was  justified  in  proceeding  with  the     CHAP. 

utmost  boldness.     He  determined  upon  attacking   their  ^_ r__^ 

fortified  camp,  an  enterprise  which  belonged  to  the  most 
daring  feats  known  to  ancient  warfare.  Covering  them- 
selves with  their  shields,  the  Roman  legionaries  advanced 
to  the  edge  of  the  trench  which  surrounded  the  hostile  camp. 
A  brave  centurion  leaped  into  it,  the  rest  followed,  and  in 
a  rush  the  camp  was  taken.  Archelaus  himself  escaped 
with  great  difficulty  in  a  boat  across  the  lake  and  reached 
Chalcis.  More  than  twenty-five  thousand  of  his  army 
were  taken  prisoners,1  by  far  the  greater  part  were  killed, 
or  driven  into  the  swamps  which  fringed  the  lake,  to  be 
miserably  drowned.  Even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  two 
hundred  years  later,  helmets,  shields,  and  arms  of  the 
barbarians  were  found  in  the  bed  of  the  lake.2 

The  great  victory  at   Orchomenus  was  the  turning  Fiaecus 
point  in  the  war.     The  invasion  of  Greece  had  signally  sent  to  , 

•*     supersede 

failed,  with  the  loss  of  two  great  armies,  and,  as  is  alleged,  Sulla 

of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.      Mithridates 

had  made  great  efforts  to  raise  and  equip  these  masses  of  gamum 

i  •  ,     T        -*T    ,  the  hope  of 

men,  and  now  his  resources  were  exhausted.  Naturally  ending  the 
the  general  dissatisfaction  in  Asia,  and  the  open  rebel-  waiv 
lion  produced  by  his  cruel  rigour,,  were  spreading  rapidly 
when  the  news  of  the  second  great  defeat  arrived.  Nor 
had  he  to  contend  with  internal  difficulties  alone.  His 
dominions  in  Asia  were  now  threatened  by  an  attack 
from  abroad  independently  of  the  operations  of  Sulla. 
Whilst  the  latter  was  fighting  in  Bceotia,  the  party  domi- 
nant in  Borne  had,  after  the  death  of  Marius,  despatched 
his  successor  L.  Valerius  Maccus,  consul  of  86  B.C.,  with 
two  legions,  to  supersede  Sulla  in  his  command  in  Greece. 
The  task  which  Flaccus  had  undertaken  was  by  no  means 
easy,  and  he  was  not  equal  to  it.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  his  expedition,  on  his  passage  from  Italy  to  Dyrrha- 
chiuna,  he  lost  parb  of  his  ships  and  men,  who  were  captured 

1  Licinian,  p.  32,  ed  Bonn. 

2  Appian,  Mithrid.  49,  50.     Plutarch,  SitUa,  20,  21. 
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by  Pontic  cruisers.1  Having  reached  Macedonia,  he  sent 
a  detachment  of  his  troops  into  Thessaly,  with  orders  to 
the  army  of  Sulla  to  come  and  join  him,  for  Sulla  had 
now  been  formally  deposed  from  his  command  and  de- 
clared an  enemy  of  the  republic.  But  this  detachment, 
instead  of  executing  his  orders,  passed  over  to  the  side  of 
Sulla.  Flaccus  was  soon  convinced  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  remove  Sulla  from  the  command.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Mithridates,  indepen- 
dently of  Sulla,  and  to  march  straight  upon  Pergamum. 
'This  operation  had  become  possible  by  Sulla's  victories 
in  Greece,  and  Flaccus  perhaps  flattered  himself  with  the 
hope  that  by  anticipating  Sulla  in  Asia  and  overpowering 
Mithridates,  whom  he  knew  to  be  greatly  weakened  and 
discouraged  by  his  defeats,  he  could  force  him  to  conclude 
peace,  and  finally  return  to  Borne  as  the  conqueror  of 
Mithridates,  thus  securing  to  his  own  party  the  fruits  of 
victory. 

In  truth  Mithridates  was  inclined  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  Borne.  He  had,  as  it  appeared,  the 
choice  with  which  of  the  two  Boman  generals  he  should 
negotiate ;  but  the  choice  was  not  easy.  If  that  party 
with  which  he  concluded  peace  was  worsted  in  the  in- 
ternal civil  conflict,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  all  the  sacri- 
fices he  made  for  obtaining  terms  would  be  made  in  vain, 
and  that  the  opposite  party  would  continue  to  consider 
him  an  enemy  of  Borne.  The  government  of  the  republic 
•was  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  popular  party,  which, 
acting  from  the  seat  and  centre  of  the  empire  as  senate 
and  people  of  Borne,  seemed  alone  entitled  to  negotiate 
about  peace  and  war  with  a  foreign  power.  Sulla  did  not 
represent  this  legitimate  Boman  government,  nor  could 
he  claim  to  act  in  its  name.  He  was  a  deposed  rebellious 
soldier,  the  leader  of  a  party  which  seemed  to  have  little 
chance  of  ever  regaining  the  control  of  the  government. 
Besides,  Sulla  had  on  a  former  occasion  shown  himself 


1  We  learn   from  Appian  (Mithrid.   45)   that  Archelaus  had  despatched 
vessels  into  the  Ionian  Sea.     See  above,  p.  290, 
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opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  king  of  Pontus,1  and  it  might  CHAP 
be  supposed  that  after  the  obstinate  resistance  he  had  > — ,—1^ 
encountered  in  Attica  and  Boeotia  he  was  not  very  much 
inclined  to  be  yielding  or  generous  in  any  negotiations  of 
peace.  On  the  contrary  it  might  reasonably  be  expected 
that  he  was  anxious  to  turn  his  victories  to  the  utmost 
advantage,  and  to  reduce  his  enemy  to  a  state  of  per- 
manent weakness.  In  spite  of  all  these  considerations, 
which  could  not  fail  to  present  themselves  to  Mifchridates, 
he  resolved  to  enter  into  negotiations  not  with  Flaccus, 
but  with  Sulla.  No  doubt  Mithridates  was  guided  in  this 
wise  decision  by  the  good  information  he  had  of  Roman 
affairs,  and  his  correct  opinion  of  the  final  chances  of  both 
the  contending  parties.  It  appears  throughout  that 
Mithridates  was  well  acquainted  with  the  detail  of  the 
republican  constitution  of  Eome  and  with  its  history.  So 
much  may  be  inferred,  not  indeed  from,  the  speeches  and 
letters  which  are  attributed  to  him 2  (for  these  reflect  only 
the  opinions  of  the  respective  historians),  but  from  the 
line  of  action  which  he  followed  on  various  occasions, 
when  he  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  precedents  fur- 
nished by  events  in  the  history  of  Eome.3  However  that 
may  be,  on  the  present  occasion  he  acted  most  prudently 
by  entering  into  negotiations  of  peace  with  Sulla,  rather 
than  with  the  consul,  the  real  and  official  representative 
of  the  actual  government  of  the  Eoman  state. 

After  the  battle  of   Orchomenus   Sulla   had,  in   the  Eetum  of 
autumn  of  86  B.C.,  marched  into  Thessaly,  and  was  here  JjStSJ^JjJgj 
engaged  in  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  whilst  at  the  same  collected 
time    he  was  waiting  for  the   result   of   the  mission  of  to  guna>  et 
Lucullus,  whom  he  had  sent  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
to  Syria  and  Egypt  for  the   purpose  of  procuring  ships 
from  the  kings   of  these  countries  as  the  allies  of  the 


1  Above,  p.  255. 

2  See  especially  the  letter  of  Mithridates  to  king  Arsaces,  given  by  Sallust, 
Histor.  iv.  61. 

3  Such,  for  instance,  was  his  treatment  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  in  which  he 
clearly  followed  the  example  given  by  Hannibal.     See  above,  p.  263. 
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BOOK  Roman  republic.1  Lucullus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  at  first 
_  '  .  met  with  a  cold  reception  and  evasive  answers.  But  the 
two  victories  of  Sulla  in  Bceotia  seemed  to  have  produced 
some  effect,  and  he  at  length  obtained  a  number  of  Egyp- 
tian, Phoenician,  Syrian,  Lycian,  and  Ehodian  ships,  with 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  he  was  enabled  to  influence  in  no 
slight  degree  the  course  of  events. 

Readiness  Hitherto  all  Sulla's  undertakings  had  been  crowned 

conclude  °  with  success  ;.  but  they  had  occupied  him  a  considerable 
the  war.  time.  He  had  now  been  absent  from.  Italy  for  more  than 
a  year  (87-86  B.C.),  and  every  day  brought  disquieting 
reports  of  the  revolution  which  meanwhile  had  taken 
place  in  Eome,  and  of  the  acts  of  violence  committed  by 
his  political  adversaries.  He  could  not  fail  to  grow  im- 
patient, and  to  wish  that  the  war  might  be  ended.  It  was 
therefore  most  opportune  for  him  that  Mithridates  like- 
wise was  desirous  of  peace,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to 
enter  into  negotiations  as  soon  as  Mithridates  showed 
himself  ready  for  them,  without  sacrificing  his  own  dig- 
nity and  the  interests  of  the  republic. 

Meeting  of  Mithridates,  as  has  been  related,  after  the  loss  of  the 
Archelaus  two  great  armies  in  Greece,  was  no  longer  labouring 
at  Aulis.  under  the  delusion  that  he  could  act  as  a  great  conqueror 
whilst  Rome  was  distracted  by  internal  discord.  He 
therefore  commissioned  Archelaus  to  treat  with  Sulla  for 
conditions  of  peace  ;  and  the  two  generals,  who  had  lately 
confronted  each  other  on  the  battle-field,  now  arranged  a 
peace-meeting  at  Aulis.  Archelaus,  who  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  internal  political  struggles  at  Rome, 
tried  at  first  to  save  the  lost  cause  of  the  king  by  offering 
Sulla,  as  an  equivalent  for  favourable  terms  of  peace,  the 
aid  of  Mithridates  against  the  democratic  party  at  Rome. 
This  offer  was  rejected  by  Sulla  with  indignation.  He 
was  far  too  patriotic  to  make  a  league  with  the  enemy  of 
his  country  against  his  own  fellow-citizens,  or  to  sacri- 
fice the  honour  and  the  public  interests  of  Rome,  for 
which  he  had  fought  and  conquered,  to  his  own  private 

1  Above,  p.  278. 
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advantage.  Even  as  a  party-leader  he  still  remained  every 
inch  a  Roman. 

On  the  other  side  Archelaus  showed  himself  equally 
high-minded.  When  Sulla  stooped  to  propose  to  him  to 
play  false  to  his  master  and  to  accept  from  Borne  as  her 
ally  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  in  the  place  of  Mithridates, 
he  soon  made  it  clear  to  him  that  this  was  not  the  way 
to  come  to  an  agreement.1  It  is  a  curious  spectacle  to 
see  how  these  two  eminent  men,  who  had  proved  such 
chivalrous  foes  in  the  field,  tried  now  in  the  negotiations 
of  peace  the  arts  of  cunning  arid  treachery.  Fortunately 
both  failed  in  their  object,  and  this  may  restore  them  in 
our  esteem.  We  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  suppose  that 
they  too  thought  better  of  each  other,  when  they  found 
they  were  both  equally  upright  and  honourable.  For 
from  this  time  their  intercourse  was  marked  by  signs  of 
mutual  respect  and  friendship,  nay  of  intimacy.  Sulla 
made  a  present  to  Archelaus  of  a  large  estate  in  the 
island  of  Eubcea.  He  lodged  him  during  the  course  of 
the  somewhat  lengthened  negotiations  in  his  own  quarters, 
and  when  Archelaus  fell  sick  on  the  march  at  the  Thessa- 
lian  town  of  Larissa,  he  tarried  to  nurse  him  as  if  he  were 
one  of  his  own  family.2  We  should  be  very  reluctant  to 
suspect  that  this  affectionate  friendship  was  a  deep-laid 
scheme  for  the  purpose  of  making  Mithridates  suspect  the 
honesty  of  Archelaus,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  Flamininus, 
who  by  such  tricks  had  succeeded  in  banishing  Hannibal 
from  the  councils  of  king  Antiochus.3  Perhaps  there 
were  men  who,  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Archelaus,  tried 
to  misrepresent  his  conduct  and  to  ruin  him  in  the  king's 
confidence  ;  but  if  so,  their  endeavours  were  vain.  Mithri- 
dates, without  hesitating  or  wavering  in  the  least,  con- 
tinued his  negotiations  with  Sulla  on  the  basis  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  two  generals. 

This  basis   of  negotiations  consisted  in  the  demand 

1  Appian,  Mithrid.  5o  :  6  8e  'ApxeAaos  ert  \4jovros  airrov  rr)v  iretpav  aTrefreiero 
Kal  5u«rxepai/as  etyr)  rbi>  eYxeipurcwra  ol  T^V  ar partiyiav  ov  irore  TrpoSdafffiv. 

2  Plutarch,  Sulla,  22,  23.  3  Vol.  iii.  p.  94. 
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BOOK     that   Mithridates   should   give   up   all   his   conquests   in 

,  -  r_l__   Europe,  Asia,  and  the  islands,  surrender  all  prisoners  of 

ments'of      war?  Deserters,  an<l  fugitive  slaves,  restore  to  their  homes 

Sulla.          the  inhabitants  of  Chios  and  all  other  Eoman   subjects 

whom  he  had  expelled  or  carried  away,  pay  two  thousand 

talents,  and  give  up  seventy  ships  of  war.     In  considera- 

tion of  this  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  retain  his  hereditary 

kingdom  and  to  resume  the  position  of  a  friend  and  ally 

of  the  Eoman  people. 

Hesitation  One  can  see  from  these  demands  that  Sulla  kept  in 
dates.  view  the  dignity  and  interests  of  the  Eoman  republic,  and 
that  he  did  not  allow  a  foreign  power  to  feel  that  there 
were  divisions  and  parties  in  the  state  whose  private 
interests  might  be  at  variance  with  those  of  the  com- 
munity. This  was  what  Mithridates  had  not  expected. 
He  sent  an  embassy  to  Sulla,  and  protested  against  the 
surrender  of  Paphlagonia  and  the  ships,  giving  him  at 
the  same  time  to  understand  that,  if  he  chose  to  nego- 
tiate with  Sulla's  rival,  he  would  obtain  better  terms.1 
But  this  move  was  in  vain,  Sulla  was  not  the  man  to 
haggle  about  terms  which  he  had  resolved  upon  as  final. 
He  declared  that  he  would  soon  be  in  Asia  himself  to 
punish  the  arrogance  of  the  adventurer  who  presumed  to 
act  as  the  representative  of  Eome,  and  he  warned  Mithri- 
dates that  he  would  do  well  not  to  delay  the  agreement 
till  then.  In  this  stage  of  the  negotiations  Archelaus 
obtained  from  Sulla  a  postponement  of  his  decision,  pro- 
mising to  use  his  personal  influence  with  Mithridates  in 
the  interest  of  peace.2  He  would  either  procure  the 
acceptance  of  the  proposed  terms,  he  said,  or  lay  down 
his  life.  Archelaus  went,  and  returned  to  Sulla  with  the 
message  that  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  agreement, 


1  Appian,  Mithrid.  56  :  'on  tr\(:6v<av  fej/  eru 

5te\t>eTo  ^1/j.^piav.     How  Fimbria  had  in  the  meantime  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  Flaccus'  army,  we  shall  see  presently. 

2  Plutarch's  narrative  of  this  scene  (Sulla,  23)  is  very  interesting  :  of  n± 
odv  TrpeVjSeis  $o&ri6et/Tes  r}ffi>x^ov  ',  6  Se  'Aj>x€'Aaos  e'Seiro  rov  2uAA«  Kal  vaTfirpwve 

rjs  5e£j«s  /cai  d0.Kpvwv,  K.T.\. 
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requesting  at  the  same  time  that  Sulla  would  consent  to  CHAP. 

a  personal  interview  with  the  king.  ^    ,    '  ^ 

These  negotiations  occupied  a  long  time.     They  were  Operations 
prolonged  apparently  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 


85  B.C.  Meanwhile  Sulla  advanced  into  Macedonia,  re-  nia  ami 
stored*  order  arid  a  regular  government  in  this  province, 
and  made  several  expeditions  into  the  adjacent  regions  of 
Thrace  to  punish  the  barbarians  for  molesting  the  sub- 
jects of  Rome  by  repeated  predatory  incursions.  At  the 
same  time  he  kept  his  troops  in  good  practice,  and  also,  by 
frequent  opportunities  for  making  booty,  in  good  humour.1 

Mithridates  was  in  a  desperate  situation.     Whilst  he  Murder  of 
was  negotiating  about  peace  with  Sulla,  the  other  Roman 


array  had  crossed  into  Asia  and  was  harassing  his  king-  h\s  legate 
doin,  now  almost  devoid  of  troops,  treating  him  not  only 
as  an  enemy  of  the  Roman  republic,  but  also  as  a  partisan 
of  Sulla.  The  consul  Flaccus,  the  commander  of  this  army, 
had,  as  we  have  seen,2  avoided  a  meeting  with  Sulla, 
and  had  marched  with  his  two  legions  from  Macedonia 
through  Thrace  to  the  Bosporus.  On  this  inarch  he 
quarrelled  for  some  trifling  cause  with  his  legate  Flavius 
Fimbria,  a  violent,  passionate,  but  highly  gifted  dema- 
gogue.3 The  consequence  of  this  quarrel  was  that  Fimbria, 
availing  himself  of  a  temporary  absence  of  Flaccus,  caused 
a  mutiny  in  the  camp,  and  persuaded  the  soldiers  to 
declare  that  Flaccus  had  forfeited  the  command.  The 
rioters  went  so  far  as  formally  to  elect  Fimbria  as  their 
leader,  who  thereupon  caused  Flaccus  to  be  apprehended 
and  put  to  death.4  It  was  an  ominous  sign  of  national 
decay,  and  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  old  re- 
publican institutions,  when  subordination,  obedience,  and 


1  Appian,  Mithrid.  55  :  xal  ~2,v\\as  r))v  ej>  roo-oJSe  apyiav  Sjartfle^ej/os  'Eve- 
TOVS  KCU  ActpSofeas  /ecu  ^LVTOVS,  TrepioLKa.  MaKeS6vcav   tQvt)  (Tvvf^cas  es  Ma(ce80j/tav 
£(j.(3u\\ovTa  ewi&v  fir6p6ei  Kal  T^V  (TTparbv  eyv/Ava^e  «al  e^p77/xaTi'£ieTo  6/nov. 

2  Above,  p.  295. 

3  Homo  audacissimus  et  insanissirous  :  Cicero,  Pro  Rose.  12,  33.     Maria- 
norum   scelerum  satelles  :  Oros.  \\.  2.      Ssevissimus  Cinnse  satelles  :  Aurel. 
Viet.  70.     Comp.  Valer.  Max.  ix.  11,  2.  4  Appian,  Mithrid.  51,  52. 
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BOOK      discipline  among  the  troops  lost  the  magic  •  power  which 
VIL       had  hitherto,  in  spite  of  civil  turbulence,  distinguish 
'  the  Roman   citizens  when  they  were  once  enrolled  in  the 
leo-ions  and  had  sworn  to  their  leaders  the  solemn  military 
oath.     There  had  been  already  cases  of  mutiny,  and  even 
generals  had  been  murdered  by  their  own  men  during  the 
civil  conflicts  ;  but  when  opposed  to  a  foreign  enemy,  the 
Roman  armies  had  always  hitherto  observed  a  strict  dis- 
cipline. On  the  present  occasion,  a  consular  army  behaved 
like  a  band  of  robbers,  and  deposed  and  elected  a  leader 
at  pleasure,  in  the  very  moment  when  it  was  on  the  point 
of  crossing  the  frontier  of  a  powerful  enemy.     It  is  hard  to 
say  which  is  more  surprising—  the  criminal  disposition  of 
a  licentious  soldiery,  which  acted  in  defiance  of  the  first 
of  all   military   virtues,  or  the   pertinacity    with   which 
these  men  and  their  reckless  leaders  clung  to  one  another 
and  succeeded  in  making  their  enemies  respect  and  fear 

them.1 

Successes  The  two  legions  which  Flaccus  had  brought  with  hm 

of  Fimbria  to  Macedonia  were  not  a  very  formidable  force,   and  had 

Srt       moreover  suffered  some  diminution,  partly  by  desertion  to 

dates.          gullju  partiy  ty  tha,t  wear  and  tear  to  which  all  armies  in 

active  service  are  exposed.    Nevertheless  Fimbria  did  not 

confine  himself  in  Asia,  as  we  might  have  expected,  to 

predatory  and  irregular  warfare,  but  pushed  on  his  opera- 

tions  against  Mithridates  so  effectually,  that  he  soon  gained 

a  decided  advantage,   and  seemed  on  the  point  of  com- 

pelling the  king   to    submission.     He   was  victorious  m 

several  engagements  with  one  of  the  sons  of  Mithridates,2 

advanced  against  Pergamum,  from  which  the  latter  was 

obliged  to  make  his  escape,3  and  at  last  shut  him  up  in 

1  Velleius,ii.24,  says  of  Fimbria  in  well-wei  ghed  terms  :  Quoepessimeausus 
erat,  fortiter  exsecutus.  „ 

2  Appian   Mithrid.  52:  KO)  pAX«*  Tiris  ofa  ayevv&s  •nywtffaro  r<?  mnSl  < 
meptidrov.    One  engagement  *as  fought,  according  to  Orosius  (vi.  2)  at  Mele- 
topolis-  another,  according  to  Frontinus  (Straieg.  Hi.  17,  5),  atBhyndacus  with 
aTot  of  6,000  men  to  the  Pontic  army.     Livy  (Epti.  83)  says  that  F.mbria 
defeated  -enerals  of  Mithridates  several  times.    Comp.  also  Plutarch,  Sulla,  23 

"  According  to  Livy's  Epitome  (83),  Fimbria  took  Pergamum;  but  this 
statement  can  hardly  be  trusted,  as  none  of  the  other  historians  mentio 
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the  port  of  Pitane.     Here  he  was  almost  on  the  point  of     CHAP. 

XVII 

ending  the  war  by  the  capture  of  the  king.  He  would  in  -_  —  t  L^ 
that  case,  under  different  circumstances,  have  accomplished 
the  same  feat  by  which  Sulla  had,  in  Numidia,  appro- 
priated to  himself  the  credit  due  in  reality  to  Marius,  by 
making  a  prisoner  of  the  man  who  was  in  reality  the 
soul  and  spirit  of  the  war,  for  Mithridates  embodied  in 
his  person  the  hostility  to  Rome  in  Asia,  even  in  a  higher 
degree  than  Jugurtha  had  embodied  it  in  Africa. 

The  daring  adventurer  had  a  magnificent  prize  almost  Refusal  of 
within  his  grasp.     The  final  termination  of  the  war  with 


Mithridates  would  have  been  an  immense  advantage  to  w\tn  Fim- 
his  party  at  Rome,  and  would  have  made  the  long  and 
tedious  work  of  Sulla  appear  of  no  avail.  But  Fimbria 
had  not  the  good  fortune  of  the  man  who  had  so  much 
reason  for  calling  himself  Felix.  He  had  no  ships  at 
hand  for  blockading  Pitane  on  the  sea  side,  and  Lucullus, 
who  had  just  come  up  in  time  with  the  ships  he  had 
collected  for  Sulla,  and  had  been  successful  in  a  few 
encounters  with  Pontic  vessels,  refused  to  co-operate  with 
Fimbria,  because  he  would  have  served  the  opposite  party 
by  helping  to  procure  for  them  this  final  triumph.  The 
action  of  Lucullus  seems  unpatriotic,  but  we  can  hardly 
venture  to  blame  him.  For  in  the  first  place  he  owed 
implicit  obedience  to  his  superior  general,  and  he  could 
not  act  in  common  with  a  mutinous  leader  of  mutineers. 
Besides,  he  was  no  doubt  aware  that  negotiations  for  peace 
were  being  carried  on  between  Sulla  and  Mithridates,1 

and  as  Mithridates,  according  to  Appian  (Mithrid.  56),  proceeded  '  from  Per- 
gamum'  to  the  conference  with  Sulla  at  Dardanus.  This  conference  certainly 
took  place  shortly  before  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  84  B.C.,  and  Mithridates 
must  therefore  have  remained  in  possession  of  Pergamum.  It  is  true,  Appian 
(Mithrid.  60)  relates  that  Fimbria  after  the  desertion  of  his  army  at  Thyatira 
went  to  Pergamum,  and  there  killed  himself.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Plutarch 
says  he  killed  himself  '  in  his  camp,'  and  it  seems  far  more  probable  •  that  a 
man  like  Fimbria,  when  he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  did  not  first  take  to  flight 
before  he  died  a  voluntary  death.  Besides,  at  this  time  Pergamum  must  have 
been  already  occupied  by  Sulla,  for  it  lay  on  the  way  from  the  Hellespont  to 
Thyatira,  and  Fimbria,  even  if  he  had  taken  it,  had  not  troops  enough  to  keep 
it  garrisoned. 

1  This  would  of  course  prevent  him  also  from  capturing  Mithridates,  and 
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Wholesale 

cruTltieTIrf 

Fimbria. 


Uroclous 


>  the 
ilium!  ° 


and  lie  might  justly  think  that  it  was  better  to  have  the 
latter  for  a  friend  and  ally  of  Rome,  than  to  have  him 
led  in  triumph  like  Jugurtha  and  strangled  in  prison, 
Lucullus  could  not  at  that  time  foresee  what  was  hidden 
in  the  dark  future,  that  Mithridates  was  destined  for 
many  years  to  tax  the  Roman  republic  to  the  utmost  in 
a  succession  of  tedious,  expensive,  and  harassing  wars. 
He  accordingly  refused  to  place  his  ships  at  the  disposal 
of  Fimbria,  and  thus  enabled  Mithridates  to  escape  from 
Pitane  to  Mitylene,  and  thence  back  into  his  kingdom, 
resolved  more  than  ever  to  conclude  peace  with  Sulla  as 
soon  as  possible. 

But  before  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  Sulla  was  not 
quite  at  libertj  to  proceed  against  Fimbria  ;  and  the  latter 
moved  about  in  Asia  Minor  from  place  to  place,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  towns  that  had  rebelled 
against  Rome,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
them  under  contribution  and  plundering  them  for  the 
benefit  of  his  lawless  band,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  in- 
dulging in  inhuman  atrocities.  It  is  related  that  on  one 
occasion  he  had  ordered  a  great  number  of  crosses  to  be 
got  ready  for  a  wholesale  execution,  and  that  on  finding 
there  were  more  crosses  than  persons  condemned  to  die, 
he  ordered  some  of  the  bystanders  to  be  seized  and 
crucified,  lest  the  crosses  should  have  been  prepared  in 
vain.1  Frantic  cruelty  like  this  may  seeni  to  pass  the 
bounds  of  credibility,  but  we  shall  no  longer  hesitate  to 
credit  it  if  we  consider  the  treatment  of  Ilium,  which  is 
perfectly  authenticated.2 

Ilium  had  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  the  credit  of  being 
tne  motiier  town  of  Rome;  but  this  reputed  kinship 
had  unfortunately  not  prevented  her  from  joining  in  the 
general  rebellion.  She  had  welcomed,  or  at  least  ac- 

handing  him  over  to  Sulla.  Whilst  negotiations  of  peace  were  pending,  such 
an  action  would  have  been  perfidious,  though  not  without  precedent  in  the 
history  of  Rome.  In  the  Jugurthine  war  Metellus  tried  to  hire  a  murderer  of 
the  king  with  whom  he  was  treating  for  peace,  and  the  capture  of  Jugurtha 
was  also  an  act  of  base  treachery. 

1  Dio  Cass.  Fragm.  104.  2  Appian,  Mithrid.  53. 
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cepted,  the  government  of  Mithridates.  Prepared  now  to  CHAP, 
return  to  her  allegiance,  she  had  for  that  purpose  made  ^XVIIL- 
overtures  to  Sulla,  and  received  a  reassuring  reply  from 
him.  Accordingly  when  Fimbria  appeared  before  the 
place,  and  summoned  it  to  surrender,  he  heard  that  his 
rival  had  anticipated  him.  He  assumed  the  appearance 
of  approving  the  step  that  the  Ilians  had  taken  in  apply- 
ing to  Sulla,  and  begged  to  be  admitted  into  the  town, 
because  as  a  Roman  he  was  delighted  at  the  renewal  of 
friendship  with  a  town  which  was  connected  with  Rome 
by  the  closest  ties.  When,  upon  this,  the  Ilians  opened 
their  gates,  he  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  citizens, 
and  caused  the  town  to  be  burned  without  sparing  a 
single  building.  The  temples,  crowded  with  fugitives, 
were  set  on  fire  ;  the  walls  were  demolished  down  to  their 
foundations,  so  that,  as  the  historians  remark,  Ilium  was 
more  systematically  destroyed  by  her  own  sons  than  by 
Agamemnon.  Fimbria's  rage  was  stimulated,  not  so 
much  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Ilians  as  by  the  fact  that 
they  had  opened  negotiations  with  Sulla,  and  thereby 
recognised  him  as  the  legitimate  representative  of  the 
Roman  state.  This  fault  he  attributed  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  town  in  particular,  and  he  therefore  caused  them 
to  be  tortured  to  death. 

At  length  a  stop  was  put  to  these  fiendish  excesses  of  Interview 
a  man  who  from  a  mutineer  had  now  grown  to  be  a  sdH^uid 
captain  of  bandits,  murderers,  and  burners.     The  nego-  Mithri- 
tiations  between  Mithridates  and  Sulla  had  led  to  the  ptr^us. 
acceptance   of  the   Roman  terms   by  Mithridates.     The 
final  settlement  of  the  various  stipulations  was  reserved 
for  a  meeting  between  him  and  Sulla  fixed  to  take  place 
at  Dardanus  on  the  Hellespont,  not  far  from  Abydus.     At 
this  interview  Mithridates,  trusting  to  his  powers  of  per- 
suasion,1 tried  once  more  to  cast  the  guilt  of  the  rupture 
on  the  Romans  and  to  clear  himself  from  all  responsi- 

1  Plutarch,  Sulla,  24  :   \nto\a&uv  &  SuXAas  eipir]  Trd\cu  ph  t-repcav  aKottiv  vvi 
V  au-rbs  fyvcavevai  T^V  'M.iOpiSdr-rjv  SetK^raToi/  elvai  prjTopeveiv  K.T.\. 
VOL.    V.  X 
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BOOK  bility.1  But  Sulla  was  inaccessible  to  his  arguments,  and 
VIL  insisted  on  his  acceptance  of  the  terms  as  he  had  dictated 
them.  Mithridates  had  no  choice  but  to  submit.  When 
this  was  done,  a  formal  reconciliation  took  place.  Sulla 
embraced  and  kissed  the  man  who  had  cruelly  murdered 
many  thousands  of  his  countrymen.  He  then  ordered  the 
kino-s  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia  to  be  admitted  to  seal 
their  peace  with  Mithridates  in  like  manner.  This  was 
too  much  for  the  pride  of  the  Pontic  sovereign. 
turned  away  disdainfully  from  Ariobarzanes,  calling  him 
the  son  of  a  slave.  How  Sulla  smoothed  over  this  diffi- 
culty we  do  not  know.  He  was  no  doubt  anxious  to 
avoid  further  delay,  for  many  reasons  urged  him  to  bring 
the  operations  in  the  East  to  an  end  and  to  return  1 

Death  of  ^But  before  he  could  seriously  think  of  this  return  he 
pimbria>  was  obliged  to  settle  his  account  with  Fimbria.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  leave  this  reckless  adventurer  in 
Asia  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  deliver  the  Roman  province  of  this  scourge.  Having 
crossed  the  Hellespont  with  his  whole  army,  aided  by  the 
ships  of  Lucullus  and  those  which  he  had  himself  caused 
to  be  built  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  he  marched  in 
the  spring  of  84  B.C.  straight  against  Firnbria,  who  lay 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thyatira.  The  soldiers 
of  the  latter  showed  no  desire  to  encounter  the  superior 
forces  of  Sulla.  On  the  contrary,  even  when,  on  their 
march  through  Macedonia,  Flaccus,  their  commander,  had 
intended  to  lead  them,  against  Sulla,  they  had  exhibited 
such  unmistakable  signs  of  a  predilection  for  service  under 
the  latter  general,  that  Flaccus  quickly  turned  round  and 
marched  towards  Asia.  After  the  murder  of  Flaccus  they 
had  been  accustomed  by  Fimbria  to  the  lawless  life  of 

i  Appian  Mithrid.  56:  W  8'  oi  X^o:  mOpMrov  fr  ferrf/""!*"  **ias  Kal 
W..  «ri  ««*  **+*£**«  «*  2*£«2J 

t,  to  «tov   tovrpAx™  "'««  •  •  •      Kal  ™*'>   *f  ' 

(Nacomecles 


and  Ariobanes  , 
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armed  robbers,  and  every  vestige  of  military  discipline 
had  d.sappeared.     When  therefore  Sulla  approached  and 
began  to  dig  trenches  round  their  encampment  for  the 
purpose  of  shutting  them  in  and  blockading  them,  crowds 
•f  them  deserted  Fimbria,  ran  over  to  the  Sullanian  troops 
and  lent  their  help  in  the  work  of  digging  the  trenched 
Fimbria  tried  in  vain  to  keep  them  together.  He  implored 
them  to  remain  faithful  to  their  standards  and  to  swear 
that  they  would  not  abandon  him.  It  was  in  vain.  Never- 
theless Fimbria  would  not  yet  give  himself  up  for  lost. 
<  tried  to  persuade  a  slave  to  enter  the  camp  of  Sulla  to 
obtain  access  to  his  person  and  to  assassinate  him.    When 
this  plan  also  had  failed,  Fimbria  had  the  face  to  ask  Sulla 
to  grant  him  an  interview.     Sulla  sent  instead  of  himself 
Rutilms,  one  of  his  officers,  and  was  generous  enough  or 
perhaps  we  should  say  imprudent  enough,  to  offer  to  this 
irreconcilable  traitor  and  scoundrel  his  life  and  liberty 
if  he  would  promise  to  leave  Asia.     Whether  this  offer 
was  made  honestly  and  seriously  we  do  not  know      It  was 
impossible  for  Sulla  to  forget  that  such  a  desperate  and 
able  party  leader  and  soldier  as  Fimbria,  if  he  placed 
himself   at    the   disposal   of   the    Marian   party,   would 
eventually  prove  an  extremely  dangerous  opponent.     We 
are  therefore  inclined  to  suspect  that  Sulla  played  false 
and  only  intended  under  some  fair  pretext  to  secure  the 
person  of  Fimbria.      Perhaps  the  latter  suspected  this. 
He  looked  for  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  Sulla,  and  seeW 
that  all  was  lost  he  chose  death  by  his  own  hand  '     His 
troops  without  further  difficulty  placed  themselves  under 
s  command. 


The  overthrow  and  death  of  Fimbria  brought  the  war 
to  a  close  for  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Italy  the^leof 

3  republic  3  with  a  foreign  enemy  was  complicated  by  a  A^ 
contest  of  Eomans  with  Romans.     But  even  now  Sulla  Sulla' 
iot  yet  in  a  position  at  once  to  return  with  his  army 

1  Appian,  Mithrid.  59,  60.     As  shown  above    p  302    n    •?    th        • 
doubt  Aether,  as  Appian  relates,  Pimbria  first  «m  t    Pergam  m 
killed  himself  in  the  temple  of  ^Esculapius. 
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BOOK     to  Italy.     The  province  of  Asia  was  in  a  condition  of  such 
V1L       terrible  disorder  and  confusion  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
remain  for  a  time,  and  to  restore  with  the  authority  of 
Eome  something  like  a  regular  legal  government, 
first  task  was  to  punish  and  to  reward.     The  atrocious 
deeds  of  blood  which  had  been  committed  in  so  many 
places  against  Italian  citizens  called  for  retribution,  or  at 
least  for  a  severe  punishment  of  the  guilty  authors  of  the 
massacres.     Executions  took  place  in  Ephesus  and  many 
other  places.      The   unhappy  towns  which  had   already 
tasted  the  cruel  tyranny  of  Mithridates  were  now  forced 
again  under  the  yoke  of  the  dominion  of  Eome.     Some  of 
them  resisted,  and  it  was  necessary  to  employ  force. 
slaves  liberated  by  order  of  Mithridates  were  handed  over 
to  their  masters.     The  confiscated  land  which  had  been 
assigned  to  new  possessors  was  resumed  and  restored  to 
the  former  owners.     All  the  traces  of  the  sweeping  social 
revolution  were,  as  far  as  was  possible,  obliterated,  all 
losses  compensated,  a  task,  as  may  be  imagined,  of  appal- 
ling difficulty,  for  the  losses  had  been  great  and  the  claims 
for  compensation  were  undoubtedly  still  greater.    Besides, 
Sulla  required  money  for  his  soldiers  and  for  himself. 
was  obliged  to  reward  the  troops  who,  having  stood  by  him 
for   four   years,   felt   dissatisfied    at    seeing    Mithridate 
with    all    his    treasures   slip  out    of    their  hands. 
people  of  the  towns  were  compelled  not  only  to  provide 
the  men  quartered  on  them  with  all  that  they  needed  of 
food  and  drink,  but  actually  to  furnish  their  pay,1  and 
besides  this  they  had  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  taxes  for 
the   last   five    years    and   an   extraordinary   contribution 
of  twenty  thousand  talents.     These  payments  not  only 
absorbed  all  that  was   left   them   after   such   continued 
spoliation,  but  compelled  them  to  raise  loans  at   exor- 
bitant rates  of  interest   from   Italian   usurers  who   had 

i  Plutarch,  Sulla,  25  :   e'reVaKTO  7&p  I^TIJS  ^epas  r<?   KaraXtry 


uv  oKovpo,  SXAiv  Se  ,1,  a-yop*,  ^ePX6^o,.     On  this  occasion  we  do  not 
hear  the  silly  remarks  about  Capuan  winter-quarters.     See  vol.  n.  p.  27^. 
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quickly  found  their  way  into  the  province  in  the  wake  of     CHAP, 
the  victorious  army.    As  a  security  for  these  loans  private   ,  XVIL _^ 
persons  and  corporations  were  compelled  to  mortgage  lands 
and  houses,  the  property  of  the  temples,  theatres,  gym- 
nasia, in  short  everything  of  any  value  ;  a-nd  this  load  of 
debt   weighed  for  many  years  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
afflicted  population.1 

A  more  agreeable  task  for  Sulla  than  the  punishment  Treatment 
of  the  guilty  was  the  rewarding  of  those  who  during  the  chfoT^d 
severe  crisis  had  remained  loyal  to  Eome.     Rhodes  in  the  Ilium.' 
first  place,   Magnesia,  the  towns  of  Lycia,  and  several 
others  were  rewarded  with  special  privileges,  immunities, 
and  acquisitions  of  territory  to  compensate  them  for  their 
losses   and   sacrifices.      The   unfortunate   city   of  Ilium,- 
which   by   acknowledging    Sulla's   authority   had   drawn 
upon  itself  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  ferocious  Fimbria, 
was  the  object  of  Sulla's   special  care.      The   people  of 
Chios  and  other  places  who  had  been  transported  into  exile 
to  Pontus  were  brought  back  to  their  homes  according 
to  the  conditions  of  peace,  and   received   compensation. 
Everywhere   Sulla  endeavoured  with  justice  and  wisdom, 
by  punishments  and  rewards,  to  do  what  circumstances 
permitted  for  the  restoration  of  order  and  well-being  in 
that  war-harassed  country. 

It  may  easily  be  conjectured  that  his  success  could  be  Increase  of 
but  partial.  The  wounds  which  had  been  struck  were  too 
deep  to  be  healed  at  once.  One  of  the  scourges  from 
which  Asia  had  had  to  suffer  were  the  lawless  bands  of 
robbers  and  pirates ;  and  these  were  rather  increased  than 
diminished  by  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Eunaway  slaves, 
deserters,  rioters,  mutineers-,  and  other  malefactors  from 
the  army  of  Fimbria  in  fear  of  retribution,  professional 
thieves  and  robbers,  rabble  of  every  description,  were 
collected  in  regular  bands  like  armies,  and  carried  on 
the  work  of  plunder  and  murder  on  the  largest  scale.2 
Among  the  towns  which,  even  while  Sulla  was  present 
in  Asia,  were  surprised  and  pillaged  by  the  pirates,  we 
1  Appian,  Mithrid,  62,  63:  *  Appian,  Mithrid.  63. 
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BOOK  find  Samos,  Clazoinenss,  and  Samothrace.  The  booty 
.._  t  '....  taken  from  the  famous  sanctuary  of  the  latter  alone  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  a  thousand  talents.  It  was 
impossible  for  Sulla  to  put  a  stop  to  these  fearful 
disorders  at  once,  even  if  he  had  not  been  absorbed  by 
other  cares  and  administrative  questions.  He  found  it 
necessa.ry  to  remodel  the  whole  system  of  taxation  in 
the  province  of  Asia,  and  to  define  accurately  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  different  communities.  In  these  labours 
he  was  assisted  by  two  able  officers,  L.  Lieinius  Murena 
and  Lucius  Lucullus.  On  his  departure  he  left  the  former 
of  them  behind  in  command  of  the  two  legions  of  Fimbria  ; 
to  the  latter  he  entrusted  the  administration  of  the 
province. 

Departure  The  whole  year  84  B.C.  was  occupied  with  all  these 
from  Asia,  various  labours  of  reorganization  and  pacification.  At 
the  end  of  it  Sulla  collected  his  army  at  Ephesus  and 
sailed  straight  across  the  JEgean  Sea  to  the  Piraeus.  In 
Athens  he  made  arrangements  for  the  march  of  his  troops 
to  Patrse,  and  for  the  passage  of  a  part  of  them  thence  to 
Dyrrhachium.  He  himself  spent  the  winter  in  Greece, 
being  detained  by  an  attack  of  gout,  for  which  he  sought 
relief  in  the  warm  springs  of  JEdepsns  in  Euboea.  Yet 
neither  bodily  illness  nor  the  most  momentous  political 
problems  with  which  he  must  have  been  all  this  time 
engaged,  prevented  his  ever-active  mind  from  occupying 
itself  with  many  other  subjects.  He  caused  himself  to 
be  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  evinced 
his  lively  interest  for  Greek  literature  by  procuring, 
and  apparently  rescuing  from  destruction,  the  original 
writings  of  Aristotle,  which  at  least  in  their  totality  had 
not  been  known  to  the  world  until  then,  and  were  first 
published  in  consequence  of  "their  acquisition  by  Sulla.1 


1  Plutarch,  Sulla,  26:  teal  e^eTAev  laurtp  T 
KTJP,  ev  y  TO.  ir\Gi<rr.a.  rwv  '  AptffTOr4\ovs  Kal  &£0<t>pdi(TTOvfii/$\i(uvT]v,oviiUTdTf  <ra- 
<pcas  yv<api£6/ji.ei>a.  rots  iroA.Ao?s.  Straba,  xiii.  1,  54.  To  what  extent  the  story  re- 
lated by  Plutarch  and  Strabo  may  be  correct,  is  an  interesting  but  as  yet 
unsolved  problem.  That  the  writings  of  Aristotle  were  altogether  kept  secret 
alter  his  death  is  neither  probable,  nor  is  it  asserted  by  Plutarch  and  Strabo. 
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Early  in  the  year  83  B.C.  Sulla  marched  with  that  part     CHAP. 

of  his  army  which  had  not  been  transported  by  sea  through    , ^J_^ 

Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus  to  Dyrrhachium,  and 
crossed  without  meeting  any  difficulty  to  Italy,  where  he 
landed  at  the  head  of  five  legions  and  a  body  of  Greek 
auxiliaries,  altogether  a  force  of  forty  thousand  men. 

There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  grandeur  Extent  of 
of  the  operations  conducted  by  Sulla  during  the  three  and  ^Yhe^-8 
a  half  years  of  his  absence  from  Italy.     Nothing  can  be  man  state. 
compared  with  them  that  any  Roman  general  had  ever 
accomplished  before.     Nor  had  any  of  the  previous  generals 
exhibited  in  addition  to  military  qualities  so  much  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  statesman,  such  care  and  interest  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state  as  distinguished  from  the  success  of 
a  party  as  did  Sulla,  and  by  this  superiority  of  mind  he  is 
characterized  as  the  forerunner  of  the  coming  monarchs.1 

They  can  have  spoken  only  of  the  copies  coming  directly  from  the  library  of 
Aristotle  himself,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  this  collection  contained  much 
which  was  altogether  unknown  to  the  general  public,  or  not  known  in  the  form 
and  completeness  of  the  original  copies. 

1  Velleius,  ii.  24,  4  :  Vix  quicquam  in  Sullse  operibus  clarius  dixe-rim  quam 
quod  cum  per  trienuium  Cinnanse  Marianseque  partes  Italiam  obsiderent,  neque 
illaturum  se  bellum  iis  dissimulavit,  nee  quod  erat  in  manibus  omisit,  existi- 
mavitque  ante  frangendum  hostem  quam  ulciscendum  civem,  repulsoque  externa 
metu,  ubi  quod  alienum  esset  ricisset,  superaret  quod  erat  domesticum. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    DOMINION  OP  THE   MARIAN  PARTY  IN  ROME.      87-83  B.C. 

WHEN  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  87  B.C.  Sulla  left  Italy 
for  his  eastern  campaign,  he  could  not  have  anticipated 
that  he  wouid  be  absent  for  nearly  four  years.     The  sudden 
Eomfafter  rise  of  the  power  of  Mithridates,  and   the  peril  which 
the  depar-    tlireatened  the  Roman  dominion  in  Asia  and  Greece,  had 
Sail?         induced  him  to  hurry  his  departure  and  to  leave  the  work 
of  restoration  which  he  had  just  begun  in  Rome  to  the 
care  of  his  party.     But  even  before  he  left  the  town  for 
his  camp  he  might   have  foreseen   that  this  party  was 
destined   to   encounter   great   difficulties;    and  it  is  not 
likely  that  either  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  party  or  the 
quality  of  the  average  members  could  inspire  him  with 
great  confidence.     They  all  lacked  courage,  enthusiasm, 
public  spirit,  and  ability.     They  were  the  same  men  who 
had  tamely  submitted  to  a  Saturninus  and  ignominiously 
deserted  their  champion  Metellus.1     After  his  departure 
they  were  without  a  head,  and  they  were  confronted  by 
men  zealous  and  even  fanatical  for  their  principles,  and 
now  urged  on  by  hatred  and  revenge.     The  inevitable 
consequence  of   this  state  of  things  was  a  sudden  and 
complete  revolution,  in  which  the  Sullanian  reform  was 
swept  away  and  the  popular  party  was  again  raised  to 

power. 

Murder  of    "      It  was  arranged  that  Quintus  Pompeius  Rufus,  the 
the  consul    gecond    GOIiSU\  of  the   year  88   B.C.,   should,  during  the 
absence  of  his  colleague  Sulla,  have  the  command  of  the 
army  which  had  been  in  Picenum  under  the  command  of 
Pompeius  Strabo,  and  was  now  no  longer  required  there 

1  Above,  p.  162. 
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after  the  ending:  of  the  war  in  those  parts.     With  this      CHAP. 
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army  Eufus  was  to  replace  the  army  of  Sulla  after  its  .,  ,  _  1, 
departure  to  Greece  and  stamp  out  the  remnants  of 
opposition  in  different  parts  of  southern  Italy,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  he  would  protect  the  institutions  of  Sulla 
and  secure  the  nobility  in  the  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  these  calculations  miscarried  at  the  very 
outset.  Pompeius  Rufus  had  scarcely  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  camp  when  he  was  murdered  by  the 
soldiers  in  a  way  which  has  not  been  detailed  by  our 
informants,  and  for  reasons  which  are  not  explained. 
Suspicion  was  naturally  thrown  on  his  predecessor  Pom- 
peius Strabo,  who  had  just  handed  over  the  command  to 
him.  It  is  at  the  least  certain  that  Strabo  punished  the 
perpetrators  of  the  murder  only  with  words,  and  imme- 
diately resumed  the  command  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Yet,  if  he  really  had  a  hand  in  the  crime,  as  seems 
but  too  likely,1  he  acted  from  motives  of  personal  am- 
bition and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  opposite  party.  He 
remained  true  to  the  cause  of  the  optimates,  and  put 
himself  under  the  orders  of  the  government  in  the  civil 
war  which  broke  out  immediately  after. 

The   news   of    his    colleague's   assassination   reached  Alleged 


Sulla  even  before  he  had  left  Rome.  It  was  a  most  ^n^  op- 
sinister  omen  of  what  was  to  come,  and  might  well  make  ponents. 
him  anxious  for  his  own  personal  safety.  His  friends 
kept  watch  about  his  person  day  and  night,  and  he  found 
it  advisable  to  leave  Rome  soon  and  to  join  his  troops 
near  Capua,  where  he  was  at  least  safe  from  secret  enemies. 
It  is  related  that  at  China's  instigation  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  called  Yirginius,  prepared  a  public  accusation 
against  him.  But  this  can  hardly  be  credited.  His 
enemies,  however  eager  and  impatient  to  assail  him  and 
his  institutions,  surely,  could  not  have  forgotten  already 
that  not  long  before  he  had  taken  a  bloody  revenge  for  a 
personal  attack  directed  against  him.  It  was  too  dan- 

1  Velleius  (ii.  20,  1),  whose  opinion  is  not  to  be  slighted,  accuses  Strabo  of 
having  instigated  the  soldiers  to  mutiny. 
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BOOK     gerous  to  provoke  such  a  man  as  long  as  "he  stood  at  the 

^_V*L_^  head   of   an    army   within    easy   reach   of   Eome.     Most 

probably  they  were  prudent  enough  to  bide  their  time, 

and  to  wait  quietly  until  Sulla  should  have  led  his  legions 

across  the  Ionian  Sea. 

Proposi-  But  110  sooner  had  the  news  of  this  reached  Rome 

Cimuffor  ^an  Cimia  began  to  moot  the  question  of  the  recall  of 
the  recall  the  persons  outlawed  and  exiled  by  Sulla.1  He  came 
son's  exiled  forward  as  a  decided  champion  of  the  democratic 
by  Sulla,  principles  in  opposition  to  his  colleague  Octavius  and  the 
Sullanian  senate,  bringing  forward  again  the  old  disputed 
question  of  the  reception  of  the  new  citizens  into  all  the 
thirty-five  tribes.2  Unfortunately  for  the  party  of  order, 
this  measure  was  in  itself  just  and  reasonable,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  their  opposition,  they  were  in  the  end 
obliged  to  accept  it,  just  as  they  had  already,  however 
reluctantly,  acknowledged  the  claim  of  the  Italians  to 
share  the  Roman  franchise.  It  was  most  unfair,  though 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  Roman  conservative  practices,  to 
cling  to  a  privilege  with  the  utmost  tenacity,  and,  even 
when  it  had  been  given  up  in  principle,  to  make  the  con- 
cession illusory  by  some  manipulation  in  the  execution. 
The  same  tactics  had  been  practised  in  olden  times  by  the 
patricians  in  their  long-continued  struggle  with  the 
plebeians,  and  it  was  now  made  apparent  that  in  the  main 
the  spirit  and  character  of  the  Romans  had  remained  the 
same,  though  the  forms  of  the  constitution  had  undergone 
fundamental  changes. 

Cinna  uses  Cinna  could  only  hope  to  carry  his  measures  if 
carry  his  ne  was  prepared  to  use  force,  for  both  the  nobility 
measures.  an(j  the  people  of  Rome,  however  opposed  to  each 

Battle  in 

Rome,  and  other  in  other  questions,  were  of  one  mind  when  they 
victory  of  were  ag].j-e(j  ^o  make  concessions  to  the  Italians.  He 

the  oulla- 

nian  party,  accordingly  assembled  armed  bands  in  the  forum  whilst 
the  people  were  summoned  to  give  their  vote.     By  means 

1  Aurel.  Viet.  69  :    L.  Cornelius  Cinna  primo  consulatu  legem  de  exulibus 
revoeandis  ferens  ab  Octavio  collega  prohibitus  et  honore  privatus  urbe  profugit- 

2  Velleius,  il  20.     Cicero,  Phil.  8,  2, 
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of  these  he  was  attempting  to  obtain  the  formal  sanction  CHAP, 
of  the  comitia  to  his  proposal,  even  against  the  intercession  „ — ,__ L*> 
of  the  tribunes.  Though  the  government  could  prevent  a 
hasty  or  illegal  popular  vote  by  constitutional  checks,1  it 
seems  that  on  this  occasion  the  senate  and  the  magistrates, 
being  divided,  did  not  think  fit  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  powers,  or  that  Cinna  meant  to  act  in  spite  of  them. 
The  government  relied  on  more  effective  means,  and  in 
truth  it  could  only  oppose  force  to  force.  The  consul 
Octavius  entered  the  forum  with  a  body  of  armed  men 
and  .attacked  his  colleague's  supporters  like  a  hostile 
army.  A  regular  battle  ensued.  According  to  a  state- 
ment of  Plutarch,  which  we  would  fain  believe  to  be  vastly 
exaggerated,  about  ten  thousand  persons  were  killed.  The 
Sullanians  at  last  remained  in  possession  of  the  ground, 
and  the  voting  for  the  proposed  law  of  Cinna  was  in  this 
effective  manner  adjourned.2 

Thus  the  civil  war  had  broken  out  again  after  a  very  Real  point 
short  interval,  and  before  all  the  Italian  insurgents  had  tweetTthe" 
laid  down  their  arms.     The  point  at  issue  between  the  contending 
contending  parties  in  Rome  was  one  in  which  the  Italians  p 
were  even  more  interested   than   the   Romans,  namely, 
whether   the   Roman   franchise   which    had   been    given 
should  be  given  fairly  and  fully,  or  whether  in  the  giving 
it  should  be  made  illusory.     Thus  the  cause  of  the  popular 
party  became  the  cause  of  the  allies  or  new  citizens  from 
Italy,  and  these  Italians  were   drawn  into  the  internal 
disputes   of    Rome    as   the   opponents   of  the    close  and 
narrow  conservatives.     It  was   natural   that   their  cause 
must  in  the  end  prevail,  just  as  the  cause  of  the  ancient 
plebeians  in  the  end  prevailed,  because  the  strength  and 

1  Above,  p.  171. 

2  Plutarch,  Sertor.  4.     Comp.  Cicero,  Catil.  iii.  10,  24  :  Cn.  Octavius  consul 
armis  ex  urbe  collegam  suum  expulit:  omnis  hie  locus  acervis  corporum  et 
civium  sanguine   redundavit.     Cicero,  P.  Sest.  36,  77 :  Csedem  tantam,  tantos 
acervos  corporum  exstructos,  nisi  forte  illo  Cinnano  et  Octaviano  die,  quis  un- 
quam  in  foro  vidit?     Froude,  Casar,  p.  60,  is  very  severe  in  his  condemnation 
of  Octavius.     He  calls  it  '  an  act  of  savage,  ruthless  ferocity,  certain  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  a  retribution  as  sharp  and  as  indiscriminating,' 
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weight  of  numbers  was  on  their  side;  but  they  only 
prevailed  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle. 

After  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  pass  his  law  Cinna 
was  obliged  to  leave  Rome.  As  a  last  resource,  and 
following  an  example  often  set  already,  he  had  sought 
to  gain  the  slave  population  to  his  cause  by  the  promise 
of  freedom.  But  he  had  failed,  and  he  now  turned  to  the 
Italian  communities  of  new  citizens,  for  whom  he  had 
acted  as  champion,  to  organize  them  to  an  armed  resist- 
ance against  the  Koman  government.  It  was  natural 
that  towns  like  Prseneste  and  Tibur,  which  had  for  ages 
with  conscious  pride  and  self-sufficiency  maintained  their 
independent  position  as  self-governing  communities  apart 
from  the  body  of  Roman  citizens,  should  resent  as  an 
insult  and  a  degradation  the  proposal  that  they  should  be 
ranked,  like  freedmen  or  serarians,  with  the  dregs  of  the 
population,  in  a  few  tribes  of  inferior  dignity  and  of  no 
real  importance  in  the  constitution.  These  towns  therefore 
and  many  others  joined  the  party  of  Cinna  and  supplied 
him  with  men  and  money.  He  could,  moreover,  count  on 
those  Italians  who,  like  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  had 
not  yet  laid  down  their  arms.  Besides,  without  reckoning 
runaway  slaves,  all  Italy  swarmed  with  men  who  for  years 
had  been  more  accustomed  to  the  irregular  life  of  soldiers 
than  to  agricultural  or  other  labour.  Most  of  these  pro- 
bably did  not  know  what  to  do  for  a  living,  and  would 
gladly  join  any  adventurer  who  promised  them  pay,  booty, 
or  plunder. 

After  their  bloody  victory  in  the  forum  the  party  in 
possession  of  the  government  caused  the  expelled  consul 
to  be  formally  deposed,  and  elected  in  his  place  L.  Cornelius 
Merula,  who  was  flamen  or  priest  of  Jupiter.  The  depo- 
sition of  a  consul,  which  was  a  violation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  republican  constitution,1  had  since  the  time 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus  ceased  to  be  considered  an  illegal 
measure  ;  and  under  the  present  circumstances  nobody 
would  have  scrupled  to  resort  to  it,  as  a  man  who,  like 

1  Vol.  iv.  p.  80. 
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Cinna,  had  become  an  open  enemy  of  Rome,  could  not  be     CHAP. 
considered   as   entitled    to    the    protection   of    the   law.    ^      .    '  ^ 
Besides,  the  government  disposed  of  a  sufficient  military 
force,  which  might  seem  to  relieve  it  from  strictly  legal 
considerations.     Even  after  Sulla  had  left  Italy  with  his 
five  legions  there  were  three  large  armies  in  the  peninsula  : 
the  army  of  the  north  in  Picenum  under  Pompeius  Strabo, 
the  army  which  was  besieging  Nola  in  Campania  under 
Appius  Claudius,  and  the  southern  army  under  Metellus 
Pius  in  Apulia. 

Pompeius  Strabo,  as  we  have  seen,  had  retained  the  Return  of 
command  of  the  northern  army  after  the  murder  of  Rufus 


by  the  troops.1     He  now  received  orders  from  the  govern-  the  protec- 
ment  to  return  for  the  protection  of  Rome,  and,  while  Rome. 
some  doubted   his   loyalty  and  suspected   him  of  selfish 
ambition,  complied  with  the  order.     Moving  very  slowly2 
he  marched  southward  and  took  up  his  position  before 
the  Colline  Gate  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  Rome. 

Thus  one  of  the  three  armies  was  at  the  disposal  of  March  of 
the  consuls  at  the  seat  of  government.  They  were  less 
fortunate  with  the  second  army.  Cinna  on  his  expulsion 
from  Rome  had  proceeded  straight  to  Campania,  entered 
the  camp  of  the  troops  before  Nola,  and  prevailed  upon 
the  men  to  acknowledge  him  as  legitimate  consul  and 
their  leader.  He  was  now  in  possession  of  a  regular 
military  force,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  quickly 
swelled  by  volunteers  from  many  Italian  towns,  who  justly 
saw  in  him  their  champion.  He  was  now  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  in  which  Sulla  had  been  not  long  before, 
and  he  imitated  Sulla  in  marching  upon  Rome.  Here  the 
optimates  were  in  great  perplexity.  They  had  no  con- 
fidence in  themselves,  no  courage,  and,  what  was  worst  of 
all,  no  able  leader.  The  consul  Octavius  was  indeed  a 
man  of  honour,  but  neither  enterprising  as  a  soldier  nor 
prudent  as  a  statesman.  He  was  not  equal  to  the  difficult 
task  he  had  to  perform,  and  his  colleague  the  priest 

1  Above,  p.  312. 

2  Oros.  v.  19  :  Diu  sese  novarum  rerum  aucupatione  suspenderat. 
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.  vn'  .  manded  the  troops  of  Picenum  outside  the  Colline  Gate, 
played  a  somewhat  dubious  game,  and  seemed  undecided 
to  which  side  he  should  finally  turn.1  The  whole  party  of 
the  optimates  was  thus  destitute  of  firmness,  unity,  and 
spirit.  Many  were  cowardly  enough  to  leave  the  town 
when  they  heard  that  Cinna  was  approaching  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army  of  mutinous  soldiers,  insurgent 
Italians,  and  a  motley  rabble  of  slaves  and  adventurers, 
bent  on  rapine  and  murder. 

Character  Among  those  who  had  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Cinna 
tfcrLTof  Q  there  was  at  least  one  man  of  honour  and  single-minded 
Sertorius.  patriotism.  Quintus  Sertorius,  a  brave  and  able  officer, 
had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  Cimbric  and  in  the 
Social  wars,  and  had  joined  the  popular  party  when  Sulla 
had  opposed  him  in  his  candidature  for  the  tribuneship. 
Having  not  yet  served  in  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  state, 
he  could  not  occupy  a  prominent  position  even  in  his  own 
party.  Had  he  been  at  the  head  of  it  he  would  perhaps 
have  led  it  to  victory  without  sullying  it  with  unnecessary 
acts  of  violence  and  cruelty.  But  he  held  a  compara- 
tively subordinate  place,  and  instead  of  him  another  man 
took  jtjie  lead,  who  by  his  frenzied  atrocities  has  exposed 
the- democratic  party  and  himself  to  the  detestation  of  the 
world. 

Incidents  This  man  wfcicCaius  Marius,  the  saviour  of  Rome  from 

IrfltfS'  the  invasion  of  the  northern  barbarians.     After  his  flight 

fromEome.  in  the  previous  year  from  the  victorious  Sulla  the  ferocious 

spirit  which  had  long  been  slumbering  in  him  had  been 

awakened.     All  the  nobler  elements  of  his  character  had 

been  extinguished  in  him  by  the  ignominy  he  had  passed 

through,  by  the   hardships,   wants,  and   dangers  of  his 

flight ;  and  only  one  feeling  had  been  richly  fed  and  had 

morbidly  grown,  the  craving  for  revenge.     On  the  day  on 

1  Licinian.  pp.  23,  25,  27, 29,  ed.  Bonn.  Velleius,  ii.  21 :  Dum  bellum  infert 
patrise  Cinna,  Cn.  Pompeius,  Magni  pater,  .  .  .  frustratus  spe  continuandi 
consulatus,  ita  se  dubium  mediumque  partibus  prsestitit,  ut  orania  ex  proprio 
usu  ageret  temporibusque  insidiari  videretur,  et  hue  atque  illuc,  unde  spes 
maior  affuisset  potentise,  se  exercitumque  deflecteret. 
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which    Sulla   entered   Eome   victorious J  he   had   fled  to     CHAP. 

XVIII 
Ostia,  and,   separated  from  his  son,  then  nineteen  years    > , — 1^ 

old,  and  other  companions  of  his  flight,  he  had,  in  com- 
pany with  his  stepson  Granius,  embarked  on  board  a 
vessel  which,  sailing  along  the  coast,  was  compelled  by 
adverse  winds  to  come  to  land  near  Circeii.  The  fugitives 
wandered  about  the  coast,  tormented  with  hunger,  thirst, 
and  fatigue,  and  yet  they  avoided  the  neighbourhood  of 
human  dwellings  for  fear  of  being  betrayed  to  the 
pursuers  who  were  on  their  track.  It  so  happened  that 
two  vessels  were  just  sailing  along  not  far  from  the  land. 
They  entered  the  water,  waded  and  swam  towards  the 
vessels,  two  faituful  slaves  supporting  Marius  and  holding 
him  with  difficulty  above  the  water.  In  this  moment 
horsemen  came  galloping  along  and  called  out  to  the 
skippers  to  give  up  the  fugitives  or  to  throw  them  over- 
board. But  the  skippers  had  too  much  respect  for  the 
grey  head  of  Marius,  whose  name  was  then  in  every 
mouth.  They  refused  to  surrender  him ;  yet,  fearing  the 
danger  they  incurred  by  their  refusal,  they  tried  never- 
theless to  rid  themselves  of  him.  They  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Liris,  and  persuaded  Marius  to  go  on 
land  to  rest  until  a  favourable  wind  should  spring  up. 
He  lay  down  and  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  to  find  the  vessels 
gone  and  himself  left  to  his  fate. 

For  a  while  Marius  remained  speechless  and  despairing,  Capture 
stretched  out  on  the  ground.     But  soon  he  rallied  and  ** jfarius° 
bethought  himself  of  the  old  prophecy  that  he  should  at  Mintur- 
be   consul   seven   times    before    he   died.      He    dragged 
his   weary  limbs   along  the    low    marshy    ground   which 
fringes    the    Liris   near   Minturnse.      An    old   fisherman 
kindly  received  him  in  his  poor  hut,  and  hid  him  under 
reeds  and  grass  in  a  hollow  on  the  river's  bank.     When 
from  this  hiding-place  Marius  perceived  horsemen  in  the 
distance  looking  for  him,  he  waded  into  the  muddy  water 
up  to  his  neck.     But  he  had  been,  discovered.     Dragged 
out  of  the  morass  naked  and  covered  with  mud,  with  a 

1  Above,  p.  236. 


nse. 
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BOOK     leather  strap  round  his  neck,  he  was  conducted  by  the 

VII 
v_ ,_!*_,   horsemen  into  the  neighbouring  town  of  Minturnse l  and 

handed  over  to  the  local  authorities  for  execution.  All 
now  seemed  over,  and  most  other  men  would  have  wel- 
comed death  as  a  deliverance  from  superhuman  sufferings. 
But  the  aged  Marius  was  borne  up  by  his  unshaken  trust 
in  his  destiny,  and  he  was  actually  saved  from  imminent 
death  as  by  a  miracle.  The  magistrates  of  Minturnse 
resolved  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  death,  and  sent  a 
Cimbric  slave 2  as  executioner  to  the  house  where  Marius 
was  detained.  On  entering  the  room  the  slave  encoun- 
tered the  fiery  eye  of  the  old  man,  and  his  heart  sank 
within  him.  But  when  Marius,  rising  from  his  couch, 
addressed  him  with  the  words,  'Man,  do  you  dare  lay 
hands  on  Caius  Marius  ? '  the  barbarian  flung  away  his 
sword  and  ran  out  of  the  house,  exclaiming  tfl  cannot 
kill  Marius.'  The  good  people  of  Minturnse  beheld  in  the 
craven  fear  of  the  slave  a  sign  from  the  gods.  They  too 
were  now  afraid  to  lay  hands  on  Marius.  They  resolved 
not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  execution  of  the 
death-warrant ;  they  even  determined  to  aid  him  in  his 
flight,  provided  him  with  necessaries,  and  put  him  on 
board  a  ship.3  On  the  island  of  ^Enaria  (Ischia),  just  off 
the  Campanian  coast,  Marius  fell  in  again  by  good  chance 
with  his  stepson  Granius  and  other  companions  of  his 

1  Velleius,  ii.  19,  2  :  Iniecto  in  collum  loro.     Oros.  v.  19  :  Turpi  spectaculo 
Minturnas  ductus. 

2  Plutarch  (Mar.  39)  cannot  decide  whether  the  slave  was  a  Cimber  or  a 
Gaul.     This  accidental  remark  shows  that  he  did  not  consider  the  Cimbri  to 
be  Gauls.     Comp.  above,  p.  88.     Appian  (Sell.   Civ.  1,  61)  calls  the  slave  a 
Gaul,  but  Velleius  (ii.  19,  3),  distinctly  speaks  of  a  German  :  Ad  quern  inter- 
ficiendum  missus  cum  gladio  servus  publicus   natione  Germanus,  qui  forte  ab 
imperatore  eo  bello  Cimbrico  captus  erat. 

3  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  people  of 
Minturnse  were  never  punished  for  disobeying  Sulla's  order.     Nay,  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  owner  of  the  vessel  in  which  Marius  escaped  from  Minturnse, 
by  name  Belseus,  caused  afterwards  a  tablet  to  be  fixed  in  a  sanctuary  at  the 
spot  from  which  the  vessel  sailed,  with  an  inscription  in  honour  of  the  deed. 
Plutarch,  Mar.  40.     Perhaps  Sulla  chose  to  ignore  the  disobedience  of  people 
of  no  weight,  whilst  he  was  inexorable  in  crushing  opponents  who  could  thwart 
his  policy. 
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flight.      Steering  southwards  they  made  an  attempt  to     CHAP. 

land  in  Sicily  in  order  to  procure  water.     But  the  Roman   > , — 1^ 

praetor  of  the  island  had  already  news  of  the  events  in 
Rome  and  endeavoured  to  seize  the  person  of  Marius. 
He  attacked  the  party  which  had  landed  and  killed  sixteen 
of  them,  upon  which  Marius  and  the  rest  made  haste  to 
leave  the  inhospitable  coast. 

Their  flight  was  now  directed  further  to  the  island  of  Marius 

among  the 
Meninx  in  the  lesser  Syrtis.     Here  Marius  was  informed  ruins  of 

that  his  son  had  succeeded  in  reaching  Numidia,  and  that  CarthaSe- 
he  was  in  good  hopes  of  obtaining  assistance  from  king 
Hiempsal.  Marius,  roused  from  utter  despondency  by  this 
glimpse  of  better  fortune,  ventured  to  set  his  foot  on  the 
soil  of  the  province  of  Africa,  the  prsetor  of  which,  Sex- 
tilius  by  name,  had  no  cause  to  be  hostile  to  him.  He 
landed  at  Carthage.  Here  a  messenger  came  to  him  from 
the  prsetor  bidding  him  to  leave  the  province  immediately. 
Marius  listened  to  the  message  wrapt  in  painful  reflections, 
and  for  a  while  did  not  utter  a  word.  When  he  was 
asked  at  length  to  give  a  reply,  he  said,  ( Tell  your  master 
that  jou  have  seen  Marius  as  a  fugitive  sitting  among 
the  ruins  of  Carthage.' 

How  much  of  this  scene  is  true  we  will  not  pause  to 
inquire.1  It  is  but  too  likely  that  much  of  the  detail  of 
the  adventurous  flight  of  Marius  is  due  to  fiction,  and 
this  scene  has  more  of  the  character  of  mere  fiction  than 
any  of  the  rest.  But  there  is  really  in  this  scene  a  most 
impressive  picture  of  fallen  greatness,  which  gives  it,  in 
spite  of  historic  doubts,  a  certain  historic  value.  The  ruins 
of  the  mighty  rival  of  Roman  greatness  and  power  are 
seen  as  the  background  for  the  figure  of  the  man  who  for 
a  time  represented  in  his  person  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  republic,  and  was  now  hunted  from  place  to  place 
like  a  wild  beast  of  the  forest. 

Meanwhile    young   Marius   was   in   great   danger   in 

1  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  prsetor  of  Africa  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  sending  a  simple  message  to  Marius.    He  had  no  choice 
but  either  to  befriend  him  openly  or  to  seize  and  kill  him. 
VOL.    V.  Y 
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BOOK  Numidia,  where  king  Hiempsal,  in  true  Numidian  sty  e, 

.    VIL  Was  playing  a  double  game.    His  only  object  was  to  stand 

Detention  wej]_  wj^  the  rulers  in  Home,  to  whatever  political  party 

younger  they  might  belong.     He  treated  young  Marius  kindly,  but 

Numidia"      kept  llini  in  a  S0rt  °f  connnement  in  order  to   nave  i<fc  in 

His  escape,  his  power  to  declare  for  or  against  the  Marian  party. 
From  this  critical  situation  the  young  man  is  said  to  have 
freed  himself  through  the  favour  of  one  of  the  king's 
wives,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him  and  provided  him 
with  means  for  flight.  He  found  his  way  to  his  father, 
and  the  two  repaired  to  the  island  of  Cercina,  where  the} 
patiently  waited  for  the  storm  to  blow  over.1 

Betnrn  of  They  had  not  to  wait  very  long.     Towards  the  end  of 

Marius  to  ^e  year  g^  B>a  carae  ^he  news  of  the  revolution  which 
had  taken  place  in  Rome,  and  an  invitation  from  Cinna  to 
Marius  to  return  to  Italy.2  He  hardly  needed  the  sum- 
mons. He  had  been  nerved  and  supported  in  all  his 
troubles  by  the  hope  that  he  would  finally  be  able  to 
return  home,  to  take  a  bloody  revenge  on  his  enemies  and 
to  be  invested  for  the  seventh  time  with  the  consulai 
dignity.  All  this  stood  now  in  immediate  prospect.  He 
collected  ships  and  a  body  of  Mauretanian  horse  and 
Italian  fugitives,3  left  Africa,  and  soon  landed  in  the  small 
Etruscan  port  of  Telamon,  where  he  at  once  put  him- 
self in  communication  with  Cinna. 

1  Plutarch,  Mar.  35,  40.     Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  61,  62.     Cicero,  P.  Best. 
22,  50  ;  P.  Plane.  10,  26.     Velleius,  ii.  19,  4.     Valer.  Max.  i.  57,  5  ;  ii.  10,  6. 
Aurel.  Viet.  67. 

2  Velleius,  ii.  20,  5  :  C.  Marium  cum  filio  de  exilio  revocavit  (sc.  Cinna), 
quique  cum  iis  pulsi  erant.     Dio  Cass.  Fragm.  102,  8  :  eVeiS^  6  Klvvas  rb</  v6pov 
rbv  TTfpl  TJJS  Ka668ov  TWV  QvydSwv  avtvedxraTo.     The  last  word  (avevettxra.To')  is 
explained  by  the  passage  of  Aurelius  Victor,  69  (above,  p.  314,  n.l).    Plutarch 
(Mar.  41)   and  Appian  (Sell.   Civ.  i.   f>7),  differing  from   Velleius  and  Dio, 
report  that  Marius  did  not  wait  for  a  formal  invitation,  but  returned  to  Italy 
of  his  own  accord.     The  two  statements  are  not  necessarily  conflicting ;  for 
Marius  in  his  impatience  may  have  been  on  his  way  to  Italy  before  Cinna' s 
invitation  could  reach  him. 

3  According  to  Plutarch  (Mar.  41)  and  Licinianus  (p.  23,  ed.  Bonn.),  not 
more  than  1,000  ;  according  to  Appian  (Bell.  Civ.  1,  67),  about  500.  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  how  it  was  possible  to  collect  even  the  smaller  number, 
considering  the  wretched  plight  in  which  Marius  found  himself  in  the  small 
island  of  Cercina.  Perhaps  the  pisetor  of  Africa  lent  his  help.  In  that  case  it 
would  be  explained  why  he  left  Marius  unharmed.  See  p.  321,  n. 
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Tlie  latter,  acting  and  being  recognised  by  Harms  as      CHAP. 
legitimate  consul,  offered  him  proconsular  power,  which 
meant  in  reality  the  chief  conduct  of  military  operations. 
The  name  of  Marius  had  never  ceased  to  have  a  magic 
sound  in  Italy.     His  great  victories  over  the  barbarians, 
magnified  by  popular  terror,  and  the  unexampled  number  BE? 
of  his  six  consulships,  had  long  made  him  appear  the  first 
man  in  Eome,  and  now  the  sympathies  of  his  old  soldiers 
and  of   the   whole   population   were   intensified    by  the 
reports  of  the  amazing  risks  and  adventures  from  which 
he  had  escaped  as  by  a  special  interference  of  the  gods. 
The  feeling  was  that  he  had  been  treated  with  shameful 
ingratitude,  and  he  took  care  to  strengthen  this  feeling  by 
the  ostentatious  display  of  grief  and  gloom  in  his  personal 
appearance.     His  hair  and  beard  were  left  untrimmed  ;  his 
demeanour  was  that  of  a  wretched  suppliant  oppressed  by 
his  enemies  ;  his  dress  exhibited  no  insignia  of  any  public 
office.1    Thus  he  went  about  from  place  to  place  to  excite 
sympathy  and  collect  volunteers  to  his  standard,  nursing  all 
the  time  his  revengeful  spirit  for  the  day  of  retribution, 
when  he  hoped  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  he  had  suffered  in 
the  blood  of  his  foes. 

In     Etruria    Marius    called     upon    the    agricultural  Plan  of 
labourers,  freemen  as  well  as  slaves,  to  range  themselves  ^?s  for 
under  his  orders,  and  he  had  in  a  short  time  brought  Romeby 
together  a  force   of  six  thousand  men.     With  these  he  famine' 
manned  forty  vessels,  sailed  southwards  along  the  coast 
and  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.     His  force  soon 
was  swelled  to   three   legions.2     He  took   possession   of 
Ostia,3  and  of  several  other  towns,  such  as  Antium,  Lanu- 
vium,  and  Aricia,  where  great   quantities  of  corn  were 
stored  for  the  supply  of  Rome.     Everywhere  his  bands 

1  Licinian.  pv  23,  ed.  Bonn.  :  Et  cum  deformis  habitu  et  cultu  ab  iis  videre- 
tur  qui  eumflorentemvictoriisnorant.supplicemque  se  omnibus  quasi  oppressus 
ab  inimicis  commendaret,  mox  legionem  voluntariorum  conscripsit     Appian 
Sell.  Civ.  i.  67  :  far&v  5'  *TI  Kai  K6Ms  e>r\ea,s  fcrrfei  rcb  Wx 

2  Oros.  v.  19. 


.    .       . 

3  According  to  Orosius  (v.   19)  Ostia  was  taken  by  force,  according  to 
Plutarch  (Mar.  42)  and  Licinianus  (p.  25,  ed.  Bonn.)  by  treason. 


Y  2 
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BOOK     plundered,  destroyed,  murdered.     Whoever  was  not  for 
VIL       the   democratic  party  fell  a  victim  to  their  fury.1     Above 
'   Ostia  Marius  caused  the  Tiber  to  be  blocked  by  a  bridge 
He  had  in  conjunction  with  Cinna  formed  the  plan  c 
cutting  off  Rome  from  all  supplies,  and  of  compelling  : 
by  hunger  to  surrender.  For  this  purpose  Sertorius  blocked 
the  Tiber  ubove  the  town,  and  Cinna  himself  wit. 
chief  force  took  up  his  position  on  the  eastern  side  ot 
Rome  opposite  the  army  of  Strabo,  who  had  pitched  his 
camp,  as  we  have  seen,  before  the  Colline  Gate. 
Fight  for  Meanwhile  Rome  had  almost  fallen  into  the  hands  of 

thfja™n  the  democratic  generals  by  a  surprise.  Marius  marching 
along  the  Tiber  upwards  had  reached  the  Janiculum. 
detachment  on  duty  here  was  commanded  by  a  military 
tribune  called  Appius  Claudius,  who  on  some  former  occa- 
sion had  received  benefit  from  Marius  and  felt  on  that 
account  personally  devoted  to  him.  He  delivered  up  his 
post,  and  thus  the  assailants  penetrated  into  the  town. 
But  as  they  advanced  they  met  with  vigorous  resistance. 
After  a  sanguinary  street  fight  Octavius  and  Pompeius 
Strabo  drove  them  again  out  of  the  town  with  the  loss  of 
several  thousand  men,  and  they  would  also  have  regained 
possession  of  the  Janiculum  if  on  Strabo's  advice  the  pur- 
suit had  not  been  given  up.  Strabo,  it  is  said,  wished  to 
prolong  the  contest,  to  enhance  his  own  importance  and 
thereby  to  gain  the  consulship  for  himself.2 

The  aristo-  The  position  of  the  government  in  Rome  became  from 
cratic  day  to  day  more  critical.  The  aid  which  was  expected 
S^thT  from  Gallia  Cisalpina  did  not  arrive,  for  Cinna  had  cut  off 
fuaffln  the  communication  with  the  north  of  Italy  by  occupying 
chise  for  the  town  of  Ariminum.  The  garrison  of  Kola,  consisting 
of  insurgent  Italians,  when  they  were  relieved  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  besieging  army,  which  had  gone  over 
to  Cinna,  came  out  of  the  place  which  they  had  held  so 

1  Oros.  v.  19  :  Cunctos  in  his  urbibus  prater  proditores  interfecit,  bona  suis 
diripienda  permisit. 

2  Licinian.  p.  25,  ed.  Bonn. 


all  the 
tribes. 
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long,  burnt  the  Campaniaii  town  Abella,  and  in  their  way  CHAP, 
continued  the  Social  war  against  Rome,  by  acts  of  hostility  .  t  '_, 
against  the  ruling  party  in  Rome,  which  had  from  the 
first  opposed  their  claims  and  now  tried  to  curtail  their 
rights.  The  consuls  were  therefore  obliged  to  order  the 
last  army  which  was  at  their  disposal,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  to  evacuate  Apulia  and  to 
inarch  to  their  support  towards  the  capital,  leaving  the 
Samnites  masters  of  the  south  of  Italy.  At  the  same  time 
they  tried  at  last  to  conciliate  the  Italians  by  making 
that  concession  of  a  full  and  equal  franchise  in  all  the 
tribes,  the  refusal  of  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
sent conflict  between  the  democratic  and  the  aristocratic 
party.1  Thus  there  was  really  no  cause  left  for  a  dispute. 
The  opponents  might  have  joined  hands  in  peace,  if  the 
contest  had  not  shifted  from  the  ground  of  political  prin- 
ciples to  personal  antipathy,  and  if  passions  had  not  been 
aroused  which  could  no  longer  be  allayed  by  a  peaceful 
compromise. 

Metellus  before  leaving  Apulia  endeavoured  to  come  Ineffectual 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Samnites,  by  which,  on  the  t^wlth 
ground  of  the  political  concessions  made  by  the  Roman  the  Sam- 
government,  hostilities  should  cease.  But  the  Samnites, 
either  elated  by  the  perplexities  of  their  enemies  or 
doubting  their  sincerity,  demanded,  in  addition  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  political  claims,  immediate  mili- 
tary concessions  of  a  kind  such  as  could  only  be  extorted 
by  a  victorious  enemy.  They  insisted  upon  the  Romans 
giving  up  their  prisoners  of  war  and  the  booty,  though 
refusing  to  do  the  same  on  their  part.  Metellus  had  too 
much  of  Roman  pride  in  him  to  listen  to  such  overtures. 
He  broke  off  the  negotiations  and  marched  homewards, 
leaving  a  force  under  his  legate  Plautius  to  keep  the  Sam- 
nites in  check.  This  force  was  soon  after  defeated  by 
the  Samnites,  whereupon  Cinna  sent  Fimbria  to  Apulia 
to  conciliate  the  Samnites,  granting  them,  in  the  name 

1  Liv.  83. 
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BOOK  of  the  popular  party,  all  they  had  asked  for,  and  thus 

.         •  „  securing  their  co-operation  in  the  contest  with  the  opti- 

mates.1 

Battle  be-  Thus  the  conflict  was  drawn  more  and  more  from  the 

armies ^f6  remote  parts  of  Italy  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome. 

the  govern-  The  government  was  strengthened  by  the  army  of  Metel- 

ofthede-  lus  an(i  by  sixteen  cohorts    from  several  Italian  towns 

mocratic  which  had  been  gained  over  by  the  late  concession.     Oc- 

party.  °  J 

tavius,  Strabo,  Metellus,  Milonius,  Crassus,  disposed  of  a 
force  which  was  in  numbers  and  in  military  organization 
superior  to  the  hastily  collected  bands  of  their  opponents.2 
Many  sanguinary  encounters  took  place  between  them  and 
the  insurgents  under  Cinna,  Sertorius,  Fimbria,  Carbo, 
and  Marius,3  some  of  them  under  the  very  walls  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  sight  of  the  anxious  and  distressed  people. 
Among  the  lamentable  incidents  of  these  civil  conflicts  it 
is  related  that  on  one  occasion  a  soldier  in  Strabo' s  army 
recognised  in  a  slain  enemy,  whose  spoils  he  was  just 
about  to  take,  his  own  brother;  that  he  gave  him  a 
solemn  burial  and  then  slew  himself  upon  the  tomb.4 
Nothing  can  illustrate  the  horrors  of  this  deplorable  war 
more  forcibly  than  such  an  incident ;  and  we  can  readily 
understand  that  among  many  of  the  combatants,  in  whom 
patriotism  was  not  yet  quite  dead,  the  conviction  gained 
ground  that  they  were  sacrificed  not  for  a  sacred  cause, 
but  for  the  personal  ambition  of  a  few  men. 

Pressure  of         When,  by  the  cutting  off  of  supplies   from   outside, 

disease!"1'    want  began  to  be  felt  by  the  dense  population  of  the  city, 

disease  in  the  wake  of  hunger  soon  began  the  work  of 

destruction.     But  the  troops  massed  in  the  pestilential 

neighbourhood  of  Rome  must  have  suffered   not  less  than 

1  Transactions  like  these  must  be  borne  in  mind,  if  we  would  understand 
the  savage  animosity  which  Sulla  after  his  victory  evinced  against  the  Samnites. 

2  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  1,  62. 

3  One  of  these  encounters  is  related  by  Velleius,  ii.  21  :  Pompeius  magno 
atrocique   prselio  cum   Cinna  conflixit,   cuius,  commissi   patratique  sub  ipsis 
moenibus  oculisque  urbis  Romanae  pugnantibus  spectantibusque  quam  fuerit 
eventus  exitiabilis,  vix  verbis  exprimi  potest. 

4  Oros.  v.  19.     Licinian.  p.  25,  ed.  Bonn. 
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the  people  within  the  walls.     Many  thousands  are  said  to     CHAP, 
have  been  carried  off  on  both  sides,  and  Pompeiiis  Strabo     _ — , — _^ 
himself  was  struck  down  by  disease.1 

The  prospects  of  the  government  became  gloomier  day  Gloomy 
by  day,  and  the  spirits  of  their  troops  more  depressed.  jJJ  tKris- 
"Nb  military  action  of  a  useful  kind  was  to  be  expected  tocratic 
from  the  consul  Merula,  the  priest  of  Jupiter.  The  other 
consul,  Octavius,  was  a  brave  soldier  and  a  man  of  honour, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  pedant,  who  thought  that  under 
abnormal  and  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  in  great 
langers,  he  could  act  with  the  usual  constitutional  powers 
and  in  the  customary  way.  The  proconsul  Pompeius 
Strabo  was  an  able  general  of  much  experience,  but  he 
possessed  neither  the  confidence  of  his  party  nor  the 
attachment  of  his  soldiers.  On  the  contrary  he  was  uni- 
versally suspected,  feared,  and  hated.  Perhaps  it  was  no 
loss  to  the  government  that  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  con- 
flict he  was  carried  off  by  a  sudden  death.  It  was  related 
that  as  he  lay  sick  on  his  couch  in  his  tent  he  was  struck 
by  lightning.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  died,  and  his 
body  was  dragged  about  in  the  mire  by  an  infuriated  mob 
of  citizens  and  soldiers,  to  be  tossed  at  last  into  a  grave 
like  that  of  the  meanest  wretch.2 

After  the  death  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  consul  Octa-  Departure 
vius  took  the  command  of  his  troops,  left  the  immediate  °f  Metel- 
vicinity  of  Rome,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  Alban  Africa, 
hill,  probably  with  a  view  of  getting   out  of  the  fever 
district  near  the  town,  and  of  procuring  more  easily  the 
necessary  supplies  for  his  troops.     But  these  troops  were 
by  this  time  totally  demoralised.     They  had  no  confidence 
in  the  military  skill  of  their  new  general,  and  demanded 
to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  Metellus.     When  this 
was  refused,  they  deserted  in  crowds  and  joined  the  Marian 
ranks.     It  was  found  necessary  to  lead  the  army  back 
into  the  town  to  prevent  further  desertion.      Metellus, 

1  Oros.  v.  19  :  Undecim  milia  virorum  de  castns  Pompeii  mortua,  sex  milia 
autem  de  parte  Octavii  consulis  desiderata  sunt. 

2  Velleius,  ii.  21,  4.     Licinian.  p.  29,  ed.  Bonn. 
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BOOK     seeing  that  with  such  troops  there  was  no  prospect  of  any 

. ,J ,  success,  endeavoured  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  with 

Cinna.  Being  on  that  account  charged  by  Octavius  with 
treacherous  designs,1  he  gave  up  the  cause  of  the  opti- 
mates  for  lost,  left  Rome,  and  crossed  over  into  Africa.2 
Surrender  Marius  and  Cinna  now  came  up  close  to  the  walls  of 
CjjJ^mefco  Rome.  The  usual  appeal  was  made  to  the  slaves.  Criers 
approaching  within  earshot  called  upon  them  to  join  the 
popular  party  under  the  promise  of  freedom.  This  time 
the  invitation  proved  effective.  Driven  by  hunger,  not 
only  slaves  but  great  numbers  of  free  citizens  left  the 
town  and  swelled  the  bands  of  Cinna.  Further  resistance 
was  now  despaired  of,  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  relief 
from  abroad.  Octavius  was  now  himself  compelled  no 
longer  to  oppose  the  step  which  he  had  condemned  in 
Metellus,  and  to  allow  a  deputation  to  be  sent  to  Cinna  to 
offer  the  surrender  of  the  town.  Cinna  asked  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  senate  whether  they  were  sent  to  him  as 
the  lawful  consul,  and,  when  they  could  not  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  dismissed  them  without  deigning  a  reply. 
Within  the  senate  the  question  was  now  debated,  whether 
Cinna  who  had  been  deposed,  or  Merula  who  had  been 
elected  in  his  place,  should  be  regarded  as  the  lawful 
consul.  Out  of  this  dilemma  the  senate  was  saved  by 
Merula  himself,  who  voluntarily  resigned  his  office.  The 
messengers  could  now  appear  a  second  time  before  Cinna 
and  address  him  as  consul.  They  found  him  seated  on 
his  chair  of  office,  dressed  in  the  insignia  of  the  highest 
dignity  and  surrounded  lay  his  lictors.  By  his  side  stood 
the  greyheaded  Marius  listening  to  the  words  of  the 
messengers  with  a  sinister  scowl  on  his  face,  but  not 
uttering  a  word.  The  time  for  stipulations  was  passed. 

The  senatorial  negotiators  had  to  confine  themselves 
to  entreaties,  and  actually  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
Cinna  the  promise  that  no  blood  should  be  shed,  although 
he  declined  to  confirm  his  promise  with  an  oath.  The 

1  Diodor.  xxxviii.  2.  -  Plutarch,  Mar.  42  ;   Crassus,  6. 
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•gates  were  now  opened,  and  Cinna  forthwith  entered  the      CHAP. 

XVIII 
town  with  his  troops.  >_    ,    1, 

Marius,  however,  stopped  outside,   remarking  with  a   Entry  of 
bitter  smile  that  it  was  not  fit  that  a  man  exiled  by  a  int0Eome. 

formal  sentence  should  return  without  permission.    Cinna  The  five 

days  roas- 
lost  no  time  in  calling  the  people  together  through  the   sacre. 

tribunes  for  the  purpose  of  repealing  their  former  reso- 
lution.1 Not  before  this  was  done  did  Marius  and  his 
chosen  band  of  lawless  followers  enter  the  city;  and  then 
began  that  awful  scene  of  murdering,  plundering,  and 
destroying  which  has  sullied  the  name  of  Marius  for 
ever.2  His  vindictive  spirit  was  seconded  by  associates  of 
equal  ferocity,  such  for  instance  as  the  bloodstained 
Flavius  Fimbria,3  and  the  leaders  were  surpassed  in  every 
evil  passion  by  the  soldiery,  maddened  with  success  after 
-a  long  delay.  Worst  of  all,  among  these  were  the  run- 
away slaves,  who  broke  into  the  houses  of  their  masters, 
•dragged  forth  the  fugitives  from  their  hiding-places,  and 
delighted  in  outraging,  torturing,  and  murdering  them. 
These  atrocities  were  continued  for  five  days.4  Then 
;at  length  Cinna  interfered.  By  his  orders  Sertorius  fell 
in  the  night  upon  the  bands  of  Marius  and  cut  them  to 
.pieces. 

We  would  fain  believe  that  Sulla  and  the  writers  of  Murder  of 
his  party  who  related  the  details  of  these  horrors  have 
with  unfair  partiality  indulged  in  misrepresentation  and 
exaggeration ;  nor  are  there  wanting  proofs  that  they  did 
so.5  But  too  much  is  so  well  attested,  that  on  the  whole 
we  cannot  materially  modify  the  impression  which  we 
receive  from  the  records  of  these  evil  days.  Besides  the 

1  Velleius,  ii.  21.    Appian,  Sell.  Civ.  i.  70.    According  to  Plutarch  (MarAS), 
Marius  was  so  impatient  that  he  did  not  wait  for  the  final  decision  of  the 
popular  assembly,  but  broke  into  the  town  before  three  or  four  tribes  had  had 
time  to  vote. 

2  Dio  Cass.  Frgm.   102,  8-11.     Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  71  ff.     Plutarch,  Mar. 
43  f. 

8  Above,  p.  304.  *  Dio  Cass.  Frgm.  102,  11. 

5  It  is  not  difficult  tc  see  that  Plutarch's  narrative  especially  is  very  unfair, 
and  even  hostile  to  Marius,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  it  is 
•derived  indirectly  from  Sulla's  own  memoirs. 
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nameless  people  of  the  humbler  classes  who  were  massa- 
cred in  the  wholesale  butcheries  by  the  gang  of  wretches 
let  loose  by  Marius,  we  are  informed  that  many  senators 
and  a  still  greater  number  of  Roman  knights  were  put  to 
death.  One  of  the  first  victims  was  the  consul  Octavius 
himself.  This  pedantic  and  superstitious,  but  at  the  same 
time  honourable  and  conscientious  man,1  had  not  only 
refused  to  consent  to  treat  with  the  enemy,  but  he  also 
disdained  to  seek  safety  in  flight.2  Rome  was  not  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides,  and  he  might  easily  liave  escaped,  as  many 
at  the  very  last  moment  did,  who  knew  their  lives  to  be  in 
danger.  Octavius  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  mount  a 
horse  which  they  had  kept  ready  for  him,  but  he  proudly 
refused  to  leave  the  town  over  which  he  presided  as  first 
magistrate.  He  had  in  him  something  of  the  Roman  spirit 
of  those  men  of  olden  times,  who,  instead  of  flying  from  the 
Gallic  hordes  of  Brennus,  had  fearlessly  offered  their  heads 
to  the  deathblow.  Sitting  on  his  curule  chair  and  dressed 
in  full  consular  insignia,  he  calmly  awaited  his  murderers.. 
His  head  fell  under  their  blows,  and  it  was  the  first  that 
was  stuck  up  on  a  pole  before  the  orator's  platform  in  the 
forum.  The  heads  of  many  other  magistrates  and  senators 
were  soon  ranged  alongside ;  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were 
left  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs  and  birds  of  prey.3 

Among  the  foremost  men  whose  names  we  can  distin- 
guish in  the  great  mass  of  victims  was  Marcus  Antonius, 
the  grandfather  of  the  triumvir,  the  eminent  orator 
rivalled  in  his  own  time  by  Crassus  alone.  For  reasons 
with  which  we  are  not  acquainted  he  was  the  object  of 
special  hatred  to  Marius.  Perhaps  lie,  had  used  the  power 
of  his  eloquence  to  wound  the  pride  of  Marius,  as  long 
afterwards  Cicero's  sharp  tongue  inveighed  against  the 

1  Velleius,  ii.  22. 

2  Diodor.  xxxviii.   2 :  6   8e   'O/craowos   ovSevl   Tp6ircf)   ffvjxcaP'^a'€lv   ^avrbv 
€(/>TJ  KOI  TT]v  'Pc*>/j.r)v  forb  TTJV  Kivvov  S^vaffreiav  nal  yap  &v  Travrts  avrbv  nara\i- 
ircacriv,  (ii/jius  eavrbv  SiaTTjpjo'eii'   fyiov  rrjs  r)yf[j.ovias.  eav  Se  airoyvq)  irdffas  ras 
eXirfSas,  vtydtyfiis  /j.ev  TT]V   iSiav   olitiav,   <TvyKa.ra.Kav<jeiv  8e  avrbv  /u.era  TTJS 
ovffias  KCU  rb*/  fier'  e'Aet/flep&is  Qa.va.rov  evyevcas 

3  Appian,  Sell.  Civ.  i.  72. 
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triumvir  Antonius.  When  the  massacre  began  he  had  CHAP. 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from  the  town  and  had  i  -  ,  _  L, 
found  a  refuge  in  one  of  his  farms,  the  steward  of  which 
for  a  time  concealed  him  from  the  spies  of  Marius.  The 
imprudence  of  the  simple-minded  servant  at  last  let  out 
the  secret,  and  it  was  betrayed  to  Marius  just  as  he  was 
lying  at  table.  Delighted  with  the  news  Marius  jumped 
up  from  from  his  couch,  resolved  to  proceed  at  once  in 
person  to  his  enemy's  hiding-place  and  to  take  his  life. 
With  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  to  give  this  up  and  to 
leave  to  others  the  execution  of  his  vengeance.  A  certain 
Annius  was  sent  with  a  number  of  soldiers  to  despatch 
Antonius.  But  so  powerful  was  the  charm  of  his  eloquence 
that  the  rude  soldiers,  overcome  with  pity  and  veneration, 
durst  not  raise  their  swords  or  even  their  eyes  to  him,  and, 
like  the  slave  in  Minturnse,  shrank  from  the  deed.  Annius, 
exasperated  by  the  delay,  ran  up  the  steps  into  the  room 
and  plunged  his  sword  into  the  body  of  Antonius,  whose 
head  was  now  ranged  along  with  the  others  to  turn  into  a 
place  of  infamy  and  disgrace  what  had  been  for  ages  the 
august  scene  of  political  life,  where  the  wisdom,  the 
courage,  and  eloquence  of  a  long  line  of  statesmen  had 
swayed  and  directed  the  listening  crowds  around  them.1 

Among  the  other  victims  of  democratic  vengeance  that  Extent  of 
fell  during  these  bloody  days  are  mentioned  Lucius  Csesar, 


consul   of   the  year  90  B.C.,   his  brother   Gains,   Atilius  Death  of 
Serranus,    Publius  Lentulus,  Caius   Numitorius,  Marcus  Catulus. 
Bsebius,  Quintus  Aucharius,  Publius  Crassus,  consul  of  the 
year  97  B.C.,  and  the  latter's  son.2     This  is  not  a  very  long 
list,  and  may  seem  not  to  bear  out  the  description  given  in 
general  terms  of  the  barbarities  of  Marius.3     Perhaps  we 
may  assume  that  the  list  is  incomplete,  though  perhaps 

1  Plutarch,  Mar.  44.     Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  72. 

2  Appian,  Sell.  Civ.  i.  72,  73. 

3  Compare  more  especially  Dio  Cass.  Frgm.  102,  8  :  &  Mapios  o'/re  a\\oi  ol 
<rvv  avTcp  efffn-f]8rj(rav  £s  T^V  iv6\iv  pera  rov  \onrov  ffrparov  Kara  irdVas  apa  ras 
Trv\as  Kal    eiteivas  re  snXdiruv  Siarre  /njSeVa  Siafipavai  /cat  Travras  rovs  ^Lrvy^a.- 
VOVTO.S  ff<pi(Tti>  f^zip'ydffavTO,   /XTjSeVa  avrciov  a.TTOKpivoi'Tts  a\\a  Traffiv  aurols  ouoicas 

,  K.T.\. 
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BOOK     few  eminent  men  would  have  been  omitted.     It  is  also 

, __J ,   possible,  nay  highly  probable,  that  many  men  whose  lives 

would  have  been  sacrificed  found  means  to  escape,  as  for 
instance  a  certain  Cornutus,  who  was  saved  through  the 
fidelity  of  his  slaves.1  But  after  all  we  cannot  suppress  a 
certain  degree  of  mistrust  in  the  veracity  of  the  writers 
who  are  unfortunately  our  only  authorities.  It  seems 
that  the  massacres  were  not  quite  so  indiscriminate  and 
wholesale  as  they  are  described.  This  may  to  a  certain 
extent  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  two  men  who  had 
more  especially  provoked  the  anger  of  the  conqueror, 
namely  Lutatius  Catulus  and  Merula,  were  not  put  to 
death  in  hot  blood,  but  duly  arraigned  in  legal  form 
and  called  upon  to  justify  themselves.  Catulus,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  engaged  under  Marius  in  the  great 
battle  with  the  Cimbri,  and,  though  he  had  always  been 
opposed  to  Marius  in  politics,  had  been  honoured  by  him 
in  a  most  generous  manner  by  being  allowed  to  share 
his  triumph  over  the  Cimbri.2  For  this  signal  act  of 
magnanimous  friendship  Catulus  not  only  showed  no 
gratitude,  but  he  made  it  his  business  to  depreciate  the 
merits  of  his  rival  and  to  extol  himself  at  his  expense. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  had  in  the  year  just  elapsed 
shown  himself  as  his  bitterest  enemy  on  the  occasion 
of  his  flight  from  Rome.3  These  two  circumstances  are 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  in  the  period  of  aristocratic 
reaction  against  the  popular  party,  Catulus  was  among  the 
foremost  and  most  uncompromising  opponents  of  Marius. 
It  might  therefore  have  been  expected  that  he  would  now 
have  been  one  of  the  first  victims  of  his  victorious  rival. 
Why  should  not  Marius  have  killed  him  as  unceremoni- 

1  It  is  satisfactory  to  notice,  among  so  many  instances  of  the  faithlessness 
and  cruelty  of  slaves  and  masters,  that  there  were  also  kind  masters  and  grate- 
ful slaves.  It  is  related  that  the  murderers  on  the  track  of  Cornutus  were 
baffled  by  his  cunning  slaves,  who  showed  them  the  body  of  a  stranger  for  that 
of  their  master,  whom  they  pretended  to  have  killed  out  of  revenge.  Appian, 
Bell  Civ.  1,  73. 

a  Above,  p.  112. 

3  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  1,  74  :  AOUTOT^  KarXp  Trepi<ra>0eWi  /xev  e/c  Mapio 
ts  avrbv  /cat  TTJ/C/>OTC£T<J>  irepl  r^v  Qt 
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ously  as  lie  killed  the  consul  Octavius  or  the  orator  An-  CHAP, 
tonius  and  others  ?  The  circumstance  that  he  instituted  ^XVIII1^ 
a  legal  prosecution  against  him  seems  in  itself  to  indicate 
that  the  forms  of  justice  were  not  in  every  case  set  aside, 
for  even  a  summary  court-martial  implies  some  sort  of 
regular  procedure,  and  differs  widely  from  indiscriminate 
massacre.  Catulus,  we  are  informed,  even  now  had  some 
hopes  of  generous  treatment,  and  prevailed  on  himself  to 
implore  mercy  from,  the  man  whom  he  had  so  deeply 
injured.1  He  met  of  course  with  a  blunt  refusal.  Yet 
the  fact  that  Catulus  could  venture  to  make  the  applica- 
tion, and  that  he  entertained  hopes  of  saving  his  life, 
seems  hardly  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  statement  that 
every  one  whom  Marius  met  in  the  street,  and  whose 
greeting  he  refused  to  return,  was  without  hesitation  cut 
down  by  his  satellites.  Catulus  probably  would  have  been 
sentenced  to  death  by  his  judges,  and  knowing  this  he 
anticipated  their  sentence  by  inhaling  the  fumes  of  a 
charcoal  fire.2 

It  is  still  more  surprising  that  Merula,  instead  of  being  .Death  of 
killed  at  once,  was  formally  prosecuted  by  process  of  law.  J 
In  Cinna's  eyes  he  must  have  been  guilty  of  a  mortal 
offence,  for  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  elected  consul 
after  his  own  illegal  deposition.  Possibly  he  was  too 
insignificant  to  draw  the  wrath  of  the  victors  on  himself. 
But  if  that  was  so,  it  is  not  clear  why  he  was  prosecuted. 
He  ought  to  have  been  ignored  altogether,  and  in  a 
general  massacre  he  would  hardly  have  had  a  chance  of 
escaping.  It  is  true  Merula  did  not  avoid  the  penalty  of 
death,  but  he  too  fell  by  his  own  hand.  With  all  the 
pedantry  of  that  formal  system  of  ceremonies  which  the 
Eomans  called  religion,  he  first  took  off  the  cap  which  he 
wore  as  flamen  of  Jupiter,  because  the  rules  of  the  sacred 
law  did  not  allow  a  priest  to  wear  this  in  the  hour  of  death. 

1  According  to  Diodorus  (xxxviii.  4,  2)  he  implored  Marius  personally; 
according  to   Plutarch  (Mar.  44),  it  was  done  through  the  interposition  of 
others,  which  is  far  more  likely. 

2  Appian,  Bell.  Cii.  i.  74. 
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BOOK     He  also  took  care  that  this  scrupulous  observance  of  the 
VIL       law  should  be  duly  recorded  by  entering  the  fact 

'   writing  tablet  before  he  proceeded  to  open  his  veins  and 

bleed  to  death.1 

Flight  of  It  is  not  reported,  and  we  may  therefore  doubt,  that 

Suiia'swife  tlie  venaeance   of  the   Marian   party  was   also  direct* 
against  the  innocent  relatives  of  their  political  opponents, 
for  which  there  was  a  sad  precedent  in  the  suppression  o 
the  insurrection  of  Caius  Gracchus.2     We  are  told  that 
Metella,  the  wife  of  Sulla,  fled  with  her   children  from 
Borne,  and  with  the  other  fugitives  proceeded  to  Greece; 
that  hereupon  Sulla's  town-house  and  his  villas  and  farms 
were  destroyed,  and  his  property  confiscated.     But  we  are 
not   told   whether  Metella's  flight   was  a   precautionary 
measure,  or  whether,  if  she  had  stayed,  she  and  her  children 
would  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  political  hatred  of  her 
husband's  enemies.    As  there  are  no  proofs  for  the  latter 
alternative,  we  are  not  justified  in  charging  Harms  wit 
a  criminal  intention. 

Seventh  When  Marius  had  tasted  the  full  sweetness  of  revenge 

consulship    he  had  tne  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  lifelong  wish  realis 
Hif  dS.  by  his  election  to  a  seventh  consulship.     He  assumed  m 
company  with  China,  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  republ 
for  the  year  86  B.C.,  as  reported,  without  going  through  the 
legal  forms  of  a  regular  election  in  the  comitia.3   A  bright 

1  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  I,  7*. 

•'  Vol  iv  p  480      If  the  executions  caused  by  Marius  had  been  as  sweepinj 
and  comprehensive  as  is  implied  by  the  vague  report  of  Plutarch,  we  fix 
some  difficulty  in  the  fact,  that  not  long  afterwards  the  younger  Marius  found 
so  many  men  left  against  whom  he  could  proceed  in  the   same   way.     , 


stated  in  the  epitome  of  Livy's  eightieth  book  :  Et  citra 
ulla  comitia  consules  in  sequentem  annum  se  ipsos  renunciaverunt.     We  c 
ot   help   being  surprised    that  Marius  and   Cinna  should   think   proper  to 
>nse  with  a  legal  formality  which  could  have  caused  them  no  difficulty  and 
lo  delay  and  without  which  their  consulship  had  a  flaw  of  irregularity  in  it. 
The  other  writers,  besides  Livy,  contain  no  hint  that  the  popular  election  was 
omitted.    Appian  (Sett.  Civ.  i.  75)  says  :  rot  5>  eW^ros  erous  «*r«To.  ^  ^ro 
Kfrww  re  J0u  .col  Mrffuos  #80^.    The  suspicion  thus  raised  against  the  state- 
lt  in  the  epitome  of  Livy  is  increased  by  the  word  citra,  which  is  never  used  by 
The  reTl  Li^  in  the  sense  of  sine.     The  passage  in  question  is  therefore  pro- 
bably not  taken  from  the  text  of  Livy,  but  is  the  addition  of  some  interpolator 
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future  seemed  to  lie  before  him.     His  party  was  victorious,      CHAP, 
and  in  the  un  contested  possession  of  the  government.     In    ^VIII1. 
the  far  East  new  triumphs  seemed  to  be  in  store  for  him, 
for  he  could  now  confidently  reckon  on  obtaining  the  chief 
command  in  the  war  with  Mithridates,  and  he  hoped  to 
overthrow  at  the  same  time  this  great  enemy  of  the  re- 
public and  also  his  personal  enemy  and  rival.     But  this 
dream  of  success  was  short.     Whether  in  consequence  of 
the  exertions  and  hardships  of  his  flight,  or  of  the  great 
excitement  since  his  return,  the  health  of  the  septuage- 
narian suddenly  broke  down,  and  he  died  after  a  short 
sickness,  in  which,  whilst  his  body  was  shaken  with  fever, 
his  fancy  transported  him  into  the  turmoil  of  battle.1  The 
calumny    of  his  enemies  afterwards  reported  that,  from 
fear  of  the  speedy  return  of  Sulla  and  the  retribution 
that  would   follow,   Marius   had   sought  consolation   by 
stupefying  himself  with  intoxicating  drinks,  and  that  he 
thus  brought  on  the  fever  which  carried  him  off.2     The 
story  is  absurd.     We  know  that  at  this  time,  in  the  year 
86^  B.C.,  Sulla  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  his  Greek  cam- 
paign, and  so  far  from  having  overcome  the  formidable 
difficulties  of  his  task,  that  the   story  of  his  speedy  re- 
turn being  apprehended  is  almost  ludicrous.     And  who 
would  venture  to  charge  Marius  with  fear?     If  he  was 
ever  betrayed  into  fear,  surely  he  had  no  cause  for  it  at  a 
time  when  he  was  sole  master  of  the  commonwealth  after 
the  total  overthrow  of  his  enemies.     His  death  is  suffi- 

f  the  Sullanian  party.  We  meet  with  a  similar  perversion  of  facts  in  the 
wrong  statement  of  the  age  of  the  younger  Marius  (Epitome,  86),  accord- 
ing to  which  he  '  ante  annos  viginti  per  vim  consul  creatus  esset.'  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  evidence  of  Appian  (Bell.  Civ.  i.  87),  who  says  that  he  was  twenty- 
six  years  old,  and  it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  narrative  of  the  flight  of 
Marius,  according  to  which  the  son  was  then  not  a  boy,  but  a  young  man 
Above,  p.  322.  -  It  has  been  shown  lately  by  Wolfflin  (Comment  in  honorem 
Mommsen.  p.  340),  that  the  epitome  does  not  always  faithfully  render  the  text 
of  Livy. 

1  Plutarch,  Mar.  45.  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  33  :  Cur  Marius  tarn  feliciter 
Septimus  consul  domi  suse  senex  mortuus  est? 

2  Plutarch,  Afar.  45:  ^d\iffra  5±  Trdvrcav  Qo&oApevos  rbs  aypvirvlas 
&  7T6TOVS  tavrbv  Kal  ^8as  MOOV5  Ka\ 

riv  VTTVO 
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ciently  explained  from  the  causes  we  have  assigned,  and 
we  are  in  no  way  driven  to  seek  additional  reasons  in  the 
slanders  of  his  enemies.1 

The  judgment  pronounced  on  Marius  by  posterity  is 
not,  like  that  on  many  other  eminent  men,  wavering  and 
contradictory.     He  is  not  one  of  those  who  to  some  have 
appeared  heroeSj  to  others  malefactors,  nor  has  he  had  to 
wait  for  ages,  like  Tiberius,  before   his  true    character 
became  known.      Disregarding  the   conscious   misrepre- 
sentations of  his  personal  enemies,  we  may  say  that  he 
has  always  been  taken  for  a  good  specimen  of  the  genuine 
old  Roman,  uniting  in  his  person  in  an  exceptional  degree 
the  virtues  and  the  faults  of  the  rude  illiterate  peasant 
and  the  intrepid  soldier.     No  one  has  ever  ventured  to 
deny  that  by  his  eminent  military  ability  he  rendered 
essential  service  to  his  country.     Nobody  has  doubted  his 
austere  virtues,  his  simplicity  and  honesty,2  qualities  by 
which,  no  less  than  by  his  genius  for  war,  he  gained  for 
himself  the   veneration   of  the    people.      On  the   other 
hand  it  is  universally  admitted  that  as  a  politician  he  was 
incompetent,  and  that  he  was  only  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
those  with  whom  he  acted.     Yet  it  is   not  his  incom- 
petency  to  act  as  a  statesman  that  makes  the  last  part  of 
his  career  appear  in  gloom  and  fouls  his  brightest  laurels. 
Had  he  in  the  consciousness  of  his  deficiency  withdrawn 
into  private  life  when  his  military  services  were  no  longer 
needed,  or  had  he  been  satisfied  to  serve  his  country  in  a 
humbler  sphere  when  age  and  infirmity  warned  him  to 
give  place  to  others,  he  would  have  been  reverenced  by 
all  succeeding  generations  of  his  countrymen  as  the  third 
founder  of  Rome,  as  another  Romulus  or  Camillus.3     But 


1  Diodor.  xxxvii.  29,  4:  iroopcfyiej/os  rbv  a?rb  TOV  SuAAa  ir6\^ov  n 

lawrbv  e'K  TOV  ft*  licowrl»s.  Aurel.  Victor,  67  :  Ut  qxiidam  feruat,  voluntaria 
morte  decessit,  This  story  of  a  voluntary  death,  which  goes  a  step  further 
than  that  of  the  drinking  debauches  for  the  sake  of  bringing  on  oblivion, 
deserves  no  attention  whatever.  It  only  shows  that  speculation  on  the  death 
of  Marius  had  free  scope. 

2  Velleius,  ii.  11,    1,   calls  Marius  'vita   sanctus,    and   Cicero,  ^.    0 
22,  50,  even  ''divinus.'     Diodorus  somewhat  qualifies  this  praise  (xxvii.  29,  2). 

3  Comp.  Juvenal,  x.  278. 
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morbid  ambition  and  revengeful  passion  urged  him  at  CHAP 
last  to  deeds  which  make  it  doubtful  whether  it  would  XVIIL 
not  have  been  better  for  Eome  if  he  had  never  been  born.* 
He  has  therefore  neither  deserved  nor  obtained  unmixed 
admiration;  but  as  his  darkest  deeds  were  committed  in 
moments  when  he  was  half  mad  from  the  sufferings  and 
indignities  he  had  endured,  and  when  perhaps  he  hardly 
lew  what  he  was  doing,  he  may,  in  the  opinion  of 
humane  judges,  gain  by  comparison  with  Sulla,  who  acted 
from  reflection  and  in  cool  blood  when  he  consigned 
thousands  to  death  and  enacted  the  horrid  spectacle  of 
the  proscriptions. 

The  vacancy  in  the  consular  office  caused  by  the  death  Restora- 
of  Marius  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Lucius  Valerius  %£<£,$" 
Flaccus,  and  the  new  government  now  proceeded  to  carry  cratic6™ 
the  programme  of  the  popular  party.     First  the  re-  sTeLs 
^oration  effected  by  Sulla  was  swept  away,  all  his  laws  *io*of 
repealed,  and  the  former  democratic  organization  re-esta-  "hetnli 
Dished.     Then  in  order  to  gratify  the  great  mass  of  the  ™erius 
poorer  citizens  three-fourths  of  all  debts  were  declared  to 
•e  cancelled,  a  revolutionary  measure  of  the  most  ominous 
kind  which  was  simply  wholesale  confiscation  to  the  detri 
ment  of  the  moneyed  class.      Sulla  did  not  inspire  any 
serious  apprehension.      When   his  adherents  had   either 
been  killed  or  expelled  from  Italy,  his  houses  destroyed, 
his  possessions  confiscated,  he  was  formally  outlawed  as 
an  enemy  to  the  republic,  and  the  consul  Maccus  was  sent 
with  two  legions  to  Greece  to  take  the  command  of  his 
army  ni  the  war  with  Mithridates.     The  choice  of  a  sub- 
stitute  for  Sulla  could  not  have  fallen  upon  a  more  incom- 
petent man.     To  deprive  a  Sulla  of  the  command  of  five 
legions  devoted  to  him  was  a  task  which  perhaps  a  Marius 
could  have  undertaken.     It  required  a  man  whose  name 
carried  weight  with  the  troops.     But  Flaccus  was  utterly 
insignificant,  and,  worst  of  all,  he  was  hated  by  the  men 
on  account  of  his  avarice.     His  expedition,  as  we  have 

'  Velleius,   ii.    12:    Hac   victoria,   videtur    meruisse,   ne   eius 
pubhcam  pceniteret. 
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BOOK  seen,  proved  an  utter  failure.  Insubordination  and  mutiny 
VIL  crippled  him  from  the  moment  he  set  out.  When  he 
'  approached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sullanian  troops, 
his  own  began  to  desert,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up 
the  plan  of  taking  the  command  from  him,  and  to  march 
away  in  the  direction  of  Asia  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
Mithridates  independently  of  Sulla.  Soon  after  this  he 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  murdered  by  his  troops,  and  his 
legate  Fimbria,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  could  do 
nothing  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  government  esta- 
blished in  the  capital.1 

Negligence         Having  despatched  the  two  legions  to  Greece,  Cinna 
andremiss-  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  neglected 
Static   all  further   military  preparations.     They  raised   neither 
party*          naval  nor  land  forces,  nor  did  they  think  of  putting  the 
Italian  ports,  where  Sulla  might  land  on  his  return  from 
the  East,  into  a  proper  state  of  defence,  or  of  securing 
them  by  sufficient  garrisons.     If  they  had  had  a  fleet  at 
their  disposal,  they  could   easily  have  thwarted   Sulla's 
movements  and  have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  bring 
back  his  army  to  an  attack  on  Italy.     But  nobody  seemed 
to  think  a  fleet  necessary,  or  to  apprehend  that  a  govern- 
ment so  firmly  established  as  the  present  could  be  seri- 
ously threatened  by  a  rebellious  general.2 

Seeming  The  great  excitement  of  the  year  86  B.C.  was,  in  truth, 

onhfem-    followed  by   a  period  of  comparative  quiet,  at  least  of 

pire  into      exhaustion.  The  flight  of  the  most  prominent  and  zealous 

andTwes-  members  of  the  aristocratic  party,  who  gradually  flocked 

tern  half.     to   guna>s  camp  and  there  formed  a  kind  of  opposition 

senate,  had  restored  unanimity  in  the  senate  at  Rome. 

The  Italians  and  the  Eoman  democrats  saw  their  hopes 

realised,   and  all  Italy  was  longing  for  rest  and  peace. 

The  provinces  submitted  to  the  consequences  of  the  events 

which  had  delivered  Borne  and  the  government  of  the 

republic  into   the   hands  of  the  popular  party.     Whilst 

1  Above,  p.  301. 

2  All  this  is  a  refutation  of  the  statement  that  Harms  drank  hirasel 
death  out  of  fear  of  Sulla's  return.     Above,  p.  335. 
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Sulla  was  continuing  the  war  with  Mithridates,  Cinna  CHAP, 
caused  himself  and  On.  Papirius  Carbo  to  be  elected  con- 
suls for  the  following  year  (85  B.C.).  It  seemed  almost 
that  the  Roman  state  had,  in  anticipation  of  what  hap- 
pened some  centuries  after,  been  divided  into  a  western 
and  an  eastern  part,  each  with  a  separate  government, 
territory,  and  policy;  that  the  magistrates,  senate,  and 
people  of  Rome  had  no  concern  in  the  fate  of  the  East ; 
and  that  Sulla  with  his  army  and  his  own  senate  of  exiles 
had  formed  a  secession  on  the  grandest  scale,  establishing  a 
distinct  political  community  apart  from  the  mother  country. 

But  in  reality  it  was  not  so.     As  soon  as  Sulla  had  Report  of 
concluded  peace  in  the  name  of  Rome  with  the  enemies  of  Suull£ to 

-TV  ,  the  Koman 

.Koine,  he  sent  in  84  B.C.  a  report  to  the  Roman  senate,  senate 
ignoring  the  fact  that  this  senate  no  longer  recognised  cond 
him  as  their  general,  and  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  govern-  of.  Pe 
ment  for  which  he   acted  he   was  a  proclaimed  traitor. 
He  enumerated  the  deeds  he  had  done,  and  declared  his 
willingness   to   acknowledge    the   rights  which   the  new 
citizens  had  acquired  in  the  course  of  the  troubles  after 
his   departure.      Yet   he  added  that  he   meant  to   take 
revenge  on  those  who  had  so  cruelly  persecuted  his  friends 
and  adherents.1 

The  senate  had  not  yet  quite  degenerated  to  be  a  Reply  of 
willing  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  few  party  leaders.  It  still  the  senate 
contained  men  of  intelligence,  firmness,  and  moderation, 
who  were  not  blind  to  the  critical  position  of  the  republic.2 
It  therefore  resolved  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Sulla, 
a  resolution  by  which  the  hostile  declarations  against  him 
were  silently  revoked.  It  was  determined  that  pending 
the  negotiations  the  consuls  should  make  no  preparations 
for  war,  for  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  Sulla  on  his 
return  to  Italy  would,  like  any  other  general  after  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  dismiss  his  army.  Some  of  the  shrewder 

1  Appian,  Bell,  Civ.  i.  77. 

2  Among  these  should  be  counted  the  elder  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  distinct 
from  the  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  consul  of  86  B.C.,  who  was  sent  to  take  the 
command  in  Greece  instead  of  Sulla.     He  was  now  foreman  of  the  senate  and 
moved  the  resolution.     Liv.  83.     Comp.  Mommsen,  B.  G.  ii.  321,  n. 
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BOOK     men  might  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  view ;  but  it  was 
,  under  the  circumstances  thought  wise  not  to  show  any 
distrust,  and  Sulla  was  accordingly  assured  that  he  could 
eckon  on  the  protection  of  the  senate,  if  he  required  it 
Even  the  two  consuls  Cinna  and  Carbo  did  not  think  fit 
to  oppose  this  conciliatory  resolution.     But  immediately 
upon  the  departure  of 'Sulla's  messengers  with  the  senate  s 
proposals,  they  nominated  themselves  consuls  for  the  fol- 
FowL  year  (84  B.C.)  and  collected  ships  and  men  in  the 
wITe  of  Italy  to  meet  the  attack  of  Sulla  and  the  return- 
ing optimates,  which  they  had  good  reason  to  anticipate. 
The  hopes  that  might  have  been  entertained  in  Rome 
of  some  sort  of  compromise  between  Sulla  and  his  oppo- 
nents  were  soon  dispelled  by  these  untoward  armaments 
And  soon  the  news  arrived  that  Sulla  had  no  Mention  of 
committing  his  personal  safety  to  the  good  will  of  his 
opponents      He  sent  a  second  message  to  the  senate 
which  he  reiterated  his  peaceful  promises  to  the  people  in 
general  and  his  menaces   to  his  enemies  in  particular 
adding  the  demand  that  his  friends  who  had  been  expelled 
should  be  restored  to  their  honours  and  dignities  and  com- 
pensated for  all  their  losses.     As  regarded  his  own  safety 
he  said  very  significantly  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  t 
senate  to  guarantee  it.     On  the  contrary,  it  was  he  that 
could  answer  for   the   safety  of  the  senate  and  all  his 
Wends,  for  he  had  an  army  on  which  he  could  rely.     This 
was  a  sufficiently  clear  warning  that  he  had  resolved  to 
keep  his  power,  and  to  settle  the  quarrel  not  by  an  amicable 
agreement  with  his  opponents,  but  by  force  of  arms 
Ketu™  o,       '  In  truth  Sulla  had,  in  adopting  this  resolution,  selected 

the  only  way  open  to  him  ;  for  at  the  very  time  when  h 
™       messengers   arrived  in   Brundusium    they  heard   of  the 
hostile   steps   which  the   consuls   had   meanwhile  taken 
against  him.     Instead  of  continuing  their  way  to  Eon 
they  accordingly  turned  back  and  brought  him  the  news 
they  had  heard  as  a  sort  of  ultimatum.  _       _ 

It  was  Cinna's  intention  not  to  await  Sulla's  arrival , 

•  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  79.     Livius,  84. 
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Italy,  but  to  meet  him  in  Greece.  For  this  purpose  he  CHAP, 
had  hastened  his  preparations  and  collected  an  army  near  >  —^ 
Ancona,  from  which  port  he  proposed  to  cross  the  sea  to  ^^enrs°f 

Liburnia.     A  detachment  of  his  force  had  already  landed  Cinna  by 

,  . .-,     his  troops. 

on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  a  second  met  with 

such  tempestuous  weather  that  it  was  obliged  to  return. 
The  soldiers  now  showed  signs  of  discontent,  arid  objected 
to  being  sent  to  fight  against  their  countrymen.  Deser- 
tion began  to  thin  their  ranks.  Cinna  endeavoured  to 
curb  the  refractory  spirit  by  a  rigorous  enforcement  of 
discipline,  but  he  only  hastened  the  outbreak  of  open 
mutiny.  With  undaunted  spirit  he  appeared  among  them 
and  rebuked  their  lawlessness.  But  his  words  and  pre- 
sence had  not  that  magic  spell  which  has  often  enabled 
more  popular  generals  to  cow  mutineers  into  submission. 
He  was  assailed  and  stoned  to  death  by  his  own  men. 
The  murder  of  a  general  by  his  own  troops  had  ceased  to 
be  an  unheard-of  crime  in  the  times  of  civil  and  military 
anarchy  which  accompanied  the  civil  wars.  We  have 
had  to  record  it  several  times;  but  Cinna  was  the  first 
general  who  was  invested  with  the  august  insignia  of  the 
consular  office  when  he  met  with  this  sad  fate.1 

The  death  of  Cinna  put  an  end  to  the  plan  of  sending  Activity  of 
-out  an  expedition  to  meet  Sulla  in  Greece.  Carbo  ordered 
the  detachment  which  had  already  crossed  to  return,  and 
determined  to  await  Sulla's  arrival  in  Italy.  He  displayed 
extraordinary  zeal  and  activity,  and  succeeded  in  raising 
within  a  short  time  no  less  than  two  hundred  cohorts  of 
infantry.  At  the  same  time  he  obstinately  resisted  all  the 
efforts  of  the  moderate  portion  of  the  senators,  who  still 
clung  to  the  hope  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with 
Sulla  and  of  inducing  the  leaders  of  both  parties  to  dis- 
arm. For  a  long  time  he  even  refused  to  come  to  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  presiding  at  the  elections  for  Cinna's 
successor  in  the  consulship,  as  he  feared  that  the  general 

1  Valerius  Flaccus,  when  he  was  killed  by  his  soldiers,  was  proconsul 
{according  to  Velleius,  ii.  24),  not  consul,  as  falsely  reported  by  Appian, 
Mthrid.  52.  See  above,  p.  301. 
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dread  of  a  new  civil  war  would  cause  the  people  to  elect  a 
man  inclined  to  peace.  When  at  last  he  could  no  longer 
resist  the  urgent  appeals  of  the  senate,  he  came  indeed  to 
Rome,  but  in  the  end  prevented  the  election  from  taking 
place  under  the  pretext  of  an  unfavourable  omen,  and  so 
he  remained  in  office  as  sole  consul  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  84  B.C.  In  his  armaments  he  relied  chiefly  on  the 
zeal  of  the  new  citizens.  Yet  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 
the  Italian  communities  he  proposed  taking  hostages  from 
them  as  from  foreign  enemies,  a  plan  which  he  was  finally 
prevented  by  the  resistance  of  the  senate  from  carrying 

out.1 

Amidst  these  preparations  for  the  impending  conflict 
the  remainder  of  the  year  84  B.C.  passed  away.  At  length 
the  consular  elections  for  the  year  83  B.C.  were  proceeded 
with,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio, 
a  great-grandson  of  Scipio  Asiaticus,  and  of  Caius  Nor- 
banus.  The  former  of  these,  it  appears,  was  a  man  of 
moderate  politics  and  not  disinclined  to  a  peaceful  arrange- 
ment ;  but  unfortunately  he  possessed  but  slender  capa- 
cities. The  other  consul,  C.  Norbanus,  was  a  hot  champion 
of  the  popular  party.  He  had  played  a  conspicuous  part 
as  early  as  103  B.C.  when  he  brought  an  indictment 
against  Servilius  Csepio,  and  all  his  influence  was  given 
in  the  direction  of  uncompromising  resistance  to  Sulla's 

demands.2 

Under  these  circumstances  a  collision  with  Sulla  was 
inevitable,  and  all  Italy  looked  forward  with  misgivings  to 
a  contest  which  must  have  appeared  the  more  deplorable, 
as  the  great  question  so  long  disputed  was  set  at  rest  by 
the  declaration  of  both  parties  that  the  new  Italian  citizens 
were  entitled  to  vote  equally  with  the  old  citizens  in  the 
thirty-five  tribes.  The  question  at  issue  seemed  no  longer 

1  The  bearing  of  the  senate  on  the  whole  furnishes  a  proof  that,  in  spite  of 
the   executions   and  the  terrorism  of  Marius,  it  contained  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  men  who  did  not  belong  to  the  party  of  extreme  democracy.     This 
circumstance,  too,  tends  to  show  that  the  cruelty  of  Marius  has  been  son 
what  exaggerated.     See  above,  p.  329. 

2  Above,  p.  94. 
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to  be  one  of  principles  of  government,  but  which  set  of     CHAP. 
men  which  of  the  leaders  of  the  old  parties,  were  to  b 
power  and  which  were  to  perish.     A  reconciliation  was 
longer  possible  between  men  who  were  actuated  by  < 
o-rudges  and  deep-seated  hate,  nor  was  there  any  alt, 
tive  for  either  combatant  but  victory  or  ruin  and  death. 
In  the  political  party  feuds  of  ancient  Greece  there  were 
as  in  modern  Europe  neutral  foreign  states  in  which  t 
members  of  a  defeated  party  might  take  refuge,  wher 
they  could  hope  to  find  not  only  present  security  for  them- 
selves but  the  means  or  at  least  the  hope  of  returning  t 
their  homes.     For  the  Eomans  also  in  a  former  period  ( 
their  history  there  had  been  in  Italy   a  number  of  in- 
dependent states  to  which  Eoman  exiles  could  retire  in 
safety        But   at    the   present   time   the   Roman   power 
stretched  as  far  as  the  furthest  boundaries  of  the  habitable 
world.     There  were  no  foreign  nations  or  princes   wh< 
could  have  ventured  to  give  an  asylum  to  a  Eoman  exile. 
Therefore  a  civil  struggle  in  Eome  which  went  the  length 
of  civil  war  could  be  ended  only  by  a  victory  which  utterly 
crushed  and  disabled  the  defeated  party.     If  we  bear  this 
in  mind,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  so  much  blood  was  shed 
in  the  civil  wars  in  Eome,  and  that  so  little  mercy  was 
shown  to  the  leaders  of  one  party  by  those  of  the  other. 
On  the  contrary,  we  shall  find  on  an  impartial  comparison 
that  the  revolutions  in  the  Greek  republics  were  marked 
by  much  more  cruelty,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  com- 
paratively greater  loss  of  life. 

,  Sell.  Civ.  1,  81:  ol  5'  lv  &rre«  .  .  .  oWiv 
«!„«.  vo/tfoi™,  crwrfoTOKro  roTs  fcnir.»  M 
&s  Trepl  iffxArw  <r<f>l™  iiroXcfiroRTes  offr*  (Tiroes 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE    CIVIL    WAE,   IN    ITALY.       83-82  B.C. 

BOOK  WHEN  Sulla  undertook  for  the  second  time  to  attack  the 
-  democratic  party,  he  found  himself  in  a  much  less  pro- 
SuiTa!0  mising  situation  than  when  he  accepted  the  challenge  in 
88  B.C.  At  that  time  he  was  the  legitimate  consul,  and 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  legions  at  no  great  distance  from 
Eome.  His  enemies  had  no  armed  force  to  oppose  to  him. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  march  against  them.  They 
were  overthrown  and  expelled  from  power  without  an 
effort.  Now  on  the  contrary  he  was  an  outlawed  rebel, 
the  enemy  of  the  legitimate  government  which  was  in 
possession  of  the  constituted  authority  of  the  state  and 
had  all  the  regular  resources  of  the  republic  at  its  disposal. 
His  situation  was  even  more  difficult  now  than  at  the  time 
when  he  was  confronting  Mithridates  with  only  his  own 
genius  and  his  faithful  legions  to  rely  on.  In  that  war 
he  had  after  all  acted  as  the  de  facto  representative  of  the 
Roman  state — now  this  state  was  itself  the  enemy  whom 
he  had  to  oppose.  Nor  could  it  be  doubted  that  during  the 
four  years  of  his  absence  the  democratic  government  had 
been  generally  acknowledged,  and  to  a  certain  extent  was 
now  looked  upon  as  the  protector  of  the  existing  order 
of  things.1  The  majority  of  the  Roman  citizens,  more 
especially  the  recently  admitted  Italians,  considered  Sulla 
as  the  man  bent  upon  bringing  about  a  new  revolution,  by 
which  the  existing  economical  relations  would  be  again 

1  Appian,  Sell.  Civ.  i.  82 :  •})  yap  etfj/oia  T<av  avSpwv  ^y  rovs  inrdrous  irapa 
TTO\V  eTfoiei,  a>s  rb  /uec  Hpyov  rb  2uAAa,  x&>poiWos  tirl  TT]V  irarpiSa,  86£av  %xov 
Tro\€fj.lov,  rb  Se  ruv  virartav,  et  Kal  Trept  ffty&v  eirparTOV,  TrpJcr^^io  TTJS  irarpiSos. 
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disturbed,  the  recently  settled  political  rights  endangered, 
and  the  horrors  of  civil  war  renewed.1 

Sulla  could  not  be  blind  to  the  difficulty  of  his  situa-  Sulla  and 
tion,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  consciousness  of  it  induced 
him  to  exhibit  not  a  little  moderation  in  his  messages  to 
the  senate.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  he  had  no  doubt  full 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  cause.  He  was  returning 
from  a  glorious  expedition,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army,  inured  to  war,  loaded  with  booty,  and  thoroughly 
attached  to  his  person.  It  is  related  that  his  soldiers 
offered  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  expedition 
from  the  private  hoards  which  they  had  collected  and  were 
now  bringing  home.  Contributions  of  this  kind  would  no 
doubt  have  been  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  fidelity  of 
the  men,  who  could  only  hope  to  recover  their  loans  with 
interest  by  the  final  victory  of  their  leader.  But  Sulla 
wisely  declined  making  himself  the  debtor  of  his  soldiers, 
and  thus  limiting  his  freedom  of  action.  Instead  of  this 
he  made  them  swear  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would 
remain  faithful  to  him  and  abstain  from  devastations  in 
Italy.  This  last  promise  was  calculated  to  gain  public 
opinion  to  liis  side  and  to  reassure  the  people  of  Italy. 
He  wished  them  to  feel  that  he  was  not  coming  with 
hostile  intentions  against  them,  but  that  his  arms  were 
directed  only  against  his  personal  enemies. 

Whilst    thus  intent,  with  sagacious  moderation,    on   First  ap- 
calming  the  apprehensions  of  the  Italians,  and  so  prevent-   ^aj^g 
ing  them  from  throwing  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  his  Pompeius 
opponents,  Sulla  was  hoping  to  secure  the  active  help  of 
his  own  friends  and  of  all  who  were  halting  between  the 
two  contending  parties.     His  camp  swarmed  with  fugi- 
tives, who  of  course  had  left  in  their  respective  homes 
clients  and  friends   apparently  submissive  to  the  existing 
government,  but  ready  at  the  first  turn  of  fortune  to  pass 
over  to  his  side.     Even  the  senate  in  Borne  itself  did  not 
consist  exclusively  of  blind  democratic  partisans.     Some 

1  Appian,  Sell.  Civ.  1,  82  :  e5  rbi/  2u\Aai>  etSdres  (of  iroAAol)  .  .  .  Au/tos 
*cat  Oavdrovs 
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BOOK  slight  indications  of  a  bashful  opposition  to  Cinna  and 
~^VI  '  _.  Carbo  had  already  been  manifested.1  Later  on  the  demo- 
cratic ranks  were  thinned  by  desertion.  Men  like  Cethe- 
gus,2  Lucretius  Ofella,  and  others,  appeared  in  Sulla's 
camp.3  The  most  prominent  of  these  men  was  Cneius 
Ponipeius,  the  son  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  now  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year.  The  father,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  sus- 
pected of  insincerity  in  his  attachment  to  the  popular 
cause  during  the  civil  struggles  of  the  year  87  B.C.  It 
was  surmised  that  he  cared  less  for  the  victory  of  either 
party  than  for  his  own  personal  interests.  The  sou,  grown 
up  in  such  a  school  of  double-dealing,  and  inheriting  the 
paternal  policy,  was  naturally  tempted  by  the  uncertainty 
of  his  position  not  to  make  his  own  elevation  depend  on 
the  dominion  and  final  victory  of  that  party  with  which 
the  accident  of  his  birth  and  the  course  of  events  had 
united  him,  but  which  could  neither  feel  nor  inspire  un- 
limited confidence.  As  a  youthful  soldier  he  had  in  his 
father's  army  given  proof  of  great  decision,4  and  after 
his  father's  death  he  had  become  the  object  of  fierce 
attacks.  An  action  had  been  brought  against  him  as. 
the  heir  to  extensive  possessions  in  Picenum,  which  his. 
scheming  and  unscrupulous  father  had  acquired  during 
the  Social  war,  when  he  held  the  command  in  that  district, 
He  had  successfully  escaped  the  danger.  The  case  was 
decided  in  his  favour ;  but  it  was  not  likely  that  he  could 
with  unreserved  confidence  and  goodwill  remain  a  member 
of  a  party  which  gave  him  so  little  guarantee  of  personal 
security.  He  therefore  formed  the  bold  resolution  of 
throwing  the  whole  weight  of  his  personal  ability  and  his- 
influence  into  the  scale  of  Sulla  as  soon  as  the  latter 
appeared  on  Italian  soil.5  This  first  step  in  political 

1  Above,  p.  339.  2  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  1,  80,  extr. 

3  Among  these  the  tribunes  of  the  people  of  85  B.C.,  the  colleagues  of  Sextus 
Lucilius  who  was  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  by  P.  Popillius  Lsenas,  tri- 
bune of  the  following  year.     Velleius,  ii.  24,  2. 

4  Plutarch,  Pomp.  3. 

5  Velleius,  ii.  29,  1 :    Sub  adventum  in  Italiam  L.  Sullae  On.  Pompeius 
.  .  .  viginti  tres  annos    natus  .  .  .  privatis  ut  opibus    ita   consiliis   magna 
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life,  taken  by  a  youth  of  twenty-three,   showed  that  he     CHAP. 

was  qualified  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  troubled 

events  of  his  time.     His  future  career  corresponded  with 

the  first  indications  of  his  genius.     He  succumbed  finally 

in  the  gigantic  struggle  for  dominion,  but  he  succumbed 

to  a  man  with  whom  to  have  wrestled  was  in  itself  a  proof 

of  greatness. 

Hardly  less  important  to  Sulla  than  the  adhesion  of  Adhes^r 
Pompeius  was  that  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius.     This  brave  and  °ellus  toe" 
intelligent  man  had  gained  for  himself  universal  approval  Sulla, 
in  the  course  of  the  Social  war ;  he  had  defeated  and 
killed  Pompajdius  Silo,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Italian 
generals,  and,  whilst  still  holding  the  field  against  the 
insurgents  in  Apulia,  had  been  hastily  recalled  by  the 
consul  Octavius  to  defend  Koine  against  Marius  and  Cinna. 
When  he  came  to  the  conviction  that  here  everything  was 
lost,  and  when  his  moderate  counsels  for  a  compromise 
were  rejected  by  Octavius,  he  had  left  Koine  and  Italy  and 
had  tried  to  continue  the  struggle  against  the  democratic 
party  in  Africa.1     Expelled  from  Africa  by  the  praetor,  C. 
Fabius,   he  had  gone  to  Liguria,  and  upon  hearing  of 
Sulla's  preparations  for  war,  he   declared  for  him   and 
joined  him.     The  high  estimation  which  he  enjoyed  with 
the  best  class  of  citizens  was  of  great  advantage  to  the 
cause  which  he  embraced,  and  his  example  was  followed' 
by  many  others,  even  it  is  said,  of  the  opposite  party.2 

A  third  welcome  partisan  was  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  a  M.  Licini- 
younger  son  of  Publius  Crassus,  consul  of  97  B.C.,  who 
had  perished  in  the  Marian  massacre  with  his  eldest  son.3 
He  had  narrowly  escaped  his  pursuers  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  Spain,  where  he    evaded   the   vigilance   of  his 

ausus  magnificeque  conata  exsecutus  ad  vindicandam  restituendamque  digni- 
tatem patrise  firmum  ex  agro  Piceno,  qui  totus  paternis  eius  clientelis  refertus 
erat,  contraxit  exercitum. 

1  Above,  p.  327. 

2  Dio  Cass.  Frgm.  106,  1  :  6   MeVeAAos  <?s  r\>v  SuAAcw  ?JK6  Kal  irK^ara  avry 
ffvrlipa.ro-  irpbs  ydp  TOI  rfr  SJ|av  rr,s  re  ZiK.aioavvi\s  abrov   teal  TTJS  ^bffffatas 
OUK  6\ijov  Kal  TUV  ravavria  r<?  2u\Aa  vparrovruv,  voftiffavres  avrbv  OVK  anpircas 
ol  avvelvai  o\\&  TO  re  Sma^repa  Kal  TO.  TTJ  irarpfii  eru/i^epdrepa  ovrws  aipe?(r8ai, 

iffiv.  3  Above,  p.  331. 
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enemies  in  a  hiding-place  for  several  months.1  After  the 
murder  of  China  he  had  again  come  forward,  had  collected 
troops  and  gone  to  Africa  in  order  to  continue  the  struggle 
with  the  Marian  party  in  conjunction  with  Metellus.  But 
the  two  had  not  heen  able  to  agree,  and  Crassus  joined 
Sulla  immediately  after  his  landing  in  Italy  to  offer  him 
his  most  welcome  and  effective  service. 

Thus  Sulla  was  not  without  the  prospect  of  valuable 
assistance.  But  his  real  superiority  over  his  opponents 
lay  in  the  circumstance  that  he  was  lord  and  sole  master 
of  his  actions,  whilst  they  suffered  from  the  weakness  and 
indecision  inseparable  from  divided  counsels  and  a  multi- 
plicity of  heads.  There  was  among  them  but  one  man  of 
eminent  military  abilities  who  could  possibly  have  coped 
with  Sulla.  This  was  the  brave  and  honest  Sertorius. 
But  unfortunately  for  the  democratic  party  Sertorius  was 
in  an  inferior  position,  and  was  moreover  sent  to  Spain 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  The  two 
consuls,  Norbanus  and  Scipio,  were  utterly  incompetent 
to  conduct  military  operations,  and  none  of  the  inferior 
officers  could  supply  their  place.  The  proconsul  Carbo 
alone,  who  had  been  consul  the  year  before  and  was  again 
consul  in  the  year  following,  was  not  to  be  despised  as  an 
opponent  of  Sulla,  because  he  evinced  at  any  rate  indo- 
mitable energy  and  perseverance.  It  is  to  be  ascribed 
chiefly  to  his  restless  activity  that  the  war  was  protracted 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  that  it  assumed  almost  as  large 
proportions  as  the  war  with  the  Italian  allies. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  83  B.C.  Sulla  had  crossed 
the  Ionian  Sea,  unopposed  by  any  hostile  fleet,  and  had 
landed  in  Brundusium  with  his  five  legions  and  Greco- 
Macedonian  auxiliaries,  in  all  about  forty  thousand  men. 
Brundusium  he  found  without  a  garrison.  Perhaps 
Sulla's  opponents  thought  the  town  would  be  defended  by 
the  inhabitants.  But  these  on  the  contrary  received 
Sulla  with  open  arms,  and  as  a  reward  obtained  from  him 
the  confirmation  of  all  their  local  liberties.  Sulla  now 

1  Plutarch,  Crass.  4,  5. 
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issued   a   proclamation    in  which  he    guaranteed  to  the     CHAP. 

Italians  all  the  rights  granted  them  by  the  popular  party, ,_L^ 

of  which  that  of  voting  in  the  old  thirty-five  tribes  was 
the  most  important.  Thus  he  disarmed  with  one  conces- 
sion the  hostility  of  thousands,  upon  which  his  opponents 
had  reckoned,  and  appeared  in  Italy  not  as  their  oppressor 
but  as  their  friend.1  In  consequence  of  this  he  met  with 
110  opposition  on  his  advance  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
peninsula  to  the  western.  He  could  cross  the  mountain 
region  unmolested,  and  enter  Campania  where  the  two 
consuls  awaited  him. 

Before  the  conflict  began    Sulla  once  more  tried  to  Victory  of 
open  negotiations.     He  probably  took  as  a  basis  the  reso-  the1^^ 
lution  of  the  senate,  which  at  the  last  moment  had  made  Norbanus. 
the  ineffectual  attempt  to  induce  both  parties  to  lay  down 
their  arms.2     It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Sulla  in  making 
this  proposal  had  any  object  in  view  but  that  of  pro- 
ducing hesitation  and  division  among  his  opponents.    This 
indeed  was  manifest  to  Norbanus,  for  he  cut   short  all 
further  parley  by  ill-treating  Sulla's  messengers.3     Sulla 
now  advanced  and  gave  battle  to  Norbanus  between  Mount 
Tifata  and  Capua.  He  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  com- 
pelled his  opponent,  with  a  loss  of  six  thousand  men,  to 
retire  within  the  walls  of  Capua.4 

Meanwhile  Scipio,  the  other  consul,  had  marched  into  Ineffectual 
Campania,  but  he  arrived  too  late  to  avert  the  disaster  a 

1  Velleius,  ii.  25,  1  :  Putares  Sullam  venisse  in  Italiam  non  belli  vindicem, 
sed  pacis  auctorem ;  tanta  cum  quiete  exercitum  per  Galabriam  Apuliamque  cum 
singular!  cura  frugum,  agrorum,   urbium,   hominum  perduxit  in  Campaniam, 
tentavitque  iustis  legibus  et  sequis  conditionibus  bellum  componere. 

2  Liv.  84  :  Senatus  consultum  per  factionem  Carbonis  et  Marianarum  par- 
tium  factum  est,  ut  omnes  ubique  exercitus  dimitterentur. 

3  Liv.  85  :  Sulla  missis  legatis  qui  de  pace  agerent  et  ab  consule  C.  Nor- 
bano  violatis  euudem  Norbanum  prselio  vicit. 

4  According  to  Sulla's  report  his  own  loss  amounted  to  only  seventy  killed 
and  a  considerable  number  of  wounded.     Compare  above,  p.  289.     That  the 
battle  was  not  fought  near  Canusium  in  Apulia,  as  would  appear  from  the 
reading  ir  Appian  (Hell.  Civ.  i.  84),  but  between  Tifata  and  Capua,  must  be  in- 
ferred from  Velleius  (ii.  25),  who  mentions  the  votive  inscriptions  which  Sulla 
put  up  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  endowed  by  him,  and  which  were  still  to  be 
read  at  the  time  of  the  historian.    Comp.  moreover  p.  349,  n.  1. 
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BOOK  which,  befell  his  colleague.  Again  Sulla  tried  the  effect  of 
^  VI1',  negotiations,  and  he  found  Scipio  more  ready  to  meet  him 
than  Norbanus,  though  the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  arrange- 
ment had  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  actual  outbreak 
of  hostilities.  Scipio  was  persuaded  to  agree  to  an  armis- 
tice, and  to  the  delivering  up  of  hostages  on  both  sides. 
During  the  armistice  the  negotiations  were  to  be  carried 
on,  and  Sertorius  was  sent  to  the  consul  Norbanus  at 
Capua  to  induce  him  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  peace. 
Unfortunately,  Sertorius  was  tempted  on  this  errand  to 
break  the  armistice  by  occupying  the  town  of  Suessa,  pro- 
bably with  the  intention  of  thwarting  Scipio  in  his 
proposed  concessions.  Upon  Sulla's  remonstrances  the 
negotiations  were  now  broken  off,  the  armistice  declared 
at  an  end,  and  the  hostages  of  both  parties  sent  back. 
Sulla  now  advanced  close  to  the  camp  of  Scipio  near 
Teanum,  and  the  result  was  that  the  soldiers  of  the  latter,1 
•  who  had  fraternised  with  the  Sullanians  during  the  armi- 
stice, deserted  their  general  and  went  over  in  a  mass  to 
Sulla,  leaving  Scipio  and  the  higher  officers  alone  in  the 
camp,  so  that  all  of  them  could  be  made  prisoners.  Sulla, 
whether  from  feelings  of  generosity  or  from  motives  of 
policy,  dismissed  them  unharmed.2  Perhaps  he  preferred 
to  see  the  incapable  Scipio  at  the  head  of  the  hostile 
forces  rather  than  keep  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Yet  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  he  thought  so  meanly  of  Sertorius, 
whom  he  allowed  to  depart  with  the  rest.3  So  perhaps 
we  shall  be  able  to  credit  Sulla  with  generous  motives, 
especially  as  it  was  one  of  his  characteristics,  that  he  was 
often  mild  and  generous  before  the  final  victory,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  was  ruthless  and  unsparing  after  it.4 
Renewed  So  far,  Sulla  had  met  with  unvaried  and  brilliant  sue- 

SafM    cess-  Yet  the  end  of  the  contest  was  sti11  far  off> for  ky 

war  on        this  time  the  war  party  had  gained  the  upper  hand  in 

both  sides. 

1  Appian  (Sell.  Civ.  i.  85)  says  that  they  were  discouraged  and  longed  for 


2  Diodor.  xxxviii.  16.  s  Velleius,  ii.  25,  3. 

4  Velleius,  ii.  25,  3  :  Adeo  enim  Sulla  dissimilis  fuit  bellator  ac  victor,  ut 
dum  vincit  acie  iustissimo  lenior,  post  victoriarn  audito  fuerit  crudelior. 
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Borne  and  were  decided  to  oppose  with  all  the  means  in  OHAP. 
their  power  a  man  whose  offers  of  reconciliation  were 
only  snares  to  entrap  an  unwary  adversary.1  Preparations 
for  war  were  carried  on  vigorously.  As  the  public  treasury 
•was  empty,  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  of  the  temples 
were  taken  for  present  wants.  New  troops  arrived  from 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  even  from  Spain,  into  which  province 
Sertorius  had  been  sent.  The  army  was  raised  to  double 
its  previous  strength.2  Sulla  and  his  party  showed  equal 
zeal.  All  Italy  was  arming;  the  Social  war  seemed 
kindled  again,  and  although  Sulla  had  declared  that  all 
the  claims  of  the  new  citizens  should  be  granted,  he  found 
that  many  of  the  Italians,  especially  the  Samnites,  Luca-  . 
nians,  and  Etruscans,  ranged  themselves  against  him.  In 
truth  they  could  hardly  remain  neutral  in  the  all-absorb- 
ing conflict,  and  if  they  took  a  part  they  were  bound  to 
join  that  party  which  had  from  the  first  embraced  their 

cause. 

The  most  stirring  among  the  democratic  leaders  was  Deter- 
beyond   all   comparison    Papirius    Carbo,  who  had  been  SJS 
consul   with  China  in   the    years   85-84  B.C.,  and   after 
the  murder  of  his  colleague  had  obstinately  refused  to  Sulla. 
liold  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  a  successor,  so  that  he 
was  sole  consul  for  the  rest  of  the  year.3     It  was  he  who 
had  chiefly  stood  in  the  way  of  a  compromise  with  Sulla.4 
In  the  summer  of  the  year  83  B.C.,  whilst  the  fighting  in 
Campania  was  going  on  between  Sulla  and  the  two  con- 
suls, he  was  in  Borne  as  proconsul,  and  conducted  the 
policy  of  the  democratic  party  with  great  decision.     He 
was    more   violent   than   even    Cinna,5    and   caused    all 
adherents  of  Sulla  who  had  not  yet  been  outlawed  to  be 

1  Carbo  used  to  say  of  Sulla,  that  in  him  he  had  to  encounter  at  the  same 
time  a  lion  and  a  fox,  and  that  the  latter  was  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two. 
Plutarch,  Sulla,  28. 

2  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  86. 

3  Above,  p.  341. 

4  Livius,  84:  Per  Carbonem  factionemque  eius,  cui  bellum  videbatur  utilius, 
ne  conveniretur,  effectum  est. 

5  Plutarch,   Pomp.  5  :  TOV  Kivva  rf\fvr-f)ffavTos   e6e'£oTO  fJ.fv  TO  Trpa.yfj.ara  KU\ 

e/cetVou  TVp 
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BOOK     declared  enemies  of  their  country.    He  was  thus  decidedly 
v  VIL    .   more  than  any  other  man  responsible  for  the  uncompro- 
mising attitude  of  the  democratic  party  and  the  ferocious 
character  which  the  civil  war  now  began  to  assume. 
Burning  of         In  the  month  of  July  of  this  year  83  B.C.,  the  city  of 
ofJifiter6  R°me  was  visited  by  a  calamity  which  at  any  time  would 
Capito-        have  been  felt  as  a  terrible  visitation  of  divine  anger,  but 
Eomea        which  was  now  interpreted  as  an  omen  portending  the 
speedy  downfall  of  the  republic.     The  magnificent  temple 
of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  a  structure  in  which  the  majesty 
of  Rome  seemed  symbolized  and  which  was  almost  coeval 
with  the   republic,  was  consumed  by  fire,  with  all   the 
monuments  of  antiquity,  trophies,  and  sacred  offerings. 
How  the  fire  originated  no  one  could  tell.1     But  there 
were  not  wanting  baseless  conjectures  of  various  kinds, 
each  party  accusing  the  other  of  having  caused  the  de- 
struction  of  the  national  sanctuary,  though  it  was  im- 
possible to  discover  how  either  could  have  been  benefited 
by  so  senseless  a  crime. 

Consulship         The  consuls  of  the  year  82  B.C.  were  Papirius  Carbo  and 
younger       tne  son  of  Marius? 11OW  Onl7  twenty-six  years  old.2     It  was 
Marks,        evidently  expected  that  the  popular  name  of  Marius  would 
once  more  inspire  the  masses  with  enthusiasm  and  attract 
soldiers  to  the  popular  cause.     But  it  was  not  the  name 
alone  that  recommended  the  young  man.     He  possessed 
in  reality  some  of  the  mettle  of  his  father — his  martial 
spirit,  his  courage,  a,nd  above  all  his  unyielding  persever- 
ance ;   so  that  even  a  Sulla  found  in  him  no  unworthy 
antagonist.3 

1  The  date  of  the  fire  was,  according  to  Plutarch  (Sulla,  27),  July  6.    Comp. 
Cicero,  Verr.  iv.  31  ;   Catil.   iii.   4.     Tacitus  (Histor.  iii.   72)  accounts  for  the 
origin  of  the  fire  as  fraus  privata.     The  most  probable  explanation  is  that 
stated  by  Cassiodorus  (Chron.  ad  670),  who  speaks  of  '  custodum  negligentia.' 

2  All  the  authorities  call  him  the  son  of  the  great  C.  Marius.     Appian  is- 
the  only  one  (Bell.  Civ.  1,  87)  who-  erroneously  calls  him  his  nephew.     About 
his  age  the  statements  differ.     According  to  Appian   (Bell.  Civ.")  and  Yelleius 
(ii.  26,  1),  he  was  twenty-six  years  old  ;  whilst  in  Livy's  Epitome  he  is  spoken 
of  as  a  youth  of  twenty.     See  above,  p.  334,  n.  3. 

3  Velleius  (ii.  26,  1 )  calls  him  vir  animi  magis  quam  ingeni  paterni,  multa 
fortiter  molitus  neque  usquam  inferior  nomine  consulis,  and  again  (ii.  27,  5)  : 
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The  defeat  of  Norbanus  and  the  desertion  of  the  army     CHAP, 
of  Scipio  weakened  the  democratic  leaders  so  effectively   ^_XIX'_. 
that  they  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  open  ^esumP- 

r>   -i  j  .       ,    ^    11       •       ™  tion  ot 

iield  against  Sulla  m  Campania.     They  could  only  retain  hostilities, 
possession  of  the   fortresses,   such  as  Nola,  Capua,    and  sa^r- 
Neapolis,  where  they  left  garrisons.     The  rest  of  their  tus- 
troops  they  moved  northward  nearer  to  Rome.     When, 
after  an  unusually  cold  and  protracted  winter,  military  ope- 
rations were  resumed,  Sulla  penetrated  into  Latium,  took 
the  town  of  Setia,  and  found  himself  here  opposed  by  the 
younger  Marius  whose  task  was  to  cover  Rome.     Carbo, 
the  other  consul,  had  the  fortress  of  Ariminum  in  the 
north  as  head-quarters  and  basis  of  his  operations,  from 
which  point  he  kept  open  his  communications  with  Etruria 
and  Cisalpine  Gaul.     These  northern  parts  of  Italy  had 
even    the    year    before    been   the    scene    of    hostilities. 
Here  Cn.  Ponipeius  had   collected   the  volunteers  with 
whom  he  offered  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Sulla,  and  hither 
Q.  Metellus  Pius   had   been  sent  to   take   the  supreme 
command.     Yet  the  result  of  the  northern  campaign  was 
only  of  secondary  importance.     The  decisive  blows  had 
been  struck  in  Campania,  and  now  again,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  war,  the  first  decisive  encounter  took  place  in 
the  south  of  Eome,  though  this  time  at  a  shorter  distance 
from  it.     Marius  with  all  his  forces  took  up  a  position  and 
offered  battle  to  Sulla  at  a  place  which  is  called  by  the  his- 
torians Sacriportus,  situated  between  Signia  and  Prseneste.1 
During  the  fight  five  cohorts  of  foot  and  two  squadrons  of 
cavalry  deserted  the  side  of  Marius  and  ranged  themselves 
under   Sulla.      The    result   was    a   total   defeat   of    the 
Marians,  who  rushed  in  wild  flight  from  the  field  to  find 
safety  within  the  walls  of  Prseneste.     But  as  the  battle 
was  fought  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  town,  the 
pursuers  reached  it  almost  at  the  same  time  with  the  fugi- 

hodieque  tanta  patris  magnitudine  non  obscuratur  eius  memoria  Come 
Diodor.  xxxviii.  15:  6  tt  Mdpto*  ^dxr,  rfj  TT^  2^AAav76Wa^s  lywvdutw 
6/j.cas  TjTTTjflels  Karefvyev  e's  Upa'u'earov. 

1  Livius,  87.     Velleius,  ii.  26.     Appian  translates  it  by  t'epby  \^v 

VOL.    V.  A  A 
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BOOK  tives,  and  would  have  rushed  in  with  them,  if  the  citizens 
_VH-  ^  had  not  closed  the  gates.  Thus  great  numbers  of  the 
defeated  army  were  slain  or  captured  under  the  very 
walls.  Marius  himself  escaped  with  difficulty,  being  at 
the  last  moment  hauled  up  with  a  rope.  Sulla  ordered  all 
the  prisoners  who  were  Samnites  to  be  put  to  death  with- 
out discrimination.1 

Defence  of          This  great  battle,  which  compelled  Marius  to  shut  him- 
Praeneste     gej£  Up  'm   prEeneste,   gave  a  peculiar  character  to  the 
Marians,      remaining  operations  of  the  war.     The  impregnable  for- 
tress of  Prseneste  became  the  centre  and  principal  object 
of  attack  and  defence.     The  Marians  made  in  succession 
four  attempts 2  to  relieve  this   town  whilst   Sulla's  chief 
attention    was  occupied   with   the  task  of    meeting   the 
armies  which  were  despatched  by  his  opponents  from  the 
north  as  well  as  the  south. 

Murders  of  After  the  battle  of  Sacriportus  the  Marians  could  no 
senators  in  ionger  expect  to  hold  Rome.  They  resolved  to  give  it 
nousTat  up ;  but  before  doing  so  they  levelled  a  parting  blow  at 
their  political  opponents  which  was  a  mere  act  of  sangui- 
nary spite  without  the  least  practical  object,  and  on  that 
account  more  deserving  our  abhorrence  than  the  cruelty 
of  the  elder  Marius.  On  the  order  given  by  the  consul 
Marius,3  as  it  is  stated,  the  praetor  Brutus  Damasippus 
called  the  senate  together  and  caused  several 4  of  the  most 
eminent  members  to  be  murdered  in  the  very  hall  of  meet- 
in^.  Among  the  victims  of  this  atrocious  act  were  Lucius 
Antistius,  whose  crime  consisted  in  his  having  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Pompeius ;  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  a 

»  According  to  Sulla's  report  he  lost  in  this  battle  only  twenty-three  men  ; 
his  enemies  twenty  thousand.  Comp.  above,  p.  349,  n.  4. 

2  In  this  calculation  we  have  omitted  to  count  the  expedition  which  Per- 
penna,  the  Marian  praetor  of  Sicily,  made,  or  perhaps  only  intended  to  make, 
for  the  relief  of  Prfeneste,  according  to  Diodor.  xxxviii.  14. 

3  Appian,  Sell.  Civ.  i.  88      Livius,  86.     If  we  bear  in  mind  that  Marius 
had  <n-eat  difficulty  in  escaping  to  Prseneste  after  the  battle  of  Sacriportus,  and 
that  he  was  closely  blockaded  in  that  town,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  believe 

this  statement.  .     , 

«  Ojily  four  are  mentioned  by  name.  The  expressions  used  in  Livy  s 
Epitome  (86)  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  many  more  were  killed.  The 
words  are :  L.  Damasippus  omnem  quse  in  urbe  erat  nobihtatem  trucidavit, 
Compare  above,  p.  334,  n.  3. 
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cousin  of  the  consul  who  bore  the  same  name  ;  Lucius     CHAP. 
Domitius,  and  the  venerable  pontifex  maximus  Mucius   _!_,!_> 
Scsevola.     The  last  two  sought  in  vain  to  save  their  lives 
by  flight.     Domitius  was  overtaken  by  his  murderers  and 
cut  down  at  the  door  of  the  curia  ;  Mucius  Scsevola  on  the 
road  to  the  adjoining  sanctuary  of  Vesta.1 

Having    perpetrated    this   last   act    of    atrocity,   the  Entry  of 
Marians  fled  from  Borne  and  left  Sulla  unopposed  when 


he  advanced  to  seize  the  gates.  The  wretched  inhabitants 
of  the  capital,  accustomed  to  the  ruthless  barbarity  of  the 
victorious  party,  were  looking  forward  with  trembling  to 
new  scenes  of  plundering  and  slaughter.  But  Sulla 
proved  a  generous  and  forgiving  conqueror.  He  called 
the  people  together,  lamented  the  need  of  the  severity 
which  the  troubles  of  the  time  imposed  011  him,  promised 
to  restore  order  as  soon  as  he  could,  and,  to  remove  all 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  people,  commanded  his 
troops  not  to  enter  the  town  at  all,  but  to  encamp  on  the 
Field  of  Mars.2  The  tables  were  now  turned.  Sulla  in 
possession  of  the  capital  was  no  longer  a  rebel,  but  the 
legitimate  ruler.  The  machine  of  government  was  in  his 
hands,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  dictate  decrees  of  the 
senate  and  resolutions  of  the  people.  It  was  his  turn  now 
to  outlaw  his  opponents,  to  confiscate  their  property,  and 
to  brand  them  as  enemies  of  their  country.  Having  done 
this,  and  having  entrusted  the  siege  of  Prseneste  where 
Marius  was  blockaded  to  Lucretius  Ofella,  he  left  Rome  to 
march  into  Etruria  against  Papirius  Carbo. 

Carbo,  as  we  have  seen  above,  had  been  unremittingly  Desertions 
at  work  in  his  preparations  for  war,  and  had  succeeded  in  ^/^^^^ 
bringing  together  a  respectable  army,  with  which  he  had  Sulla. 
engaged  Metellus  and  Pompeius  in  several  battles  with 
varying  success.     He  had  just  repulsed  Metellus  and  was 
blockading  him,  when  the  news  of  the   total  defeat  of 

1  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  32,  80.     Livius,  80.     Appian,  Sell.  Civ.  1,  88. 
Diodor.  xxxviii.  17. 

2  Appian,  Sell.  Civ.  1,  86  :  SuAAas  T^V  STJ/XOV  e's   eKK\ij<ria.v  avvayayuiv  TT\V 
Tf  avdyKr/v  ruv  irapdvTcov  uXotyvpeTO  /cat  Bappe'iv  TrpocreVo^ej'  <i>$  avTiKa  rwySe  TTCIV- 
ffop.evuv  Kal  TTJS  TroXiretas  es  rb  Stov 

A  A   2 
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BOOK  Marius  at  Sacriportus  induced  him  to  march  back  to 
^  Yn-  .  Ariminum.  On  this  retreat  he  was  followed  by  Metellus 
and  Pompeius,  and  sustained  very  serious  losses,  some 
of  which  were  caused  by  the  untrustworthiness  of  his 
troops.  In  the  midst  of  one  engagement  five  of  his 
cohorts  went  over  to  the  Sullaniaiis,  just  as  had  hap- 
pened to  his  colleague  Marius  in  the  battle  of  Sacri- 
portus.1 It  is  surprising  that  in  this  war  between  Sulla 
and  the  younger  Marius,  the  tendency  in  the  disposition 
of  the  soldiers  was  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  had 
actuated  them  in  the  contest  between  the  two  parties  in 
the  year  88  B.C.,  when  Sulla  was  in  the  East  and  Cinna 
was  contending  with  the  consul  Octavius.  At  that  time 
the  troops  deserted  in  great  numbers  from  the  optimates. 
to  the  Marians.  Now  it  was  just  the  reverse.  It  may 
safely  be  inferred  from  this,  that  the  Eoman  soldiers 
had  almost  ceased  at  this  time  to  be  first  of  all  citizens, 
and  to  fight  for  a  principle  or  a  cause.  The  long-continued 
service  had  almost  made  them  professional  soldiers,  and 
they  had  peculiar  interests  of  their  own  apart  from  those 
of  the  general  body  of  citizens,  interests  which  connected 
them  more  with  their  leaders  than  with  the  republic.  At 
a  former  time  the  name  of  the  old  Marius  had  been  the 
powerful  magnet  which  had  attracted  the  soldiers  away 
from  the  standards  to  which  they  owed  their  allegiance  ; 
now  it  was  Sulla,  whose  genius  held  out  to  the  soldiers 
the  prospect  of  victory,  of  present  booty  and  future 
rewards.  Thus  it  was  that  the  soldiers  who  were  Eomans 
could  no  longer  be  relied  upon  to  fight  for  the  democratic 
cause.  The  Italians  alone,  and  especially  the  obstinate 
Samnites,  fought  for  a  principle  that  was  dear  to  them, 
and  on  their  bravery  and  resolution  the  leaders  of  the 
democratic  party  chiefly  depended. 

Firgt  In  Spite  of  all  reverses,  and  of  the  faithlessness  of  his 

meeting  of   troops,  Carbo's  power,  far   from  being   broken,  enabled 

fnTsuik.    him   to    leave    Ariminum    and    invade    Etruria.       Sulla 

marched  northwards  to  oppose  him.     The  two  armies  met 

1  Appian,  Bell  Civ.  1,  88. 
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at  Clusiuin,  and  a  battle  was  fought  which  lasted  a  whole  CHAP, 
day,  remaining  finally  undecided.  Perhaps  it  was  on  this  ^_1-  ^_ 
occasion  that  Sulla  for  the  first  time  met  Pompeius>  We 
have  seen  that  the  latter  had  declared  for  Sulla  and  had 
collected  troops  for  him.  When  he  first  presented  himself 
before  the  great  soldier,  he  was  greeted  as  it*  he  were  an 
equal  and  addressed  as  Imperator,  a  piece  of  uncalled-for 
flattery  which  no  doubt  encouraged  in  the  vain  young 
man  that  overweening  opinion  of  himself  which  made  him-, 
restless  throughout  life  in  his  aspirations  after  extraordi- 
nary honours  and  distinctions,,  for  which  he  craved  more 
than  for  the  reality  of  power. 

The  great  battle  fought  at  Clusinm,  which  is  repre-  Attempt  of 
sented  as  undecided,  must  on  the  whole  have  improved  ^js^f0 
Carbo's  position ;  for  he  was  now  in  a  position  to  attempt  Eweneste. 
the  relief  of  Prseneste.     He  sent  one  of  his  lieutenants, 
the  able  Carrinas,  southwards  on  the   Maminian  road.1 
At  Spoletium  this  force  was  met  by  Pompeius  and  Crassus.. 
A   battle   was   fought,  which  resulted   in   the   defeat  of 
Carrinas,  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  men,  and  in  his 
being  shut  up  in  Spoletium.     An  army  sent  by  Carbo  to 
extricate  him  was  drawn  into  an  ambush  by  Sulla-  and 
beaten.     Yet  Carrinas  eventually  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  his  perilous  situation.2 

After  this  failure  Carbo  again  despatched  no  less  than  Defeat  of 
eight  legions  under  the  command  of  Marcius  from  Ari- 
minum  to  march  southwards  by  the  Flaminian.  road  for 
the  relief  of  Marius  in  Prseneste.  This  army  was  attacked 
by  Pompeius  on  the  march  and  driven  back  on  a  hill. 
Whether  here  the  general  abandoned  his  army  or  the 
army  deserted  the  general  cannot  be  decided.  The  latter 

1  That  the  march  of  Carrinas  had  for  its  object  the  relief  of  Praeneste  is  at> 
least  probable  ;  that  in  case  of  success  it  would  have  led  to  it,  is  certain. 

2  The  escape  of  Carrinas  was,  according  to  Appian  (Bell.  Civ.  i.  90),  effected 
under  cover  of  a  rainy  night.     We  know  from  the  general  character  of  the 
one-sided  reports,  that  when,  the  failure  of  an  enterprise  is  attributed   to 
the  elements,  this  is  generally  an  excuse  for  some   blunder  or  miscarriage. 
Perhaps  the  alleged  victory  of  Sulla  over  the  relieving  army  belongs  to  the 
region  of  fiction  or  misrepresentation,  in  spite  of  the  boast  that  two  thousand 
enemies  were  slain. 
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BOOK  alternative  is  the  more  probable,  and  it  seems  that  here 
_^_^  another  instance  occurred  of  the  increasing  insubordina- 
tion and  faithlessness  of  the  Eoman  soldiers,1  Without 
waiting  for  orders  they  turned  and  marched  towards 
Ariminum,  and  here  Mai-ins  could  in  the  end  marshal 
only  seven  cohorts  in  military  order;;  the  rest  had  dis- 
persed to  their  respective  homes. 

Desperate  While  Carbo   was  thus  confronting   Sulla  in  Etruria 

Carbo°n  >f  an^  Poinpeius  in  TJmbria,  Metellus  had  penetrated  by  sea 
Desertion     into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was  preparing  to  attack  Carbo  in 

of  Albino-      .,  m,        ,  f 

vanus.  the  rear.  The  latter  was  .now  m  a  desperate  situation. 
He  had  only  seven  legions  left,  and  he  must  have  been 
convinced  by  recent  events  that  very  little  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  them.  Yet  he  persevered  in  his  stubborn 
resistance.  Marching  northward  against  Metellus,  he  fell 
upon  him  unawares  at  Faventia.  A  murderous  battle 
ensued,  in  which  he  lost  ten  thousand  men  killed.  Six 
thousand  went  over  to  the  enemy ;  the  remainder  of  his 
army  dispersed,  with  the  exception  of  one  thousand  men, 
whom  .he  succeeded  in  bringing  back  to  Arretium  in 
Etruria.  Even  a  legion  of  Lucanians,  who  no  doubt  were 
among  the  most  trustworthy  of  his  troops,  abandoned 
their  leader  Albinovanus  and  passed  over  to  Metellus. 
Albinovanus,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  zealous 
partisans  of  Marius  and  a  companion  of  his  flight  to 
Africa,  now  gave  up  the  popular  cause  for  lost,  and. 
thinking  it  high  time  to  look  out  for  his  own  safety, 
offered  his  submission  to  Sulla.  As  the  latter  before 
accepting  his  services  demanded  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity, 
Albinovanus  invited  a  number  of  his  own  superior  officers 
to  a  banquet  in  his  tent  and  caused  them  to  be  treacherously 
murdered.  C.  Norbanus  was  to  have  been  among  them. 
He  too  was  invited,  but  he  had  probably  suspicions  or  a 
warning,  and  had  not  come  to  the  fatal  place.  He  made 

1  Appian,  Sell.  -Civ.  1,  90:   6   5c-   ffrparos  ....  eVrcccnWe    xa*-€*<*s    fai 
r4\os  fjikv  virb  TO?S  (Trj^eiots   '6Xov  &i>ev  irapayy€\/j.a,TOS  eVai/T?A.0ei/  es  'Apifjitvov,  of 
OITTO!  8'  es  ras   TrarpiSas  Kara  fJ-fpr)  SieAv0?](rcu/,    us    eirra.   airetpas  rtf 
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his  escape  from  Italy  and  reached  the  island  of  Rhodes,     CHAP, 
where   he   remained   until    Sulla   after   his   final  victory   v_ — ^.J_x 
demanded  his  extradition.    Whilst  the  Rhodian  authorities 
were  deliberating  whether  they  should  comply  with  this 
request,   Norbanus   killed  himself  in   the   open   market- 
place.   Albinovanus,  having  sufficiently  accredited  himself 
with  Sulla  by  his  deed  of  blood,  passed  over  as  a  trusty 
supporter  into  the  Sullanian  camp. 

Thus  we  observe  the  beginning  of  dissolution  in  the  Victories 
ranks  of  the  democratic  party.     All  Italian  Gaul  as  far  as  ^Jans8"1" 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  now  joined  Sulla.     Ariminum,  the  Third 
basis   of   Carbo's    operations,    was    lost.       A   victory   of  CarboPto° 
Lucullus  at  Fidentia  near  Placentia  completed  the  total  relieve 
change  in  the  prospects  of  the  war.     In  Umbria  also  the 
Sullanians  gained  the  advantage,  M.  Crassus  conquering 
the  town  of  Tuder  near  the  Tiber,  between  Spoletium  and 
Clusium.     Etruria,  however,  seems  for  the  most  part  to 
have  still  remained  in  Carbo's  possession.     It  was  here 
that  the  democratic  party  counted  the  greatest  number  of 
adherents.     Carbo  was  actually  able  to  make  from  Clusium 
a  third  attempt  to  turn  the  fortune   of  war  in  his  favour 
by  the  relief  of  Pneneste.     But  it  seems  that  this  attempt 
was  made  with  insufficient  forces.     Junius  Brutus  Dama- 
sippus,  who  was  charged  with  it,  had  only  two  legions  at 
his  disposal,  and,  finding  himself  unable  to  force  a  pass 
which  Sulla  had  occupied,  was  obliged  to  return. 

Now  at  length  Carbo  lost  hope.     Though  he  still  had  Flight  of 
a  force  of  thirty  thousand  men  united  at  Clusium,  without  Africa.t0 
counting    the   two   legions    of    Damasippus    and    some  4nnillila.~ 
detachments  under  Carrinas  and  Marcius,  and  although  army. 
the    Samnites,    in   spite    of  all   reverses   and    sacrifices, 
remained  faithful  to  his  cause,  he  left  Italy  and  fled  to 
Africa.1     His  army  after  his   departure  was  attacked  by 
Pompeius 2  at  Clusium  and  utterly  annihilated.     It  is  not 

1  Sallust,   Hist.    I,   28  :    Carbo  turpi  formidine   Italiam  atque    exercitus 
desernit. 

2  Velleius  (ii.  28,  1)  mentions  not  Pompeius  but  'duo  Servilii'  as  con- 
querors at  Clusium. 
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BOOK  likely  that  the  men  fought  desperately  after  they  were 
.  t  '  _.  deserted  by  their  leader,  especially  as  this  desertion  was 
no  doubt  due  chiefly  to  their  fickleness.  Yet  we  are  told 
that  twenty  thousand  of  them  were  killed,  which  implies 
either  an  obstinate  battle  or  a  huge  exaggeration.  The 
remainder  of  Carbo's  army  was  dispersed,  and  thus 
the  civil  war  was  brought  to  an  end  in  the  northern 
districts,  leaving  only  a  few  fortresses  to  be  reduced  by 
the  conquerors. 

Scheme  of  Nevertheless,  although  the  leaders  of  the  democratic 
nites  to  party  had  either  fled  from.  Italy  despairing  of  success,  or 
surprise  were  blockaded  without  hope  of  relief  like  Marius  at 

the  Roman 

capital.  Prseneste,  and  although  their  armies  were  defeated, 
dispersed,  or  annihilated,  yet  the  men  whose  claims  to 
share  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  had  been  the  first 
cause  of  the  war  still  persevered  in  the  contest.  A 
formidable  army  of  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  under  the 
Lucanian  Lamponius,  the  Campanian  Gutta,  and  the 
Samnite  Pontius  Telesinus,  a  kinsman  in  name  and 
temper,  if  not  in  blood,  of  the  ancient  Pontius  Telesinus 
of  Caudium,  now  advanced,  when  all  seemed  lost,  from  the 
south  to  the  relief  of  Praeneste.1  In  this  town  distress 
had  reached  the  utmost  point.  Marius  had  made  an 
attempt  to  break  out  from  the  town,  but  had  been  driven 
back  by  Ofella.  Now,  after  the  destruction  of  the  arrny 
of  Carbo  in  Etruria,  Sulla  was  himself  enabled  to  return 
and  to  resume  the  siege  of  Prseneste  with  more  vigour. 
It  was  high  time.  The  Samnite  army,  amounting,  as  is 

1  Appian  (Sell.  Civ.  1,  90)  gives  an  earlier  date  for  this  expedition,  placing 
it  before  the  march  of  Junius  Brutus  Damasippus,  which,  according  to  our 
reckoning,  was  the  third  attempt  to  relieve  Prseneste.  We  might  take  his 
statement  and  assume  that  the  great  army  of  Italians,  amounting,  according  to 
Appian,  to  70,000  men,  was  destined  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Damasippus, 
who  had  only  two  legions,  and  to  move  simultaneously  upon  Praeneste  from 
two  opposite  sides.  In  this  case  it  would  no  longer  seem  strange  that  the 
force  of  Damasippus  should  be  so  small  for  the  perilous  enterprise.  But  if 
this  was  in  reality  the  plan  of  the  allies,  we  must  assume  that  after  the  failure 
of  Damasippus  to  advance  upon  Praeneste  the  army  of  the  Italians  remained 
for  some  time  inactive,  or  was  somehow  kept  in  check.  At  any  rate  it  did  not 
actually  begin  its  operations  until  Carbo  had  given  up  the  game,  and  his 
army  had  been  annihilated  near  Clusium. 
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alleged,1  to  seventy  thousand  men,  and  swollen  by  the  CHAP, 
remnants  of  the  army  of  Carbo  under  Carrinas,  Marcius,  » _"  ,  '  _ , 
and  Damasippus,  made  the  attempt  to  force  a  pass  held 
by  the  Sullanians  and  commanding  their  position  before 
Prseneste.2  This  attempt  failed  ;  the  pass  was  obstinately 
defended  and  every  attack  was  repulsed.  This  failure 
urged  the  enemies  to  a  desperate  resolution.  As  Hannibal 
had  tried  to  relieve  the  closely  pressed  Capua  by  a  direct 
attack  of  Rome,  they  thought  to  draw  off  the  besieging 
army  from  Prseneste  by  threatening  the  capital.3  It  was 
not  in  a  condition  of  defence,  as  no  danger  was  appre- 
hended. An  unexpected  rush  might  therefore  deliver 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  who,  as  Pontius  said, 
were  longing  to  cut  down  the  thicket  where  the  wolves 
who  had  long  been  devastating  Italy  had  their  lair.4 
The  plan  was  daring,  and  not  so  wild  as  it  has  been 
represented.  If  it  had  succeeded,  the  democratic  party 
would  have  regained  life  and  vigour,  and  Rome  would  in 
all  probability  have  received  a  democratic  and  federal 
constitution  with  the  concurrence  of  the  victorious 
Samnites,  instead  of  that  central  and  aristocratic  restora- 
tion which  was  the  fruit  of  Sulla's  victory. 

But  the  plan  did  not  succeed.     On  the  report  of  the  Failure 
march  of  the  enemies  and  of  the  imminent  danger  in  ^.fame 
which   Rome  was   placed,  Sulla  too  left  his  position  in  Battle  of 
front  of  Prseneste  and  followed  them  in  hot  haste.  During  Qate.° 
the  niglit  the  enemies  lay  encamped  on  the  Alban  hilL  Desperate 

.  .  struggle, 

and  on  the  following  morning  they  moved  against  Rome,  and  defeat 
The  garrison,  weak  as  it  was,  marched  out  to  meet  them,  slnmites 
but  was  easily  overthrown  and  driven  back.     A  detach- 
ment of  cavalry  which  Sulla  had  sent  in  advance  of  his 
main  body  to  delay  the  march  of  the  Samnites  was  also 
repulsed.     But  towards  noon  (it  happened  to  be  the  1st 

1  Appian,  Sell.  Civ.  1,  90. 

2  We  are  not  informed  what  pass  this  was ;  nor  is  any  natural  pass  known 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

3  Plutarch,  Sulla,  29. 

4  Velleius,  ii.  27,  2  :  Nunquam  defuturos  raptores  Italiae  libertatis,  nisi 
silva  in  quam  refugere  solent,  esset  excisa. 
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BOOK  of  November  of  the  year  82  B.C.),  Sulla's  legions  came 
v — ,_! — -  up,  and  although  the  men  after  their  severe  inarch  were 
much  exhausted  and  the  lower  officers  remonstrated,  Sulla 
ordered  the  attack  the  same  evening.1  Scarcely  granting 
his  troops  a  short  repose  and  a  scanty  refreshment,  he 
threw  himself  impetuously  with  his  left  wing  upon  the 
enemies,  whilst  the  right  wing  was  led  on  by  the  able 
officer  M.  Crassus.  He  saw  that  everything  was  at  stake, 
and  animating  his  men  with  his  words,  and  showing  them 
by  his  own  example  how  to  fight,  he  rushed  into  the 
thick  of  the  combat,  and  on  one  occasion  barely  escaped 
death  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  his  groom,  who  whipped 
his  horse  into  a  gallop  and  thus  carried  his  master  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  lances  which  were  aimed  at  him.2  But 
in  spite  of  all  the  bravery  of  Sulla  and  his  men,  the  battle 
was  taking  an  unfavourable  turn.  The  enemies  were  the 
sons  of  those  stubborn  mountaineers  who  had  wrestled 
for  so  many  years  with  Rome  for  the  dominion  of  Italy. 
On  this  day  they  were  again  animated  by  the  ancient 
hate  against  their  oppressors,  and  they  knew  full  well 
what  would  be  the  fate  in  store  for  them,  if  they  fell  into 
Sulla's  hands.  They  had  had  a  warning  in  the  cold- 
blooded massacre  of  their  captured  countrymen  after  the 
battle  of  Sacriportus.  They  fought  therefore  with  the 
courage  of  despair,  and  they  succeeded  in  pushing  back 
to  the  very  walls  of  the  city  that  wing  of  the  Roman 
army  which  was  under  the  command  of  Sulla.  The 
citizens  quickly  closed  the  gates,  and  thus  compelled  the 
fugitives  to  turn  upon  their  pursuers  and  to  renew  the 
combat.  In  this  manner  the  fight  was  continued  till 
the  evening,  and  Sulla's  chances  were  very  dismal ;  he 
himself  had.  no  hope  of  victory  left  when  darkness  at 
length  set  in  and  compelled  the  combatants  to  pause.3 

1  Appian,  Sell.  Civ.  1,  93  :  trepl  Se^A.Tji'  ta-nepav. 

2  Plutarch,  Sulla,  29. 

3  Plutarch,  Sulla,  30.    Velleius,  ii.  27,  3:  Post  primam  demum  horam  noctis 
et  Eomana  respiravit  acies  et  hostium  cessit.     According  to  Appian,  Bell.  Civ., 
Sulla  continued  the  fight  all  through  the  night.     But  this  does  not  harmonize 
with  the  course  of  the  battle  as  represented  by  Plutarch  and  Velleius. 
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Already  messengers  had  hastened  from  the  battle-field  to     CHAP. 

Prgeneste  and  had  reported  to  the  blockading  army  which   .  --  r-  — 

Sulla  had  left  there,  that  he  had  suffered  a  defeat.     But 

Ofella  was  not  disconcerted,  and  remained  firmly  in  his 

position.     Probably  he  gave  no  credence  to  the  fugitives, 

believing  that  his  duty  required  him  to  wait  for  an  order 

from  his  superior.     He  had  calculated  right.     It  turned 

out  at  last  that  Crassus  on  the  right  wing  of  Sulla's  army 

had  been  completely  victorious,  had  repulsed  the  enemies 

and  pursued  them  as  far  as  Antemnse.     In  the  course  of 

the  night  Sulla  was  informed  of  this  success,  and  when 

the  morning  came  he  too  pressed  forward  and  found  that 

in  the  meanwhile  the  Samnites  who  had  been  opposed  to 

him  had  marched  off.     They  were  now  in  full  retreat  ;  but 

they  found  the  Tiber  before  them,  and  were  cooped  up 

without  the  hope  of  escape.     More  than  eight  thousand 

were  made  prisoners.1     A  body  of  three  thousand  had,  in 

the  hope  of  obtaining  their  pardon,  passed  over  to  the  con- 

querors during  the  progress  of  the  battle. 

The  battle  before  the  Colline  Gate  was  the  last,  the  Decisive- 
most  obstinately  contested,  and   the  most  bloody2   that 


Sulla  fought.  It  was  also  the  only  one  in  which,  at  least  won  bJ  M- 
for  a  time,  he  was  compelled  to  turn  his  back  on  the 
enemy.  The  final  victory  was  due  not  to  him  but  to  his 
lieutenant  M.  Crassus.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
scanty  materials  left  to  us,3  Sulla  showed  himself  on  this 
occasion  less  as  a  general  than  as  a  soldier.  He  had 

1  Appian,  Sell,  Civ.  1,  93.     According  to  Orosius,  v.  20,  the  number  was 
eleven  thousand. 

2  According  to  Appian,  Sell.  Civ.  i.  93,  each  side  lost  50,000  men  killed 
and  wounded. 

3  The  battle  of  the  Colliue  Gate  was  one  of  the  few  great  and  decisive 
battles  which  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  Rome  ;  it  was  fought  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Rome  on  ground  with  which  every  Roman  was  perfectly 
familiar;  it  was  no  doubt  fully  recorded  in  Sulla's  own  memoirs,  and  in  the  annals 
of  contemporary  writers.     In  spite  of  all  this,  we  know  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  position  of  the  two  armies  and  of  the  progress  of  the  fight  except  what 
•we   have  tried  to  extract  in  the  above  from  our  sources,  and  we  feel  that 
this  cannot  be  vouched  for  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  as  the  two  principal 
authorities  we  have  to  rely  on  differ  materially,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
made  to  harmonize. 
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BOOK 
VII. 


Fall  of 
Prseneste. 


ruslied  madly  into  the  battle  without  a  premeditated  plan, 
and  during  its  progress  he  had  lost  the  direction  and  even 
the  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on.1  The  news  of  his 
victory  came  to  him  as  a  surprise,  and  this  final  and 
crowning  triumph  was  a  confirmation  of  the  saying  in 
which  he  summed  up  his  experience,  that  he  always  best 
succeeded  in  those  undertakings  on  which  he  had  ven- 
tured without  a  long  and  careful  calculation  of  chances, 
acting  boldly  under  the  pressure  of  the  moment,  and 
relying  on  fortune,  the  goddess  who  was  the  object  of 
his  especial  reverence. 

By  the  defeat  of  the  Marian  army  under  the  walls  of 
Rome  the  fate  of  Prseneste  was  also  decided.  This  town 
had  long  been  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion. 
When  therefore  the  news  spread  that  the  army  of  the 
Italians  was  annihilated,  and  when  in  proof  of  it  the 
heads  of  the  fallen  leaders  were  exhibited  to  the  besieged 
on  the  walls,  they  surrendered  at  discretion.  Marius,  it 
is  said,  made  an  attempt  to  escape  through  one  of  the 
numerous  subterranean  passages  which,  as  was  believed, 
connected  the  interior  parts  of  Prseneste  with  the  open 
country ;  and  failing  in  this,  died  by  his  own  hand.2  The 
Roman  senators  who  had  taken  part  in  the  defence  and 
all  the  officers  of  the  garrison  were  immediately  exe- 
cuted ; 3  the  other  defenders  of  the  town  were  divided  into 
three  distinct  bodies,  Romans,  Prsenestines,  and  Samnites. 
The  Romans  were  pardoned  by  Sulla ;  the  Samnites  were 
all  put  to  death;  of  the  Prsenestines  Sulla  intended  to 

1  Perhaps  it  is  no  presumption  to  pronounce  this  opinion,  as  according  to 
the  advice  of  his  inferior  officers,  among  whom  the  judicious  M.  Crassus  is 
especially  entitled  to  respect,  the  immediate  attack  ought  not  to  have  been 
risked.     And  surely  the  attack  of  the  Samnites  on  the  walls  of  Kome  with  a 
powerful  army  in  their  rear  had  very  small  chance  of  success,  and   would 
hardly  have  been  ventured  upon.     It  seems  therefore  that  Sulla  might  safely 
have  delayed  the  battle,  and  have  fought  it  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances. 

2  The  story  of  the  death  of  Marius  is  variously  reported.     See  Appian,  Sell. 
Civ.  1,  94.     Plutarch,  Sulla,  32.     Livius,  88.     Velleius,  ii.  27,  4.     Oros.  v.  21. 

3  Oros.  v.  21 :  Omnes  Marianse  militise  principes,  hoc  est legates,  qusestores, 
prsefectos  et  tribunes,  Sulla  iussit  occidi. 
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spare  a  few ;  but  these  were  too  high-minded  to  separate 
their  fate  from  that  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  preferred 
to  suffer  death  in  common  with  them.1  The  women  and 
children  alone  were  spared ;  the  town  was  given  up  to 
the  Sullanian  soldiers  for  plunder.  This  was  the  fate  of 
Prseneste,  that  proud  and  venerable  city  of  the  Latins,  a 
town  as  old  as  Rome,  for  some  time  Rome's  rival,  then  for 
a  longer  period  Rome's  faithful  ally,  and  so  proud  of  her 
independent  position  as  a  free  confederate  town,  that  she 
preferred  it  to  the  offer  of  the  Roman  franchise  itself.  In 
this  dark  hour  of  savage  revenge  Sulla  chose  to  forget 
that  in  the  distress  of  the  Hannibalic  war  a  Prsenestine 
cohort  had  defended  the  town  of  Casilinum  with  a  heroism 
that  inspired  even  the  Roman  senate  with  admiration  and 
called  forth  their  warmest  acknowledgment.2  Prseneste 
was  relentlessly  doomed  to  ruin  as  the  first  fruit  of  that 
hecatomb  of  Italian  city  communities  which  Sulla  offered 
up  to  the  centralised  Roman  state  to  be  created  by  him. 

But  more  was  decided  by  the  victory  at  the  Colline  Result  of 
Gate  than  the  fall  of  the  single  town  of  Prseneste.     The  j^t^Col 
issue  of  the  whole  war,  at  least  on  Italian  ground,  was  line  Gate. 
decided  by  it.     The  remnants  of  the  Marian  forces  which 
escaped  from  the  butchery  on  the  battle-field  could  no 
longer  be  collected  to  form  an  army  and  to  continue  the 
war  in  the  open  field.     Pontius  Telesinus,  who  was  found 
mortally  wounded  on  the  morning  after  the  battle,  Car- 
rinas,  Marcius,  and  other  leaders    who    soon  afterwards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  were  put  to  death.    The 
same  fate  was  shared  by  all  the  captured   Samnites.     It 
almost  seemed  that  Sulla  intended  no  less  than  the  anni- 
hilation of  this  Italian  race.    He  caused  several  thousand 
of  them 3  to  be  massacred  by  his  soldiers  on  the  Field  of 
Mars.4     In  the   temple  of  Bellona  close   by,  the  senate 

1  Plutarch,  Sulla,  32.  2  Vol.  ii.  p.  265. 

3  Orosius  (v.  21)  states  the  number  as  three  thousand;  Plutarch  (Sulla,  30) 
six  thousand  ;  Livius  (88)  eight  thousand. 

4  Livius  (88)  brands  this  atrocious  deed  in  becoming  terms :  Recuperata 
re  publica  Sulla  pulcherrimam  victoriam  crudelitate,  quanta  in  nullo  hominum 
fuit,  inquinavit:  octo  milia  dediticiorum  in  villa  publica  trucidavit.  The  killing 
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happened  to  be  assembled.  The  cries  and  groans  of  the 
wounded  and  the  dying  penetrating  into  the  assembly 
scared  the  senators  from  their  seats,  and  made  them  ask 
the  cause  of  the  uproar.  Then,  as  is  reported,  Sulla 
sternly  bid  them  not  to  lose  their  composure,  for  nothing 
extraordinary  was  happening ;  only  a  few  seditious  men 
were  suffering  death  by  his  orders.1 

Only  in  a  few  fortified  towns  the  resistance  of  the 
defeated  party  continued  even  after  the  fall  of  Prseneste. 
The  small  town  of  Norba  in  Latium  was  betrayed  to 
.ZEmilius  Lepidus,  but  before  the  Romans  could  enter  the 
inhabitants  had  set  fire  to  the  houses  and  died  by  each 
other's  hands.2  Neapolis  had  even  before  this  fallen  into 
the  power  of  the  Sullanians,  and  although  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  town  had  been  held  against  the  Eomans  not  by 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Greek  descent,  but  by  a  Samnite 
garrison,  it  was  cruelly  punished  by  an  indiscriminate 
massacre.3  In  Samnium  the  town  of  JEsernia  held  out 
for  a  long  time.  This  town,  which  was  for  many  years  a 
Latin  colony,  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  Social  war 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Italians,4  and  after  the  loss  of 

of  the  Saturates  was  the  more  unjustifiable  because  they  were  not  all  prisoners 
of  war,  but  at  least  in  part  '  dediticii.'  For  the  three  thousand  who  had  passed 
over  to  Sulla  during  the  battle  and  had  actually  fought  for  him  were  killed  like 
the  rest,  as  appears  clearly  from  the  testimony  of  Plutarch  (Sulla,  36),  of  Dio 
Cassius  (Frgm.  109,  4),  of  Orosius  (v.  21),  and  of  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  2,  1), 
who  reckons  them  as  four  legions.  According  to  Dio  Cassius,  Sulla  had  made 
them  believe  he  would  incorporate  them  with  his  own  army.  Comp.  Seneca, 
De  Bcnef.  v.  16,  3  :  Ingratus  L.  Sulla,  qui  patriam  durioribus  remediis  quam 
pericula  erant  servavit ;  qui  cum  a  Praenestina  arce  usque  ad  Collinam  portam 
per  sanguinem  humanum  incessisset,  alia  edidit  in  urbe  prselia,  alias  clades. 
Legiones  duas,  quod  crudele  est,  post  victoriam,  quod  oefas,  post  fidem  in 
angulo  congestas  trucidavit.  Orosius  (v.  21)  says  :  Tria  miliahominum,  qui  se 
per  legates  dediderant,  contra  fas  contraque  fidem  datam  inermes  securosque 
interfecit. 

1  Seneca,  De  dementia,  i.  12, 2  :  Quis  unquam  tyrannus  tarn  avide  humanum 
sanguinem  bibit  quam  ille  qui  septem  milia  civium  Romanorum  contrucidari 
iussit  ?  et  cum  in  vicino  ad  aedem  Bellonae  sedens  exaudisset  conclamationem 
tot  millium  sub  gladio  gementium,   exterrito  senatu,  'Hoc   agamus/    inquit, 
'  patres  conscript  i  ;  seditiosi  pauculi  meo  iussu  occiduntur.' 

2  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  1,  94. 

3  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  1,  89:  eKretj/cw  airavras  x<apls  bxiyvv  Sia<pvy6vr<ay. 

4  Above,  pp.  199,  218. 
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their  capital,  Corfinium,  and  their  second  capital,  Bovia-  CHAP, 
iium,  had  been  the  seat  of  the  confederate  government.  ^_ — ^— * 
It  had  never  been  reduced  by  the  Romans,  and  as  its 
defenders  could  not  hope  for  mercy,  they  continued  their 
resistance  to  the  last.  The  same  obstinacy  was  shown  by 
Nola  in  Campania,  where  Papius  Mutilus  was  in  com- 
mand. At  last,  when  this  brave  soldier  saw  that  all  hope 
was  gone,  he  fled  and  sought  a  hiding-place  in  a  dwelling 
where  his  wife  was  lodging  at  the  time.  Being  refused 
admittance,  he  fell  upon  his  own  sword  on  the  threshold.1 
He  was  the  last  of  the  more  eminent  men  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Italians,  and  his  miserable  death  marked  the  total 
extinction  of  the  hopes  which  they  had  once  entertained 
of  political  independence. 

Though  the  name  of  the  Etruscans  is  not  often  men-  Siege  and 
tioned  in  the  long-continued  struggle  of  the  Italians  with  voiaterrae. 
Rome,  and  of  the  democratic  party  with  Sulla,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  they  were  less  zealous  in  their  cause  than  the 
Sabellian  races,  for  we  are  informed  that  after  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  all  other  resistance,  several  Etruscan 
towns  still  held  out  for  a  considerable  time.2  The  shat- 
tered remnants  of  the  defeated  armies  flocked  from  several 
directions  to  the  town  of  Yolaterrse,  which  was  by  nature 
almost  impregnable,  and  here  constituted  a  force  of  almost 
four  regular  legions.  Sulla  himself  conducted  the  siege 
for  some  time,  but  was  obliged  to  entrust  it  to  one  of  his 
subordinate  officers,  as  he  had  more  important  work  on 
hand.  The  resistance  of  Yolaterrse  was  long  and  stubborn. 
At  last,  after  a  siege  of  two  years'  duration,  the  garrison 
surrendered  the  place  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
retreat  unmolested,  and  stipulating  at  the  same  time  that 
the  old  liberties  of  Yolaterrse  should  be  respected.  This 
capitulation,  we  are  told,  was  treacherously  violated,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  garrison  was  concerned.  The  Romans 
waylaid  the  retiring  defenders  on  their  march  and  cut 
them  down  ;  but  the  people  of  Yolaterrse  retained  their 
territory  and  the  Roman  franchise.3 

1  Livius,  89.      2  Livius,  89.     Strabo,  v.  2,  6.  3  Cicero,  Pro  Dom.  36. 
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Of  the  other  Etruscan  towns  only  Populonia  is  specially 
mentioned  as  notable  for  its  long-continued  resistance  to 
Sulla.  But  it  is  almost  certain  that  other  towns  exhibited 
similar  obstinacy,  and  thus  drew  on  themselves  the  deadly 
hatred  of  the  conqueror,  who  in  the  end  took  his  revenge 
by  crushing  the  Etruscan  nation,  and  stamping  out  every 
remnant  of  the  spirit  of  independence  and  rivalry  in 
Etruria  as  well  as  in  Samnium. 

After  the  reduction  of  Eome  and  all  Italy  under  the 
power  of  the  restored  government  of  the  optimates,  the 
reduction  of  the  provinces  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
Sardinia  had  already  been  recovered  by  L.  Marcius 
Philippus  in  the  course  of  the  war  in  Italy.  Into  Sicily 
Pompeius  was  sent  with  a  considerable  force,  and  he  met 
with  hardly  any  opposition  in  taking  possession  of  the 
island  for  Sulla. 

In  Africa  the  democratic  leaders  had  tried  to  gain  a 
footing  by  combining  with  Hiarbas,  a  pretender  for  the 
Numidian  throne,  and  expelling  with  his  aid  Hiempsal, 
the  legitimate  king.  This  placed  the  whole  of  Numidia 
at  their  disposal,  and  held  out  such  prospects  of  successful 
resistance,  that  Carbo,  as  we  have  seen,1  on  giving  up 
the  contest  in  Etruria,  had  crossed  to  Africa,  hoping 
perhaps  to  imitate  Sulla's  example,  and  to  return  at  some 
future  time  from  Africa  to  Italy  with  a  strong  force, 
as  Sulla  had  returned  from  Asia  after  the  war  with 
Mithridates.2  From  Africa  he  intended  to  cross  into 
Sicily,  without  knowing  that  this  province  was  already 
lost  to  the  Marian  party.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  who  was 
sent  in  advance  to  ascertain  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Sicily,  was  surrounded  off  Lilybseum  by  the  fleet  of  Pom- 
peius, and  put  an  end  to  his  life  to  escape  falling  into 
captivity.  Carbo  and  a  number  of  his  friends  were  sur- 

1  Above,  p.  359. 

2  Carbo,  who  throughout  the  war  showed  an  enterprising   and  undaunted 
spirit,  has  been  branded  as  a  coward  because  he  left  Etruria,  though  he  had 
still  a  force  of  30,000  men  at  his  disposal.     Is  it  not  possible  that  his  motives 
may  be  sufficiently  explained  and  his   action  justified  by  what  we  have  sug- 
gested in  the  text? 
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prised  on  the  island  of  Cossyra,  halfway  between  Carthage  CHAP, 
and  Sicily ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  Lilybseum  ._*  ,  '_. 
before  Pompeius.1  On  this  occasion  Pompeius  showed 
that  he  was  at  bottom  mean,  selfish,  and  the  slave  of  his 
ambition.  In  order  to  gain  the  approbation  of  Sulla  he 
subjected  Carbo  to  the  indignity  of  being  examined  like  a 
vulgar  offender,2  without  remembering  that  three  years 
earlier  this  same  Carbo  had  interceded  for  him,  and  had  thus 
averted  a  legal  action  which  threatened  to  make  him  a 
poor  man.3  This  harsh  treatment  was  the  more  surprising, 
as  Pompeius  was  by  nature  not  inclined  to  cruelty,  and 
on  the  present  occasion  in  particular  acted  on  the  whole 
with  mildness,  allowing  even  many  proscribed  men  to 
escape,  if  he  could  manage  to  do  so  quietly.  But  Carbo 
was  a  person  of  too  much  importance.  In  his  treatment 
Pompeius  thought  he  must  show  his  devotion  to  Sulla. 
He  therefore  delivered  him  to  the  executioner,  and  sent  his 
head  to  Eome  as  a  proof  of  his  zeal  in  Sulla's  service.4 

From  Sicily  Pompeius  now   crossed  into  Africa,  and  Kecall  of 
he  had  no  difficulty  with  his  great  military  force,  which   from^1 
amounted  to  six  full  legions,  in  crushing  the  forces  of  the  Africa. 
Marians  and  of  Hiarbas.     The  former  had  already  begun 
to  quarrel  with  one  another.     The  prsetor  Fabius  Hadria- 
nus,   who   wished   in  imitation   of  the   example   set   by 
Marius  to  arm  the  slaves,  had  been  surprised  and  burnt 

1  Livius,  89. 

2  Plutarch,  Pomp.  10:  Hvfipa.  'Poafj-aicav  rpls   v-jraT^ixravra.  irpb  rov  jS^uaros 
ffT^ffas   Ka6€^6fji€vos  avrks    avfttpivev  ax9ofj.er(av  Kal  ^apwo^eviav  TUV  irap6vTcav. 
Appian,  Sell.   Civ.  1,96:   Kdpfiava  irapaaT'nad.fJi.evos    avrov   TO?S  iroffl   Sea-f^iarriv 
Tpls  ijiraTOV  eTreSrj/x.Tj'yopei/cre  Kai  /careKTave. 

3  Above,  p.  346 ;  and  below,  n.  4. 

4  Plutarch,  Pomp.   10.     Valer.  Max.  v.  3,  5:  Quo  te   nunc  modo,  Magne 
Pompei,  attingam  nescio  :  nam  et  amplitudinem  fortunse  tuae,  quae  quondam 
omnes  terras  et  omnia  maria  fulgore  suo  occupaverat,  intueor  et  ruinam  eius 
maiorem  esse  quam  ut  marni  mea  attentari  debeat  memini.     Sed  tamen  nobis 
quoque  tacentibus  Cn.  Carbonis,  a  quo  admodum  adulescens  de  paternis  bonis 
in  foro  dimicans  protectus  es,  iussu  tuo  interempti,  mors  animis  hominunu  non 
sine  aliqua  reprehensione  obversabitur,  quia  tarn  ingrato  facto  plus  L.  Sullse 
viribus  quam  propriae  indulsisti  verecundise.     Corap.  Appian,  Sell.  Civ.  1,  96. 
Cicero,  Ad  Famil.   ix.  21.     According  to  Livy  (Epit.  89)  Carbo  wept    like  a 
woman   (muliebriter  flens  mortem  tulit).     Plutarch  (Pomp.  10)  has  another 
•version,  in  which  Carbo  is  charged  with  fear  of  death. 

VOL.    V.  B  B 
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BOOK     in  his  house  in  Utica  by  the  citizens  who  dreaded  a  social 
.    VIL  „  revolution.1     The  command  of  the  troops  was  then  taken 
by  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,    Cinna's  son-in-law.     But   as 
soon  as  Pompeius  had  landed  in  Africa  seven  thousand 
men   went  over  to   him,    and   Domitius   was  soon  over- 
powered,   and  fell  after  a  short   struggle.     His   African 
ally  Hiarbas  was  made  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  and 
Hiempsal,  the  legitimate  king  of  Numidia,  was  again  set 
on  the  throne.  Pompeius  had  pacified  Africa  in  forty  days, 
and  now  made  a  triumphant  military  progress  through 
Numidia.2     Whilst  thus  engaged  he  received  from  Rome 
Sulla's  orders  to  dismiss  his  army,  with  the  exception  of 
one   legion,  and   to  return.     He  had  calculated   on   the 
honour  of  celebrating  a  triumph  in  Rome ;  but  he  did  not 
venture  to  defy  his  all-powerful  master,  though  his  soldiers 
presumed  to  be  dissatisfied  and  threatened  to  mutiny  if 
they  were  deprived  of  the  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital. 
Pompeius  did  his  utmost  to  calm  them.     He  went  so  far 
as  to  declare  that  he  would  rather  kill  himself  than  refuse 
obedience.     At  last  he  succeeded  in  pacifying  them.     On 
the  report  of  this  dutiful  conduct  Sulla  permitted   Pom- 
peius to  keep  his  army  together,  and  to  bring  it  back  to 
Rome  for  a  solemn  triumph.     Thus  the  highest  honour 
to  which  a  Roman  could  aspire  after  having  served  the 
state  creditably  in  the  great  public  offices,  was  bestowed 
upon  a  young  man  before  he  had  formally  entered  the 
official  career,  and  was  in  reality  only  a  private  citizen. 
Pompeius  would  have  been  a,  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
modesty   and   self-control,    if   after   such   extraordinary 
marks  of  public  approval  he  had  been  satisfied  with  the 
republican  equality  of  ordinary  mortals,  and  if  his  ambi- 
tion had  not  led  him  on  to  aspire  to  an  exceptional  position 
and  to  rule  instead  of  serving  the  state. 

1  Livius,  86.     Oros.  v.  20. 

2  On  this  occasion  Pompeius,  as  Plutarch  relates,  amused  himself  wit) 
hunting  lions  and  elephants.     As  the  latter  never  were  found  in  a  mid  state 
in  northern  Africa  between  the  great  desert  and  the  Mediterranean  (see  vol.  n. 
p  432)  and  as  Plutarch  in  another  place  speaks  of  the  animals  as  the  ' 
elephants,'  we  may  suppose  that  they  had  broken  loose,  or  were  let 

serve  as  sport  for  the  great  man. 
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All  the  provinces  of  the  republic   were  now  subjected     CHAP, 
to  the  government  of  the  optimates,  with  the  single  excep-   ._"  ,  '  * 
tion   of  Spain.      Into   this    country  Sertorius  had   been  J^^M 
sent1  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  (83  B.C.),  in  order  to  rius  in 
keep  possession  of  it  for  the  Marian  party.     He  had  met 
with  little  success  at  first,  and  left  the  province  in  con- 
sequence when  the   praetors  Caius  Annius  and  Valerius 
Flaccus  arrived  as  Sulla's  deputies.     But  after  a  while  he 
returned,  and  renewed  the  contest  for  the  possession  of 
Spain  with  a  spirit   and  success  that  marked   him  as  a 
worthy  antagonist  of  Sulla. 

1  He  had  not  fled  thither,  as  Appian  says  (Bell.  Civ.  1,  86),  nor  had  he 
gone  immediately  after  he  had  seized  Suessa  (above,  p.  350),  but  after  he  had 
returned  to  Scipio  and  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Sulla  and  then  set  free 
(Velleius,  ii.  25,  3).  We  may  surmise  that  his  going  to  Spain  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  auxiliary  forces  for  his  party  was  a  breach  of  the  agreement  with 
Sulla,  by  virtue  of  which  he  obtained  his  freedom.  For  it  appears  that  Sulla 
reckoned  upon  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  he 
had  made  with  Scipio.  See  below,  p.  375. 
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THE    PROSCEIPTIONS. 

BOOK  THE  perilous  part  of  Sulla's  task  was  done  when  his 
^  ,  '  ^  enemies  lay  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  armed  resistance  on 
leading8  a  large  scale  had  ceased.  What  remained  for  him  to  do 
Sulla  to  the  was  comparatively  easy.  He  had  to  reward  his  adherents 
ScmsT1  and  hig  soldiers,  and  so  to  punish  his  political  antagonists 
that  no  renewal  of  the  terrible  civil  conflict  should  be 
.  feared.  After  his  first  victory  in  the  year  88  B.C.  he  had 
acted  with  clemency  and  moderation.  He  had  struck 
only  at  the  heads  of  the  party  opposed  to  him,  hoping 
that  the  reforms  which  he  hastily  introduced  before  he 
started  for  his  eastern  campaign  would  be  accepted  as  a 
public  benefit  and  remain  the  foundation  of  the  con- 
stitutional order.  But  he  had  scarcely  turned  his  back 
on  Rome  before  the  defeated  enemies  recovered  confi- 
dence and  strength,  destroyed  his  work,  and  raged  with 
relentless  cruelty  againsb  all  who  on  public  or  private 
grounds  were  attached  to  him.  His  camp  in  Greece  was 
soon  filled  with  fugitives.  Every  post  brought  tidings  of 
the  violence  with  which  the  Marians  treated  their  families 
and  their  property.  It  was  natural  that  Sulla  and  all 
those  who  were  with  him  should  be  filled  with  bitter  and 
vindictive  feelings,  and  should  wait  impatiently  for  the 
time  which  would  enable  them  to  retaliate.  Nevertheless 
Sulla  was  not  like  Marius  swayed  by  feelings  of  revenge 
alone.  His  main  object  was  the  public  good,  which  in  his 
conviction  was  to  be  realised  only  by  a  return  to  the  older 
institutions  of  the  republic.  We  can  easily  understand 
that  even  after  his  return  to  Italy  he  was  inclined  to  a 
compromise  with  his  enemies  which  would  have  spared 
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him  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  a  civil  war.     It  is  true     CHAP. 

XX 

that  with  some  of  his  opponents  it  was  beyond  his  power   . ,_!__ 

to  make  peace.  The  blood-stained  democrats  he  was  re- 
solved to  punish  severely,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  this 
intention  in  his  communications  to  the  senate.1  He  would 
willingly  have  spared  the  mass  of  their  followers,  many 
of  whom,  as  he  hoped,  were  ready  to  submit  to  any  one 
that  was  uppermost,  and  cared  more  for  their  own  interest 
than  for  political  principles.  But  when  on  his  arrival  in 
Italy  he  met  with  almost  universal  and  determined  re- 
sistance, when  he  found  that  the  democratic  principles 
were  professed  by  the  mass  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  and 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  Italian  population,  when  in 
a  succession  of  hard-fought  battles  during  two  checkered 
campaigns  he  was  obliged  first  to  conquer  the -ground  on 
which  he  could  rear  his  political  structure,  he  deliberately 
formed  the  resolution  of  making  further  changes  impossible 
by  the  utter  annihilation  of  his  opponents.  He  deter- 
mined to  put  out  of  the  way  an  enemy  with  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  conclude  peace,  and  his  determination  was 
the  product  not  of  passion  or  thirst  of  blood,  but  of  a 
cool  political  calculation,  and  the  conviction  of  its  in- 
evitable necessity. 

From  a  humane  point  of  view  it  may  appear  that  acts  Measure 
of  blood  which  are  committed  not  in  the  heat  of  passion  guj}t< 
but  on  due  consideration  of  their  utility  are  the  more 
revolting,  as  those  who  commit  them  are  more  responsible 
for  their  actions.  Yet  if  we  can  acquit  Sulla  of  the 
motives  of  vulgar  selfishness,  if  we  find  that  he  acted  not 
from  mere  vanity  or  ambition  or  the  craving  for  absolute 
power,  but  from  the  conviction  that  he  could  remedy  the 
evils  of  the  community  only  by  unsparing  severity  against 
those  who  in  his  opinion  were  their  authors,  we  shall  not 
place  him  on  a  level  with  those  scourges  of  mankind  who 
in  ancient  or  modern  times  have  sacrificed  the  happiness 
of  nations  to  their  criminal  selfishness.  Nor  should  we 
measure  Sulla  by  the  standard  of  our  modern  sentiments 

1  Above,  p.  339. 
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of  humanity,  and  by  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  human 
life.  In  our  times  the  principle  has  been  pronounced  and 
widely  approved  (though  not  yet  acted  upon),  that  political 
offences  ought  not  to  be  punished  with  death.  It  was 
not  so  in  the  states  of  antiquity.  The  horrors  which  ac- 
companied political  revolutions  in  the  Greek  communities 
of  the  mother  country  and  their  colonies  are  well  known. 
In  political  as  well  as  in  international  warfare  the  con- 
quered were  by  the  prevailing  sense  of  right  considered  to 
have  forfeited  not  only  their  legal  status,  but  life  and  pro- 
perty to  the  conqueror.  If  we  bear  all  this  in  mind,  we 
shall  condemn  indeed  many  acts  of  revolting  cruelty,  but 
we  shall  not  confound  Sulla  with  those  wretches  who  have 
dipped  their  hands  in  blood  from  mere  wantonness  and 
revenge,  or  to  serve  a  selfish  ambition.1 

Immediately  after  the  battle  before  the  Colline  Gate 
Sulla  ordered  the  people  to  be  assembled,2  and  repeated 
what  he  had  said  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  appearance 
in  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Sacriportus,3  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  restore  laws  and  order  in  the  state.  But 


1  Niebuhr,  in  his  Lectures  on  Boman  History  (ii.  380),  calls  Sulla  a  '  blood- 
thirsty monster.'     Zachariae,  in  his  book  on  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (i.  145),  has 
hit  the  truth  in  saying  :  '  We  must  not  imagine  that  these  horrors  and  cruel- 
ties were    caused  by  the  passions  so  powerfully  excited  by  the  civil  war, 
nor  that  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  Sulla's  implacability  and  vindictive- 
ness,  nor  that  Sulla  simply  connived  at  them,  or  ordered  deeds  which  he  could 
not  prevent,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  an  army  drunk  with  victory  and  greedy 
for  plunder.     It  is  true  some  dark  passions  were  at  work,   and  in  several 
instances  Sulla  acted  from  momentary  whims  or  was   influenced  by  angry 
passions.     It  is  true  that  Sulla  was  obliged  to  be  indulgent  and  forgiving  to 
his  soldiers  because  he  was  himself  in  want  of  indulgence  and  forgiveness. 
Nevertheless  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  on  the  whole  Sulla  acted  on 
a  deep  and  coolly  meditated  plan.  .  .  .  He  intended  that  out  of  the  work  of 
destruction  a  new  and  vigorous  Italy  was  to  come  forth  with  a  population  from 
whose  gratitude  or  satisfaction  he  could  confidently  expect  security  for  peace, 
and  for  that  constitution  of  the  republic  which  he  was  about  to  establish.' 
The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  E.  A.  Freeman  in  his  essay  on  L.  Cor- 
nelius Sulla  (Essays,  ii.  p.  283):  '  He  was  not  cruel  in  the  sense  of  delight- 
ing in  human  suffering  ;'  p.  284 :  '  Through  the  whole  of  Sulla's  tyranny  there  is 
nothing  passionate  ;  it  is  not  so  much  cruelty  as  recklessness  of  human  life  ; 
it  is  the  cold,  deliberate,  exterminating  policy  of  a  man  who  has  an  object  to 
fulfil,  and  who  will  let  nothing  stand  in  the  way  of  that  object.' 

2  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  1,  95.  3  Above,  p.  355. 
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these  words  of  comfort  were  accompanied  by  a  terrible 
threat.  He  added  that  he  would  punish  his  enemies  to 
the  uttermost,  and  that  he  would  spare  nobody  who  had 
taken  part  in  hostilities  against  him  after  the  time  of  the 
compact  agreed  to  between  him  and  Scipio  in  Campania 
the  year  before.1  After  this  declaration  the  executions 
"began.  A  great  number  of  persons  were  put  to  death,2 
and  universal  terror  prevailed  when  Q.  Metellus  rose  in 
the  senate  and  called  upon  Sulla  to  make  known  the 
names  of  those  who  were  destined  for  execution,  that  it 
might  be  known  who  were  doomed  to  die  and  who  might 
consider  their  lives  safe.  The  same  opinion  was  expressed 
by  Q.  Catulus,  the  son  of  the  Catulus  who  in  the  Marian 
persecutions  had  chosen  to  die  by  a  voluntary  death.  The 
suggestion  was  adopted  by  Sulla,  and  this  was  the  origin  of 
the  terrible  proscriptions,  which  were  intended  to  be  not 
an  encouragement  to  indiscriminate  murder,  but  rather  a 
Carrier  for  the  rage  of  over-zealous  or  unscrupulous  parti- 
sans.3 If  at  first  every  adherent  of  the  victorious  party 
could  give  free  scope  to  his  revengeful  feelings  or  to  his  lust 
for  plunder,  the  lists  now  published  with  the  names  of  the 
yictims  formed  a  barrier,  and  were  so  far  a  protection  to 

1  Hence  we  must  infer  that  the  negotiations  between  Sulla  and  Scipio 
(above,  p.  350)  really  led  to  a  formal  compact,  according  to  which  hostilities 
were  to  cease.     Scipio  himself,  it  seems,  was  not  to  blame  for  the  violation  of 
this  agreement,  but  the  other  party  leaders,  especially  Carbov    This  explains 
the  fact  that  Scipio  was  restored  to  liberty  by  Sulla.     The  answer  of  the  demo- 
crats to  Sulla's  propositions  of  peace  was  the  murder  of  those  of  his  friends 
who  had  been  spared  till  now,  and  later  still  the  murder  of  Scaevola  and  other 
senators.     See  above,  p.  354. 

2  According  to  Orosius  (v.  21),  as  many  as  nine  thousand.    In  this  number, 
however,  if  it  is  to  be  credited,  the  Samnites  must  be  included,  who  were 
slaughtered  wholesale  in  the  Field  of  Mars.     These  Samnites  and  the  other 
victims  are  also  spoken  of  in  conjunction  by  Dio  Cassius  (Frgm.  109,  5):  rovrovs 
(the  Samnites)  tybvevfff  :<ai  iro\\o\  tS>v  <?«  rrjs  it6\eus  avQpu>Trcav  ava/JLixOevrfs 
atyiffi  ira.pair(b\ovro. 

3  The  proscriptions  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  invented  on  this 
occasion.     See  Velleius,  ii.  28,  quoted  in  next  note.     This  is  a  mistake ;  for 
the  practice  was  older,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  Plutarch, 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  20  :  KCU  T&V  <pi\<ai>  avrov  robs  p-ev  e£cK-f}pvTTOi>  aKptrus  robs 
Se   (Tv\\apP<ivovTes  cnreKTli/j/vffav  er  ols  nal   Auxpdvris  6  f>f)Twp  aircahero.      The 
term    eKK-npinrfiv  o-Kpircas  correctly  designates   what  is  understood   by  pro- 
scription. 
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BOOK  those  whom  Sulla  did  not  deem  guilty  or  important  enough 
_  /•_„  as  opponents  of  his  work.  The  proscription  lists,  it  is  true,, 
were  drawn  up  hastily,  in  defiance  of  the  principles  of 
equity  or  established  law,  and  without  the  guarantees  for 
justice  which  a  regular  trial  and  an  impartial  inquiry  inta 
facts  secure.1  There  was  not  even  the  semblance  of  a 
revolutionary  tribunal  or  the  summary  proceeding  of  a 
court  martial  to  invest  the  sentences  of  death  with  any 
outward  form  of  justice.  Nevertheless  something  was 
gained  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  inasmuch  as  by  sanc- 
tioning the  proscription  lists  Sulla  was  called  upon  to 
order  every  individual  execution  himself,  and  thus  to  a 
certain  extent  remained  personally  responsible  for  each. 
Though  he  was  no  doubt  obliged  to  consult  his  friends 
and  partisans  in  drawing  up  his  lists,  though  he  might 
often  be  misled  by  false  statements  which  he  had  no 
leisure  to  test,  nevertheless  the  proscription  lists  were 
a  means  whereby  indiscriminate  slaughter  was  averted, 
private  passions  controlled,  and  a  certain  method  and 
system,  almost  akin  to  judicial  order  as  compared  with 
lynch-law,  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  work  of  retribution. 
If  in  drawing  up  the  proscription  list  it  was  Sulla's 
intention  not  only  to  put  a  stop  to  a  wholesale  slaughter- 
lists  of  the  ing  of  political  opponents,  but  also  to  take  away  from  the 
community  in  general  the  terrible  feeling  of  insecurity 
and  terror  from  which  few  could  be  quite  free,  he  ought 
to  have  limited  his  proscription  to  one  list.  All  those 
who  did  not  see  their  names  on  this  list  would  have 
breathed  again,  and  confidence  would  gradually  have 
returned.  But  when  after  the  first  list  a  second  was 
published,  and  shortly  after  this  a  third,  and  it  seemed 

1  Velleius,  ii.  28 :  Primus  ille,  et  utinam  ultimus,  exemplum  proseriptionis 
invenit,  ut  in  qua  civitate  petulantis  convicii  iudicium  histrioni  exoleto  redditur, 
in  ea  iugulati  civis  Bomani  publice  constitueretur  exauctoramentum,  pluri- 
mumque  haberet  qui  plurimos  interemisset,  neque  occisi  hostis  quam  civis 
uberius  foret  praemium,  fieretque  quisque  merces  mortis  suae.  Cicero,  Pro  Dom, 
17,  43:  Proseriptionis  miserrimum  nomen  illud  .  .  .  quid  habet,  quod 
maximo  sit  insigne  ad  memoriam  crudelitatis  ?  Opinor  pcenam  in  cives  Roma- 
nos  nominatim  sine  iudicio  constitutam. 
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that  there  was  no  end  to  this  process  of  extending  the 
range  of  vengeance  to  an  ever-widening  area,  the  terror 
became  more  intense,  and  the  agony  of  the  sufferers  the 
more  excruciating  as  hope  and  fear  alternated  from  day 
to  day. 

The  number  of  the  victims  of  the  proscriptions  can-  Number  of 
not  be  stated  with  precision,  as  the  authorities  differ  widely, 
and  as  some  whose  names  were  on  the  lists  succeeded 
in  eluding  their  pursuers.  According  to  Plutarch  l  the 
first  list  contained  eighty  names,  the  second,  which  ap- 
peared on  the  third  day,  two  hundred  and  twenty,  a  third 
twice  as  many.  Nor  were  these  all,  as  Sulla  could  not 
at  once  supply  from  memory  the  names  of  all  whom  he 
thought  worthy  of  death,  and  day  after  day  denounced 
others.  According  to  Appian  2  the  first  to  be  proscribed 
were  forty  senators  and  about  sixteen  hundred  knights, 
but  later  on  many  more.  Valerius  Maximus  3  speaks  of 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  names  contained  in  the  pro- 
scription lists.  All  these  and  other  statements  are  vague 
and  untrustworthy.  But  ifc  cannot  influence  our  judgment 
of  the  proscriptions  much  to  know  the  exact  number  of  the 
victims.  Nor  can  we  think  that  the  effect  intended  to  be 
produced  was  very  much  affected  by  it.  Whether  a  few 
hundreds  or  many  thousands  were  slaughtered  mattered 
little  in  the  end  ;  for  neither  a  political  party  nor  a  re- 
ligion can  be  effectually  extirpated  even  by  the  most 
sweeping  and  relentless  persecution,  if  like  a  destructive 
thunderstorm  it  passes  over,  and  is  not  periodically  and 
systematically  repeated. 

If  the  victims  of  the  Sullanian  proscriptions  had  been  Purposes 
taken  only  from  the  ranks  of  th®se  who  were  really  political 


opponents,  it  might  be  possible,  if  not  to  justify,  at  least  tioQ  was 
to  excuse  the  measure.4     But  in  the  hasty  and  summary  serve. 

1  Plutarch,  Sulla,  31.       2  Appian,  Sell.  Civ.  i.  95.     3  Valer.  Max.  ix.  2,  1. 

4  The  sentiment  of  moderate  politicians  is  put  by  Sallust  (Catil.  51)  into 
the  mouth  of  Caesar  :  Nostra  memoria  Sulla  cum  Damasippurn  et  alios  huius- 
modi,  qui  malo  rei  publicse  creverant,  iugulari  iussit,  quis  non  factum  eius 
laudabat  ?  homines  scelestos,  factiosos,  qui  seditionibus  rem  publicam  exagita- 
verant,  merito  necatos  aiebant.  Sed  ea  res  magnse  initium  cladis  fuit. 
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BOOK     proceedings  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  always  between 

r^^    the  enemies  of  the    party  and  the   private  or   personal 

enemies  of  individual  members  of  the  party.  Many  who 
were  not  known  to  Sulla  were  included  in  the  lists  on 
the  denunciation  of  private  enemies  ;  nay,  some  of  Sulla's 
own  friends  are  said  to  have  perished  in  this  way.1  Worse 
things  happened.  Rich  men  who  were  no  way  implicated 
in  the  party  struggles  were  reported  by  ruffians  as 
adherents  of  the  Marian  faction,  that  they  might  be 
plundered  with  impunity.  It  was  easy  for  debtors  in  this 
way  to  settle  their  accounts,  or  even  to  grasp  the  wealth 
of  their  victims  as  the  price  of  their  denunciations.2 
Some  of  these  unhappy  men  are  said  to  have  been  first 
murdered,  and  subsequently,  for  the  justification  of  the 
murder,  entered  on  the  proscription  lists.3  In  this  way 
the  infamous  Catiline  is  charged  with  having  secured 
impunity  for  himself  after  the  murder  of  his  own 
brother.4  We  hear  nothing  on  this  occasion  of  acts  of 
generosity  and  self-sacrifice  such  as  are  reported  of  other 
similar  days  of  terror.  It  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  low  moral 
status  of  the  Roman  people,  that  not  a  single  man  was 
bold  enough  to  resist  the  cruel  mandate  for  shedding 
blood.  No  general  indignation  was  roused.  Not  even 
passive  resistance  was  offered.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
told  that  many  persons,  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
personal  security,  were  eager  to  proclaim  themselves  par- 
tisans of  Sulla,  and  to  escape  proscription  volunteered 
to  act  as  spies  and  murderers.  Many  wretches  were  also 
tempted  by  the  prize  which  was  offered  for  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  guilty,  for  the  discovery  and  apprehension  of 

1  Oros.  v.  21  :  Plurimi  tune  quoque  non  dicam  innocentes  sed  etiam  ipsius 
Sullanse  partis  occisi  sunt.     Plutarch,  Sulla,  31  :  avaipov^vtav  iroKX&v  KO.\  KO.T' 
itiias  exfyas,  ols  ovtiev  %v  itpay^a.  irpbs  ~S,v\Xav.     Velleius,  ii.  28,  4. 

2  Plutarch,  Sulla,  31  :  %<rav  8e  of  St'  opyfy  a.iroX\v/j.€voi  Kal  St'  <=xOpav  ovStv 
jue'pos  TU>V  8ta  Xfrfyuara  cr^aTro/ieVwi/  *   o\A.a  Kal  \4ytiv  eirrlfi  TQIS   KoXa^ovffiv,  ws 
rJj/Se  /jLfv  ap?/p7jK6r  oi/c£a  jne7aArj,  r6v5e  5e  KTJTTOS,  &\\ov  08ara  0ep/ua. 

3  Velleius,  ii.  28.      Oros.  v.    21 :  Alias   quos  proscripserant,  iugulabant ; 
alios  autem  postquam  iugulaverant,  proscribebant. 

4  Or  rather  his  cousin  Q.  Csecilins,  according  to  Quintus  Cicero,  Zte  Petit. 
Consul.  2,  9. 
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a  fugitive,  for  the  delivering   up   of  a  proscribed   man's     CHAP. 

head.     No  hiding-place,  no  sanctuary,  could  shield  any ,J — ' 

-one  doomed  to  die,  and  severe  punishments  awaited  those 
who  ventured  to  aid  even  a  brother  or  a  father  in  their 
flight.1 

It  is  not  impossible,  or  even  unlikely,  that  the  excited  Meanness 
imagination  and  the  moral  indignation  of  the  historians  tiveness  of 
have  contributed  to  represent  the  terrible  days  of  the  Sulla- 
.Sullanian  proscriptions  as  worse  than  they  really  were. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  in  some  of  the  narratives  the 
facts  seem  to  have  been  distorted  and  exaggerated  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  tine  rhetorical  effect.2  Moreover 
it  seems  that  some  isolated  crimes  of  a  peculiarly  heinous 
kind  have  been  represented  as  typical  of  the  general  pro- 
ceedings. We  may  therefore  be  justified  in  subtracting 
much  from  the  sum  total  of  horrors  committed  in  con- 
nexion with  Sulla's  victory  and  the  Sullanian  proscrip- 
tions. But  when  all  such  deductions  have  been  made, 
there  remains  so  huge  a  mass  of  coldly  planned  and 
recklessly  executed  murders,  that  we  cannot  think  of 
their  author  without  disgust  and  loathing.  He  must 
moreover  stand  lower  in  our  opinion,  because  he  was  spite- 
ful and  mean  enough  to  persecute  his  great  opponent  even 
in  his  grave,  and  to  dishonour  his  memory.  He  caused 
the  bones  of  Marius  to  be  taken  up  and  cast  into  the 
Anio,3  and  his  monuments  and  trophies  to  be  destroyed.4 
Nor  was  he  content  with  even  this  ungenerous  revenge. 
At  a  later  period,  when  he  recorded  his  exploits  in  his 
memoirs  and  could  no  longer  be  agitated  by  the  passions 
of  the  struggle  and  the  heat  of  combat,  he  blackened  the 
memory  of  Marius,  and  tried  by  the  contrast  to  magnify 
the  glory  he  had  himself  achieved. 

Apart  from  this  personal  animosity  to  Marius  and  his  Roman  in- 
memory,  Sulla  does  not  seem  in  his  work  of  retribution 

1  Plutarch,  Sulla,  31. 

2  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Dio  Cass.  Frgm.  109. 

3  Cicero,  De  Legg.  ii.  22,  56.     Valer.  Max.  vi.  8,  2. 

4  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  6. 
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BOOK  to  have  been  exceptionally  severe.  That  the  bodies  of 
^  vn-  ,  the  slain  were  dragged  with  hooks  through  the  streets 
and  cast  into  the  Tiber,  was  not  a  novelty  at  Rome, 
and  might  on  the  contrary  have  been  looked  upon  as 
an  established  custom..1  So  also  the  cutting  off  of  tbe 
heads  and  the  planting  them  upon  the  public  platform  in 
the  forum,  were  sights  to  which  Rome  had  almost  become 
used.  If  it  be  true  that  Sulla  personally  received  these 
horrid  trophies  in  his  own  house  or  in  the  market-place, 
and  superintended  the  carrying  out  of  his  sentences  of 
death,  we  may  perhaps  suppose  that  he  did  it,  not  to  gloat 
on  the  ghastly  sight 2  and  to  insult  his  victims,  but  to 
regulate  the  payment  of  the  promised  rewards.  One  in- 
sulting and  ungenerous  remark  made  by  Sulla  is,  how- 
ever, too  much  in  character  with  his  nature  to  be  doubted. 
Looking  with  a  contemptuous  smile  at  the  head  of  the 
younger  Marius,  he  uttered  the  words  of  the  Greek  poet : 
'  Before  seizing  the  helm  one  ought  to  have  been  a  rower.' 
The  application  of  this  sentence  to  the  youthful  Marius 
did  not  come  with  a  good  grace  from  the  patron  of  Pom- 
peius.  Only  in  one  case  does  it  appear  that  an  exception 
was  made  from  the  general  rule  which  sanctioned  simple 
death,  unaccompanied  by  tortures,  as  the  punishment  of 
the  proscribed.  It  is  reported  that  Marius  Gratidianus, 
the  nephew  of  the  elder  Marius,  was  dragged  to  the  grave 
of  Lutatius  Catulus ;  that  here  his  hands,  ears,  and  nose 
were  cut  off,  his  eyes  torn  out,  and  that  his  limbs  were 
crushed  one  by  one.3  This  butchery  is  related  in  Livy's 
epitome,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  Sulla  ordered  it  or 
actually  saw  it  done.4  We  cannot  reconcile  this  inhuman 

1  Valerius  Maximus  (ix,  2,  1)  in  his  bombastic  style  relates  this  as  follows: 
Lacerata  ferro  corpora.  Tiberis  impatiens  tanti  oneris  aquis  vehere  est  coactus. 

2  This   charge  is  actually  brought  against   him   by  Valerius   Maximus 
(ix.  2, 1)  :  Ut  oculis  ilia  capita,  quia  ore  nefas  erat,  manderet. 

8  Florus,  iii.  21,  26 :  Piget  referre  Marium  apud  Catuli  sepulchrum,  oculis, 
manibus,  cruribusque  defossis,  servatum  aliquamdiu,  ut  per  siugula  membra 
moreretur.  Oros.  v.  21. 

4  Livius,  88  :  Marium  senatorii  ordinis  virum,  cruribus  brachiisque  fractis, 
auribus  prsesectis  et  oculis  eifossis,  Sulla  necavit.  The  narrative  of  Valerius 
Maximus,  ix.  2,  1,  taken  from  Livy,  distinctly  ascribes  the  deed  to  Sulla.  So 
also  Seneca,  Dialog,  de  Ira,  iii.  18,  and  Lucan,  Pharsal.  ii.  173. 
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barbarity   with    Sulla's  character.     It   appears   that  the     CHAP. 

execution  of  Harms  Gratidianus,  with  whatever  atroci-   ._    ,  '    ^ 

ties  it  may  have  been  accompanied,  was  an  isolated  act  of 

personal  vengeance,  and  that  it  was  perpetrated  by  the 

son  of  that  Catulus  in  retaliation  of  the    death   of  his 

father,  the  personal  enemy  of  the  elder  Marius.1     This 

was  the  reason  for  selecting  as  the  scene  of  the  execution 

the  grave  of  Catulus.     The  blood  of  Marius  was  to  be  an 

expiatory  sacrifice,  such  as  a  son  was  in  duty  bound  to 

pour  out  on  his  father's  tomb.     We  are  informed  that 

with  the  younger  Catulus,  L.   Catilina  was  engaged  in 

this  sanguinary  act  of  vengeance,  that  he  brought  the 

bleeding  head  of  Marius  to  Sulla  in  the  market-place, 

and  washed  his  hands  in  a  public  water  basin  belonging 

to  the  temple  of  Apollo.     If  this  be  true,  it  is  evident 

that  Sulla  could  not  have  been  personally  concerned  in  an 

act  worthy  of  professional  torturers.2 

The  death  of  his  political  adversaries  alone  could  not  Decrees 
give  Sulla  that  security  for  the  permanence  of  the  new  ^tion  s" 
order  of  things  which  he  was  about  to  establish,  unless  he  against  the 
took  means  to  prevent  the  revival  of  the  defeated  party. 
This   led    him  to  the    iniquitous    decree  that   the   pro- 
perty of  the  proscribed  should  be  confiscated,  and  that 
their  sons  and  grandsons  should  be  disqualified  from  the 
honours  and  dignities  they  had  enjoyed.     Nothing  should 
be  left  to  them  for  their  heritage  but  the  bearing  of  the 
public  burdens.3    So  harsh  a  measure  had  never  before  been 
adopted  in  the  political  warfare  of  Rome,4  and  though  it 

1  The  scholiast  to  Lucan,  Pharsal.  ii.  173,  says  :  Catuli  films  petivit  a  Sulla, 
ut  sibi  Marius  daretur  ad  pcenam,  quern  datum  per  singula  membra  cruciavit. 

2  As  Plutarch  says  nothing  of  the  torturing  of  Marius,  it  is  possible  that 
we  have  here  a  huge  exaggeration  or  a  mere  fiction  before  us.     Perhaps  it 
originated  in  the  charges  "which  Cicero's   brother  Quintus  brought  against;  Cati- 
line (Q.  Cicero,  De  Petit.  Consul.  3, 10).     It  is  very  curious  that  Cicero  himself 
never  mentions  these  atrocities,  though  he  surely  would  not  have  willingly  lost 
an  opportunity  for  representing  Catiline  as  the  most  execrable  miscreant. 

3  Velleius,  ii.  28,  3  :  Adjectum  etiam    .    .   .   ut   senatorum   filii   et  onera 
ordinis  sustinerent  et  iura  perderent.     It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  was 
possible. 

4  Lepidus  says   of  Sulla  in  the  speech  in  Sallust's  History   (Hist.  41,  6, 
Dietsch,  p.  938,  Cort.) :  Quin  solus  omnium  post  memoriam  hominum  sup- 
plicia  in  post  futures  composuit,  quis  prius  iniuria  quam  vita  certa  esset. 
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BOOK  implied  no  shedding  of  blood,  and  was  therefore  not  on  a 
v  _  t  J  _  ,  par  with  the  proscriptions,  it  exposed  Sulla  perhaps  to  more 
obloquy  and  to  more  lasting  hatred  ;  for  its  effects  were  felt 
not  at  one  moment  only,  like  the  executions,  but  for  a  long 
time.  The  wholesale  confiscations,  whereby  old  families 
were  reduced  to  poverty  and  political  adventurers  suddenly 
acquired  large  fortunes,  produced  vast  economical  changes 
in  the  upper  regions  of  society  at  Rome  and  all  over 
Italy,  and  were  indirectly  of  immense  influence  for  pre- 
venting a  restoration  of  the  order  which  had  existed 
before  Sulla's  reform. 

Murders  The  executions  which  had  taken  place  at  Rome  were 

*ne  beginning  and  the  model  for  similar  butcheries  in 


throughout  every  part  of  Italy.1  Not  only  the  fugitives  from  the 
capital  were  pursued  far  and  wide,  but  in  every  Italian 
community  the  victory  of  Sulla  made  the  real  or  pretended 
partisans  of  his  cause  masters  of  the  executive  power, 
giving  them  license  to  pass  sentences  of  death  and  to 
execute  them.  What  atrocious  crimes  could  be  perpe- 
trated on  such  occasions  may  be  learnt  from  Cicero's 
speech  for  Cluentius,  whose  stepfather  Oppianicus  acted 
in  the  Samnite  town  of  Larinum  as  the  executor  of  the 
Sullanian  decrees,  and  used  his  power  especially  for  put- 
ting out  of  the  way  his  relations  who  were  troublesome 
to  him  or  whose  heir  he  wished  to  become.  It  seemed 
that  Italy  was  received  into  the  citizenship  of  Rome  only 
that  she  might  have  her  share  in  the  sufferings  arid  crimes 
which  deluged  the  Roman  forum  with  blood. 

Plan  of  When  the  defeated  party  had  felt  the  heavy  hand  of 

th^dTc?  *ke  conqueror,  and  the  whole  community  lay  helpless  at 
tatorship  nis  feet,  Sulla  altered  his  course  of  action,  and,  abandon- 
son  of  ing  lawless  violence,  endeavoured  for  the  future  to  act  in 
Sulla.  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  constitution.  He  first 
desired  to  obtain  indemnity  for  all  that  he  had  done  in  the 

1  Livius,  38  :  Urbem  ac  totam  Italiam  Sulla  ceedibus  replevit.  Florus, 
iv.  2:  Ac  Mariana  quidem  Cinnanaque  rabies  iam  intra  urbem  prseluserat,  quat-i 
si  experiretur.  Sullana  tempestas  latior,  intra  Italiam  tamen  detouuerat,  &c. 
Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  96.  Plutarch,  Sulla,  31. 
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past,  and  the  sanction  of  the  people  for  all  the  measures     CHAP. 

he  now  intended  to  bring  forward.     The  executions  had    , .  '_, 

begun  in  the  month  of  November  of  the  year  81  B.C., 
before  Sulla  was  formally  invested  with  any  of  the  regular 
republican  magistracies  or  any  kind  of  public  authority. 
He  possessed  in  reality  only  proconsular  power,  and  even 
this  he  could  no  longer  lay  claim  to,  after  he  had  entered 
the  limits  of  the  town  district.  The  proscriptions  were 
accordingly  mere  acts  of  violence,  the  accompanying 
horrors  of  civil  war,  and  almost  the  last  acts  of  that  war. 
Tranquillity  being  now  restored  by  the  total  overthrow 
of  one  party,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  legal  form  in 
which  Sulla  should  take  upon  himself  the  public  authority 
for  governing  and  reorganizing  the  state.  He  might,  if 
he  had  thought  proper,  have  caused  the  people  to  elect 
him  consul.  But  the  consulship  involved  divided  autho- 
rity and  was  subject  to  many  constitutional  checks,  besides 
being  limited  in  time.  Sulla  foresaw  that  his  task  would 
be  too  arduous  and  comprehensive  to  be  accomplished 
with  the  precarious  concurrence  of  a  colleague,  or  in  a  con- 
sular period  of  office.  He  therefore  fell  back  upon  the  old 
office  of  the  dictatorship,  which  had  been  obsolete  almost 
since  the  Samnite  wars,  and,  though  momentarily  revived 
in  the  stress  of  the  Hannibalic  war,  had  soon  been  again 
discontinued.  In  doing  so  Sulla  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Eoman  constitution.  The  dictatorship 
was  an  office  by  which  for  a  time  all  the  executive 
power  of  the  republic  was  united  in  one  hand;  it  had 
been  the  stage  through  which  the  Roman  constitution 
had  passed  in  its  transition  from  the  old  monarchy  to  the 
republic,1  and  now  it  seemed  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  the  shattered  framework  of  the 
republic  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  order  of 
things  towards  which  recent  events  were  leading. 

As  of  the  two  consuls  of  the  year  82  B.C.  Marius  was 
dead  and  Carbo  a  fugitive,  the  republic  was  without  a 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  127. 
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BOOK     legally  appointed  head.     To  conduct  the  election  of  new 

» ,_! — .   magistrates  in  the    constitutional  form  an   interrex  had 

posaffor  *°  ^e  appointed.  According  to  the  ancient  practice  such 
Sulla's  die-  an  appointment  was  made  in  a  regularly  established  order 
car5ed!P  by  the  patrician  members  of  the  senate,  and  the  dignity, 
which  was  held  only  for  five  days,  passed  from  one  interrex 
to  another  until  the  interregnum  was  terminated  by  the 
election  of  a  regular  magistrate.  This  election  used  to  take 
place  under  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  interreges,  but 
never  under  that  of  the  first  of  them.  Sulla,  though  on  the 
whole  desirous  of  respecting  the  old  constitutional  practice, 
did  not  observe  it  in  all  its  detail.  Leaving  the  town,  as 
if  he  wished  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  exercising  an  undue 
pressure  on  the  decisions  of  the  senate,  he  wrote  neverthe- 
less a  letter  to  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,1  the  first  appointed 
interrex,  in  which  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  for  the 
restoration  of  order  it  would  be  necessary  to  nominate  a 
dictator  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  he  declared  at  the 
same  time  that  he  himself  was  willing  to  accept  such  an 
office,  if  it  were  offered  to  him.a  This  suggestion  was  of 
course  equivalent  to  an  order,3  and  in  consequence  of  it 
Valerius  proposed  a  formal  resolution  to  the  people  to  elect 
Sulla  to  the  office  of  dictator  for  re-establishing  peace,  to 
confer  on  him  the  supreme  legislative  and  judicial  autho- 

1  This  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  a  cousin  of  the  consul  of  86  B.C.  of  the  same 
name,  "who  had  been  murdered  by  his  soldiers  at  the  instigation  of  Fimbria, 
was  a  man  of  moderate  opinions,  and  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
two  hostile  parties.     He  had  been  consul  with  Marius  in  100  B.C.     During  the 
ascendency  of  Cinna  and  the  democrats  in  86  B.C.  he  had  been  named  princeps 
senatus,  and  as  such  had  spoken  in  the  senate  in  favour  of  a  compromise  with 
Sulla  (above,  p.  339).     That  this  man,  and  other  men  of  note  like  Marcius 
Philippus,  the  fierce  opponent  of  Livius  Drusus,   could  manage  to  escape  pro- 
scription and  death,  seems  to  show  that  after  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war  were 
not  so  sweeping  and  universally  destructive  as  is  often  supposed,  and  that  it 
was  possible  for  men  of  moderate  sentiments  to  escape  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  extreme  partisans  of  both  sides. 

2  Appian,  Sell.  Civ.  1,  98. 

3  Appian   (Sell.   Civ.    1,  99)  expresses  it   very  forcibly:  'Poapcuoi  8'  oi>x 
eitovTfS  /xe>    ot>8e  Kara  v6fj.ov  en  xeiporovotWes  ouSej/,   ovS1  eVt  fffy'unv  riyov/jLevoi 
rb  tpyov  '6\as,  ev  8e  TT?  icavrw  airopia  r^]v  inr6npiffiv  TTJS   xeiporovlas  &s  f\€vde- 
plas  fiic6i>a  nal  Trp^(T%rj/io  a.tnraffd/j.ei'Oi,  Xfiporovovfft  rbv   ~2,v\\av   es    '6ffov  6e\oi 
Tvpavvov  avTOKpdropa. 
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rity ;  to  ratify  all  the  measures  he  had  already  taken  or  was  CHAP, 
about  to  take— all  executions,  confiscations,  assignations  of  ._Xf'_. 
land,  settlements  of  colonies,  all  his  decisions  in  Asia  and 
elsewhere  ; !  in  fact  to  invest  him  with  unlimited  authority 
for  an  unlimited  period.  Of  course  this  motion  was 
accepted  by  the  people.  Sulla  was  in  due  form  made  abso- 
lute ruler  of  the  Eomans.  The  monarchy  which  had  been 
overthrown  by  Brutus  and  Collatinus  was  re-established,  if 
Sulla  chose  to  exercise  the  monarchical  authority  conferred 
upon  him.  Had  he  been  led  by  personal  ambition  alone, 
he  would  not  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  keeping 
permanently  a  power  which  no  one  could  dispute.  By  the 
use  which  he  made  of  it  he  proved  that  he  was  guided  by 
higher  motives.  He  set  to  work  to  restore  the  republic 
on  new  and  firmer  foundations,  preserving  ail  that  in  his 
opinion  had  given  it  in  olden  times  its  dignity,  strength, 
and  glory. 

The  dictatorship  of  Sulla  was  in  truth  not  a  dictator-  Character 
ship  in  the  sense  of  the  old  republican  constitution.  SiSt^ 
Those  men  who  from  the  first  age  of  the  republic  down  &ll'P- 
to  the  Punic  wars  had  from  time  to  time  been  nominated 
to  the  office  had  always  a  well-defined  special  duty  to 
discharge  in  a  given  time,  and  they  were  expected  to 
meddle  with  nothing  which  was  not  within  the  line 
assigned  to  them.  Sulla's  task  was  of  a  general  nature 
and  all-comprehensive  range  ;  it  embraced  every  depart- 
ment of  the  commonwealth  without  any  restriction,  and 
he  had  the  most  essential  of  all  monarchical  attributes, 
which  is  the  unlimited  duration  of  office.  Nevertheless 
Sulla's  dictatorship  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  in  reality  a 
monarchical  government.  It  was  not  interpreted  as  such 
either  by  Sulla's  party,  or  by  the  Eoman  people,  or  even  by 
himself.  Although  the  duration  of  his  high  functions 
was  not  specially  expressed  in  numbers  of  years  or  months, 

1  Plutarch,  Sulla,  33.  The  expression  a^eXeVfcu  -r^v  ftaffiXeiav  $  $ot\0LTO, 
appears  to  have  reference  to  Sulla's  dispositions  in  the  Asiatic  and  Numidian 
kingdoms.  Cicero,  De  Leg.  Agrar.  iii.  2,  5  :  Omnium  legum  iniquissimam  dis- 
simillimamque  legis  esse  arbitror  earn  quam  L.  Flaccus  interrex  de  Sulla  tulit, 
ut  omnia  qusecunque  ille  fecisset,  essent  rata. 

VOL.    V.  C  C 
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BOOK      all  parties  concerned  had  the  conviction  that  it  would  only 
._vn:^  be  a  passing  phase  in  the  constitutional  life  of  Eome ;  and 
though  his  powers  extended  to  every  part  of  the  constitu- 
tional organization,  yet  it  was  understood  that  he  contem- 
plated only  certain  definite  reforms,  which  were  required 
by  present  circumstances,  and  could  be  carried  out  with- 
out entailing  the  necessity  of  a  permanent  substitution 
of    personal   monarchical   government   in   the    place    of 
republican  order  and  responsibility,  in  other  words,  of  an- 
nually changing  magistrates.     The  possibility,  it  is  true, 
could  not  be  denied  or  blinked  at,  that  a  man  raised  to 
such  fulness   of    power,  intoxicated  by  his   success  and 
accustomed  to  be  obeyed,  might  hesitate  to  lay  down  an 
authority  which  he  had  assumed  without  the  intention  of 
keeping  it.     It  might  have  been  remembered  that  even 
tfce  decemvirs  of  old,  who  surely  could  advance  nothing 
like  Sulla's  claim  to  rule  the  state,  had  made  the  attempt 
unduly  to  prolong  and  extend  the  authority  entrusted  to 
them.     Hence  when  Sulla  did  actually  retire  from  his  ex- 
ceptional power  without  any  external  compulsion  and  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  surprise  and  admiration  of  his 
high  spirit  were  not  unnaturally  widely  felt  and  expressed. 
Yet  it  cannot  have  been  generally  supposed  that  Sulla's 
dictatorship  would  all  at  once  put  an  end  to  that  periodical 
change    of    governing    and   obeying    (TO    ap^siv    KOI    TO 
apxzaQai)  which  is  the  essence  of  republican  institutions 
and  the  condition  of  all  personal  liberty ;   no  one  could 
imagine,  even  if  he  feared  the  worst  of  Sulla's  ambition, 
that  he   would  make  himself  a  king  like   Tarquin   the 
Proud   or  a   tyrant   like   Dionysius   of    Syracuse.      The 
optimates  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  the  restora- 
tion of  their  powers,  and  Sulla  had  no  other  intention 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  political  career. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  avoided  the  appearance 
of  a  wish  of  disguising  under  the  form  of  a  dictatorship 
the  reality  of  absolute  monarchy.  Though,  to  the  terror 
of  his  contemporaries,  he  surrounded  himself  with  twenty- 
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four  lictors,1  he  named  according   to   ancient  custom    a     CHAP. 

"V~V 

master  of  the  horse  as  second  in  command,  and  for  the  ._  t  ' 
succeeding  year,  81  B.C.,  he  caused  consuls  and  all  the  other 
republican  magistrates  to  be  elected.  Having  thus  put 
an  end  to  anarchy  and  to  the  interregnum,  and  having 
restored  the  regular  constitutional  order  of  things,  he  took 
in  hand  his  great  work  of  reform  with  an  energy  and  a 
resolution  which  we  are  forced  to  admire,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  reform  itself. 

1  Livius,  89  :  Sulla  dictator  factus,  quod  nemo  unquam  fecerat,  cum  fascibus 
quatuor  et  viginti  processit.  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  distinct  state- 
ment of  Polybius  (iii.  87,  8),  Dionysius  (x.  24),  Plutarch  (Fab.  1),  and  Appian 
(Sell.  Civ.  1,  100),  all  of  whom  attribute  twenty-four  lictors  to  the  dictator. 
It  seems  that  Livy's  notice  is  taken  from  the  report  of  a  contemporary,  who 
was  unacquainted  with  the  long -abolished  ancient  usage. 


C  c  2 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE    STJLLANIAN    CONSTITUTION. 

1.  Preparatory  Measures. 

THE  information  we  possess  of  the  Sullanian  constitution 

is  not  explicit  and  accurate  enough  to  enable  us  to  arrange 

his  various  measures  in  chronological  order.     But  as  the 

whole  work  of  reform  was  completed  in  the  comparatively 

short  period  of  two  years,  and  as  it  cannot  be  shown  that 

any  portion  of  it  was  a  preparatory  step  to  another,  it  may 

be  regarded  as  one  uniform  and  homogeneous  body  of  laws, 

constituting  in  their  totality  a  coherent  and  systematic 

whole ;  and  we  can  analyse  it  by  taking  in  succession  the 

different  branches  of  the   administration  and  legislation 

which  were  affected  by  it,  without  any  regard  to  the  order 

of  time  in  which  the  several  laws  were  enacted.  But  before 

examining  the  reform  itself  we  shall  have  to  deal  with 

several  measures  of  administration  which   Sulla  had   to 

take  in  his  capacity  of  ruler,  and  which  were  necessary, 

partly  for  levelling  the  ground  on  which  the  new  edifice 

was  to  stand,  partly  to  provide  props  and  ties  to  ensure  its 

durability. 

Among  these  measures  we  must  reckon  first  of  all  the 
proscriptions,  which,  as  consequences  of  the  civil  war,  were 
mere  acts  of  violence,  but  which,  regarded  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  legislator,  appear  as  the  unavoidable  condition 
for  the  renovation  of  the  constitutional  order.  A  superficial 
view  of  historical  necessity  has  induced  some  writers,  an- 
cient and  modern,  to  condemn  the  proscriptions  as  mere 
atrocities  committed  without  an  ulterior  object  and  with- 
out any  practical  result.  It  has  been  said  that  Sulla  after 
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his  victory  might,  if  he  had  thought  proper,  have  forgiven     CHAP. 

his  enemies  and  have  forgotten  all  the  harm  they  had  done   , ,__ 

to  the  republic,  to  his  friends,  and  to  himself.  But  surely 
policy  so  fainthearted  or  weakminded  would  immediately 
have  led  to  another  revolution,  with  new  horrors  worse 
than  those  of  the  year  87  B.C.,  followed  by  another  civil 
war  more  terrible  than  the  last.  It  was  Sulla's  object  to 
root  out  the  seed  from  which  such  a  bloody  crop  could 
spring.  For  this  reason  he  pushed  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  party,  in  and  after  the  civil  war, 
fearlessly  and  relentlessly  to  its  last  bitter  end.  A  formal 
law  on  proscriptions,1  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  general 
sanction  of  his  executions  which  had  previously  been  given,2 
contained  particular  instructions  with  respect  to  the  forms 
to  be  observed,  and  regulated  the  sale  of  the  property  of 
proscribed  persons  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  treasury 
and  of  the  victorious  party.  We  must  remember  that 
this  party  had  been  systematically  plundered  under  the 
Marian  regime,  arid  we  cannot  blame  a  party  leader  like- 
Sulla  for  providing  rewards  and  compensation  for  his 
followers  rather  than  showing  himself  generous  at  their 
expense  to  his  opponents.  Even  if  he  had  wished  to 
act  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  so ;  for> 
he  would  have  estranged  his  best  friends  by  acting  con- 
trary to  the  rule,  universally  acknowledged  in  antiquity, 
and  which  claimed  for  the  benefit  of  the  conquerors  all 
the  possessions  of  the  conquered.  Nor  can  we  make 
Sulla  personally  responsible  for  the  numerous  disorders 
and  hardships  which  occurred  in  connexion  with  these 
confiscations.  Sulla  could  not  possibly  know  all  that  was 
done  in  his  name,  and  he  was  no  doubt  often  obliged, 
when  he  did  know,  to  connive  at  the  iniquities  of  his 
subordinates,  many  of  whom  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  for  enriching  themselves  with  the  spoils  of 
real  or  alleged  enemies  of  their  master.  If  so  respect- 
able a  soldier  and  valuable  ally  as  Marcus  Crassus  could- 
manage  at  the  public  auctions  to  purchase  at  nominal 
1  Cicero,  P.  Bo&io,  43,  125  ;•  Pro  J)om.  30,  79.  *  Above,  p.  385. 
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BOOK  prices  large  estates  and  to  amass  a  colossal  fortune,  if  a 
.,V*L,.  man  as  rapacious  as  Verres,  or  a  contemptible  freedman 
like  Chrysogonus,  nay  a  favourite  servant  and  common 
centurion,  and  other  men  of  like  position,  imitated  their 
betters  in  this  legal  robbery,  we  must  content  ourselves 
-with  saying  that  abuses  of  this  kind,  however  they  may 
be  condemned  by  the  wise  and  the  virtuous,  are  ever  the 
concomitants  of  great  social  and  political  revolutions. 
This  alone  was  really  unworthy  of  Sulla,  that  he  took  a 
-share  of  the  plunder  for  himself  and  his  wife  Metella,  and 
that  with  a  cruel  and  "bitter  irony  he  spoke  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  proscribed  as  his  spoils.1  Perhaps  he  justi- 
fied his  act  with  the  plea,  that  during  his  absence  in 
Greece  the  Marians  had  pulled  down  his  houses,  laid 
waste  his  lands,  and  confiscated  all  his  property  within 
their  reach,  and  that  he  was  now  doing  no  more  than  re- 
covering what  was  his  own. 

Amounts  We  are  informed  that  at  the  sale  of  the  confiscated 

•salesxrf  y  estates  some  were  acquired  by  Sulla's  favourites  for 
property,  trifling  sums,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  small  purchase 
money  was  never  paid,  but  that  at  the  same  time  wealthy 
citizens  were  urged  to  bid  and  buy,  because  Sulla  after 
all  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  interest  of  the  public  treasury 
which  required  refilling,  and  because  moreover  he  was 
.pleased  to  see  a  great  number  of  substantial  people  bind 
themselves  by  the  purchase  of  such  estates  to  his  party 
and,  as  it  were,  give  pledges  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
.arrangements.  Thus  it  happened,  that  in  spite  of  the 
general  fall  in  prices  which  was  inseparable  from  such 
.a  wholesale  transfer  of  property,  and  in  spite  of  the  high 
price  of  money  due  to  the  general  insecurity,  not  less 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  sesterces,  more 
than  four  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  were  realised  by  the 
sales. 

The  proscription  lists  were   closed  for  the  whole  of 
Italy  on  the  first  day  of  June,  81  B.C.2     It  seems  that  this 

1  Comp.  Drumann,  Rom.  Gesch.  ii.  p.  478. 

2  Cieero,  P.  Eoscio  Amer.  44,  128, 
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distant  date   was   fixed  by  the  law  for   the   purpose  of     CHAP. 

enabling  Sulla  to  reach  the  victims  of  his  vengeance  in  , ,__. 

the  most  remote  parts  of  Italy.     In  Rome,  it  seems,  the  Limit  of 
proscriptions  had  ceased  long  before  that  date.     Perhaps  signed  to 
we  may  be  justified  in  assuming  that  no  more  than  the 
three  lists  mentioned  by  our  authorities  were  successively 
published.     It  was  natural  that  outside  of  Rome,  in  the 
old  thirty-five  tribes  as  well  as  among  the  new  citizens,  the 
proscriptions  should  begin  later  and  last  longer ;  but  even 
here  it  is  not  likely  that  they  extended  over  the  whole 
period  fixed  by  law  as  the  maximum  for  their  duration.1 

A  longer  period  of  time  was  required  by  other  acts  Punish- 
of  repression  and  punishment,  which  were  directed  not  ^Han 
against  individuals  but  whole  communities.  On  landing  towns. 
in  Italy  from  the  Ea?t,  Sulla  had  declared  that  he  would 
accept  the  state  of  things  created  by  the  Social  war ;  nay 
he  had  even  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  Italians  of 
voting  in  the  thirty-five  tribes.  But  he  had  made  these 
promises  on  condition  that  the  Italians  should  lay  down 
their  arms  or  fight  on  his  side.  When  he  found  that 
nevertheless  a  great  number  of  the  Italian  communities 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  his  opponents,  he  did 
not  consider  himself  any  longer  bound  by  his  promise, 
and  perhaps  he  wa,s  not  displeased  that  he  now  could  pro- 
ceed by  the  right  of  war  against  those  whom  he  had 
wished  from  the  beginning  to  exclude  from  the  Roman 
franchise.  He  caused  a  law  to  be  passed  in  the  comitia 
centuriata,2  whereby  he  was  empowered  to  inflict  sum- 
mary punishment  on  a  number  of  Italian  towns,3  espe- 
cially towns  situated  in  Samnium,  Lucania,  and  Etruria, 
which  had  been  hostile  to  him,  and  IB  part  still  con- 

1  This  applies  not  only  to  the  proscriptions,,  but  also  to  the  sales-  effected  in 
consequence  of  them.     Cicero,  P.  Rose*  Amer^  44,  128.    The  latter^  of  course, 
required  considerable  time. 

2  Cieero,  P,  Dom.  30,  79  :  Populus  Komanus,  L.  Su-llia  dictatore  ferente, 
comitiis  eenturiatis  municipiis  civitatem  ademit ;  ademit  iisdem  agros. 

3  How  many  towns  were  included  in  the  list  we  do  not  know.    It  is  a  mere 
chance  that  only  the  names  of  a  few  are  mentioned,  such  as  Praeneste,  Inter- 
amna,  Spoletium,  Florentia,  Sulmo,  and  Nola. 
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BOOK  tinned  their  hostility.  They  were  now  punished  with 
.  '  .  the  destruction  of  their  walls,  confiscation  of  territory, 
loss  not  only  of  the  franchise  which  had  just  been  pro- 
mised them,  but  also  of  the  old  immunities  find  liberties 
which  they  had  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  old  treaties.  In 
addition  to  this  they  were  loaded  with  extraordinary  taxes 
and  other  burdens,  as  a  punishment  for  the  resistance  they 
had  offered  not  only  to  the  party  of  the  optimates  but  to 
the  majesty  of  the  republic.  Sulla  could  not  forget  that 
the  aim  of  the  Italians  had  been  a  secession  from  Rome 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  the  establishment  of  a  confederacy 
which  would  have  been  a  rival  state  in  Italy,  and  a  split- 
ting up  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  every  part  of  the 
empire.  He  remembered  that  in  the  heat  of  the  final 
struggle  they  had  marched  upon  the  capital,  and  had 
vowed  to  exterminate  the  Roman  people.  Now  the  time 
was  come  when  he  could  turn  the  tables  upon  them,  and 
he  did  not  shrink  from  the  awful  thought  of  sacrificing 
whole  nations  to  the  greatness  and  dominion  of  Rome. 
Destruc-  As  he  had  begun  after  the  fall  of  Prseneste  with  put- 

ting  to  death  all  the  citizens  of  this  town  and  the  whole 


and  Etrus-  Samnite  garrison,  as  he  had  afterwards  caused  the  Sam- 
soiation  of  nite  prisoners  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  so  now 
Italy.  j^  continued  with  cruel  consistency  this  exterminating 
policy,  by  changing  whole  regions  into  deserts  and  leav- 
ing the  inhabitants  to  die  of  hunger.1  He  carried  out 
his  work  unflinchingly  to  the  end.  From  this  time  for- 
ward the  towns  of  Samniurn,  once  so  nourishing  and 
populous,  shrank  to  open  villages  or  disappeared  alto- 
gether. Etruria  lost  her  old  national  language  and 
character.  All  local  peculiarities  disappeared,  and  Italy 
became  Roman  throughout  its  whole  extent.  This  was 
the  way  in  which  Sulla  interpreted  the  law  giving  the 
Roman  franchise  to  the  Italians.  There  were  to  be 

1  Strabo,  v.  1,  11  :  OVK  tTra.vffa.To  (Sulla)  Ttpiv  if)  iravras  TOVS  ej/  6v6/jLart  2aui/i- 
T&V  SifQQeipev  f)  CK  TTJS  'lra\ias  e3|ej8aA.e'  irpbs  Se  TOVS  air  tufj-evovs  rV  ^  Toaov- 
TOV  opyfyv  €$17  xara/imfletV  e/c  TTJS  ireipas,  &s  ouSeTror'  Uv  flprivrjv  ay&yoi  'Pa>/*cua>j/ 
ovSf  els,  ecos  &v  (TUjUjite'z'axn  /m0'  laurouy  Sawirat,  «al  ydp  TQL  y 
eVioi  8'  e'/tAeAonratrt  reA-ews, 
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henceforth  only  Romans  from  the  Rubicon  to  the  Straits     CHAP, 
of  Sicily  ;  one  law,  one  language,  was  to  prevail,  the  law   - 
and  language  of  Rome. 

To  obtain  this  object  it  was  not  enough  to  destroy  EstabKsh- 
local  peculiarities.  It  was  necessary  to  build  up  something  RomaIJ 
new  in  the  places  which  had  been  cleared  so  ruthlessly. 
Roman  citizens  had  to  be  sent  as  colonists  into  the  deso- 
late regions,  and  Sulla  accordingly  set  to  work  to  carry 
out  his  plans  of  colonisation,  the  grandest  and  most  com- 
prehensive which  Rome  had  ever  undertaken,  and  which 
have  had  no  parallel  in  history  till  the  settlement  of  the 
north  of  Ireland  by  Cromwell  and  William  III.  He 
established  his  military  colonies,  and  thus  obtained  a 
threefold  result.  He  remunerated  his  soldiers  for  the 
faithful  services  rendered  to  him  in  many  years  of  toil  and 
danger;  he  repeopled  the  regions  desolated  by  war,- and 
he  provided  a  military  protection  for  himself  and  for 
the  new  order  of  things  which  he  was  about  to  establish. 
It  is  said  that  he  settled  the  great  number  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men  in  different  parts  of  Italy.1 
His  colonies  differed  from  the  ancient  Latin  and  the 
Roman  citizen  colonies  in  the  manner  of  their  foundation. 
For  the  latter  it  was  necessary  that  a  decree  of  the  senate 
and  a  law  passed  by  the  people  should  fix  the  locality, 
the  exact  boundaries,  the  organization,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  each  new  colony.  Sulla  established  his  new 
settlements  without  the  concurrence  of  senate  and  people, 
on  the  ground  of  the  general  powers  conferred  on  him.2 
They  are  therefore  not  enumerated  in  the  list  of  the 
regular  colonies  of  the  Roman  republic,3  but  belong  to 
the  same  class  as  those  which  were  afterwards  founded  by 
the  emperors. 

For  this  reason  the  Sullanian  colonies  may-  be  con- 

1  This  tallies,  with  the  statement  of  twenty-three  legions,  which  is  the 
correct  version.     Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  100.     The  assertion  (Livius,  89)  that  he 
employed  as  many  as  forty-seven  legions  does  not  deserve  credit,  and  it  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  number  of  120,000  men. 

2  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  1,  99.     Plutarch,  Sulla,  33. 
a  Velleius,  i.  14. 
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BOOK     sidered  as  a  distinct   class.     They  have  generally  been 
.  __  ^J  _  ,   called  military  colonies,  as  if  the  military  character  be- 


to  *hem  exclusively,  and  not  to  the  ancient  Eomaii 
uian  colo-     and  Latin  colonies  as  well.     But  as  the  first  and  principal 
object  of  the  Romans  in  the  foundation  of  colonies,  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  was  to  protect  and  keep  safely 
in  subjection  to  Rome  some  recently  conquered  territory 
through  the  settlement  in  it  of  Latins  or  Roman  citizens, 
we  may  regard  all  Roman  colonies  as  military.     It  was 
only  a  secondary  consideration  that  they  could  also  serve 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  living  for  the  poorer  citizens 
and  a  reward  for  old  soldiers.     So  far  as  we  can  trust  the 
old.  annals,  these  principles  determined  from  the  first  the 
establishment  of  colonies.     It  was  different  in  the  time 
of  C.  Gracchus.     He  intended  his  colonies  to  serve  the 
purpose  of   re-establishing   an   independent   landowning 
peasantry.     Their  object  was  social  and  economical,  and 
in  contradistinction  with    them,   the    Sullanian  colonies 
may  be  characterized  as  military  or  veterans'  colonies. 
Yet  they  never  answered  this  purpose  90   fully  as  the 
thirty  ancient  Latin  colonies  which  regularly  furnished 
their  contingent  of  soldiers,  or  as  the  colonies  of  Roman 
citizens,  which,  formed  a  sort  of  military  frontier,  especi- 
ally along  the  sea  coast. 

Restless-  It  was  Sulla's  intention  that   his  veterans  on  being 

ness  aud      settled  on  fertile  lands  should  become  peaceful,    indus- 

untrust-  *  7 

worthiness   trious  cultivators  of  the  soil.     He  therefore  applied  the 

of  the  Sul-  ..  n        i  ii-ii  i    •     i     • 

lanian  provision  of  a  law  previously  tried,  but  tried  in  vain, 
colonists,  which  interdicted  the  sale  of  the  assigned  portions  of 
land.1  A  restriction  of  this  kind  must  of  course  be  un- 
availing, and  it  was  a  bad  sign  for  the  success  of  his  plan, 
that  Sulla  had  so  little  confidence  in  the  industrial  habits 
of  his  soldiers  as  to  resort  to  a  compulsory  law.  But  it 
could  not  be  otherwise.  The  men  who  now  for  many 
years  had  led  the  irregular  roaming  life  of  soldiers  and 
adventurers,  shirked  the  monotonous  labour  of  the  plough- 
man as  much  as  the  town  populace  which  Gracchus  had 

*  .Cicero,  De  Leg,  Agr,  \\.  28,  7.8. 
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wished  to  convert  into  husbandmen.     In  reality  the  Sul-     CHAP. 
Ionian  colonists  were  only  a  corps  of  reserve,  quartered  -  _ 
by  the  dictator  all  over  Italy,  to  be  ready  at  his  call,  11 
case  of  necessity,   to  spring  to   their  feet  and  to  range 
themselves  under  his  standard.     They  were  a  dangerous 
element  of  disturbance,  not  only  in  the  hands  of  their  o 
leader,  but  of  any  other  man   who  in  a  new  civil 
might  appeal  to  their  aid.1 

We  might  have  supposed  that  the  violent  and  com-  A^a^ 
prehensive  measures  which  Sulla  had  taken  with  reference  60rship. 
to  the  franchise  of  the  Italians  would  have  been  brought 
to  an  end  in  a  careful  revision  of  the  list  of  the  Roman 
citizens.     But,  strange  to  say,  we  hear  nothing  of  a  new 
census  taken  at  this  time.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  ceri 
that  between  the  years  86-70  B.C.  no  new  list  of  citizens 
was  drawn  up.     Whether  this  was  an  intended  omission, 
or  a  mere  delay  caused  by  secondary  circumstances,  we 
are  unable  to  decide.     It  almost  looks  as  though  Sulla  in- 
tended practically  to  nullify  the  rights  of  the  new  citizens 
which  he  had  in  principle  admitted;   and  it  also  seems 
that   the   new  citizens   now,   after   having   their   claims 
admitted,  were  indifferent  about  using  the  privilege  they 
had  acquired.     At  least  we  hear  of  no  discontent  or  agi- 
tation among  them  caused  by  the  delay.     The  unnum- 
bered calamities  of  the  many  years  of  war  had  produced 
such  an  exhaustion  that  the  first  object  of  the  struggle 
seemed  to  have  been,  at  least  momentarily,  forgot  sn. 

2.  The  People. 

The  final  result  of  the  internal  struggles,  which  with  Exercise 
only  occasional  interruptions   had    continued   since    the  franchise. 
time  of  the  Gracchi,  was    the   removal   of   those   legal 
barriers  which  had   separated  the  citizens  of  Eome  from 
the  remainder  of  the  Italian  population.     By  virtue  of  the 
new  constitutional  law  every  free  Italian  was  henceforti 


Catil  28. 
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BOOK  Eoman  citizen,  and  shared  in  all  the  public  and  private 
^  t  '  _*  rights  of  the  community.  It  was  sanctioned  by  law  that 
the  thirty-five  tribes  should  extend  over  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  peninsula.  To  such  colossal  dimen- 
sions had  grown  the  few  square  miles  which  in  the 
beginning  of  the  republic  had  contained  the  -whole  Eoman 
people.  With  every  onward  step  in  this  steady  advance 
the  original  form  of  the  constitution,  so  far  as  it  remained 
unaltered,  was  less  and  less  in  harmony  with  the  outward 
and  material  development  of  the  state.  Every  year  there 
was  a  greater  disproportion  between  those  citizens  who 
practically  wielded  the  sovereign  right  and  the  great 
mass  of  those  who  by  reason  of  their  distance  from  Rome 
were  prevented  from  taking  a  regular  part  in  the  annual 
elections  of  magistrates  and  in  the  acts  of  legislation. 
The  sovereign  people  actually  assembled  in  the  comitia 
were  numbered  at  last  not  by  thousands,  but  on  most 
occasions  by  hundreds,  or  even  by  tens  ! 1  It  never  oc- 
curred to  a  Roman  statesman  to  think  that  such  an 
arrangement  was  unreasonable.  Nobody  found,  or  even 
so  much  as  sought,  a  method  by  which  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  great  mass  of  citizens  might  be  made 
practically  available  to  them.  Nor  do  the  Italians,  who 
were  so  eager  for  the  Eoman  franchise,  seem  to  have  had 
any  conception  or  apprehension  that  without  a  modifi- 
cation in  the  constitution  their  right  of  voting  would  be  a 
mere  empty  title,  and  that  there  was  no  chance  or 
physical  possibility  of  their  ever  voting  in  a  body  in  the 
Eornan  forum  or  the  Campus  Martius. 

Inability  Sulla  himself  was  not  conscious  of  the  irreconcilability 

ad™ncet0  of  the  constitutional  theory  with  the  historical  facts, 
beyond  the  Even  his  genius,  penetrating  though  it  was,  could  not  rise 
primaiyas-  *°  tne  conception  of  that  great  political  idea,  the  system 
semblies.  of  popular  representation,  which  was  reserved  to  be  dis- 
covered and  applied  by  modern  Europe.  He  almost 

1  Cicero,  P.  Sestio,  51,109:  Leges  saepe  videmus  ferri  multas  :  omitto  eas 
quse  feruntur  ita  vix  ut  quini,  et  hi  ex  alia  tribu,  qui  suffragium  ferant,  re- 
periantur.  Yet  a  minimum  number,  a  quorum,  was  required  by  law,  as 
appears  from  Dio  Cassius,  xxxix.  30,  3. 
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touched  upon  it;  one  step  further,  we  should  fancy,  CHAP. 
would  have  revealed  to  him  the  grand  discovery.  The  v_l_T_J_. 
senate,  as  reorganized  by  him,  might  easily  have  been 
made  a  truly  representative  body  ;  but  Sulla  could  not  rid 
himself  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
world,  that  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  people  must  be 
exercised  directly  by  the  people  themselves,  and  cannot 
be  transferred  to  any  individual  or  to  any  select  body. 
Under  these  circumstances  Sulla,  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
organize the  popular  assembly,  undertook  a  task  which  it 
was  impossible  to  accomplish,  and  this  impossibility  was 
the  cause  of  his  failure.  All  that  he  did  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  resulted  in  an  unsatisfactory  patching  up  of  a 
worn-out  garment.  The  republican  constitution,  based 
as  it  was  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  assembled 
people,  was  crushed  and  smothered  by  the  unwieldy  mass 
to  which  the  people  had  grown. 

How  difficult  it  was,  even  before  the  admission  of  the  Difficulties 
Italians  to  the  Roman  franchise,  to  guide  the  policy  of 


the  republic  according  to  firm  and  permanent  principles,  with  which 
the  statesmen  of  both  parties  had  sufficiently  learnt  by 
experience  since  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  Even  at  that 
time  the  result  of  the  popular  voting  in  the  forum  or 
Campus  Martius  was  often  decided  by  mere  chance  or  by 
violence.  Either  one  party  or  the  other  could  look 
forward  to  a  majority  of  the  voters,  if  they  chose  the  time 
of  the  assemblies  skilfully,  and  if  they  agitated  energeti- 
cally among  the  town  populace  or  the  peasants  in  the 
country,  throwing  out  baits  for  their  adherents  or 
terrorising  their  opponents.  The  Roman  people  of  these 
latter  years  had  no  vestige  of  a  clear  political  conviction 
or  a  stubborn  resolution,  such  as  we  may  ascribe  to  the 
ancient  plebeians  in  their  long  contest  with  the  patricians. 
How  was  it  possible  for  Sulla  to  secure  for  himself  and  the 
new  government  he  was  about  to  establish  a  solid,  perma- 
nent, working  majority  in  these  degenerate  popular 
assemblies  ? 

His  very  first  measure  seemed  calculated  still  more 
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to  abase  the  character  of  the  voting  body,  and  it  was  an 
insult  to  the  old  and  the  new  citizens  alike.  He  caused 
more  than  ten  thousand  slaves  of  the  proscribed  to  be 
emancipated,  and  these  'Cornelii'  to  be  placed  on  the 
roll  of  Roman  citizens.1  These  men  were  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  his  proposals  would  not  be  negatived  by 
the  comitia,  for  even  if  their  numbers  should  not  have 
sufficed  to  secure  a  majority,  the  argument  of  their  fists 
would  have  carried  any  resolution  acceptable  to  their 
liberator.  By  this  degradation  of  the  popular  assembly, 
Sulla  probably  wished  to  indicate  his  own  private  opinion 
of  the  value  of  the  people's  vote  in  the  constitution.  It 
was  his  way  of  solving  the  difficulty.  Instead  of  abo- 
lishing an  ancient  institution,  which  though  useless  was 
hallowed  by  age  and  custom,  he  adopted  means  to  make 
it  entirely  subservient  to  the  rulers  of  the  state. 

With  the  support  of  the  '  Cornelii '  and  the  rest  of 
his  adherents,  Sulla  was  able  to  restrict  the  periodical 
admission  of  freedmen  at  the  census,  and  to  ordain  that 
they  should  not  be  inscribed  in  all  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
but  in  a  limited  number  of  them.2  As  a  member  of  the 
nobility  he  could  not  adopt  the  policy  of  the  democratic 
Appius  Claudius,  but  adhered  to  the  wise  restriction  of 
Fabius  Maximus,  which  to  some  extent  had  prevented  the 
swamping  of  the  better  class  of  citizens  by  liberated 
slaves.3  This  difficult  constitutional  question,  which  had 
from  time  to  time  caused  great  disputes,  was  not  destined 
to  be  finally  set  at  rest  even  by  Sulla ;  for  even  at  a  later 
period  we  again  hear  of  controversies  about  the  voting 
rights  of  the  freedmen.4 

Such  was  the  animosity  of  Sulla  to  the  Italians  that 
even  to  the  degraded  and  practically  impotent  body  of 
citizens  they  were  not  allowed  admittance  without  some 

1  Appian,  Sell.  Civ.  1, 100:  T$  re  8^/A<jp  TOVS  Soi^Aous  TU>V  avypn/Afvcav  rovs  i/eo>- 

T€  Kal  evp&ffTOvs,  ^.vp'ioiv  irXeiovs  f\fv9fp(ixras  ^y/careAefe,  KOL  iroX'tTas 
'Paj/wcucoj/  /cal  Kopvr)\iovs  a<$>  eavrov  irpofft'iirev,  onus  ero(p.ois  e/c  TUV 
irpbs  ra  7rapa77eA\<fytei/a  fwpiois  xp$ro. 

2  Compare  Livius,  84,  with  Dio  Cass.  xxxvi.  42. 

3  Vol.  i.  p.  435 ;  iv.  p.  34.  «  Cicero,  P.  Milan.  12,  33. 
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large  exceptions.  All  those  communities  were  excluded  CHAP, 
which  had  drawn  upon  themselves  his  hostility  by  their  ._"  t  '  ^ 
opposition  during  the  wars.1  We  may  presume  that  all 
those  proprietors  of  land  who  had  been  subject  to  pro- 
scription and  confiscation,  and  whose  possessions  had  been 
either  sold  or  assigned  to  military  colonists,  likewise  for- 
feited their  rights  or  their  claims  of  admission  to  the 
Eoman  franchise.  The  number  of  these  persons  all  over 
Italy  must  have  been  veiy  considerable,  and  by  their 
exclusion  the  admission  of  the  remainder  of  the  Italians 
in  large  numbers  was  to  some  extent  reduced,  and  became 
less  objectionable  and  unreasonable. 

Whilst  some  Italian  communities  were  punished  for  General 
their  hostility  to  Sulla,  others,  which  had  been  wiser  or 
more  fortunate  in  siding  with  the  victorious  party,  were  towns. 
rewarded  with    special  privileges.      Amongst  them   was 
Brundusium,  which  received  the  advantages  of  a  free  port. 
But   on   the  whole  Sulla's  policy  was  directed    towards 
abolishing  the  inequalities  in  the  legal  status  of  the  dif- 
ferent towns  and  placing  them  all  on  the  same  level.     It 
had  formerly  been  the  practice  of  the  republic  to  grant 
more  or  less  advantageous  terms  to  the  several  towns  that 
were  successively  absorbed  in  the  great  confederacy  with 
Rome,  just   as  circumstances    seemed    to  demand.     But 
now,  when  the  great  gulf  which  had  separated  Eoman s 
and  non-Romans  in  Italy  was   closed,  when  all  Italy  had 
received  one  law  and  formed  one  homogeneous  whole,  the 
local  peculiarities,  even  where  they  had  the  sanction  of 
solemn  treaties,  could  no  longer  be  allowed  to  subsist  as 
elements  of  separation.     After  a  long  and   wasting  war, 
which  had  swept  away  so  much  that  was    dear   to  the 
Italian  peoples  and  associated  with  their  original  inde- 
pendence, it  must  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  level  the 
still  existing  inequalities,  so  that  under  the  mere  pressure 
of  inevitable  fate  the  various  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  other 
Italian    towns    could    receive  the  Roman  law   and   the 


1  Sallust, 
vis  de  civitate  pro 


Hist.,  Orat.  M.  Lepidi,  41, 13,  Dietsch  :  Sociorum  et  Latii  magna 
3  pro  multis  et  egregie  factis  a  vobis  data  per  unum  prohibentur. 
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BOOK  Latin  language,  and  lapse  by  degrees  completely  into  the 

-  uniform  nationality  of  their  conquerors. 

Abolition  If  the  Italians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  had  been 

enjoinin^8  ncnestlj  an<l  fairly  placed  on  a  par,  the  latter  would  have 

the  distri-  had  to  renounce  all  the  special  advantages   and  privileges 

bution  of          1-1,1  i      -,    i  .,1  .          T        ™ 

cheap  corn  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.     Some  advantages  are 
to  the         inseparably  connected  with  residence  in  the  capital  of  a 

citizens  of. 

Eome.  country,  and  cannot  be  taken  away ;  they  are  moreover 
generally  connected  with  corresponding  burdens  and  draw- 
backs. But  the  city  of  Rome,  which  had  been  for  so  many 
ages  the  preponderating  centre  of  the  state,  had  not  only 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  being  the  seat  of  government  and 
the  scene  of  all  the  great  functions  of  political  life.  It 
had  rights  and  privileges,  apart  from  the  municipia  and 
colonies,  which  were  now  no  longer  justifiable.  The  most 
invidious  of  these  privileges  was  that  which  had  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Gracchi,  and  consisted  in  the  distribution 
of  cheap  corn  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  inhabitants. 
Sulla,  it  seems,1  a,bolished  this  worst  of  all  demagogic 
abuses,  which,  while  it  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  state 
and  laid  heavy  charges  on  the  provinces,  redur-ed  the  self- 
respect  of  the  working  classes,  and  changed  them  into  a 
mass  of  beggars  and  dependents.  Only  a  man  as  inde- 
pendent and  powerful  as  Sulla  could  venture  to  invade 
what  the  sovereign  proletarians  considered  their  most 
sacred  privilege,  the  privilege  of  living  without  working  at 
the  public  expense.  Sulla  had  the  spirit  to  do  it,  and  he 
fondly  hoped  he  could  compel  the  idle  mob  to  become  in- 
dustrious and  useful  citizens.  But  he  could  not  effect 
this  at  once.  Had  he  been  for  a  number  of  years  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  his  firmness  might  have  pro- 
duced some  success.  But  those  who  succeeded  him  did 
not  occupy  his  commanding  position.  They  were  obliged 
to  bid  for  popularity,  and  they  found  it  indispensable  to 
purchase  the  votes  and  arms  of  the  venal  populace  by 
again  feeding  them  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

At  the  time  of  his  first  and  imperfect  reform  of  the 

1  Sallust,  Hist.  i.  41,  11,  Dietsch. 
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constitution  in  the  year  88  B.C.  Sulla  had  restored  to  the  CHAP. 
comitia  centuriarta  all  the  legislative  functions  which  they  xxi. 
had  gradually  lost  since  the  Hortensian  laws  (287  B.C.),1  Restora- 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  democratic  comitia  tributa.2  comitia  of 
He  now,  as  dictator,  naturally  considered  it  one  of  his  ^nt^r-1res 
first  duties  to  confirm  this  measure,  as  it  was  one  of  the  ancient 
most  important  objects  in  his  whole  system  of  reform  to  pri 
restrict  the  encroachments  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
and  to  limit  the  power  of  the  democratic  comitia  tributa, 
their  special  domain.  In  what  form  Sulla  restored  the 
comitia  centuriata  to  their  constitutional  functions  we 
are  not  informed.  We  may  take  for  granted  that  he 
made  no  alterations  in  the  distribution  of  classes  and 
centuries,  in  the  order  of  voting  or  in  the  figures  of  the 
census,  but  left  the  constitution  of  the  comitia  such  as  he 
had  found  it,  i.e.  in  the  condition  which  they  had  gradually 
acquired  by  successive  reforms  in  the  course  of  many  ages 
since  their  supposed  establishment  by  Servius  Tullius.3 
Although  these  reforms  had  all  tended  to  soften  the 
rigidly  aristocratic  character  which  they  had  at  first 
possessed,  they  yet  had  always  retained  so  much  of  their 
original  forin  that  property,  age,  and  social  rank  con- 
tinued to  mark  distinct  gradations,  and  to  confer  a  higher 
or  lower  position  upon  the  individuals  composing  them. 
Compared  with  the  comitia  of  tribes,  in  which  there  was 
nothing  but  counting  of  heads,  the  comitia  of  centuries 
therefore  still  contained  a  considerable  aristocratic  ele- 
ment;  and  for  this  reason  Sulla  had  selected  them  as 
the  instrument  for  the  exercise  of  the  people's  right  of 
sovereignty.  The  election  of  the  highest  republican 
magistrates,  the  consuls  and  praetors,  had  always  belonged 
to  the  comitia  of  centuries,  and  was  of  course  still  to  be 
left  to  them  ;  but  Sulla  now  resolved  not  only  to  restore 
to  them  the  right  of  legislation  which  they  had  only  lost 
by  desuetude,  but  to  confine  this  right  to  them  by  depriv- 
ing plebiscites  of  it,  i.e.  by  withdrawing  it  from  the 
comitia  tributa  under  the  presidency  of  the  tribunes.  In 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  448.  2  Above,  p.  239.  3  Vol.  iv.  p.  17. 
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BOOK     doing  this  Sulla  made  a  prodigious  step  backwards,  for 
_!!L_   it  was  no  less  than  a  repeal  of  the  Hortensian  law  of  287 
B.C.,  a  law  which  had  been  in  undisputed  force  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years.1     It  is  surprising,  and  almost 
incredible,   that    a   sensible   practical   statesman  ^  should 
venture  to  attempt  so  rash  an  innovation.     But  in  point 
of  fact   the   basis   on  which  the   Hortensian   laws  were 
established  had  in  the  last  two  hundred  years  disappeared. 
They  were  enacted  at  a  time  when  patricians  and  plebeians 
formed  two  distinct  and  rival  sections  of  the  community, 
equal,  if  not  in  numbers,  yet  in  influence  and  power, 
had  a  distinct  and  practical  meaning  to  say,  in  the  words 
of  the  Hortensian  law,2  that  laws  enacted   by  the  ple- 
beians should  be  binding  on  the  whole  people,   i.e.   on 
patricians  as  well  as  plebeians.     But  now  the  patricians 
had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  political  class  ;  they  had  been 
absorbed  in  the  nobility,  which  contained  plebeian  as  well 
as  patrician  families.     The  few  patricians  that  remained 
could  not  give  to   the  comitia  of  centuries  a  peculiarly 
patrician    character,  distinct   from  that  of   the    comitia 
of  tribes,  from  which  patricians  were  excluded.    With  the 
exception  of  these  few  patricians,  the  two  kinds  of  comitia 
consisted  of  the  same  persons.     Nothing  was  essentially 
different  in  them  but  the  form  of  their  organization,  the 
mode  of  calling  them  together,  and  the  process  ol  voting. 
By  depriving  the  comitia  of  tribes  of  their  right  of  legisla- 
tion, Sulla  did  not  deprive  a  single  individual  of  it. 
only  sent  them  for  the  exercise  of  their  rights  into  another 
assembly.     And  this  other  assembly  was  not  one  that  had 
to  be  created  as  a  new  institution.     On  the  contrary  it 
had  never  ceased  to  exist  either  in  law  or  practice.     All 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  was  to  restore  a  right  which 
had  never  been  formally  abrogated,  and  to  abrogate  a 
right  which  had  survived  the  causes  that  had  called  it 

^  Livius  89"  TribunommplebispotestatemTninuitetomneiuslegumferen- 
darum  ademit.   Mommsen  (*.  Gesch.  ii.  356)  thinks  the  right  of  the  tribunes 
to  pass  laws  in  the  comitia  tributa  was  not  taken  from  them,  but  made  depen 
dent  on  the  previous  sanction  of  the  senate. 
2  Vol.  i.  p.  448,  n.  2. 
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into  existence.     Sulla  therefore  did  not  create  a  new  con-     CHAP, 
stitutional  law,  but  restored  one  that  was  old.1 

The  comitiu  of  centuries  were,  as  they  always  had  been,  Restora- 
the  assembly  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  Though  by  the 
divisions  based  on  a  property  qualification  the  great 
masses  of  proletarians  were  restricted  in  the  weight  of 
their  influence,  yet  the  comitia  contained  the  whole 
Eoman  people,  and  must  therefore  always  have  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  under  the  influence  of  popular  leaders. 
In  order  to  blunt  the  eftect  of  this  influence  Sulla,  passed 
a  law  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  constitutional  prac- 
tice which  required  that  no  popular  vote  should  be  taken 
without  the  previous  recommendation  of  a  senatus  con- 
sultum.  By  this  limitation  the  senate  was  re-established 
as  the  moving  power  in  the  state  organism,  and  the 
abuse  was  abolished  which  enabled  demagogues  to  dictate 
laws  under  the  pretext  of  carrying  out  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  people. 

Sulla  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  admission  of  Sulla's 
the  Italians  to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.     But  by  Jealous 
his  legislation   he  hoped   to   weaken   the   effect  of  this  S£rftt 
admission,    at   least  in   so   far   as  the   public   rights   of  franchise- 
citizens  were  concerned,  and  so  to  regulate  the  exercise 
of  the  people's  sovereign  rights,  that  it  should  not  be  in 
the  power  of  demagogues  to  use  them  rashly  and  reck- 
lessly for  revolutionary  purposes. 

3.   The  Senate.. 

Neither  the  genius  of  a   few  eminent  men  nor  the  Reasons 
collective  wisdom  of  the  people  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
growth  of  Rome  and  of  her  final  greatness  and  power 
On  the  contrary,  these  results  are  due  to  the  consummate 

1  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  deprived  by  Sulla 
of  the  right  of  passing  plebiscites,  though  Mommsen  expresses  his  opinion 
to  the  contrary  (Zeitschrift  fur  Alterthumswissensckaft,  1846,  p  105)  A 
different  question  is  whether  the  higher  magistrates  also  were  to  be  no  longer 
allowed  to  call  together  the  comitia  tributa,  aad  to  submit  rogations  to  them 
in  other  words,  whether  the  legislative  power  of  the  comitia  tributa  was  to  be 
entirely  abolished.  This  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case. 
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BOOK  policy  of  the  senate,  that  permanent  assemblage  of  men 
^_Y*I'_.  trained  by  long  experience  of  official  life  to  discover  and 
apply  sound  maxims  for  administering  and  governing  the 
state.  The  shocks  and  oscillations  which  the  republic 
had  experienced  since  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  had  been 
the  consequence  of  an  abandonment  of  the  ancient  order 
which  insured  the  predominance  of  the  senate  in  all  state 
affairs.  Impetuous  demagogues  had  recklessly  thrust 
aside  the  authority  of  the  senate,  which  rested  not  on 
law  but  on  constitutional  usage,  and  had  appealed  to  the 
sovereign  people  in  order  to  carry  their  revolutionary 
plans.  If  instead  of  adopting  this  process  they  had  been 
•able  or  willing  to  effect  a  reform  of  the  senate  itself ;  if 
•they  had  placed  this  political  body  on  a  broader  popular 
basis  by  breaking  through  the  barriers  of  the  ruling 
>nobility  and  opening  the  senate  for  admission  of  the  best 
men  from  the  number  of  the  old  citizens  and  the  Italian 
allies,  if  by  doing  this  they  had  put  an  end  to  the  flagrant 
rabuse  which  the  ruling  class  carried  on  with  the  mono- 
poly of  government,  it  might  have  been  possible  for  the 
.old  republican  constitution  to  draw  from  new  and  deeper 
roots  renewed  internal  vigour,  and  either  to  escape  or  to 
weather  the  storms  of  the  revolution  which  were  approach- 
ing. But  no  reform  of  the  kind  was  made.  We  have  no 
•evidence  to  show  that  the  democratic  leaders  ever  thought 
-of  the  possibility  of  an  expansion  of  the  senate  into  a 
body  commensurate  with  the  vastly  expanded  Roman 
people.  The  democrats  did  not  wish  to  transform  and 
improve  the  senate ;  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  hostile 
power,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  attack,  to  weaken,  or 
even  to  destroy,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unrestrained  power 
of  the  people.  They  had  implicit  faith  in  the  moral  supe- 
riority of  the  people  over  the  nobles,  and  in  their  ability 
to  direct  the  government  of  the  republic  with  wisdom  and 
without  selfishness ;  a  fatal  error  which  it  was  Sulla's 
undeniable  merit  to  combat.  He  saw  that  the  pretended 
government  of  the  people  was  nothing  else  than  the 
government  of  the  people's  leaders,  who,  to  secure  and 
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retain  the  popular  favour,  had  to  flatter  and  feed  their     CHAP. 

supporters  and  to  sacrifice  to  their  own  necessities  the-  . ^  _ , 

interest  and  the  resources  of  the  state.  Sulla  was  deter- 
mined therefore  to  re-establish  the  authority  o£  the  senate,, 
as  essential  for  that  form  of  government  which  he  con- 
sidered as  the  best  for  Rome.  He  never  designed  to  set 
up  an  arbitrary  monarchical  ruler,  whether  dictator  or 
tribune;  he  disdained  to  make  his  own  personal  power 
perpetual  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  republic,  but  he  was 
honestly  and  loyally  intent  on  restoring  the  pure  and 
genuine  constitution  of  republican  Rome.  To  obtain  this 
object  he  proposed  to  avail  himself  of  the -restoration  o£ 
-the  senate  and  the  enlargement  of  its  constitutional 
rights,  as  the  only  means  that  held  out  a  promise  of. 
success. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  raise  the  number  of  Kecon- 
senators  to  the  normal  standard.  In  the  course  of  the  i,ne  senate. 
civil  wars  the  senate  had  suffered  more  in  proportion  than 
any  other  class  of  the  community  by  the  vindictive  spirit 
of  hostile  parties.  It  was  now  much  reduced  in  numbers, 
even  if  it  be  true  that  in  the  year  88  B.C.  it  was  com- 
pleted to  its  usual  proportions  according  to  Sulla's  inten- 
tions.1 Sulla  now  proceeded  to  reconstitute  it,  and  he 
adopted  a  principle  totally  at  variance  with  the  usual 
manner  in  which  the  Roman  censors  used  to  draw  up 
their  senatorial  lists.  He  hit  upon  a  mode  of  selecting 
the  supreme  deliberative  assembly  which  shows  that  he  was 
a  statesman  of  real  genius,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
causes  some  surprise  that  he  did  not  go  one  step  further 
towards  the  discovery  of  the  modern  representative  prin- 
ciple. 

The  manner  in  which  hitherto  the  senate  was  recon-  Kepresen- 
stituted  every  five  years  by  the  censors  amounted  in  reality  Character 
to  a  process  of  co-optation.  The  censors,  who  were  always  of  the  Sul- 
among  the  oldest  members  of  the  senate,  were  so  identified  ^^ 
with  the  spirit  and  being  of  that  assembly,  in  which  they 
had  spent  their  whole  political  life;,  that  even  though:  they 

1  This  is,  however,  far  from  certain.     See  above,  p.  239.. 
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BOOK      apparently  had  full  power  to  act  011  their  own  responsi- 

_}.^ ,   bility  in    drawing  up  the  senatorial  lists,  they  took  in 

reality  the  sense  of  the  senate,  and  nominated  only  those 
men  of  whom  they  knew  that  they  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  majority.  A  certain  number  of  newly  elected  magis- 
trates had  a  legal  claim  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  senators 
at  each  successive  census.  These  men,  we  might  thus 
almost  say,  owed  their  senatorial  dignity  not  to  the  censorial 
nomination  but  to  popular  election,  and  the}^  might  vir- 
tually be  regarded  as  representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
senate,  which  itself  became  by  degrees  a  sort  of  represen- 
tative body.  Yet  the  principle  of  popular  election  as  the 
title  .to  a  place  in  the  senate  was  never  directly  admitted. 
Election  to  magisterial  office  conveyed  only  a  preliminary 
qualification  which  was  not  even  indispensable,  and  the 
.nomination  by  the  censors  alone  imparted  the  full  rights 
and  title.  Now  it  was  Sulla's  merit  to  develop  the  exist- 
ing imperfect  and  rudimentary  system  of  popular  election 
into  some  sort  of  representative  government.  He  was  not 
bound  to  deviate  in  his  reorganization  of  the  senate  from 
the  method  adopted  by  Q.  Fabius  Buteo  in  the  Hanni- 
balic  war.1  He  might,  by  virtue  of  the  full  powers 
entrusted  to  him  by  law,  have  selected  the  men  he  thought 
fittest  without  asking  anybody's  opinion.  But  he  adopted 
the  process  of  popular  election,  causing  every  Roman 
.tribe  to  designate  a  certain  number  of  persons  from  the 
order  x>f  knights.,  for  the  filling  up  of  the  vacancies  in  the 
senate.2  For  the  first  time  3  since  the  establishment  of 
the. republic  the  tribes  were  called  upon  to  elect  a  certain 
number  of  men  each,  not  for  the  discharge  of  functions 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  286. 

2  Livius.  89 :  Senatum  ex  equestri  ordine  supplevit.  Appian,  Sell.  Civ.  1,100 : 
avrrj  Se  Trj.fiuv\fj  5«i  ras  a-rd<reis  Kal  rows  TroAejUovs  ird/J.Trav  6\iyav8poi>(rr)  irpoffe- 
Ta£ei/  av.<f>l  TOVS  rpiatoaious  e/c  T<av  apiffTfav  tinrecov  Ta?s  (pvXais  aj/a8oi/y  -fyrityov 

TTfpl    ZKaffTOV. 

8  A  germ  for  the  principle  of  election  of  representatives  is  contained  in 
.the  lex  Plautia,  according  to  Asconius  ad  Cic.  p.  Cornel,  fr.  27:  Ex  ea  lege 
tribus  singulse  ex  suo  numero  quinos  denos  suffragio  creabant,  qui  eo  anno 
iudicarent.  Cornp.  also  vol.  iv.  p.  123,  n.  3. 
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within  each  tribe  like  ward  officers,  but  to  act  for  the     C^JP- 
whole  body  of  the  people  in  its  corporate  capacity.     Sulla   ^__! 
used  the  tribes  as  electoral  districts  for  the  nomination  of 
men  destined  to  represent  these  districts  in  a  body,  which 
owing  to  this  constitution  was  in  reality  a  body  represent- 
ing the  nation,  and  which  might  have  been  used  in  all 
matters  of  legislation  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  unwieldy 
mass  of  the  Eoman  citizens. 

But  the  ffreat  conception  of  Sulla's  genius  was  too  Defects  of 

,  .  -.  Sulla's 

novel  and  revolutionary  for  his  contemporaries  and  sue-  s.atesman- 
cessors.  Sulla  shared  the  fate  of  other  reformers  who  shiP- 
were  too  far  in  advance  of  their  time.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
mistake  of  Sulla,  as  in  modern  history  it  was  a  mistake  of 
Cromwell,  that  he  tried  to  anticipate  reforms  for  which 
his  age  was  not  yet  prepared.  It  is  the  task  of  a  states- 
man to  attempt  only  what  can  be  realised  ;  he  must  make 
concessions  to  ignorance  and  even  malice,  if  he  cannot 
avoid  it.  Yet  we  cannot  refuse  our  admiration,  or  at  least 
our  respect,  to  the  political  and  religious  reformer,  even 
though  he  should  come  before  his  time,  and  for  this 
reason  fails  in  his  endeavours. 

In  one  respect  Sulla  seems  to  have  been  unable  to 
rise  above  the  prejudices  of  the  Eoman  people  and  his 
own,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  make  it  a  rule  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  senators  should  be  selected  from  the 
Italians  who  had  lately  become  citizens.  Such  a  measure 
as  this  would  have  contributed  to  the  creation  of  an  en- 
larged and  invigorated  Roman  people,  it  would  have  poured 
new  blood  into  th«  veins  of  the  commonwealth,  and  it 
would  have  secured  to  the  state  some  compensation  for 
the  losses  which  the  terrible  civil  war  had  caused. 

The  precise  mode  in  which  the  election  of  the  sena-  Mode  of 
tors  was  to  be  effected  by  the  people  is  not  accurately  2?SL 
stated.     But  it  seems  probable  that  the  election  was  in-  tors. 
tended   not  to   take   place  in  the  comitia   of   centuries, 
although   these    comitia  like   those   of    the   tribes   were 
based  upon  the  thirty-five  tribes,  and  though  the  elec- 
tion  might  therefore   have  been  so  arranged  that  each 
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BOOK  tribe  should  elect  a  certain  number  of  senators.  The 
.  ^n-  .  comitia  of  centuries  were  specially  charged  with  the  elec- 
tion of  the  higher  magistrates  only,  not  of  the  lower. 
The  latter  were  elected  in  the  comitia  of  tribes,  and  it  is 
therefore  most  in  accordance  with  the  usual  course  and 
practice  to  suppose  that  the  senators,  who  naturally  ranked 
in  personal  dignity  with  the  lower  magistrates  rather  than 
the  higher,  were  also  elected  in  the  comitia  of  the  tribes. 
Perhaps  it  was  so  arranged  that  each  of  the  thirty-five 
tribes  was  made  to  elect  a  proportionate  number.1  Prac- 
tically the  comitia  of  tribes  continued  after  Sulla  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  electing  the  senate ;  for  as  the  number 
of  the  lower  magistrates  was  now  considerably  increased, 
and  as  these  magistrates  after  a  certain  time  all  entered 
the  senate  by  right  of  their  office,  and  in  fact  made  up  the 
senate,  the  new  constitutional  practice  amounted  to  this, 
that  the  senate  was  to  be  henceforth  always  constituted 
by  popular  election  in  the  comitia  of  tribes. 

4.  Magistrates  and  Priests. 

Lawsregu-  The  conservative  spirit  of  the  Sullanian  reform  is  no- 
latmgthe^  w^ere  m0re  apparent  than  in  the  new  organization  of  the 
consuls.  great  offices  of  state.  In  the  main,  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  old  republic  were  preserved  or  revived. 
Neither  Sulla  nor  any  other  Roman  statesman  ever  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  abolishing  or  in  any  way  altering  the 
annual  duration  of  office,  or  the  division  of  the  consulship 
between  two  colleagues.  We  might  perhaps  imagine  that 
a  single  chief  magistrate,  elected  for  four  or  five  years, 
might  have  appeared  to  a  man  like  Sulla  a  more  rational 
and  effective  form  of  the  executive  than  the  annually  chang- 
ing and  divided  consulate.  He  had  himself  experienced 
how  troublesome  and  obstructive  a  colleague  could  be, 
and  how  completely  the  short  duration  of  office  prevented 
a  man  at  the  head  of  aifairs  from  carrying  comprehensive 
measures  on  a  large  scale.  Nevertheless  he  allowed  the 
consulship  to  remain  the  supreme  republican  office  in  the 

1  Appian,  Sell.  Civ.  1,  1QO. 
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form  which  it  had  hitherto  retained.  His  innovations  CttAP. 
affected  only  matters  of  detail,  leaving  the  kernel  and  , 
character  of  the  old  office  untouched.  He  re-established 
the  strict  order  of  the  lex  Villia,  which  fixed  a  certain  age 
for  the  candidates  for  every  office,  from  the  qusestorship 
upwards  to  the  consulship.  He  also  re-enacted  the  law 
of  342  B.C.,  which  prescribed  that  ten  years  should  inter- 
vene before  the  same  man  should  be  a  second  time  elected 
to  the  consulship.  He  also  made  the  previous  discharge 
of  the  prsetorship  a  condition  compulsory  for  those  who 
wished  to  become  candidates  for  the  consulship.  The 
sedileship,  which  he  had  passed  over  himself,1  was  not  to 
be  in  future  a  necessary  step  in  the  official  career.2 

With  the  growth  of  the  Roman  republic,,  the  increase  increase  in 
of  the  number  of  provinces,  and  the  multiplicity  and  im- 
portance of  public  business,  especially  in  the  department 
of  justice,  the  number  of  annual  magistrates  had  not  kept 
pace.  Instead  of  increasing  their  number  the  senate,  as 
the  supreme  council  of  government,  had  been  content 
with  continuing  the  power  of  certain  magistrates  beyond 
their  year  of  office  under  the  form  of  proconsulships  and 
proprietorships,  and  with  employing  the  same  magistrate 
in  several  distinct  departments.  This  practice  was  in 
the  main  preserved  by  Sulla;  only  the  prodigious  growth 
of  the  republic  was  so  far  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
number  of  preetors  was  increased  to  eight,3  that  of  quaestors 
to  twenty.1 

In  distributing  the  public  business  among  the  various  Authority 
magistrates  Sulla  established  the  rule  that  consuls  and  jJJ^J^, 
•praetors  were  not  to  leave  Rome  or  Italy  during  their  year  all  magis- 
ot'  office,  but  to  discharge   in  it  judicial  or  other  civil 
functions,  and  that  after  the  first  year  they  should  be  sent 

1  Above,  p.  229. 

2  As  the  sediles  were  expected  to  amuse  the  people  with  public  games,  this 
office  was  practically  closed  to  all  but  men  of  great  wealth,  and  if  the  higher 
offices  had  been  accessible  only  to  those  who  had  passed  through  it,  they  too 
would  have  remained  a  monopoly  of  the  rich.     It  was  therefore  a  wise  mea- 
sure that  struck  out  the  sedileship  from  the  list  of  magistracies  essential  in  the 
career. 

8  Moinmsen,  Earn,.  Slaatsrecht,  ii.  1,  p.  182,  n.  2.      4  Tacit.  Annal  xi.  22. 
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BvnK  int°  the  Provinces  witn  military  commands.  Yet  lie 
— r- —  placed  all  decisions  with  reference  to  the  employment  of 
magistrates  in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  giving  thereby  to 
this  body  an  immense  power,  sufficient  to  make  every 
individual  magistrate  respect  and  dread  its  authority. 
The  senate  might  refuse  to  entrust  prorogued  and 
military  power  to  a  magistrate,  and  thus  it  kept  in  its 
hands  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  The  greatest 
danger  to  the  permanence  of  the  power  of  the  nobility,  and 
in  fact  to  the  republican  form  of  government,  lay  in  the 
provincial  commands,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Sulla  him- 
self, might  make  a  general  the  absolute  master  of  the 
state.  By  placing  these  military  commands  under  the 
control  of  the  senate,  Sulla  hoped  to  restrain  the  danger- 
ous ambition  of  men  entrusted  with  a  power  beyond  that 
which  could  be  accorded  to  any  servants  of  a  free  state. 
The  ;ediies  The  office  of  the  sediles,  plebeian  as  well  as  curule,  was 
left  unchanged  by  Sulla.  The  censorship  was  not  formally 
abolished,  but  it  seems  that  Sulla  intended  it  to  fall 
practically  into  disuse,  which  was  the  more  easy  as  the 
office  was  not  annual,  nor  strictly  periodical.  There  had 
been  frequent  irregularities  in  the  appointment  of  censors. 
It  had  been  often  delayed  for  temporary  considerations  of 
opportunity,  and  some  of  the  duties  of  the  office  had 
always  been  discharged  by  other  magistrates  during  the 
period  of  three  years  and  a  half  which  usually  elapsed 
between  the  close  of  one  census  and  the  election  of  new 
censors.  As  Sulla  had  transferred  the  election  of  senators 
to  the  tribes,  he  may  have  provided,  in  some  way  not  re- 
corded, for  the  renewal  of  the  list  of  knights  and  the 
revision  of  the  roll  of  citizens,  so  that  the  election  of 
censors  could  be  altogether  dispensed  with. 

The  sacerdotal  collegia  of  pontifices,  augurs,  and 
keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  were  enlarged,  probably  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  increase  their  dignity  and  to 
develop  the  functions  of  these  offices  in  proportion  as 
the  state  itself  had  grown.1  But  Sulla  abolished  the 

1  Livius,  89 
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innovation  of  the  democrats,  who  contrary  to  the  spirit     CHAR 
of  the  divine    law,  which  ought  to   have  regulated  the    . 
religious    institutions,    had    transferred    the    sacerdotal 
elections  to  the  people.     He  abolished  the  lex  Domitia  of 
the  year  103  B.C.,1  and  restored  the  right  of  co-optation  to 
the  priests.2 

All  these  changes  were  slight ;  but  there  was  one  R^£io? 
office  which  Sulla  had  marked  for  a  fundamental  reform.  Cllt'down 
This  was  the  tribuneship,  which  he  considered  not  without  JJ^J**? 
reason  the  principal  instrument  of  the  democrats  for  sub-  bunes. 
verting  the  long-established  rule  of  the  nobility.  The 
tribuneship  had  in  truth  become  obnoxious  and  injurious 
not  only  to  the  nobility,  but  to  the  peace,  order,  and 
security  of  the  state.  It  had  long  ceased  to  be  what  it 
was  originally  established  for,  and  what  it  had  been  for  a 
long  time.  No  longer  needed  for  the  legal  protection  of 
the  plebeians,  the  tribunes  had  joined  hand  in  hand  with 
the  nobility.  They  had  become  the  willing  tools  of  the 
senate.  With  their  aid  the  senate  had  controlled  the 
popular  assembly  and  conducted  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  republic.3  But  when  a  rupture  had  taken 
place  between  the  senate  and  the  tribunes,  under  Tiberius 
Gracchus  ;  when  the  tribunes  employed  their  influence  in 
the  comitia  of  the  tribes  no  longer  in  the  service  of  the 
senate  but  in  opposition  to  it ;  when  suddenly  they  beheld 
themselves  invested  with  a  power  which  made  them  the 
masters  of  legislation  and  government,  and  when  they  began 
to  terrorise  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  whole 
state  in  the  name  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  sovereign 
people,  no  alternative  remained  but  either  to  develop  the 
office  of  tribunes  to  its  natural  goal,  the  monarchy,  or  to 
limit  it  to  the  original  functions  for  which  it  was 
established,  the  legal  protection  of  the  people  from  the 
abuse  of  magisterial  power.  In  the  struggle  which  was 
produced  by  the  two  opposite  tendencies,  Sulla  remained 
victorious.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  avail  himself  of 
his  victory  for  cutting  down  and  curtailing  the  tribune- 
1  Above,  p.  120.  2  Dio  Cass.  xxxvii.  37.  3  Vol.  iv.  p.  169. 
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ship,  so  that  it  might  not  have  another  chance  of  tyranniz- 
ing over  the  nobility  and  preparing  the  way  for  absolute 
government. 

No  Eoman  statesman  could  conceive  the  idea  of  abo- 
lishing outright  an  office  which  had  been  for  so  many 
years  an  essential  part  in  the  republican  organism  ;  for 
it  was  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  political  practice  of 
the  Romans,  never  to  allow  any  old  institution,  even  after 
it  had  ceased  to  be  of  real  service,  to  drop  out  of  sight. 
Instead  of  simply  abolishing,  they  preferred  to  transform 
and  modify,  or  to  turn  what  was  old  and  worn  out  to 
new  uses.  A  modern  politician  in  Sulla's  place  would  have 
been  tempted  to  cut  down  the  tribuneship  to  the  root. 
Sulla  contented  himself  with  lopping  off  the  over-luxuriant 
branches  and  reducing  it  to  more  modest  dimensions,  so 
that,  without  losing  its  use  in  the  political  order,  it  might 
cease  to  be  a  disturbing  element.  The  reduction  of  the 
power  of  the  tribunes  was  an  essential  part  of  Sulla's 
policy  in  so  far  as  it  was  directed  to  limit  the  legislative 
functions  of  the  comitia  of  tribes.  These  comitia  were  the 
domain  in  which  the  tribunes  had  reigned  supreme  ;  they 
supplied  the  means  with  which  the  tribunes  had  carried 
their  measures.  The  limitation  of  the  one  implied  that  of 
the  other.  As  soon  as  the  comitia  of  tribes  were  no  longer 
all-powerful,  the  ground  was  taken  away  from  under  the 
feet  of  the  tribunes. 

How  far  Sulla  went  in  the  limitation  of  the  tribunician 
authority  we  cannot  tell  with  accuracy.  According  to 
Yelleius  L  he  left  the  tribunes  only  a  shadow  of  their  former 
rights.2  Cicero  3  praises  Sulla  for  having  taken  from  the 
tribunes  the  power  of  doing  harm  to  the  community, 
whilst  he  left  them  that  of  giving  their  aid  and  pro- 
tection. All  these  expressions  are  vague  and  general. 

1  Velleius,  ii.  30  :  Hoc  consulatu  Pompeius  tribunieiam  potestatem  resti- 
tuit,  cuius  Sulla  imaginem  sine  re  reliquerat. 

2  Appian,  Sell.    Civ.  1,  100: 


Se 


"iffa- 


3  Cicero,  De  Leg.  iii.  9,  22  :  Quamobrem  in  ista  quidem  re  vehementer 
f-'ullam  probo,  qtii  tribunis  plebis  sua  lege  iniurise  facienche  potestatem  ademerit, 
auxilii  ferendi  reliquerit. 
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Livy  l  on  the  other  hand  says,  with  more  precision,  that  CHAP. 
SulJa  took  from  the  tribunes  the  right  of  proposing  laws.2  v — ^_- 
This  right  was  the  most  important  of  all.  It  had  been 
the  means  with  which  the  Gracchi  and  their  successors 
had  unsettled  all  the  existing  political  and  economical  order 
of  the  state.  Being  deprived  of  this  right,  the  tribunes 
would  be  no  longer  dangerous.  They  were  at  the  same 
time  disqualified  from  terrorising  their  political  opponents 
by  criminal  prosecutions  before  the  popular  assembly.  It 
seems  that  they  even  forfeited  the  right  of  speaking  to 
the  people  assembled  in  contiones  or  public  meetings.3 
The  right  of  intercession  alone  cannot  have  been  with- 
drawn from  them,  as  without  it  they  would  have  had  no 
means  at  their  disposal  for  giving  effect  to  their  legal 
protection,  without  which  their  office  would  have  been 
an  empty  name.  They  must  have  preserved  the  right  of 
stopping  by  their  intercession  the  official  acts  of  the 
magistrates;  while  they  lost  that  of  arresting  decrees 
of  the  senate,  preventing  legal  decisions,  or  votes  of  the 
popular  assembly  whether  electoral  or  legislative,  and  the 
power  of  throwing  magistrates  into  prison  or  fining 
them.  Sulla  could  not  possibly  leave  these  formidable 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  tribunes ;  for  they  would  have 
enabled  them  in  a  short  time  to  regain  all  that  they  had 
lost.4  He  drew  certain  limits  for  the  exercise  of  the  tri- 
bunician  intercession,  and  imposed  heavy  penalties  on  any 
attempt  to  transgress  these  limits.5 

1  Livius,  89  :  Tribunorum  plebis  potestatem  minuit  et   omne   ius  legum. 
ferendarum  ademit. 

2  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Livy's  expression.     Yet 
Mommsen  (Rom.  Staatsrecht,  ii.  1,  287)  assumes  that  the  right  of  bringing  in 
laws  was  not  absolutely  taken  from  the  tribunes,  but  only  made  subject  to  the 
previous  approval  of  the  senate. 

3  Cicero,  p.  Cluentio,  40,  110. 

4  Caesar  (Bell.  Civ.  1,  5,  and  7)  asserts  that  Sulla  had  left  to  the  tribunes 
the  right  of  intercession  (intercessionem  liberam  reliquisse).     This  sweeping 
assertion  is  evidently  a  rhetorical  exaggeration  which  Caesar  made  to  justify 
his  own  proceedings.     Comp.  Becker,  Bom.  Alterth.  ii.  2,  289.     Mommsen  is  of 
opinion  that  Sulla,  though  he  perhaps  limited  the  tribunician  intercession,  left  it 
on  the  whole  untouched.     Horn.  Staatsrecht,  ii.  1,  p.  282,  n.  2;  p.  283,  n.  1. 

5  Cicero,  in  Verr.  1,  60,  155. 
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BOOK  A  still  heavier  blow  against  the  tribuneship  than  the 

limitation  of  its  functions  and  powers  was  dealt  by  the 
ru]e>  tnat  nobody  WBO  nad  discharged  that  office  should 
tribuniciau  be  capable  of  being  elected  to  the  higher  magistracies.1 
By  this  restriction  the  office  of  a  tribune  was  deprived 
of  almost  all  its  weight  and  dignity,  and  marked  as 
one  which  no  man  of  high  birth,  ability,  self-respect, 
and  ambition  would  condescend  to  discharge.  This 
invidious  rule  was  not  the  restoration  of  an  old  consti- 
tutional principle  or  practice,  but  an  innovation  which 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
and  the  habits  of  the  Eoman  people.  Since  the  disabili- 
ties of  the  old  plebeians  had  been  abolished,  it  had  been 
the  invariable  rule  that  no  Roman  citizen  should  be  de- 
barred from  aspiring  to  the  highest  offices  of  state.  The 
nobility,  it  is  true,  tried  to  reserve  for  themselves  exclusive 
possession  of  the  chief  magistracies  ;  they  jealously  tried 
to  keep  out  'new  men,'  but  they  never  attempted  to 
exclude  them  by  law,  and  so  the  meanest  peasant's  son 
who  served  in  the  legions  saw  no  legal  obstacle  before 
him  which,  could  have  barred  his  road  to  the  tribuneship 
and  the  consulship.  The  greater  a  man's  ability  the  less 
was  he  satisfied  with  remaining  for  ever  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  public  service.  It  was  therefore  a  shrewd 
design  of  Sulla  to  warn  off  every  man  of  public  spirit  and 
high  aspirations  from  an  office  which  would  for  ever  arrest 
him  in  his  career.  If  the  new  restriction  could  have  been 
maintained,  the  tribuneship  would  certainly  have  been 
sought  only  by  men  of  the  lowest  stamp,  and  it  would 
have  ceased  to  give  any  uneasiness  to  the  conservative 
statesmen  of  Sulla's  school. 

5.  The  Courts  of  Law. 

aboutnthen         The  contention  about  tne  selection  of  the  judges  for 
eomposi-      the  courts  of  law  had  never  ceased  from  the  time  when 


.  Gracchus  had  deprived  the  senators  of  the  office,  and 
law.  installed  the   knights   in  their   place.     Several    attempts 

1  Appiun,  Bell.  Civ.  I,  100. 
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had  been  made  to  restore  the  senators  to  their  old  func- 
tions,  or  to  establish  mixed  tribunals  consisting  of  senators 
and  knights,  or  even  to  select  the  judges  from  the  whole 
body  of  citizens.  These  attempts  had  either  failed  alto- 
gether or  had  only  produced  temporary  results,  so  that 
Cicero,  glancing  over  the  whole  period,  was  entitled  to  say 
that  from  the  time  of  C.  Gracchns  to  the  time  of  Sulla 
the  knights  had  been  in  possession  of  the  office  of  judges.1 

The  equestrian  courts  had  by  no  means  answered  the  Eestora- 
ends  of  justice.     On  the    contrary,  they  had  been  even  j^a! 
more  corrupt  than  those  which  they  superseded.     They  £jnt^ons 
had  moreover  widened  the  divisions  in  the  community,   senators. 
and  contributed  to  raise  the  equestrian  order  to  a  power- 
ful and  overbearing  position.     The  knights  soon  showed 
that   in   the  exercise   of  practically    irresponsible  power 
they  were  even  less  restrained  by  principles  of  moderation 
and  equity  than  the  old  nobility.     Sulla,  as  the  champion 
of  this  nobility,  hated  them  cordially,  for  he  could  not 
but  look  upon  them  as  the  worst  enemies  of  that  ancient 
order  of  things  which  the  democrats  had  overthrown,  and 
which  it  was  now  his  great  object  to  restore.     But  here, 
as  in  other  departments  of  his  constitutional  reorganiza- 
tion, he  had  to  deal  with  accomplished  facts,  which  with 
all  his  authority  he  could  not  ignore.     As  he  could  not 
exclude    from   the    Roman    franchise    the    thousands    of 
Italians  who  had  gained  admission  by  a  long  and  heroic 
struggle,  so  he  could  not  entirely  deprive  the  great  and 
influential  class  of  the  knights  from  the  political  privi- 
leges they  had  gained.     He  was  obliged  to  adopt  a  com- 
promise, however  much  it  might  go  against  his  feelings 
and  predilections.     This  was  the  reason  which  suggested 
the  wise  resolution  to  fill  up  the  senate  from  the  ranks  of 
the  knights.2     To  a  new  senate  thus   constituted  he  could 
safely  entrust  the  administration  of  justice,  and  he  hoped 
in  this  manner  to  close  the  obstinate  contention,  satisfy- 
ing the  reasonable  demands  of  both  parties,  and  securing 
a  better  administration  of  justice  by  the  control   which 
1  Above,  p.  118,  n.  1.  2  Above,  p.  406. 
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each  class  would  exercise  over  the  other.  By  the  con- 
tinual absorption  of  the  best  elements  of  the  equestrian 
order  into  the  senate  the  existing  rivalry  might  be  ex- 
pected to. disappear,  the  nobility  to  be  invigorated  and  re- 
newed, and  the  senate  to  become  more  and  more  fitted  for 
the  great  task  which  Sulla  destined  for  it,  of  resuming  the 
supreme  government  and  the  control  of  all  public  affairs. 

On  this  basis  Sulla  proceeded  to  complete  the  detail  of 
his  new  organization  of  the  judicature  by  developing  the 
system  which  had  of  late  gained  ground.  The  courts  of 
selected  judges  or  jurymen  had  more  and  more  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  judicial  assemblies  of  the  whole  people ;  being 
used  at  first  side  by  side  with  them,  then  exclusively  for  the 
trial  of  certain  classes  of  offences.  Sulla  now  increased  their 
number,  and  thus  established  a  regular  permanent  order 
for  criminal  procedure  destined  in  the  end  entirely  to 
supersede  the  rude  irregular  practice  of  the  original 
popular  tribunals,  which  had  long  been  proved  to  be 
incompatible  with  anything  like  judicial  calmness  and 
impartiality.  The  assemblies  of  the  people  for  judicial 
purposes  were  not  formally  abolished,  but  they  were  prac- 
tically set  aside  by  the  new  organization.  Sulla,  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  prsetors  to  eight,  was  enabled  to 
establish  several  permanent  courts  for  the  trial  of  public 
and  private  offences  of  different  kinds  under  the  con- 
trol of  six  of  them,  leaving  two  prsetors  for  the  trial  of 
civil  suits.  He  laid  down  minute  rules  for  the  procedure 
in  each  court,  and  for  the  first  time  regulated  the  criminal 
law  according  to  fixed  principles,  in  a  way  which  raised  it 
to  some  sort  of  equality  with  the  civil  law,  which  alone 
had  been  systematically  cultivated  since  the  time  of  the 
decemviral  legislation. 

Thus  Sulla  laid  a  new  foundation  in  the  department  of 
criminal  law  and  criminal  procedure  l  whereby  he  con- 

1  The  detail  of  the  criminal  legislation  of  Sulla  belongs  properly  not  to  a 
political  history  like  the  present,  but  to  a  special  history  of  the  Roman  law. 
Of  the  several  laws  the  best  known  are  the  lex  repetundarum,  lex  de  maiestate, 
lex  de  sicaiiis  et  veneficiis,  lex  de  falsis,  lex  de  peculatu,  lex  de  adulteriis  et 
pudicitia,  lex  de  iniuriis. 
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ferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  Eome.     Up  to  his  time   all     CHAP. 

criminal  procedure  in  Rome  was  at  the  mercy  of  momentary   > ,_-!_ x 

impulses  and  political  party  spirit.  The  guarantees  against 
injustice  which  lie  in  the  observation  of  strict  rules  were 
hardly  appreciated.  Sulla  was  not  able  at  'one  stroke 
to  substitute  a  new  system,  free  from  all  political  and 
social  non-legal  influences ;  but  he  did  at  least  lay  the 
foundation  of  such  a  system.  All  his  constitutional  changes 
were  more  or  less  modified,  if  not  entirely  abolished,  after 
his  death,  but  for  Eoman  criminal  law  his  legislation  con- 
tinued to  be  the  groundwork  as  long  as  the  Roman  empire 
itself  endured.1  This  fact  alone  suffices  to  place  Sulla 
among  the  greatest  statesmen  of  antiquity,  and  to  shield 
him  from  the  reproach  that  he  pursued  only  selfish  ends 
for  his  own  aggrandisement. 

Undue  importance,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  Sulla's 
remark,  was  attached  in  Rome  to  laws  which  with  the  JJJJ/  . 
object  of  improving  the  morals  of  the  people  were  directed 
against  the  extravagance  of  private  persons  in  their  mode 
of  living.  Sumptuary  laws  which  prescribed  the  dress  and 
ornaments  to  be  worn,  the  number  of  dishes  to  be  put  on 
the  table  on  common  days  and  on  days  of  festivity,  had 
been  enacted  over  and  over  again,  of  course  without  pro- 
ducing any  effect  either  directly  upon  the  economical 
position  or  indirectly  upon  the  morality  of  the  people. 
We  might  be  disposed  to  think  that  so  shrewd  an  observer 
as  Sulla  would  have  seen  the  futility  of  all  attempts  even 
to  enforce  such  laws,  without  taking  into  account  their 
total  inefficiency  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  virtue. 
Besides,  we  should  have  expected  that  he  would  have  felt 
hardly  qualified  to  enforce  morality,  as  his  own  private  life 
was  far  from  being  a  pattern  of  simplicity,  abstemious- 
ness, and  austerity.  Nevertheless  he  either  did  believe  or 
feigned  to  believe  in  their  efficacy,  and  included  new  sanc- 
tions of  them  in  his  legislation. 

Another  set  of  laws  which  regulated  the  responsibility 
of  the  magistrates  were  of  incomparably  greater  import- 

1  Comp.  Zachariae,  Sulla,  ii.  21. 
VOL.    V.  E  E 
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BOOK     ance  for  the  new  departure  which,  in    Sulla's  plan   the 
^tL_  republic  was  to  take  with  his  reform.     The  responsibility 
PrinciplT   of  the  magistrates  had  been  established  with  the  republic 
lability  itself.     It  was  in  fact  the  principle  upon  which  the  repub- 
of  magi-      li(jan  £orm  cf  government  was   based.     To  carry  it  into 
effect  the  term  of  office  had  been  limited  to  short  annual 
periods,  after  the  lapse  of  which  the  magistrates  might  be 
summoned  to  answer  for  their  official  acts.     During  the 
period  of  contention  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  had  several  times  availed  them- 
selves of  this  important  constitutional  guarantee  of  liberty 
by  indicting  ex-magistrates  before  the  popular  assembly.1 
At  a  later  period,  when  the  Roman  nobility  was  in  the 
secure  possession  of  power,  and  the  senate   as    supreme 
arbiter  of  all  political  acts  kept  fche  various  administrative 
officers  under  a  close  surveillance  and  control,  the  magi- 
strates could  scarcely  venture  to  go  beyond  their  powers. 
If  they  should  prove  refractory,  the  senate  generally  found 
means  by  advice  or  threats  to  make  them  submit  to  its 
authority.     It  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  nobility  to 
put  prominent  members  of  its  body  on  their  irial  before 
an  assembly  of  the  people.     No  law  existed  in  which  it 
was  distinctly  stated  which  official  acts  of  the  magistrates 
were  to  be  regarded  and  punished  as  violations  of  con- 
stitutional rights.     An  old  law  dating  from  the  time  of 
the  kings  which  was  directed  against  treason  (perduellio) 
seemed  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  liberty  of  the  Roman 
citizen  and  the  safety  of  the  republic ;  for  every  illegal  act 
of  a  magistrate,  like  every  breach  of  the  peace,  could  in 
case  of  necessity  be  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  and  the  perpetrator  could  be  prosecuted 
as  a  perduellis  or  public  enemy. 

Dangers  The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  placing  the  i  cts  of 

mvoivedin  mao.istrates  under  the  control  of  a  special  law  was  made 

tn.6  \jist  %  i  1  •  i     jxi™ 

powers  of     by  the  lex  Calpurnia  of  149   B.C.,  which  established 

nmgT        courts  for  punishing  extortion  in  the  provinces.2     This 

strates. 

1  It  is  very  curious  that  the  Latin  language,  which  is  very  poor  in  terms  o 
public  law,  has  no  perfect  equivalent  for  the  Greek  euflw/rj. 

2  Vol.  iv.  p.  132. 
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was  before  the  power  of  the  nobility  had  been  broken  by  CHAP, 
the  Gracchi,  and  at  a  time  when  they  could  still  curb  the  -_  ,  '_, 
ambition  of  any  individual  who  might  presume  to  defy  the 
law.  But  after  this  period,  when  the  senate  had  been 
stripped  of  much  of  its  power  and  of  more  of  its  prestige, 
when  the  magistrates  looked  less  upon  the  goodwill  of  the 
senate  and  more  upon  that  of  the  people,  it  became  more 
and  more  apparent  that  the  vast  powers  with  which  the 
magistrates  had  hitherto  been  trusted,  especially  in  the 
command  of  armies  and  the  government  of  provinces, 
might  be  used  to  subvert  that  equality  of  right,  arid  that 
regular  alternation  of  ruling  and  obeying,  which  was  the 
essence  of  the  republican  constitution. 

These  dangers  Sulla  laboured  to  avert  by  his  organi-  Sullanian 
zation  of  the  magistracies  and  the  provinces,  as  also  by  Restate. 
the  restoration  of  the  old  authority  of  the  senate.     His 
penal  laws,  though  they  contained  no  comprehensive  system 
of  magisterial  responsibility,  just  touched  this  important 
point.     It  was  especially  his  law  de  maiestate  which  was 
directed  to  place  the  magistrates  under  an  effective  public 
control. 

The  lex  de  maiestate  was  of  recent  origin.     It  dated  Eecent 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Marian  disturbances,  in  J°on°<?fUC~ 
the  year  103  B.C.,  when  Appuleius  Saturninus  was  tribune  this  law- 
for  the  first  time.    Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  year  92  B.C.,  enactecTby 
the  law  had  been  renewed  and  made  more  comprehensive  Slllla- 
by  the  lex  Yaria  of  the  tribune  Q.  Varius  Hybrida.1     In 
its  first  vague  and  elastic  form  the  law  could  be  applied  to 
every  illegal   act  by  which   the    commonweal   might   be 
thought  to  be  endangered.     Sulla  made  its  wording  more 
precise,  and  directed  its  provisions  more  distinctly  against 
the  dangers  to  which  the  republic  was  exposed  by  the 
military  power  of  the  magistrates.     It  had  of  late  become 
very  clear  from  the  proceedings  of  men  entrusted  with 
military  commands,  that  the  extensive  powers   which  it 
was  necessary  to  entrust  to  provincial  governors  supplied 
the  means  for  the  overthrow  of  the  republican  constitution. 

1  Above,  pp.  150,  188. 
E  E  2 
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BOOK      The  wilfulness,  obstinacy,  and  insubordination  of  Manlius 
_yn-    ,   Vulso,1  Popillius  Lgenas,2  of  C.  Junius,3  of  L.  Cassius,4  and 
many  commanders  in  the   Spanish  wars  had  been   most 
troublesome  to  the  government,  and  they  certainly  pointed 
out  from  what  side  the  danger  for  the  nobility  and  the  re- 
public might  come.     But  more  than  the  waywardness  of 
these  men,  the  example  of  Sulla  himself  had  shown  that  a 
man  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  devoted  army  might,  if  he 
chose,  defy  the  orders  of  the  senate  and  act  as  sole  master 
of  the  state.     Sulla  did  not  wish  his  example  to  become 
a,  precedent  for  others,  perhaps  less  loyal  to  the  repub- 
lican  institutions  than  himself.      His   law    de   maiestate 
imposed  a  penalty  on  the  provincial  governor  who  should 
not  leave   his   province  within  a  certain  limited  period 
after  the  arrival  of  his  successor ; 5  who  should  not  keep 
within  the  limits  of  his  province,  or  who  should  even  venture 
to  pass  beyond  it  with  an  army  ;   who  should  carry  on  war 
without  being   authorised  to   do   so  by  the  senate  and 
people,  -who  should  invade  the  territory  of  an  independent 
foreign  prince,  or  try  to  seduce  an  army  from  their  alle- 
giance to  the  legitimate  commander.6     The  law  most  pro- 
bably, like  all  general  laws  of  the  kind,  contained  a  great 
number  of  clauses  to  provide  for  every  possible  contin- 
gency.    But  though  we  do  not  know  them,  we  are  not  in 
.uncertainty  about  the  tenor  and  tendency  of  this  part  of 
Sulla's  legislation.     We  perceive  clearly  that  by  it  the 
victorious  party  leader  wished  to  erect  a  barrier  which 
•should  restrain  others  from  imitating  his  own  example 
and  from  making  themselves  masters  of  the  republic.  The 
law  was  well  contrived,  and  as  good  as  a  law  can  be.    But 
one  thing  was  wanting,  the  firm  purpose,  and  still  more 

1  Vol.  iii.  p.  163.  2  Vol.  iii.  p.  202. 

s  Liv.  XH.  7.  <  Vol.  iii.  p.  224. 

s  It   seems  as  if  this  and  other  clauses  had  been   suggested  by  Sulla's 

own  acts. 

6  Cicero,  Ad  Famtt.  iii.  6,  3  and  6  ;  in  Pison.  21,  50:  Exire  de  provincia, 
educere  exercitum,  bellum  sua  sponte  gerere,  in  regnum  iniussu  populi  ac 
senatus  accedere  ;  qu*  cum  plurimse  leges  veteres,  turn  lex  Cornelia  maiestatis, 
Julia  de  pecunis  repetundis  pianissimo  yetant. 
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the  firm  hand,  to  carry  it  effectually  into  execution.     No     CHAP, 
long  time  elapsed  after  Sulla's  death  before  the  republic    _1^,  '_« 
was  overwhelmed  by  those  very  dangers  which  Sulla  had- 
hoped  to  avert  by  his  legislation. 

On  the  whole  Sulla's  laborious  work  of  reorganization  General  in- 
contained  but  few  germs  likely  to  prosper  and  to  bear  gulia?  ° 
fruit  at  some  future  time.  It  was  a  restoration  on  the  legislation. 
grandest  scale,  an  attempt  to  revive  what  was  dead  and 
gone,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stint  the  growth  or  to 
uproot  institutions-  which  were  congenial  to  the  time  and 
season.  Such  an  attempt  was  doomed  to  fail,  the  more 
so  as  the  reformer  was  not  supported  by  able  coadjutors, 
and  as  the  party  on  which  he  relied  and  for  which  he 
worked  was  degenerate  and  unequal  to  its  task.1  Sulla's 
fundamental  ideas  were  correct.  The  republic  could  be 
preserved  only  if  the  senate  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  and  if  the  democratic  element,  the  masses  of 
the  Roman  people  assembled  in  the  comitia  and  guided  by 
the  tribunes,,  were  made  subordinate  to  a  select  assembly 
of  the  best  men.  But  the  historic  development  of  the 
Roman  state  was  tending  with  irresistible  force  towards 
the  establishment  of  monarchy.  The  senatorial  authority 
therefore,  which  stood  in  the  way,  was  the  object  of  attack 
on  the  part  of  all  who  aimed  at  the  establishment  of 
monarchical  power  for  themselves  or  others.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  well  understood  that  the  tribunician  power 
and  the  support  of  the  popular  assemblies  were  necessary 
for  attaining  the  same  object.  Thus  the  work  of  Sulla 
could  be  but  a  temporary  dam  to  keep  out  the  rising 
Hood  of  monarchical  despotism.  It  gave  way  as  soon  as 
the  man  who  had  raised  it  had  ceased  to  breathe. 

1  Drumann  (Gesch.  Boms,  ii.  p.  481)  says:  '  Sulla  ought  to  have  educated 
the  nobility.  Their  moral  regeneration  would  have  given  new  strength  to  the 
political  institutions.'  No  doubt  it  would.  Unfortunately  no  legislator  has 
ever  been  able  to  effect  a  '  moral  regeneration,'  and  it  is  rather  hard  upoa 
Sulla  to  blame  him  for  not  doing  what  it  is  impossible  for  laws  to  do. 
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THE    SECOND    WAR   WITH    MITHRIDATES.       83-82  B.C. 

WHEN  peace  had  been  concluded  with  Mithridates  in 
84  B.C.,  and  the  affairs  of  the  province  of  Asia  had  been 
settled,  Sulla  had  hastened  to  return  to  Greece  and  thence 
to  -cross  into  Italy. .  But  there  was  a  good  deal  still  to  be 
done  in  Asia  for  which  he  had  no  time.  He  had  there- 
fore left  his  subordinate  Lucius  Licinius  Murena  in  Asia 
with  the  two  legions  which  had  been  commanded  by  Fim- 
bria.  Murena  was  a  devoted  friend  of  Sulla ;  he  had  served 
under  him  in  Greece  and  had  shown  considerable  military 
abilities.  But  he  seems  not  to  have  been  fit  for  an  inde- 
pendent command  such  as  was  now  entrusted  to  him, 
and  the  troops  of  Fimbria,  mutinous  and  unruly  from  the 
beginning,  were  no  doubt  very  little  improved  by  the 
additions  which  they  must  have  received  from  time  to 
time  from  military  adventurers  in  Asia.  Sulla  on  leaving 
the  East  did  not  anticipate  that  Murena  would  have  any 
occasion  to  test  the  character  of  these  troops  in  any 
serious  warlike  action.  Hostilities  were  at  an  end,  and  a 
formal  peace  had  been  concluded.  No  new  attack  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  Mithridates ;  for  his  kingdom  was 
very  much  exhausted  by  the  disastrous  war  he  had  waged, 
and  in  some  parts  of  it  there  were  alarming  signs  of  dis- 
content and  danger  of  rebellion. 

Murena  therefore  might  safely  have  devoted  himself 
to  the  peaceful  task  of  completing  the  internal  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  province  of  Asia.  But  he  was  too  ambitious 
to  be  satisfied  with  such  unostentatious  labour.  He 
coveted  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  his  troops  longed 
for  license  and  plunder.  He  was  bent  therefore  on  find- 
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ins   a  pretext  for  a  new  war.      The    Sullanian   law   de     CHAP. 

•  T  l    £  AAll. 

maiestate  was   not   yet  passed,  which  made  it  penal  tor ,_-, 

generals  to  leave  their  province,  to  invade  adjoining 
territories,  to  pursue  a  policy  of  their  own  irrespective  of 
orders  from  home,  and  to  carry  on  war  on  their  own 
account.  All  this,  no  doubt,  Murena  thought  himself 
entitled  to  do  by  the  example  of  Sulla  himself.  He  had 
110  reason  to  fear  the  disapproval  of  the  authorities  at  home, 
for  during  the  civil  war  they  had  no  chance  of  occupying 
themselves  with  the  affairs,  of  a  distant  province.  He 
therefore  sought,  and  of  course  easily  found,  a  pretext  for 
renewing  the  war  with  Mithridates.1 

After    having    concluded    peace    with   the    Komans,  ^fxte™tion 
Mithridates  had  directed  his  attention  to  the  restoration  of  younger 
order  and  obedience  in  some  outlying  dependencies  of  his  f^^y 
kingdom.    It  seems  that  one  of  his  sons,  who  bore  his  own  his  father. 
name  of  Mithridates,  had  been  sent  by  him  to  govern  the 
land  of  the  Colchi,  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  Euxine, 
and  that  this  young  prince  was  so  popular  with  the  people 
of  that  country,  or  so  ambitious  of  independent  rule,  that 
the  king  recalled  him,  and,  as  we  hear  to  our  astonishment, 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.2     Our  authorities  do.  not 
give  us  sufficient  data  for  unravelling  the  complications 
of  intrigue  and  crime  which  led  to  such  a  catastrophe  in 
the  family  of  a  king  so  far  above  the  usual  run  of  Oriental 
despots.     We   cannot   decide   whether  the  brave  young 
prince,  who  seems  to  have  faithfully  served  his  father, 
all   at  once  turned  traitor,  or   whether  misfortune  had 
made  the  latter  suspicious  and  unjust. 

We  are  still  more  puzzled  by  the  sudden  change  in  the  Archelaus 
conduct   of    Mithridates    towards    his   old   and   trusted  fugfwkh 
servant  Archelaus,  who  had  deservedly  stood  so  high  in  Murena. 
his  confidence,  and  had  but  lately  negotiated  the  peace 
with  Sulla.     The  charge  which  was  brought  against  him 

1  Appian,  Mithrid.  64. 

2  The  similarity  pointed  out  above  (pp.  250,  252)  between  Mithridates  and 
Peter  the  Great  of  Kussia  is  borne  out  by  this  domestic  tragedy,  which  has  an 
analogy  in  the  execution  of  Peter's  son  Alexis. 
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BOOK  is  too  absurd  to  be  seriously  discussed.  It  is  said  lie  was 
^L  _,  suspected  of  treason  because  he  made  too  great  and  un- 
necessary concessions  to  Sulla  in  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Such  a  charge  might  perhaps  have  been  made,  if  Mithri- 
dates  had  wanted  a  pretext  for  renewing  the  war.  As  it 
was,  nothing  could  be  more  inconvenient  to  him  than  new 
complications  with  Eome  just  at  this  time,  when  he  had 
enough  to  do  with  reducing  the  Colchians  and  the  Bos- 
porians  to  obedience.  The  real  cause  of  the  disgrace 
of  Archelaus  is  therefore  unknown.  Perhaps  he  was  im- 
plicated in  the  alleged  treasonable  designs  of  the  king's 
son,  or  he  disapproved  of  the  king's  severity.  He  could 
of  course  expect  nothing  at  his  hands  but  the  same  fate, 
and  he  took  refuge  in  the  Eoman  province  with  Murena. 
Miscalcu-  The  pretext  for  war  which  Murena  was  looking  for,  he 

Mureiuf  ^Olin^  ^n  tne  preparations  which  Mithridates  was  making 
on  a  large  scale  for  an  expedition  against  the  revolted 
Bosporians.  He  affected  to  believe  that  they  were 
made  against  Eome,  and  he  complained  that  Mithridates 
had  not  restored  all  parts  of  Armenia  to  Ariobarzanes, 
the  Eoman  client  king.  Most  inconsistently  Murena  de- 
nounced this  as  a  breach  of  the  terms  of  peace,  whilst  he 
maintained  that  in  reality  no  peace  had  been  concluded, 
because  Sulla  and  Mithridates  had  not  drawn  up  the 
terms  in  writing.  But  inconsistencies  of  this  kind  seem 
not  to  have  troubled  Murena,  who  thought  he  had  power 
enough  at  his  disposal  to  prove  his  right  by  the  issue  of 
arms,  and  who  reckoned  besides  on  the  domestic  diffi- 
culties of  the  king.  In  both  respects  he  was  grievously 
mistaken.  The  Eimbrian  soldiers  may  have  been  keen 
and  experienced  plunderers,  and  no  doubt  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  line,  when  Murena  had  led  them  to 
Comana,  where  a  celebrated  old  temple  was  to  be  ran- 
sacked of  its  treasures ;  but  serious  military  operations 
against  an  able  opponent  could  not  be  ventured  upon  with 
such  troops.  Murena  accomplished  nothing  beyond  plun- 
dering and  devastating  four  hundred  townships. 

Mithridates,  it  is  clear,  had  expected  no  attack,  and 
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was  entirely  unprepared.     He  sent  messengers  to  Murena     CHAP. 
to  expostulate  on  account  of  the  breach   of   the   peace.   ^A— 
When  he  was  told  that  Murena  denied  the  conclusion  of  a  ^^  of 
formal  peace,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  and  presented  Mithri- 
his  complaints  before  the  senate,  and  at  the  same  time 
before  Sulla.     He  was  in  a  hazardous  dilemma,  as  he  did 
not  know  whether   Sulla  or  the  senate  represented  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  Roman  people.     The  two  were 
still  at  war  with  each  other,  and  it  depended  on  the  issue 
of  that  as  yet  undecided  war,  whether  the  decision  which 
Mithridates   might   receive  from  either  party  would  be 

finally  valid. 

The  first  answer  that  reached  Mithridates  seems  to  Reply  of 
have  come  from  the    senate.1      It   was   unfavourable   to  t 
Murena,  charging  him  to  acknowledge  the   peace   con- 
cluded, and  to  leave  Mithridates  unmolested.    But  besides 
this  open  answer  the  Roman  ambassadors  seem  to  have 
been  charged  with  a  second   and   a   secret   message   to 
Murena,  containing  instructions  in  pursuance  of  which  he 
continued  his  hostilities. 


Being  thus  driven  to  extremities,  Mithridates  prepared 

*  >: 


to  resist*  force  by  force.     He   sent   his   faithful    general  ^ithri- 
Gordius  against  Murena  on  the   river  Halys,    advanced  dates. 
immediateFy  afterwards  himself  with  a  considerable  army, 
attacked  Murena,  defeated  him  with  great  loss,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat  with  all  haste  into  Phrygia.     This 
rapid  and  briUiant  victory  quickly  changed  the  aspect  of 

i  Appian's  expressions  (Mithrid.  66)  are  not  sufficiently,  distinct  to  make 
this  quite  certain,  but  they  seem  best  to  agree  with  the  probability  expressed 
in  the  text.  Appian  fays  that  Mithridates  '  sent  to  Rome,  to  the  senate  and 
to  Sulla.'  Then  he  goes  on  to  relate  that  the  messenger  despatched  from  Rome 
to  Murena  in  Asia  did  not  bring  him.  a  formal  senatorial  resolution  (<J^ur/u»), 
but  a  verbal  message,  which  he  delivered  with  a  loud  voice,  so  that  many  heard 
it,  to  the  effect  that  the  '  senate'  ordered  him  to  leave  the  king  in  peace.  It 
seems  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  ambassadors  of  Mithridates  reached 
Rome  before  Sulla's  victory.  The  senate  referred  to  must  therefore  have  been 
that  in  which  the  Marian  party  were  uppermost,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
opposition  senate  in  Sulla's  camp  is  meant.  It  is  easily  understood  that 
Murena,  as  Sulla's  officer,  paid  no  attention  to  the  orders  of  a.  senate  which 
represented  the  opposite  party.  Later  on,  when  Sulla  despatched  Gabiuius  to 
him  with  orders  (ch.  67),  he  obeyed  immediately. 
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BOOK  affairs.  It  restored  the  shaken  authority  of  Mithridates 
^ — ^_  in  his  dominions ;  disaffection  was  punished,  the  revolt 
was  crushed.  Mithridates,  with  genuine  Oriental  pomp 
and  ostentation,  celebrated  his  victory  by  a  grand  national 
festival,  entertaining  his  troops  at  a  general  banquet,  and 
lighting  a  huge  fire  on  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain,  in 
which,  according  to  national  custom,1  milk,  honey,  wine, 
oil,  and  incense  were  burnt  as  a  thankoffering  to  the  gods, 
whilst  it  blazed  forth  his  victory  for  thousands  of  stadia 
round  about.  At  this  time  Aulus  Gabinius  arrived  in  Asia 
with  Sulla's  orders  to  Murena  to  break  off  hostilities,  and 
with  the  commission  to  act  as  mediator  between  Mithridates 
and  Ariobarzanes  of  Cappadocia.  If  a  proof  were  wanting 
of  the  peaceful  disposition  of  Mithridates,  and  of  Murena's 
groundless  charges  against  him,  it  is  furnished  by  the 
readiness  with  which  now  after  his  signal  victory  he 
acceded  to  Sulla's  request  and  concluded  peace.  One  of 
his  daughters,  only  four  years  of  age,  was  betrothed  to 
the  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  disputed  boundary  dis- 
tricts were  formally  ceded  to  Mithridates.  Murena  re- 
turned into  Italy,  and  had  the  face  to  ask  for  a  triumph, 
which  Sulla,  whether  from  weakness,  or  personal  friend- 
ship, or  political  considerations,2  had  not  the  firmness  to 
refuse;3 

1  Appian,  Mithrid.  65:  irarpica  V6fiy.  *  Compare  below,  p.  432,  n.  2. 

3  Cicero,  though  disposed  to  say  everything  he  could  in  favour  of  Murena, 

,     could  not  bring  himself  to  utter  more   than  the  faint  praise:  Mithridatem 

vehementissime  vigilantissimeque  .vexatum,  repressum  magna  ex  parte,  non 

cppressum  reliquit. 


^ 
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CHAPTEB    XXIII. 

LAST     TEARS      OF      SULLA. 

THE  great  victory  at  the  gates  of  Rome  had  decided  the     CHAP. 

civil  war  in  Sulla's  favour,  and  had  placed  in  his  hands   , I_L, 

the  means  for  carrying  out  his  constitutional  reform.    The  ^j^acy 
defeated   party   was    pursued    into   its   remotest   hiding-  after  the 
places.     Pomp<?ius  hunted  it  to  death  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  th\  ceol°line 
In  Spain  alone  the  fugitive  Marians  rallied  and  maintained  Gate. 
under  the  able  Sertorius  a  desperate  resistance,  the  end  of 
which  Sulla  did  not  live  to  see.     Even  in  Italy,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  few  strongly  fortified  towns  held  out  for  a  time, 
and  a  few  desperate  men  chose  war  to  the  death  rather 
than  submission.  But  these  isolated  instances  of  obstinacy 
signified    little   in   the    general   result,    and   in   no   way 
hindered  Sulla  in  his  work  of  reorganization. 

Fortune  had  crowned  all  his  undertakings,  not  only  Good  for- 
those  which  he  had  carefully  planned  and  systematically 
conducted,  but  also  the  unpremeditated  resolutions  taken 
in  pressing  danger  with  audacious  confidence  in  himself ; 
nay,  as  he  was  wont  to  say,  success  had  been  more 
brilliant  in  the  latter.  He  inclined  to  attribute  this 
success  to  the  favour  of  the  deity  rather  than  to  his  own 
merit,1  and  felt  a  pride  in  the  consciousness  of  being  the 
special  favourite  of  the  gods ;  especially  of  Venus  the 
victorious,  to  whom  in  conjunction  with  Mars  he  had 
dedicated  his  trophiee  after  the  battle  of  Chseronea.2 
When  the  news  was  brought  to  him  of  the  death  of  the 

1  Plutarch,  Sulla,  34  :  a.iro\oyi(rijkov  eV  e/cK^7j<na  ru>v  irpQctav  TTOIOV^VOS  OVK 
f  \dffffovi  (TTTouSf?  ras  €VTuxlas  TI  ras  avSpayaQias  Ka.rripiQfj.tiTO. 

2  Venus  had  the  game  of  chance  in  her  special  direction.     The  best  throw 
at  dice  was  called  from  her  iactus  venereus. 
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younger   Marius,   he   adopted   the   name   of   Felix   as   a 
'.   personal  surname,1  and  the  twins  born  to  him  by  Metella  he 
called  Faustus  and  Fausta  with  a  distinct  reference  to  his 
own  good  fortune.     In  letters  to  Greek  cities  and  in  the 
inscription  on  the  trophy  of  Chseronea  he  styled  himself 
Epaphroditos,  as  being  the  special  favourite  of  Aphrodite, 
goddess  of  fortune.2  This  superstitious  reliance  on  the  par- 
ticular favour  of  a  deity,  which  to  a  modern  observer  may 
appear  either  daring  arrogance  or  self-conceit,  was  deeply 
rooted  in  the  religious  feelings  of  antiquity,  whose  con- 
ceptions of  the  deity,  widely  differing  from  rational  mono- 
theism, seemed  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  bring  the  divine  beings  human  in  form  and 
passions  definitely  near  to  man.     The  ancients  required  no 
intermediate    agents,   no   tutelary   saints   or    protecting 
angels,  to  act  for  the  deity  in  behalf  of  them.     They  could 
out  of  the  infinite  number  of  gods  select  their  special 
patrons,  friends,  or  even  progenitors.     It  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  conscious  deception  of  others  or  of  themselves, 
when  Alexander  or  even  Scipio  declared  that  they  had 
direct  relations  with  certain  gods,  and  when  whole  nations, 
carried   away   by  admiration  for  such   men,  shared  this 
belief.     Why  should  not  a  king  or  hero,  who  after  his 
death  was  received  into  the  company  of   the  gods,  to  be 
worshipped  as  'divus,'  experience  during  his  mortal  life 
the  special  favour  of  the  gods  ? 

Nor  was  such  a  belief,  if  shared  by  the  people  at  large, 
without  a  practical  value.  It  often  helped  to  realise  the 
objects  which  the  favourites  of  a  god  had  in  view.  The 
soldiers  who  were  convinced  that  the  goddess  of  victory 
was  hovering  over  a  leader's  head  followed  his  standards 
with  a  blind  confidence,  and  were  thus  inspired  to  gain 
the  victory  which  they  thought  promised  by  a  god.3  The 

1  Velleius,  ii.  27,  5  :  De  quo  iuvene  (Mario)  quid  existimaverit  Sulla  in 
promptu  est;  occiso  enim  demum  eo  Felicis  nomen  assumpsit 

8  Plutarch,  Sulla,  34. 

3  Frontinus  does  not  believe  in  Sulla's  sincerity.  Stralegem.  i.  1 1 , 1 1 :  L.  Sulla, 
quo  paratiorem  militem  ad  pugnandum  haberet,  praedici  sibi  a  diis  futura 
simulavit.  Postremo  etiam  in  conspectu  exercitus,  priusquam  in  aciem  de- 
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knowledge  of  such,  practical  advantages  is  apt  tc  lead  to     CHAP, 
conscious  fraud,  and  has  no  doubt  often  led  to  it.     But  we   - — 
have  no  reason  to  accuse  Sulla  of  such  meanness.    He  was 
no  hypocrite.1    He  was  honestly  convinced  himself,  and  his 
conviction  was  naturally  imparted  to  his  soldiers. 

That  a  man  like  Sulla,  who  cared  little  for  the  applause  Vanity  of 
of  the  vulgar  and  the  opinion  of  the  world,  a  man  who   & 
had  undertaken  a  hard  struggle  not  for  the  sake  of  titles 
and   honours  but   for  the   triumph   of    a   cause    and   a 
principle,  should  nevertheless  condescend  to  accept  the 
usual  demonstrations  of  gratitude  and  the  signs  of  public 
approbation  which  had  so  often  been  lavished  on  unworthy 
men,  would  appear  strange,  and  could  hardly  be  under- 
stood, if  we  could  think  of  him  as  entirely  severed  from 
the  habits  and  prejudices  of  his  countrymen.     It  was  a 
Roman  weakness  in  such  a  great  man  that  he  looked  with  a 
jealous  eye  on  the  honours  of  Marius ;  that  he  suffered 
king  Bocchus  to  set  up  in  the  Roman  Capitol  a  piece  of 
statuary  destined  to  glorify  him  and  to  depreciate  the 
merit  of  his  rival ;    that  in  his  memoirs  he  extolled  and 
exaggerated  his  own  exploits  and  cast  a  slur  on  those  of 
others.    After  his  victory  he  even  allowed  a  gilt  equestrian 
statue  to  be  erected  to  himself  with  the  inscription  "To  the 
Imperator  Cornelius  Sulla,  the  Fortunate.'     If  he  could 
have  divested  himself  of  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  a 
Roman,  he  would  perhaps  in  refusing  such  paltry  signs 
of  approval  have  acted  like  the  haughty  emperor  Tiberius  ; 
but  like  Tiberius  he  would  have  been  misunderstood  and 
reviled  for  his    magnanimity.      As  far   as  the    light   of 
history  penetrates    into  the    beginnings  of    the    Roman 
republic,  we  can  see  that  self-glorification  was  the  chief 
aim  and  the  most  ardent  passion  of  the  Romans.     Their 
patriotism,  their  public  spirit,  nay  their  avarice,  their  am- 

scenderet.  signum  modicse  amplitudinis,  quod  Delphis  sustulerat,  orabat  pete- 
batque,  promissam  victoriam  maturaret. 

1  This  is  proved  by  Sulla's  memoirs,  in  -which  he  carefully  recorded  the 
prophecies  and  dreams  he  had  had  (Plutarch,  Sulla,  6,  17,  37),  and  even 
advised  Lucullus  to  pay  attention  to  dreams.  Plutarch,  Lucull.  23.  Comp. 
Drumaim,  Gesck.  Roms,  ii.  p.  503. 
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BOOK  bition,  and  their  sensuality,  all  their  virtues  and  all  their 
— ,~ — *  vices,  are  subordinate  to  vanity.  It  pervades  their  public 
and  private  life,  it  guides  their  actions  and  their  words  ; 
it  has  given  a  peculiar  stamp  to  their  public  buildings, 
their  laws,  their  coins,  their  monuments,  and  above  all  to 
their  annals.  It  was  vanity  which  converted  the  tri- 
umphal procession  from  a  demonstration  of  gratitude  to 
the  gods  into  a  glorification  of  individuals,  and  made  this 
great  national  ceremony  the  object  of  the  keenest  longing 
for  the  most  abject  as  for  the  noblest  of  Roman  citizens. 

Sulla,  too,  celebrated  his  triumph.  Even  if  he  had  not 
cared  for  it  himself,  he  owed  it  to  his  soldiers,  his  parti- 
sans, to  the  town  populace,  and  to  the  national  sentiment. 
The  victory  which  his  triumph  was  to  bring  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people  had  been  gained  over  foreign  as  well  as 
internal  enemies.  One  half  of  these  successes  was  left 
out  of  sight,  for  it  would  have  been  an  insult  to  the 
majesty  of  Rome  to  lead  Roman  citizens  as  prisoners  of 
war  in  chains  through  the  public  streets.1  It  sufficed  for 
the  indication  of  Sulla's  civic  merits  that  the  citizens 
restored  by  him  from  banishment  and  exile  accompanied 
his  triumphal  car  and  loudly  proclaimed  him  as  their 
saviour.2  In  every  other  respect  the  ceremony  bore  the 
character  of  a  triumph  over  the  foreign  king,  whose  down- 
fall was  equally  acceptable  to  every  Roman,  whether  of  one 
or  the  other  party.3 

Though  Sulla  forbore  to  celebrate  a  triumph  over  his 
founder  of  defeated  fellow- citizens,  he  did  not  scruple  to  order  the 
Eome.  annual  celebration  of  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  his 
crowning  victory  before  the  Colline  Gate,  to  consist  of 
chariot  races  and  a  military  procession  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Victoria.4  He  probably  looked  upon  that  battle 
as  one  fought  not  with  Romans  but  with  Rome's  most 

1  Valer.  Max.  ii.  8,  7 :  Quamvis  quis  prseclaras  res  maximeque  utiles  rei  pub- 
licae  civili  bello  gessisset,  Imperator  tamen  eo  nomine  appellatus  non  est,  nee 
ullae  supplicationes  decretae  sunt,  neque  aut  ovansaut  curru  triumphavit ;  quia 
ut  necessariae  istse,  ita  lugubres  semper  existimatae  victories  sunt,  utpote  non 
externo  sed  domestico  partse  cruore,  cet. 

2  Plutarch,  Sulla,  34.      3  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  101.       4  Velleius,  ii.  27,  6. 
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inveterate  enemies  the  Samnites.  He  also  enlarged  the  CHAP. 
1  pomoerium,'  the  sacred  boundary  line  of  the  city  which  vl — , — ! 
marked  the  extent  of  ground  within  which  the  auspices 
could  be  lawfully  taken.  This  solemn  enlargement  of  the 
capital  was  a  public  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
added  to  the  dominion  of  the  republic  in  Italy.  He  was 
thereby  formally  recognised  as  the  founder  of  a  new  Rome,1 
a  sort  of  second  Romulus,  whom  he  already  resembled  as 
lawgiver  and  as  founder  of  public  games.2  Independently 
of  the  annual  festival  Sulla  celebrated  his  victory  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  civil  strife  by  dedicating  to  Hercules  the 
tenth  part  of  his  property  (perhaps  we  ought  to  say  spoils) , 
and  by  feasting  the  whole  people  for  several  days  so  amply 
and  extravagantly  that,  as  is  reported,  on  the  evening  of 
every  day  the  remnants  of  unconsumed  victuals  were  in 
great  quantities  thrown  into  the  Tiber.3 

However,  with  all  his  extravagance  and  liberality  Sulla  Disuse  of 
did  not  forget  that  the  resources  of  the  state  had  certain  tomoTpro- 
limits.     He  felt  that  economy  must  be  practised,  and  that  viding 

.. .      cheap  corn 

without  a  well-regulated  system  of  receipts  and  expendi-  for  the 
ture  no  public  Order  could  be  preserved.  Nothing  had  so  Pe°Ple- 
much  disorganized  the  finances  of  the  state,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  demoralized  the  lower  classes,  as  the  gratui- 
tous or  all  but  gratuitous  distributions  of  corn  to  the  town 
population  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Sempro- 
nian  lex  frumentaria.  Such  laws  were  the  bait  by  which 
any  demagogue  might  secure  the  popular  suffrages  for 
revolutionary  measures.  During  the  troubles  of  the  civil 
wars  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  had 
been  too  much  in  request  for  the  most  urgent  necessities 
of  military  affairs  to  leave  any  surplus  for  feeding  the  idle 
populace.  The  distributions  of  corn  had  accordingly 

1  Seneca,  Dialog,  x.  13,  8 :  Sullam  ultimum  Eomanorum  pmtulisse  pomoe- 
rium, quod  nunquam  provincial!,  sed  Italico  agro  acquisito  proferre  moris  apud 
antiquos  fuit. 

2  The  comparison  between  him  and  "Romulus,  whether  suggested  or  desired 
by  Sulla,  was  certainly  made,  as  appears  from  Sallust  (Histor.  i.  41,  4,  Dietsch), 
where  Lepidus  is  made  to  speak  of  him  as  '  ssevus  iste  Eomulus.' 

8  Plutarch,  Sulla,  35. 
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BOOK      ceased,  and  Sulla,  who  looked  upon  them  with  disgust, 

v ^J — -    took  care  not  to  reintroduce  them.1 

Sulla's  j£  wag  no£  an  eagv  task  to  restore  order  in  the  finances. 

taxation.  The  war  had  consumed  all  that  the  leaders  could  lay  hold 
on  anywhere  of  money  or  money's  worth.  The  treasures 
of  the  temples,  no  doubt,  and  whatever  of  reserve  funds 
or  savings  was  left,  were  applied  to  the  needs  of  the 
moment  without  any  thought  of  the  future.  The  younger 
Marius,  before  shutting  himself  up  in  Prseneste,  had  the 
remnants  of  the  public  treasury  conveyed  into  that  safe 
place.  In  this  treasury  Sulla  found  after  his  victory  six 
thousand  pounds  of  silver  and  thirteen  thousand  pounds  of 
gold  left.  He  is  also  reported  to  have  exhibited  in  his 
triumph  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of 
silver  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  the  proceeds 
of  war  spoils  brought  from  Asia.2  But  what  did  such 
sums  signify  at  a  time  when  the  necessities  of  the  state 
were  extraordinarily  high  and  the  economic  resources  of 
the  people  reduced  and  paralysed  by  war?  Large  sums 
were,  it  is  true,  realised  by  the  sale  of  confiscated  estates. 
The  disputed  succession  to  the  Egyptian  throne  may  also 
have  proved  a  source  of  income  to  the  Roman  treasury, 

1  Sail.  Hist.  i.  41,  11. 

2  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii.  5.     It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  understand  how  Sulla 
during  his  Italian  campaign  could  manage  to  leave  this  money  untouched.     We 
should  think  he  would  have  employed  every  means  at  his  disposal  to  secure  a  vic- 
tory over  his  opponents,  rather  than  save  up  such  a  handsome  sum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  show  of  it  after  the  victory  gained.     Money  constituted  then 
as  now  the  sinews  of  war,  and  Sulla  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  whatever 
he  spent  during  the  war  was  not  lost  to  him,  provided  he  prevailed  in  the 
end.     The  statement  of  Pliny,  as  it  stands,  is  therefore  very  suspicious.     It 
had  indeed  long  been   customary   for  victorious  generals  to  exhibit  to  the 
gaping  populace  of  Rome  the  masses  of  gold  and  silver  gained  in  war.     And 
Sulla  must  have  wished  to  comply  with  this  custom.     Perhaps  if  he  had  spent 
the  Asiatic  spoils,  it   was   possible  for  him   to  replace  the  sum  from  other 
sources.  His  confiscations  after  the  war  must  have  yielded  large  sums.  Others 
may  have  been  supplied  by  Murena,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  made  a  predatory 
expedition  (p.  424),  and,  though  he  was  in  the  end  defeated  by  Mithridates, 
may  have  found  means  to  secure  his  booty  and  to  send  some  of  it  to  Sulla.    He 
celebrated  a  triumph  in  spite  of  his  failure  in  the  second  Mithridatic  war,  and 
Sulla   consented  to   this   ill-deserved   honour.     Perhaps  we   may   conjecture 
that  the  services  rendered  by  Murena  were  of  such  a  nature  that  Sulla  could 
not  refuse  his  consent. 
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for  Alexander  was  made  to  pay  for  being  made  king.1  CHAP. 
But  all  these  sources  of  income  were  accidental  and  tran-  ^5^_- 
sitory.  It  was  necessary  to  open  a  perpetual  supply  to 
satisfy  the  never-ceasing  wants  of  the  state.  The  simplest 
means  to  accomplish  this,  we  might  fancy,  would  have 
been  the  reimposition  of  a  direct  tax  on  Roman  citizens, 
such  as  had  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  republic, 
and  had  been  raised  whenever  it  was  necessary.  But 
this  tax  had  been  abolished  at  the  time  of  the  war  with 
Perseus,  and  it  seems  that  Sulla,  after  the  lapse  of 
eighty-five  years,  did  not  venture,  even  at  the  summit  of 
his  power,  to  re-establish  it  and  to  risk  all  the  popularity 
he  possessed.  It  had  become  an  approved  axiom  that 
Roman  citizens  should  not  be  taxed.  To  pay  taxes  was  the 
distinguishing  quality  of  subjects,  and  accordingly  the  sub- 
jects of  Rome  were  called  upon  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  government.  In  the  theory  of  Roman  public  law  the 
provinces  were  estates  (prsedia)  of  the  people,2  and  their 
produce  was  destined  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  Sulla  did 
not  feel  called  upon  to  question  this  principle  at  a  time 
when  he  had  struggled  so  hard  to  restore  the  old  supre- 
macy of  Rome.  He  therefore  imposed  fixed  taxes  on  the 
allied  and  subject  towns,  without  distinguishing  between 
such  as  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  Rome  by  right  of 
war  and  were  accordingly  tributary  by  generally  acknow- 
ledged law,  and  such  other  privileged  communities  as 
had  from  the  first  been  voluntary  allies  and  friends  of  the 
Roman  people  and  had  obtained  special  liberties  and  im- 
munity from  taxation  in  acknowledgment  of  essential 
services  rendered.3  The  number  of  these  latter  was 

1  Below,  p.  435.  2  Vol.  iv.  p.  198,  n.  1. 

3  An  illustration  of  the  supreme  contempt  shown  at  this  time  by  Rome  for 
chartered  rights  is  given  by  the  treatment  which  Messana  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  Pompeius.  The  people  of  Messana  had  in  past  times,  especially  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  rendered  the  most  valuable  services,  and  had  been  re- 
warded with  extensive  privileges  which  made  the  city  an  almost  independent 
republic  in  perpetual  alliance  with  Rome.  When  they  now  appealed  to  these 
charters,  Pompeius  exclaimed  impatiently:  'Do  you  mean  to  go  on  recitin^ 
laws  to  us  who  have  girdtd  on  the  sword?  '  Plutarch,  Pomp.  lu. 

VOL.    V.  P  P 
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everywhere  very  great,  and  they  were  no  doubt  on  the 
whole  in  a  comparatively  flourishing  condition,  and  able  to 
bear  taxation,  as  they  had  not  experienced  the  grinding 
tyranny  of  the  provincial  governors  and  collectors  of  the 
revenue.  Some  of  them  now  lost  their  common  land  or  the 
port-dues  which  had  been  secured  to  them  by  treaty.  Even 
allied  foreign  princes  were  constrained  to  make  payments 
which  in  reality  did  not  differ  from  tribute.1 

The  order  introduced  into  the  management  of  the 
finances  tended  indirectly  to  raise  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  which  had  grievously  suffered  by  the  reckless  ex- 
penditure consequent  upon  the  corn  distributions  of  C. 
Gracchus,  and  by  the  interference  of  the  tribunes  in  the 
disposal  of  the  public  revenue.  During  the  civil  wars  the 
senate  was  entirely  powerless  in  the  control  of  the  public 
money,  of  which  the  party  leaders  disposed  for  party 
purposes.  Sulla's  reform  restored  to  the  senate  an  old 
privilege  as  essential  to  the  upholding  of  its  dignity  as 
to  the  public  good. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  81-80  B.C.,  Sulla  devoted 
himself  to  his  task  with  unflagging  zeal  and  energy.  Not 
only  the  huge  work  of  a  comprehensive  constitutional 
reform  rested  on  his  shoulders,  but  in  addition  to  this 
the  government  of  a  vast  empire,  the  administration  of 
numerous  provinces,  the  diplomatic  relations  with  all  the 
independent  states  outside  the  Eoman  dominions.  The 
civil  troubles  in  Eome  had  during  their  long  duration  un- 
settled these  relations  in  more  than  one  direction.  But 
the  affairs  of  Asia  were  especially  unsatisfactory  and  com- 
plicated. Mithridates  was  defeated  and  humbled,  but  by 
no  means  crushed.  The  potentates  of  Armenia,  Cappadocia, 


Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  102  :  e6vn  rt  yap  irdt/ra 
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Xi^vtav  Kara  ffwdKas  <r<j>i<ri  Se8o/xeW  a^ypovrro.  According  to  a  passage  in 
Plutarch  (Sullce  et  Lysandri,  syncr.  3),  Sulla  actually  sold  immunities  for 
money.  Whether  this  was  one  during  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  war.  or 
at  the  time  when  he  leisurely  introduced  his  new  principles  of  administration, 
wo  are  not  informed. 
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Bithynia,   a   great  number  of   smaller  chiefs   and  hide-     CHAP. 

pendent  or  half-independent  tribes,  nay  the  king  of  the    J_" _., L, 

Parthians  himself,  had  long  been  drawn  within  the  sphere 
of  the  political  influence  of  Rome,  and  the  interests, 
plans,  alliances,  and  jealousies  of  all  these  states  were- 
watched  by  her  statesmen  and  guided  in  conformity  with 
her  requirements.  Egypt  also,  which  was  fast  drifting 
into  anarchy,  where  the  degenerate  princes  of  the 
Ptolemsean  house  were  employing  treachery  and  murder 
to  hasten  their  own  downfall,  prepared  for  the  politicians 
of  Rome  a  new  and  most  difficult  problem.  They  had  to 
decide  what  was  to  be  done  with  this  .magnificent  country, 
which  seemed  unable  to  maintain  its  independence  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  which,  if  it  were  reduced;  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  Roman  province,  bade  fair  to  become  the  means 
by  which  a  man  ambitious  of  despotic  power  might  threaten 
the  continuance  of  republican  government  in  Rome. 

At  that  time  there  was  residing  at  Rome  a  prince  of  Affairs  of 
the  royal  house  of  the  Ptolernsoi,  called  Alexander,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Egypt  by  his  uncle  Ptolemaeus  Soter 
II.,  surnamed  Lathyrus,  and  had  placed  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  Romans  with  the*  hope  of  being  placed 
by  them  on  the  Egyptian  throne.  Lathyrus  had  now  been 
dead  a  few  years,  and  the  government  was  in  the  hands- 
of  his  mother  Cleopatra.  The  only  surviving  heirs  to 
the  throne  were  Berenice,  a  daughter  of  the  deceased 
Lathyrus,  and  the  prince  Alexander  living  in, Rome.  To 
settle  the  contested  succession  it  was  resolved  in  Rome,, 
with  Sulla's  sanction,  that  Alexander  should  marry  his 
cousin  and  be  declared  the  rightful  heir  to  the  kingdom. 
He  was  permitted  to  return  to  Egypt,,  but  probably  not 
before  he  had  agreed  to  certain  terms,  and  undertaken 
formal  pledges,  especially  with  reference  to  pecuniary 
acknowledgments,  for  the  patronage  he  had  received. 
The  marriage  took  place ;  but  a  few  days  after  its-  celebra- 
tion the  young  king  murdered  his  wife.  New  disputes 
broke  out,  and  Alexander  was  slain  in  a  street  fight  in 
Alexandria.  Thus  the  hopes  which  Sulla  may  have 
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entertained  from  the  reign  of  the  Koman  client  were  dis- 
appointed.1    Yet  he  secured  the  possession  of  a  treasure 
which  the  late  king  had  deposited  in  Tyre,  and,  as  was 
alle-ed  by  the  Romans,  formally  left  to  them  in  his  will.2 
In  the  year  81  B.C.,  when  a  part  of  Sulla's  labours  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  republic  was  finished,  and  he 
was  preparing  to  lay  down  his  exceptional  powers  to  make 
way  for  the  -regular  consular   government,  an   incident 
occurred  which  showed  how  free  in  his  political  acts  and 
in  the  discharge  of   his  duties  Sulla  was  from  all  con- 
siderations of  friendship  and  personal  obligations. 
of  his  most  deserving  officers,  Q.  Lucretius  Ofella,  formerly 
an  adherent  of  the  Marian  party,3  had  been  entrusted  by 
him  with  the  siege  of  Prseneste,  in  which  post  he  had 
shown  ability  and  firmness.     When  the  town  surrendered 
'he  had  sent  to  Sulla  the  head  of  the  younger  Marius  as 
a  sign  and  trophy  of  victory.4     Ofella  seems  to  have  been 
elated  with  his  success,  and  to  have  thought  that 
services  were  indispensable.     Perhaps  he  was  fired  by  the 
example  of  young  Pompeius  to  give  reins  to  his  ambiti 
To  a  certain  extent  he  had  been  encouraged  to  this  by 
-Sulla  himself,  who  had  given  him  a  most  important  com- 
mand when  he  was  only  a  simple  knight. 
presumption  now  with  one  bound  to  leap  into  the  highest 
republican  office,  and  gave  in  his  name  as   candidate  for 
-the  consulship  at  the  ensuing  elections,  without  having 
first  served  as  prsetor  or  even  as  qusestor.     It  is  probabl 
that   Sulla's  law  regulating  the   order  in  which  the  re- 
publican offices  should  be  held  in  succession  was  already 
passed  *     Sulla  accordingly  tried  to  dissuade  Ofella  from 
actin-  in  direct  opposition  to  his  will.      Ofella    proved 
obstinate,  fancying  that  Sulla  would  be  weak  enough  to 
allow  an  exception  in  his  favour.     He  seems  to  have  had 
some  following,  and  there  were  no  doubt  people  enough 

i   Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  102  :   ^irf<r«  Xf»W«*»6«r0ai  ™\Xa  e'/c  0a<riXei'as  TTO\V- 


°Ap  Pian   Bell   Civ  i.  102.     This  is  another  of  those  transparent  lies  about 
alleged  testaments  intended  to  cover  an  act  of  open  robbery,  vol  iv.  p.  A 

t  Velleius,  ii.  27,  6.  -  Appian,  Sell.  Civ.  1,  94.  •  Above,  p.  409. 
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in  Rome  who  would  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  for     CHAP, 
spitin^  Sulla.     The  canvassing  proceeded,  in  defiance 
Sulla's  warning  and  even  before  his  face,  when  one  day. 
he  had  taken  his  seat  in  his  chair  of  office  under  the 
portico  of  the  temple  of  Castor  in  the  Roman  forum.  This 
was  too  much  to  be  borne.     Sulla  was  of  a.  choleric  tem- 
perament and  liable  to  sudden  bursts  of  passion,,  which 
occasionally  suffused  his  pale  face  with  purple,  and  made 
his  keen  blue  eyes  sparkle.'     He  sent  one  of  ^body- 
guard, the  centurion  Bellienus,  with  the  order  forthwit 
in  the  open  forum  to  cut  down  the  insolent  Ofella.     Since 
the   days   of   Cincinnati2   no  such  deed  had  been  at- 
tempted     The  people  called  out  for  revenge,  seized  Bel, 
lienus,  and,  dragging  him  before  the  tribunal  of  the  dic- 
tator, insisted  that  he  should  be  tried  and  punished  for  the 
murder,  of  which  they  as  yet  did  not  know  the  real  author 
Sulla  haughtily  bade  the  crowd  be  silent,  declaring  that  it 
was  himself  who  had  ordered  the  act,  and  that  Olel  a  had 
deserved  to  suffer  death.     On  this  occasion  he  told  the 
noble  Quirites  who  stormed  and  howled  about  his  seat,  the 
apologue  of  the  countryman  who  whilst  engaged  in  plough- 
in^  was  troubled  with  vermin  infesting  his  shirt,  where- 
up°on  he  twice  took  it  off  and  cleaned  it  as  well  as;he 
could    but  when  the  vermin  still  continued  to  annoy  him, 
he  finallv  cast  his  shirt  into  the   fire  and  burnt  it   to 
destroy  the  vermin.     It  was  not  difficult  for  the  Romans 
to  understand  this  warning.     Salla  had  twice  taken  Rome 
with  force  of  arms  and  cleansed  it  of  his  enemies, 
patience  were  exhausted  by  a  third  insurrection  against 
tew  and  order,  he  might  bethink  himself  of  a  radical 
remedy  which  would  make  all  resistance  for  the  future 
impossible.3 


Plutarch,  S»lla,  2  :  r 

x,*^  *^ 

Owa  rpaX«  ««>  ""P^^' 

Quidam   nunquam   mag,s  quam  cum  erufcuerint,  timend,  sunt Sulla. 

tune  erat  violentissimus,  cum  feciem  eius  sanguis  mvaserat. 
•  Appian!&«.-Ctt..  1,  101.     Lm  89.     Plutarch,  Sulla,  33. 
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BOOK  The  unrelenting  severity  with  which   Sulla  punished 

'        the  audacity  of  Ofella  appears  almost  as  an  act  of  caprice 


anc*  Passi°n>  if  we  compare  it  with  the  indulgence,  or  rather 
to  Pom-  weakness,  exhibited  "in  his  treatment  of  Pompeius,  a  man 
from  whose  self-complacent  arrogance  lie  might  have 
expected  serious  trouble  and  danger  to  his  institutions. 
Pompeius  had  been  flattered,  'fondled,  and  exalted  by  him 
far  beyond  his  deserts  ;  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  most 
important  military  commissions  even  before  he  had  been 
duly  elected  to  any  of  the  regular  magistracies  ;  he  had, 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  -theatrical  tricks,  succeeded  in  over- 
coming Sulla's  objection  to  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome 
after  his  African  campaign.1  It  is  reported  that  on  this 
occasion  he  ventured  on  the  arrogant  expression  that  men 
naturally  turned  from  the  setting  to  the  arising  sun.  On 
hearing  this  bragging  Sulla  is  reported  merely  to  have 
said  'Then  let  him  triumph,'  and  patiently  to  have  yielded 
to  the  young  man's  arrogance.  Nay,  it  is  added  that  he 
nourished  his  conceit  "by  advancing  to  meet  him  on  his 
approach,  and  formally  saluting  him  as  Pompeius  (  the 
Great.'  2  If  these  stories  are  to  -be  trusted,  Sulla  would 
appear  to  have  'been  wanting  in  firmness,  character,  and 
consistency  ;  it  would  seem  that  personal  predilections 
and  caprice  weighed  more  with  him  than  the  conviction 
of  what  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  state.  In 
fact  Sulla  would  appear  in  a  different  light  from  that  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  shown  Himself.  It  may  be  that 
Sulla's  character  underwent  a  change  towards  the.  end  of 
his  life  ;  but  we  cannot  repress  the  suspicion  that  much 
in  the  reports  about  Pompeius  is  untrustworthy,  and  that  in 
order  'to  heighten  his  importance  some  facts  and  circum- 
stances are  suppressed  which  would  explain  and  justify 
Sulla's  apparent  weakness. 

Sulla's  re-          If    Sulla    displayed    occasionally    some    indifference 

of  the  die-    with  regard  to  untoward  events,  we  should  not  be  very 

tatorship.     much    surprised.     He    was    a   votary    of   fortune,    which 

hitherto   had    always    favoured    him   even   in   the    most 

1  Above,  p.  370.  ?  Plutarch,  Sulla,  Pomp.  13,  14. 
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doubtful  and  adventurous  enterprises.  Why  should  lie  CHAP, 
continue  in  all  emergencies  to  exert  his  own  personal 
authority  for  directing  the  course  of  events,  for  rewarding 
or  punishing,  now  that  he  had  given  the  republic  a  coi 
stitution  which  was  so  organized  that  it  did  not  require 
continual  supervision  and  help  from  its  author,  but  was 
intended  to  work  independently?  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  80  B.C.,  in  which  year  he  had,  besides  the  dictator- 
ship, filled  the  office  of  consul,  he  declined  re-election  for 
the  latter  office,  and  then  proceeded  to  take  that  step 
which  took  his  contemporaries  by  surprise  and  has  so 
much  puzzled  succeeding  ages.1  He  voluntarily  laid  down 
the  dictatorship,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  h>m  for 
an  unlimited  period,  and  passed  from  the  possession  of 
uncontrolled  power  to  the  position  of  a  private  citizen. 
In  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  people  he  dismissed  his 
lictors,  and  professed  his  readiness  to  answer  for  every- 
thing that  he  had  done  as  dictator.2  Shortly  after  this  he 
left  Rome,  and  retired  to  his  country  house  between  Cumee 
and  Puteoli  in  Campania.3 

Sulla's  abdication,  after  all,  was  neither  an  act  of  folly  b^ 
nor  a  proof  of    superhuman    magnanimity.  3  act. 

he   had  many  enemies,  who  only  feared  him  as  long  as 


Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  1,  133  :  rV  ^7<^"  *PX*» 


avrov 


roTs      ^os  K.TA.  Drumann  (Gesclichte  Bom,  ii.  p.  495)  says 
Sulla's   abdication    has   remained   an   inexplicable  event  and  a  mystery  f, 


Appian   (Bell.    Civ.    1,    104)  relates  on  this   occasion  one   of  his  silly 
anecdotes.     When  the  crowd  stood  gaping  with  astonishment,  unable  to  com, 
prebend  the   dictators   magnanimous   resolution,  a  young  fellow  (py** 
stepped  forward,  heaped  invectives  on  him,  and,  following  him  on  Ins  way 
home,  never  ceased  reviling  him  until  he  entered  his  house.    _  Sulla  bore  all  th 
with  equanimity,  and  at  last  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  impudence  of  th, 
fellow  would  probably  prevent  any  future  ruler  in  a  similar  positi 
following  his  example.  , 

3  Puteoli,   formerly  called  Diceearchia,  was  the   port  of  Cumse.     Sulla 
villa  lay  between  the  two  towns,  so  that  Appian  speaks  of  it  as  situated  near 
Cum*,  the  other  writers  as  near  Dicoarcbia  or  Puteoli,  all  referring  tc 
same  locality. 
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BOOK  he  possessed  the  power  to  keep  them  in  awe.  In  every 
>  part  of  Italy  there  must  have  been  many  who  directly 
or  indirectly  had  been  ruined  by  him.  His  hands  were 
red  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of  slaughtered  men,  and 
he  had  not  a  single  devoted  friend,  no  enthusiastic  band 
of  adherents,  no  firmly  organized  party  at  his  back.  Yet 
he  could  venture  without  incurring  serious  risk  to  lay 
down  the  authority  which  shielded  him  from  assault. 
Surely  it  was  not  confidence  in  the  gratitude  of  the  people, 
it  was  much  rather  contempt  of  its  impotent  displeasure, 
that  animated  him.  He  knew  what  was  the  terror  of  his 
mere  name.  But  apart  from  that,  he  felt  that  he  could 
eventually  rely  on  the  swords  of  the  veterans,  settled  all 
over  Italy,  on  the  slaves  whom  he  had  enfranchised,  or 
the  owners  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  proscribed. 
He  knew  that  in  case  of  need  thousands  would  flock  to 
his  standard,  and  in  any  new  passage  of  arms  with  his 
enemies  he  confided  in  his  genius  and  in  the  continued 
favour  of  that  goddess  Fortuna  who  had  hitherto  so 
signally  befriended  him. 
Probable  The  extraordinary  step  that  Sulla  took  in  resigning- 

motives  oi     i  .  -.         .  o         & 

Sulla.  hls  power  and  returning  into  private  life  would  seem  to 
have  been  prompted  by  extraordinary  motives.  At  first 
sight  it  might  appear  that  he  yielded  to  a  fit  of  misan- 
thropy, that  he  was  disgusted  with  the  vanity  of  the  poli- 
tical turmoil  that  surrounded  him,  and  that,  having  tasted 
the  sweets  of  absolute  power  to  satiety,  he  felt  them  pall 
upon  his  senses.  It  has  often  happened  that  men  in  a 
position  which  enabled  them  to  appreciate  all  the  mean- 
ness and  hypocrisy  of  men  have  given  up  in  despair  the 
hope  of  doing  any  good,  and  have  retired  from  their 
labours  with  a  settled  scorn  and  contempt  for  mankind. 
But  Sulla  was  not  a  man  of  this  temper.  He  did  not 
despair  of  amending  the  condition  of  his  country.  The 
energy  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  re- 
modelling the  constitution,  the  interest  he  continued  to 
show  in  public  affairs  even  after  he  had  retired  from 
official  life,  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  by  no  means 
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a  pessimist,  and  that,  when  he  gave  up  his  power,  it  was  CHAP, 
not  from  a  conviction  that  all  that  he  had  done  had  been  . .-  \  ' , 
done  in  vain,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  persevere  in  a 
fruitless  and  hopeless  task.  Nor  was  it  a  collapse  of 
physical  or  mental  powers  that  compelled  Sulla  to  seek 
health  and  repose  in  a  private  station.  It  is  true  he  had 
almost  reached  the  age  of  sixty,  and  he  had  never  spared 
his  body  either  in  the  hardships  and  privations  of  war  or 
in  the  excess  of  physical  indulgences  to  which  from  early 
youth  he  had  been  addicted.  Nevertheless  he  enjoyed  on 
the  whole  such  excellent  health  that  body  and  mind  were 
still  vigorous.  His  labours  during  the  last  few  years  suffi- 
ciently show  that  he  was  still  far  removed  from  the 
debility  of  old  age. 

On  the  other  hand  we  cannot  assent  to  the  opinion  Untenable 
that  Sulla  was  determined  by  the  desire  <  once  more  freely  ^counting 
to   enjoy   the   pleasures   of  life.'     This   opinion,  though  |J£his^b- 
uttered  on  high  authority,1  is  not  only  without  any  founda- 
tion, but  altogether  senseless.     It  seems  to  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  a  man  engaged  in  absorbing  business,  a 
statesman  for  instance,  or  a  king,  is  debarred  by  his  posi- 
tion  from    indulging   in    the    pleasures   thus    indicated. 
History  shows  that  such  an  assumption  is  unwarranted. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  examples  of  illustrious  statesmen 
and  warriors,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  who  in  the  full 
swing  and  excitement  of  public  life  found  ample  leisure  for 
any  enjoyment  to  which  they  were  addicted.     Or  can  it 
be  supposed  that  Sulla  would  have  scrupled  to  lead  such  a 

1  Zacharise,  Sulla,  i.  p.  158.  This  learned  jurist,  though  on  the  whole 
not  unjust  to  Sulla,  like  most  of  the  historians  who  treat  of  his  character, 
has  in  this  instance  failed  to  do  him  justice.  He  even  contradicts  himself  by 
saying  in  another  place  (p.  159)  that  '  Sulla  only  ceased  to  be  dictator  in  name, 
not  in  reality.'  If  so,  how  could  his  abdication  make  a  difference  in  so  far 
as  the  '  pleasures  of  life  '  were  concerned  ?  Zacharise  goes  on.  to  say  that  Sulla 
hoped  by  social  enjoyment  to  while  away  the  tediousness  of  age  and  solitude, 
perhaps  also  to  '  obliterate  the  memory  of  the  past.'  How  does  such  a  surmise 
harmonize  with  the  undoubted  fact,  that  Sulla  beguiled  his  leisure  hours  with 
writing  his.  memoirs?  It  is  altogether  preposterous  to  think  that  Sulla 
had  a  troubled  conscience  and  was  suffering  under  a  load  of  self-reproach.  He 
was,  on  the  contrary,  well  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  and  persuaded  that 
he  had  saved  the  republic. 
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hfe  as  he  hked  in  the  publicity  inseparable  from  a  resi 
dence  in  the  capital?     Nothing  perhaps  is  more  unliket 
than  that  a  man  who  had  never  hesitated  to  proclaim 
opinions  and  to  act  upon  them,  would  now,  wh'en  he TouW 
defy  the  censure  of  all  the  world,  have  slunk  away  fron 
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had  been  too  high.     It  could  ^SSfS^Xi 
been  the  supreme  arbiter  of  life  and  deafh  for  every  ci  izen 
There  was  no  room  for  him  in  the  ordinary  machinery  of 
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conld  not  hes,tate  to  choose  complete  retiremenflnd  a 
m  every  great  crisis  of  his  life,  he  was  here  also" 

and  a  complete  insight  " 
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done  but  it  had  not  yet  gone  through  the  test  of  proof,     CHAP. 
This  test  could  not  be  applied  as  long  as  its  worki  s   _-, 

practically  in  the  hands  of  the  man  who,  as  its  author,  future 
was  able  at  any  time  to  supply  its  defects,  and  in  fact 
govern  without  it.     If  the  new  constitution  was  good 
anything,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  able  to  stand 
by  itself      Sulla  could  not  expect  to  live  for  ewer;  but 
he  now  retired  from  the  direct  control  of  the  government, 
at  a  time  when  he  still  enjoyed  health  and  vigour,  h 
mio-ht  watch  its  working  from  a  distance,  and  in  case 
necessity  step  in  with  his  advice,  authority,  or  command. 
He  was  justified  in  hoping  that  his  life  might  be  pro- 
longed  till  his  successors  in  office  should  be  able  to  steer 
their  course  without  further  help.     He  did  not  withdraw 
from  public  life  with  a  determination  to  shut  himself 
in  privacy,  and  to  take  no  further  notice  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world.     On  the  contrary,  he  had  his  eye 
upon  passing  events.'     We  may  be  sure  that  nothing  of 
importance  escaped  him,  and  he  might  from  his  villa  in 
Campania  have  watched  over  has  institutions  until 
had  gained    strength    and  had   become    consolidated   by 
time,  if  his  good  fortune  had  continued  to  favour  him  by 
granting  him  five  or  ten  years  more  to  live. 

Though  from  the  moment  of  Sulla's  retirement  the  Life  of  ^ 
course  of  events  was  no  longer  determined  by  him,  our  his  retire. 
interest  in  him  is  not  exhausted.     We  would  fain  follow  meat, 
with  our  eyes  into  private   life   a  man  whom  we   have 
hitherto  seen  at  the  head  of  the  Eoman  legions,  contend- 
ino-  with  powerful  enemies  foreign  and  internal,  the  man 
who  first,  since  the  commencement  of  the  republic,  had 
towered  in  gigantic  -proportions   above   the  mass  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  in  whose  head  and  hand  were  concen- 
trated the  sovereign  will  and  the  executive  power  of  the 
Roman  people.    In  such  a  man  the  minute  details  of  every- 
day life  assume  importance  and  rivet  our  attention.  But  un- 

i  Drumann,  Gesch.  Boms,  ii.  p.   495:  'Henceforward   he  intended  to  take 
only  an  indirect  part  in  public  affairs,_  except  on  occasions  which  ir 
to  require  a  direct  interference  of  his  iron  hand.' 
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BOOK  fortunately  the  few  facts  that  are  recorded  of  Sulla  after 
his  resignation  do  not  supply  materials  for  a  full  and  life- 
like picture.  They  are  fragmentary  and  discoloured  by 
party  spirit,  and  only  show  that  Sulla  did  not  lead  a 
life  altogether  unworthy  of  a  noble  "Roman,  of  a  man 
whose  aims  had  been  the  highest  that  a  statesman  or 
soldier  of  his  time  could  set  to  himself,  and  whose 
performances  had  been  of  the  first  order.  It  is  not 
only  unjust,  it  is  absurd,  to  expect  in  a  great  statesman 
the  virtues  of  a  saint,  and  to  revile  him  for  follies  or  vices 
which  pass  unnoticed  or  are  condoned  in  the  case  of  the 
favourites  of  history.  Voluptuousness,  incontinence,  sen- 
suality, and  self-indulgence  of  every  kind,  are  vices  unfor- 
tunately too  common  in  high  and  low  life,  in  great 
historical  characters  as  well  as  in  persons  without  a  name. 
Sulla,  it  is  true,  was  a  voluptuary,  not  better,  perhaps  worse, 
than  Alexander  or  Caesar;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  he 
has  been  painted  blacker  than  he  was,  for  he  had  many 
enemies.1  It  is  said  that  even  in  his  old  age  he  was  in- 
continent, that  he  indulged  to  excess  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  that  he  delighted  in  the  company  of  low  men 
and  women,  singers,  dancers,  and  comedians.  If  he  did 
so,  he  did  what  was  the  general  practice  of  the  time. 
But  it  was  not  the  general  practice  of  others  to  take  a 
pleasure,  like  Sulla,  in  intellectual  enjoyments  also,  to 
invite  to  their  society  scholars,  poets,  and  artists.  Sulla 
had  a  refined  taste,  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
literature  and  the  whole  culture  of  his  time.  His  villa 
contained  a  collection  of  books.  He  was  busy  himself  with 
literary  pursuits,  and  wrote  the  history  of  his  own  time 
and  actions,  on  which  he  worked  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
finishing,  as  is  reported,  the  twenty-second  book  of  his 

1  What  Froudo  says  of  Julius  Caesar  applies  quite  as  well  to  Sulla :  '  The 
disposition  to  believe  evil  of  men  who  have  risen  a  few  degrees  above  their 
contemporaries  is  a  feature  of  human  nature  as  common  as  it  is  base;  and 
when  to  envy  there  are  added  fear  and  hatred,  malicious  rumours  spring  up 
like  mushrooms  in  a  forcing-pit.  But  gossip  is  not  evidence,  nor  does  it  become 
evidence  because  it  is  in  Latin,  and  has  been  repeated  through  many  gene- 
rations.' 
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memoirs  only  a  few  days  before  his  last  illness.     Such     CHAP. 

.  XXIII 

occupations  are  as  incompatible  with  excessive  indulgence   v__,  _  1- 

in  sensual  pleasures  as  they  are  with  a  mind  troubled  with 
the  pangs  of  conscience.  In  truth  Sulla  reviewed  his  past 
life  not  with  self-reproach  but  with  satisfaction.  The 
victims  of  the  civil  war,  whether  slain  in  battle  or  in  the 
course  of  the  proscriptions,  did  not  weigh  more  heavily  on 
his  conscience  than  the  thousands  of  enemies  he  had  killed 
on  the  battle-fields  of  Chseronea  and  Orchomenus. 

Among  the  pleasures  which  varied  Sulla's  life  in  Cam-  Amuse- 
pania  we  are  agreeably  surprised  to  notice  hunting  and 


fishing.  If  at  his  advanced  age  he  could  still  derive  satis-  country 
faction  from,  these  amusements,  his  health  must  have  been 
very  good,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  was  overmuch 
addicted  to  the  enervating  enjoyments  of  the  mere  volup- 
tuary. The  Romans  were  never  keen  sportsmen.  They 
seem  to  have  looked  upon  the  killing  of  game  less  as  an 
amusement  than  as  a  toilsome  trade.  Latterly,  however, 
they  had  caught  the  passion  from  the  Greeks,1  and  it  was, 
even  in  Sulla's  time,  probably  a  proof  of  Greek  tastes  and 
of  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  life,  if  a  man  sacrificed  his 
ease  to  the  laborious  pleasure  of  the  chase. 

We  should  have  a  wrong  impression  of  Sulla's  private  Family  life 
life,  if  we  overlooked  the  fact  that  he  had  a  wife  and  ofSulia> 
children  about  him,  and  that  his  house  therefore  was  the 
home  of  a  family,  not  the  haunt  of  boon  companions  alone, 
as  we  might  be  inclined  to  infer  from  Plutarch's  gossiping 
report.  With  Osecilia  Metella,  his  fourth  wife,  Sulla  had 
been  united  in  enduring  love,  and  with  her  he  lived 
happily.  She  bore  him  a  son  who  died  in  infancy,  and 
after  his  victory  she  became  the  mother  of  twins,  to  whom, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  gave  the  names  of  Faustus  and 
Fausta.2  During  the  festival  which  he  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Hercules,3  Metella  was  so  seriously  ill  that  her 
death  was  hourly  expected.  The  priests,  as  the  expounders 
of  the  divine  law,  would  not  allow  Sulla  to  see  his  dying- 
wife,  and  ordained  that,  to  prevent  a  desecration  of  the 

1  Vol.  iv.  p.  291.  2  Above,  p.  428.  3  Above,  p.  431. 
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festival,  she  must  not  be  allowed  to  die  in  the  house  nor 
as  Sulla's  wife.  A  letter  of  divorce  was  in  all  haste  sent 
to  her,  and  she  was  removed  to  another  house  in  a  dying 
state.  After  her  death  Sulla  gave  her  a  magnificent 
funeral,  in  which  he  went  even  beyond  the  limits  permitted 
by  his  own  sumptuary  law.  He  thus  showed  that  his 
apparent  harshness  had  been  imposed  upon  him  through 
religious  scruples  alone.  A  few  months  later,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  gladiatorial  show,  he  fell  in  by  chance  with  a 
coquettish  young  damsel  called  Valeria,  who,  passing  by 
his  chair  on  her  way  to  her  seat,  came  up  so  close  that 
she  could  touch  his  garment,  in  hopes,  as  she  said,  that 
thereby  she  would  to  some  extent  participate  in  the  good 
fortune  emanating  from  him.  Sulla  noticed  her  extra- 
ordinary behaviour,  and  asked  who  she  was.  She  took  his 
fancy,  and  readily  returned  his  friendly  glances.  In  a  short 
time  she  became  his  fifth  wife.  The  levity  with  which 
Sulla  soon  after  the  death  of  his  beloved  Metella  con- 
tracted a  fifth  marriage  with  a  young  lady  of  Valeria's 
easy  temper  was,  it  is  true,  not  a  heinous  offence,  bat  still 
it  was  an  action  hardly  worthy  of  a  man  of  Sulla's  position 
and  age.  It  drew  upon  him  the  censure  of  men  who, 
though  not  in  any  way  superior  to  him  in  morality  and 
dignity  of  life,  were  safe  from  reproach  in  their  obscurity. 
Uxoriousness  does  not  sit  well  on  a  man  of  Sulla's  ao-e. 

C3 

Yet  it  may  perhaps  be  urged  in  his  favour,  that  a  legiti- 
mate marriage,  contracted  by  one  who  had  all  the  venal 
beauty  of  Rome  at  his  command,  is  some  evidence  that  his 
house  was  not  the  scene  of  licentious  prostitution. 

Thus  Sulla  lived,  far  from  the  turmoil  of  political  life, 
surrounded  by  his  family  and  by  numerous  literary  and 
artistic  friends,  in  his  secluded  Campanian  villa.  Yet 
though  retired  from  the  seat  of  government  and  divested 
of  official  power,  he  was  far  from  being  indifferent  to  the 
course  of  public  affairs.  The  man  who  had  remodelled 
the  constitution  of  the  imperial  republic  did  not  think  it 
below  his  dignity  to  draw  up  for  his  country  neighbours, 
the  people  of  Puteoli,  the  plan  for  a  new  municipal  govern- 
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ment.1     We  may  be  sure  that  his  leisure  and  his  amuse-     CHAP, 
ments  were  often  interrupted  by  public  business.     In  one   -_    .    '_- 
matter  we  know  that  he  was  personally  interested  and 
zealously  active,  the  restoration  of  the  great  temple   of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  83  B.C., 
in  the  midst  of  the  civil  wars.2     It  was  his  great  desire 
that  his  name  should  be  recorded  in  the  front  of  the  new 
temple,  for  it  was  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  republic,  re- 
stored as  he  fondly  hoped  by  him  to  its  pristine  purity. 

This  pleasure  was  denied  him.  At  the  end  of  his  Alleged 
career,  fortune,  which  had  so  long  been  constant,  forsook  Gramus'by 
him.  He  was  already  suffering  from  that  illness  which  Sulla. 
was  to  terminate  in  death,  when  he  heard  that  Granius, 
the  chief  magistrate  of  Puteoli,  had  kept  back  a  certain 
sum  of  money  destined  for  the  building  of  the  new  tern  pie, 
in  the  expectation  that  in  case  of  Sulla's  death  it  need 
not  be  devoted  to  that  object.  Iii  a  fit  of  excessive  rage 
Sulla  immediately  sent  for  Granius,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  strangled  before  his  eyes.  This  atrocious  act  must  be 
set  down  simply  as  murder.3  Sulla  could  not  even  plead 
zeal  for  a  good  cause,  for  the  building  of  the  temple  was 
to  him  more  a  personal  than  a  public  matter,  arid  besides, 
he  had  at  the  time  no  official  authority,  but  was  simply  a 
private  citizen.  He  showed  by  this  act  of  unrestrained 
passion  that  he  was  still  the  same  man  who  in  the  dark 
days  of  civil  war  had  not  scrupled  to  set  aside  the  forms 
and  the  essence  of  justice,  and  to  shed  blood  recklessly  for 
what  he  considered  the  good  of  his  country.  He  showed 
at  the  same  time  that,  if  he  had  abdicated  the  dictator- 
ship, he  had  by  no  means  laid  aside  the  purpose  of  resuni- 

1  Plutarch,  Sulla,  37. 

2  Above,  p.  352.     Sulla's  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  the  Capitoline  temple  is 
attested  by  the  fact,  that  he  ordered  columns  of  the  unfinished  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  of  Athens  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome.     Plin.  Hist.  Nat,  xxxvi.  5. 

3  Provided  it  be  certain  that  Granius  was  actually  put  to  death.  But  Plutarch 
(Sulla,  37)  says  only  that  Sulla  in  a  tit  of  passion  gave  the  order,  and  Valerius 
Maximus  (ix.  3,  8)  does  not  even  go  so  far.     Both  agree  that  Sulla  in  his  rage 
and  excitement  ruptured  a  bloodvessel,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death.     Perhaps  a  threat  that  Granius  ought  to  suffer  death  was  interpreted 
into  a  distinct  order. 
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ing  his  authority  if  he  should  choose  to  do  so,  and  that  if 
he  had  lived  longer  the  order  which  he  had  established 
was  in  no  danger  of  being  disturbed. 

But  his  time  was  running  very  short.  He  had  scarcely 
been  a  year  in  Cumee  when  he  was  seized  by  a  deadly 
sickness  and  felt  his  end  approaching.  It  is  reported  l 
that  in  a  dream  he  saw  the  deceased  son  of  his  beloved 
wife  Metella,  and  that  the  child  bade  him  come  and  join 
his  mother,  and  live  again  with  her  in  happiness  and  joy, 
Sulla  looked  upon  this  dream  as  a  solemn  warning.  He 
prepared  for  death,  made  his  will,  and  took  formal  leave  of 
his  friends.  It  seems  strange  ;  but  this  man,  whose  hands 
were  red  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of  human  victims, 
was  able  to  face  death  with  perfect  calmness,  and  appears 
even  to  have  had  hopes  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave. 

It  may  be  considered  as  evidence  of  the  malignity 
with  which  the  memory  of  Sulla  was  disfigured  by  subse- 
quent writers,  that  the  illness  of  which  he  died  is  stated  to 
have  been  phthiriasis,2  a  disease  supposed  to  consist  in  a 
spontaneous  decay  of  the  body,  in  which  decomposition 
and  vermin  begin  their  work  before  the  vital  breath  has 
departed.  It  has  been  charitably  suggested  that  this  was 
a  divine  judgment  that  visited  Sulla  and  other  equally 
detestable  tyrants.3  Reflections  of  this  kind  are  the  more 
absurd,  as  it  is  now  generally  admitted  by  scientific  men 
that  the  disease  phthiriasis  exists  only  in  the  brains  of 
credulous  writers.  It  is  certain  that  Sulla  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rupture  of  a  bloodvessel  brought  on  by  the 

1  Plutarch,  Sulla,  37. 

2  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  viii.  14,  xxvi.  86.     Plutarch,   Sulla,   36.     Pausan.  i.  20. 
Aurel.  Victor,  75.     Plinius,  the  oldest  of  these  writers,  is  very  bitter  against 
Sulla.     He  blames  him  for  assuming  the  name  of  Felix,  and  is  of  opinion  that 
his  victims  should  rather  be  called  happy  than  he,  since  they  had  met  with 
general  sympathy,  but  he  with  universal  detestation.     In  addition  to  this,  he 
says  Sulla's  end  was  more  terrible  than  theirs,   '  erodente  'se  ipso  corpore  et 
supplicia  sibi  gignente.     Quod  ut  dissimulaverit,  et  supremo  somuio  eius,  cui 
immortuus   quodammodo  est,  credamus,  ab  uno  illo  invidiam  gloria  victam ; 
hoc  tamen  nempe  felicitati  suae  defuisse  confessus  est,  quod  Capitolium  non 
dedicavisset. 

3  Herod  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain  are  put  on  this  list. 
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irritation  he  felt  at  the  dishonesty  of  Granius.  On  the  CHAP, 
whole  his  health  had  been  good  through  life,  and  even  in  v-1 — , — '^ 
his  sixtieth  year,  during  his  residence  in  Campania,  he  was 
able,  as  we  have  seen,  to  indulge  not  only  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  and  of  society  generally,  but  in  outdoor  exer- 
cise. This  is  in  no  way  extraordinary  in  a  man  who  had 
led  such  an  active  life  as  Sulla,  and  who,  though  inclined 
to  excess  in  various  ways,  had  not  wasted  his  strength. 
His  illness  was  apparently  short,  and  not  of  such  a  pain- 
ful character  that  he  could  look  upon  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
fickleness  of  fortune.1  He  died  before  he  had  completed 
his  sixtieth  year,  78  B.C. 

The  news  of  his  death  awakened  throughout  Italy,  General 
almost  without  exception,  a  feeling  of  deep  and  universal  excited  by 
sorrow.  We  hear  nothing  of  an  outburst  of  pent-up  joy,  his 
such  as  has  been  often  manifested  on  the  death  of  cruel 
tyrants  by  nations  cowed  into  submission  by  fear.  Not 
only  his  numerous  friends,  adherents,  and  clients,  not  only 
those  thousands  who  owed  to  him  their  social  position, 
their  house  and  home,  but  the  whole  senate  and  people, 
knights,  citizens,  and  peasants,  the  capital  and  all  Italy, 
felt  that  a  man  had  gone  from  them  to  whom  the  republic 
owed  almost  its  existence  and  the  hope  of  a  prosperous 
future.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  consul  M.  ^Emilius 
Lepidus,  whose  morbid  ambition  unsupported  by  ability 
urged  him  to  revive  the  civil  broils,  attempted  to  deprive  the 
deceased  dictator  of  the  honour  of  a  solemn  public  funeral. 
He  found  it  necessary  to  yield  to  the  unanimous  desire  of 
his  colleague  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  of  Pompeius,  Lucullus, 
and  the  prevailing  popular  sentiment.  The  body  was 
placed  on  a  gilt  bier,  decked  with  all  but  royal  pomp,  and 
the  insignia  of  the  high  office  which  the  deceased  had  dis- 
charged. Thus  it  was  carried  in  slow  procession  all  the 
way  from  Campania  to  Rome.  As  it  moved  along  the  old 
soldiers  put  on  their  disused  armour,  and  converging 

1  In  the  passage  of  Pliny  quoted  above  (p.  448,  n.  2),  Sulla  is  reported  to 
have  complained  only  of  one  misfortune  that  had  befallen  him,  his  failing  to 
complete  and  dedicate  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
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from  all  directions  fell  into  rank  and  file,  following  their 
dead  general  like  an  army  on  the  march.  The  people  joined 
them  in  crowds,  swelling  the  enormous  train  more  and 
more  as  it  approached  the  capital. 

Never  had  living  general  celebrated  so  grand  a  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Rome  as  the  dead  Sulla.  Before  him 
were  carried  more  than  two  thousand  golden  crowns,  the 
honorary  gifts  of  municipalities,  legions,  and  individual 
citizens.  The  funeral  procession  was  formed  by  all  the 
priests  and  priestesses,  the  senate,  the  magistrates  in 
their  official  robes,  the  whole  equestrian  body,  and  by  the 
entire  army  with  gilt  standards  and  silvered  arms  march- 
ing to  the  sound  of  warlike  horns  and  trumpets,  lastly  by 
an  endless  concourse  of  citizens.  What  a  variety  of  conflict- 
ing feelings  must  have  animated  these  varied  masses !  The 
unfeigned  sorrow  of  some,  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  others,  the  awe  and  terror  of  those  who  could  not  fully 
realise  that  he  was  in  truth  dead  who  had  passed  by  them 
like  a  terrible  scourge,  and  of  those  who  still  dreaded  his 
veterans  or  entertained  gloomy  forebodings  of  new  misfor- 
tunes impending.  The  body  was  deposited  on  the  platform 
in  the  market-place,  and  the  foremost  orator  of  the  time 
delivered  the  funeral  speech,  in  place  of  the  infant  son. 
Then  senators  took  the  body  upon  their  shoulders  and  bore 
it  to  be  burnt  on  the  Field  of  Mars,  where  up  to  this  time 
none  but  kings  had  been  buried.1  The  legions  moved  round 
the  funeral  pile  in  military  order,  as  if  they  wished  that 
whilst  the  body  of  their  adored  leader  was  crumbling  into 
ashes,  his  spirit  should  once  more  pass  them  in  review.2 

No  Koman  had  ever  before  been  buried  like  Sulla.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  people  had  been  determined  to  show  him 
after  his  death  the  royal  honours  which  whilst  living  he 
had  refused.  We  read  with  astonishment  that  the  Roman 

1  According  to  Cicero  (De  Lcgibus,  ii.  22)  it  was  by  the  special  orders  of  Sulla 
that  his  body  was  burnt,  lest  his  bones,  like  those  of  Marius,  might  be  taken 
out  of  the  grave  and  insulted.     We  can  hardly  think  that  Sulla  had  any  such 
apprehension,  and  if  he  had,  would  it  not  have  occurred  to  him  that  his  ashes 
were  as  much  exposed  to  desecration  as  his  bones  ? 

2  Appiaii,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  105,  106. 
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matrons,  lavish  in  their  demonstrations  of  sorrow,  continued     CHA  P. 
mourning  for  him  a  whole  year,  as  their  ancestors  ha 
done  for  Brutus,  the  founder  of  Roman  liberty, 
these  demonstrations  genuine   or  feigned?      Had   thes< 
women  forgotten  their  grief  for  the  thousands  of  vie 
which  the  inexorable  sacrificer  had  slaughtered,  or  did 
they  make  an  empty  show  of  feelings  to  which  in  ti 
hearts  they  were  strangers  from  wretched  fear  of  Sulla's 
satellites?  It  is  not  likely.  We  cannot  think  so  meanly  of 
the  people  of  Rome.     If  they  had  been  ever  so   much 
restrained  by  fear  in  their  expressions  of  hatred  to  Sulla's 
memory,  surely  their  silence  and  their  coldness   would 
have  been  a  sufficiently  clear  declaration  of  their  real  feel- 
ings, and  no  imaginable  tyranny  could  have  forced  them  to 
an  enthusiasm  which  they  never  felt.    We  can  only  think 
that  the  terrible  days  of  the  civil  war  and  the  proscriptions 
were   so    far  forgotten   or  forgiven  that  the   feeling   of 
admiration  for  Sulla's  greatness  and  of  gratitude  for  the 
real  benefits  he  had  conferred  prevailed.1 

This  feeling  will  probably  prevail  in  the  end.  We  Sulla  as 
should  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  greatest  man  whom 
Rome  had  so  far  produced,  if  we  were  to  make  him  per 
sonally  responsible  for  all  the  victims  of  that  terrible 
conflict,  in  which  he  was  the  victorious  leader  of  one  con- 
tending party,  but  of  which  he  was  not  the  originator  nor 
the  only  actor.  Besides,  one  single  human  life  sacrificed 
to  the  spirit  of  revenge,  malice,  or  selfishness,  weighs  more 
heavily  in  the  scale  of  morality  than  thousands  sacrificed 
in  a  great  cause  the  aim  of  which  is  the  happiness  of 
others.  If  Sulla  had  been  actuated  by  a  frantic,  purpose- 
less thirst  of  blood,  or  if  he  had  been  the  slave  of  vulgar 
ambition,  he  would  justly  deserve  the  detestation  of  man- 
kind. But  of  such  an  accusation  he  stands  acquitted 
by  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  by  the  estimation  of 

'  Of  course  there  must  have  been  exceptions.  Pliny,  in  the  passage  quoted 
above  (p.  448,  n.  2),  speaks  even  of  universal  hatred  (cum  Sullam  nemo  non 
™W,t.Y  Thft  same  writer  (Hist.  Sat.  xxii.  6)  is  loud  in  praise  of  Sertorius, 


oderit).     The  same  writer  (Hist.  Sat.  xxii.  6) 
and  indirectly  condemns  Sulla. 
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the  vast  majority  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  expressed  in  the 
respect  shown  him  after  his  death. 

In  judging  of  Sulla's  character  as  displayed  in  his 
ruthless  proscriptions  we  ought  to  avoid  the  mistake,  too 
frequently  made,  of  judging  the  past  by  the  moral 
standard  of  the  present  time.  To  forgive  one's  enemies 
is  a  Christian  virtue,  which  we  are  not  entitled  to  expect 
of  a  man  whose  moral  code,  like  that  of  his  age,  was 
•entirely  different,  and  taught  him  to  retaliate  the  evil  he 
had  received,  to  punish  his  enemies  and  if  necessary  to 
crush  them.  It  is  true  he  fell  short  in  moral  elevation  of 
Julius  Csesar,  who  had  in  him  something  of  the  quality  of 
mercy,  and  pardoned  enemies  whom  he  might  have  killed. 
But  the  magnanimity  of  Csesar  was  not  appreciated  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  was  requited  with  conspiracy  and 
murder.  Had  he  been  more  severe,  he  might  have  saved 
the  Roman  people  from  those  terrible  convulsions  which 
were  the  immediate  consequence  of  his  assassination. 

But  Sulla's  work  too,  we  are  told,  like  Csesar's,  was  of 
short  duration.  His  death,  like  Csesar's,  was  followed  by 
new  disorders  in  the  state,  and  again  blood  was  shed  in 
torrents.  This  is  true,  and  yet  the  inference  drawn  from 
the  comparison  is  not  correct.  Both  dictators,  if  they  had 
lived  long  enough,  would  have  been  able  to  preserve  peace 
and  the  institutions  they  had  introduced.  It  was  their 
premature  death  that  gave  the  sign.al  for  new  disorders. 
But  whilst  Sulla  died  a  natural  death  which  was  not 
brought  on  by  his  political  measures,  Csesar  was  the 
victim  of  a  reaction  which  he  had  indirectly  caused  by  his 
leniency.  If  he  had  been  more  severe,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  him  and  for  Eome.  Sulla,  whom  Csesar  is  said 
to  have  looked  upon  as  a  tiro  in  politics,  proved  in  the  end 
to  have  been  the  wiser  of  the  two,  inasmuch  as  he  took 
care  that  no  conspirators  should  be  able  to  raise  their 
hands  against  him. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  after  all,  Sulla's  reform,  even 
if  he  had  lived  much  longer,  could  not  have  remained 
intact.  The  time  had  arrived  when  the  old  republican 
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institutions  could  last  no  longer.      The  transformation  of     CHAP. 

the  state  into  a  monarchy  was  inevitable.  But  it  is  mainly   ^ , lx 

due  to  Sulla's  military  and  political  genius,  that  the  vast 
structure  of  the  Roman  empire  was  preserved  from  dis- 
memberment and  decay,  that  it  was  internally  consolidated 
and  strengthened,  so  that  it  could  undergo  without  risk 
the  process  of  transformation.  'Sulla  was  the  last  of  the 
great  statesmen  of  Rome  who  honestly  and  sincerely 
served  the  republic  and  endeavoured  to  uphold  the  re- 
publican institutions,  and  he  was  the  first  who  in  spite  of 
personal  wishes  was  placed  by  the  force  of  historical 
necessity  in  a  position  that  made  him  in  reality  the 
monarch  of  Rome. 
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ABDERA,  plundered  by  L.  Hortensius, 

iii.  223 
ABYDOS,    besieged    by   Philip    V.,   in. 

17,  19  ;  taken,  22,  140 
ACERR.S:,  v.  203 

ACHAEAN  exiles  in  Italy,  iii.  299  ;  per- 
mitted to  return,  300 
ACHAEAN  league,  acquisition  of  Sparta, 
iii.  109;  admission  of  Eleans  and 
Messenians,  129  ;  broken  up  by  the 
Eomans,  305 

ACHJEANS,  policy  with  regard  to  Mace- 
donia,   iii.   24  ;  neutrality,     28,   38  ; 
congress  at  Sicyon,  44 ;  alliance  with 
Rome,  45 ;    armistice  with  Nabis   of 
Sparta,  46  ;  war  with  Nabis,  71 ;  de- 
clare for    Rome  against  Antiochus, 
114  ;  defence  of  Pergamum,  144  ;  aid 
Rome  in  third  Macedonian  war,  210, 
229  ;  refuse  reinforcements  to  Appius 
Claudius,  243;  attitude  before    and 
during  third  Macedonian  war,  262  ; 
proscription  and  exile  of  one  thousand 
patriots,  265  ;  interference  in  quarrel 
between  Athens  and  Oropus,  297 
ACHJEUS,  leader  of  slaves,  iv.  427 
ACHAIA,  condition  after  the  Persean  war, 
iii.  298 ;  dispute  with  Sparta,  303 ; 
war  with  Sparta,  309 
ACILIAN  law,  v.  117,  n.  2 
ACILIUS  Glabrio,  selected  by  lot  to  take 
command  against  Antiochus,  iii.  1  23  ; 
forces  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  125  ; 
harsh  treatment  of  ^Etolians,  128 
ADHERED,  struggle  with  Jugurtha,  v. 

15  ff. ;  murder,  21 
ADRIATIC,   Roman  colonies    along   the 

coast,  ii.  136 
ADUATUCA,  v.  92 
.^EBUTIUS,  P.,  iv.  272 
JEDiuss,  curule,  created,  i.  333,  iv.  141 : 
religious  functions,  142,  n.  3 
AN  islands,  battle,  ii.  106 
and  Fufian  law,  iv.  308 
Psetus,  >S.,  iii.  412 


S.IO 

^ELIUS  Stilo,  L.,  v.  151 

EMILIA  via,  iii.  416 

EMILIA,  her  display  of  wealth,  iv.  22% 

n.  2 

.ZEMiLius.L.,  censor  of  164  B.C.,  iv.  38 
^EMILIUS,    M.,    praetor    in  Sicily    218 

B.C.,  ii.  183 
^EMILIUS,  M.,  embassy  to  Philip  V.,  iii. 

20 
JEMiuus,  M.,  campaign  in  Spain,  in. 

401  ;  military  road,  416 
jEMiLiusPaullus.L.,  consul  216  B.C.,  ii. 

229,  231,  23?- 

^EMILIUS  Paullus,  L., consul  168B.C.,  iii. 
244  ;  character,  245,  261,  n.  3;  battle 
of  Pydna,  249;  treatment  of  Perseus, 
256,  n.  1 ;  progress  through  Greece, 
281;  plundering  of  Epirus,  283 ;  return 
and  triumph,  285  ;  domestic  affliction, 
287  ;  character,  289  ;  wars  in  Spain, 
376  ;  in  Liguria,  420 
^EMILIUS  Regillus,  commander  of  fleet, 
iii.  142,  143,  147,  149 
MiLius   Scaurus,    not  bribed  by  Ju- 
gurtha, v.  18,  n.  1  ;  ambassador,   20  ; 
judge,  37,  148 
.NEAS,  legend  of,  i.  3  ff. 
AESCULAPIUS,     worship     introduced    in 
Rome,  i.  555 

SKRNIA,  attacked  by  Italians,  v.  200. 
202  ;  taken,  204,  219  ;  as  capital  of 
Italians,  242,  244;  obstinate  resist- 
ance, 366 

TOLIANS,  league  with  Romans,  ii.  411; 
war  with  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia,  412; 
against  Philip,  iii.  12;  congress  at 
Naupactus,  31 ;  advance  against  Mace- 
donia, 33 ;  enter  Thessaly,  43  ;  strength 
of  contingent  in  war  against  Philip, 
53,  n.  3,  59,  62;  discontented  with 
terms'  of  peace  after  second  Mace- 
donian war,  69,  71 ;  urge  Antiochus 
to  war,  95  ;  discontent  with  Rome, 
104;  seize  Demetrias,  107;  at  Ther^ 
mopylse,  125  ;  submission,  128  ;  arrni- 
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stice  granted  by  Komans,  132  ;  sub- 
mission demanded,  135  ;  third  armi- 
stice, 137;  renew  the  war  with  Rome, 
168  ;  peace  with  Rome,  171 

^EQUI  subdued,  i.  454 

^QUiANwars,  i.  165,231 

AGATHOCLES,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  ii.  29 

AGKR  PUBLICUS,  claimed  by  patricians, 
i.  177;  its  occupation,  178;  resump- 
tion by  the  state,  178  ;  tax  for  occupa- 
tion, 258  ;  its  legal  treatment,  328 

AGESIPOLIS,  claimant  of  the  Spartan 
throne,  iii.  75 

AGRARIAN  agitation,  i.  304,  311 

AGRARIAN  laws,  of  kings,  i.  178,  234, 
n.  2  ;  of  Sp.  Cassius,  179  ;  agitation 
for,  240,  255,  256,  257,  258 ;  of  Li- 
cinius,  314  ff. ;  of  Curius,  447 ;  of 
Flaminius,  ii.  126;  Sempronian,  iv. 
383  ff. ;  gradual  abolition,  v.  9 

AGRICULTURE  in  Rome,  i.  122,  559;  in 
Italy,  decay,  iv.  188,  216;  causes  of 
depression,  364  ff. 

A3BIGENTUM,  conquered  by  Cartha- 
ginians, ii.  25  ;  siege  ana  capture  by 
Romans,  45  ;  surrendered  to  Romans, 
313 

ALBA,  destruction  of,  i.  39 

ALBA  on  lake  Fucinus  colonised,  i.  454  ; 
attacked  by  Italians,  v.  200 

ALBINOVANUS.  treason,  v.  358 

ALGIBIADBS,  Spartan  exile,  iii.  180 

ALEXAMENUS,  .ZEtolian  captain,  kills 
Nabis,  iii.  109 

ALEXANDER  of  Epirus  in  Italy,  i.  375, 
379 

ALEXANDER  the  Great,  i.  500 

ALLIA,  battle,  i.  265 

ALLIANCES  of  Rome  with  Sabellian  races 
in  Samnite  war,  i.  384,  385 

ALLIED  foreign  states,  ii.  209  ff. 

ALLIES,  Italian — of  Rome  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Hannibalic  war,  ii.  159,  163  ; 
attitude  during  Hannibalic  war,  217, 
255,  256,  271  ;  military  burdens,  iii. 
118  ;  ignored  by  Roman  annalists,  iii. 
53,  127,  n.  2 

ALLOBROGIANS,  ii.  171 ;  relations  to 
Rome,  v.  84,  85 

AMBRACIA,  siege,  iii,  170 

AMBRONES.  defeated,  v.  103 

AMPHIPOLIS,  evacuated  after  battle  of 
Pydna,  iii.  254  ;  congress,  258,  282 

AMPIUS,  0.,  defeated  by  the  Boians,  iii. 
410 

AMYNANDER,  chief  of  Athamanians,  iii. 
30,33,43,  48,  103,124,  128,  169,  172 

ANAGNIA,  defection  in  second  Samnite 
war,  i.  424  ;  occupied  by  Pyrrhus,  i. 
623 


ANGUS  Marcius,  legend  of,  i.  43  ;  his 
identity  with  Numa.  44 

ANDRISCUS,  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  iii.  292 

ANDROSTHENES,  Macedonian  commander 
in  Corinth,  defeated,  iii.  60 

ANICIUS,  L.,  triumph  over  Grentius,  iii. 
289 

ANNALISTS,  Roman,  character  of,  i.  155, 
276,  277,  393,  364,  400,  401,  404,  416, 
417,  420,  422,  425,  n.  2,  457,  460, 
462,  ii.  239,  v.  41,  ».  ]  ;  in  Sulla's 
time,  v.  114 

ANNALS,  age  of,  i.  15  ;  of  the  pontifices, 
281;  character  of,  464,  n.  2,  4,  468, 
n.  2,  496,  ii.  72,  n.  1 ;  ignoring  the 
services  of  allies,  132,  •«.  2,  iii.  53; 
exaggerations,  ii.  264;  mendacity,  317, 
n.  2,  iii.  39,  n.  1,  57,  n.  1 

ANNIUS,  murderer  of  M.  Antonius,  v. 
331 

ANTILLIUS,  murder  of,  iv.  475 

ANTIOCHUS  Epiphanes,  King  of  Syria, 
his  neutrality  in  third  Macedonian 
war,  iii.  239  ;  crossed  by  Rome  in  his 
aggression  on  Egypt,  278 

ANTIOCHUS  the  Great,  King  of  Syria,  iii. 
10  ;  his  neutrality  secured,  iii.  20,  37  ; 
schemes,  81,  85;  conquest  of  Egyp- 
tian possessions,  82  ;  in  Asia  Minor, 
84,  85 ;  alliances,  89  ;  negotiations 
with  Rome,  89,  91  ;  rupture  with 
Rome,  96 ;  plans  for  the  war,  97 ; 
landing  in  Greece.  110;  failure  to 
gain  Chalcis,  112  ;  invasion  of  Thes- 
saly,  116  ;  winter  quarters  in  Chalcis, 
117  ;  at  Thermopylae,  124  ;  prepara- 
tions for  campaign,  139  ;  attacks  Per- 
gamum,  144;  peace  negotiations,  144, 
149  ;  defeated  at  Magnesia,  153  ;  sues 
for  peace,  157  ;  conditions  of  peace 
with  Rome,  161 

ANTISTIUS,  L.,  killed,  v.  354 

ANTIUM,  colony  of,  newly  organized,  i. 
406 

ANTONIUS  and  Valerius,  censorship,  v. 
172 

ANTONIUS,  M.,  accused  of  adultery,  v. 
128;  murder,  330 

Aous,  pass,  forced  by  Flamininus,  iii. 
42 

APKGA,  wife  of  Nabis,  iii.  51,  n,  3 

APOLLO  of  Delphi,  offering  of  Veientine 
booty  to,  i.  249  ;  first  temple  dedicated 
to  Apollo  in  Rome,  250,  n.  2 

AroLLONius,  Rhodian  admiral,  iii.  145 

APOLLONIUS,  slave  leader,  v.  139 

APPEAL  to  the  people,  iv.  125;  restric- 
tions of  appeal,  126 

APPIAN  road  and  aqueduct,  i.  441 
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APPIUS  Claudius,  see  also  Claudius 
APPIUS  Claudius,  the  decemvir,  i.  195 
APPIUS   Claudius,   censor  312    B.C.,    i. 
433  ;  his  list  of  citizens  and  senators, 
436  ;  continuation  of  censorship,  438  ; 
speech  against  peace  with  Pyrrhus, 
520 
APPIUS  Claudius  Caudex,  cons.  264  B.C., 

military  exploits  in  Sicily,  ii.  40 
APPIUS  Claudius,  censor  of  169  B.C.,  iv. 

38 
APPIUS   Claudius,  military  tribune,  v. 

324 

APPIUS  Claudius    Pulcher,    cons.  249, 
defeated    at   Drepana,    ii.    91  ;    his 
haughtiness  and  impiety,  93 
APPIUS  Herdonius,  the  Sabine,  seizure 

of  the  capitol,  i.  160 
APPULEIAN  law  de  maiestate,  v.  149 
APPULEIUS  Saturninus,  L.,  trib.  pleb.,v. 
148;    his   law  de    maiestate,     149; 
agrarian  law,    151;  violates  ambas- 
sadors, 154  ;  connexion  with  Marius, 
155,  158  ;  and  Glaucia,  163  ;  murder, 
167 
APULIANS,  in  alliance  with  Koine,  i.  384, 

404 

APUSTIUS,  L.,  takes  Antipatrea,  in.  29 
AQUEDUCTS,  iv.  301 
AQU^E  Sextiae,  battle,  v.  103 
AQUILEIA.  colony  founded,  iii,  192,  417 
AQUILLIUS,  M'.,  iv.  436;  puts  down  slave 

insurrection  in  Sicily,  v.  146 
AQUILLIUS,  M'.,  consul  of  101  B.C.,   ex- 
pedition to  regulate   the    affairs   of 
Asia  Minor,   v.    257,    2.63;  capture, 
264 
ARAUSIO,  conjectural  name  of  battle,  v. 

95,  n.  1 

ARCHELAUS,  campaign  in  Greece,  v.  270 ; 
besieged  in  Piraeus,  277  ;.  defeated  at 
Chseronea,  285  ;  second  campaign,  in 
Greece,  293  ^defeated  at  Orchomenos, 
294  ;  meeting  with  Sulla.  298  ;  con- 
duct in  second  Mithridatic  war,  423 
AKDEA,  Koman  intervention,  i.  226  ;  as- 
signment of  land,  266 
AREUS,  Spartan  exile,  iii.  180 
ARGOS,  taken  by  Macedonians,  iii.  47  ; 
handed  over  to  Nabis,  51 ;  delivered, 
74 
ARIMINUM,  colony,  attacked  by  Gauls, 

ii.  125 

ARIOBARZANES,  Numidian  chief,  iii.  331 
ARIOBARZANES,  King  of  Cappadocia,  v. 

256 

ARISTION,  seizure  of  Athens,  v.  269 
ARISTO,  Hannibal's  envoy,  iii.  93 
ARISTOCRATIC    government    with     the 
forms  of  a  democracy,  i.  450 


ARISTODEMUS,  tyrant  of  Cumae,  i.  99 
ARISTONICUS,  pretender  to  the  throne  of 

Pergamum,  iv.  433  ff. 
ARMISTICE,  conditions  connected  with, 

iii.  49,  M.  1 

ARMY,  character  of  Roman,  iv.  107 
ARPINUM     endowed    with     citizenship 

without  the  franchise,  i.  455 
ARRETIUM,  attacked  by  Senonian  Gauls, 
i.  476 ;   internal  dissensions  and  al- 
liance  with    Rome,  457;  rebellious 
disposition  in  Hannibalic  war,  ii.  377 
ART,  not  favoured  by  national  religion 
in  Rome,  i.  120  ;  early  works  of  art 
fictitious,  121  ;  works  of  art  accumu- 
lated in  Rome,  562  ;  alleged  antiquity 
of  native   art,  563,   ».  3,   iv.    297; 
Roman  appreciation  of  art,  319 
ARVERNI,  relations  to  Rome,  v.  84,  85 
ASCULUM,  victory  of  Pyrrhus,  i.   525  ; 
outbreak  of  Social  war,  v.  198 ;  siege, 
214;  capture,  215 
ASELLIO,  see  Sempronius 
ASIA,    territorial    arrangements    after 
Syrian  war,  iii.  162  ;Sempronian  law 
on  regulation  of  province,  iv.  464; 
province  of,  v.  246 
ASPENDUS,  naval  battle,  iii.  145 
ASTAPA,  destroyed,  ii.  406 
ASYLUM,  story  of,  i.  18 
ATELLA,  punished  for  revolt,  ii.  341 
ATHENIO,  slave  king,  v.  142 
ATHENS,  friendship  with  Rome,  ii.  140; 
dispute  with   Acarnanians,    iii.   17 ; 
demonstrations   against   Philip,  35 ; 
quarrel  with  Oropus,  296  ;  blockaded 
by  Sulla,  v.  276  ;  taken,  279  ;  treat- 
ment, 293 

ATILIUS  Regulus,  M.,  cons.  256  B.C., 
victorious  at  sea  in  battle  of  Ecnomus, 
crosses  into  Africa,  ii.  65  ;  defeat  and 
captivity,  70;  his  mission  to  Rome 
and  death,  78  ;  origin  of  the  story, 
80 

ATRAX,  attacked  by  Flamininus,  iii.  43 
ATTALUS  I.,  of  Pergamum,  iii.   13  ;  at 
Athens,    19,     23;     protected    from 
Antiochus,  37 

ATTALUS  II.,  brother  of  King  Eumenes, 
tempted  by  Roman  intrigues  to  be 
disloyal  Jii.  274-277,  iv.  431 
ATTALUS  III.,  last  king  of  Pergamum, 

his  bequest,  iv.  400,  432 
ATTICA,  ravaged  by  Philip  V.,  iii.  27,  29 
ATTUS  Naevius,  augur,  i.  52 
AUGURS,  iv.  265 
AURELIUS    Orestes,   Roman    agent    in 

Greece,  iii.  305 

AURELIUS  Scaurug,  M.,  defeat  and  death, 
v.  94 
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AUSONIAN  towns  in  second  Samnite  war 
i.  41 1 

AUTARITUS,  leader  of  mutinous  Cartha- 
ginian mercenaries,  ii.  117 

AUXILIARY  troops  employed  by  Romans 
iii.  78,  v.  98,  n.  1 

BACCHANALIA  in  Rome,  iv.  272  if. 
BiEBius   Tamphilus,   praetor,    iii.    100, 

117,  119;  defeated  by  Insubrians,  41 1 
BJECULA,  battle,  ii.  379  ;  second   battle, 

401 

BANDITTI,  iv.  147 
BASILICAS,  iv.  301 
BATO,  chief  of  Dardanians,  iii.  30 
BATTAKES,  the  priest  in  Rome,  v.  123 
BELLIANS,  war  with  Rome,  iii.  381 
BENEVENTUM,  defeat  of  Pyrrhus,  i.  532 
BBTUTIUS  Barrus,  T., orator,  v.  127,  ».  3, 

15.1 

BlTHYNIA,  V.  246 

BITUITUS,  king  of  Arverni,  v.  85 
BLOCKADE-BREAKERS,  Roman,  ii.  119 
BLOSSIUS,  the  philosopher,  iv.  379 
BOARDING    bridges   used   in  battle   of 

Mylse,  ii.  57 

BOCCHUS,  alliance  with  Jugurtha,  v. 
57;  his  policy,  65,  69;  embassy  to 
Rome,  72  ;  treachery  to  Jugurtha,  73 
BOSOTIA,  disturbances  after  second 
Macedonian  war,  iii.  63  ;  on  the  side 
of  Rome  in  third  Macedonian  war, 
212 

BOIAN^  GAULS  defeated  near  the  Vadi- 
monian  Jake  and  atPopulonia,  i.  477  • 
insurrection  in  218  B.C.,  ii.  167;  wars 
with  Rome,  iii.  410  ff  •  finally  sub- 
dued, 415 

BOMILCAR,  Jugurtha' s  agent,  v.  31; 
treason  and  death,  52 

BONONIA,  colony  established,  iii.  415 

BOOTY,  disposal  of,  iv.  151 

BRACHYLLUS,  murder,  iii.  63 

BRITOMARIS,  chieftain  of  Senonian  Gauls 
i.  476 

BRUTTIUS  Sura,  campaign  in  Greece,  v. 
271,  n.l 

BRUTUS,  the  liberator,  i.  85,  86 

BRUTUS,  see  Junius 

BUILDINGS,  public,  in  Rome,  i.  560 

BUTETIUS,  v.  127,  n.  3 

BYSES,  Thracian  king,  iii.  294 

BVZANTIUM,  allied  with  Antiochus,  iii. 
83 

BYZATIUM,  against  Philip  V.,  iii.  12 

CJECILIAN  arid  Didian  law,  v.  171 
C^CILIUS  Metellus,  L.,  killed  in  battle 
by  Senoniaa  Gauls,  i.  476 


CAP 


OECILIUS    Metellus,  L.,    victorious    at 
Panormus,  ii.  76  ;  his  after-lite  and 
funeral  laudation,  78,  n.  2 
<C,ECiLius  Metellus,  P.,  pontifex  maxi- 

inus,  v.  123 
OECILIUS  Metellus,  Q.,  defeats  Andris- 

cus,  iii.  293;  the  Acbeans,  310 
C^ECILIUS     Metellus,     Q.,    Numidicus 
consul    of    109    B.C.,     command    in 
Numidia,  v.  38  ;  battle  of  the  Muthul 
43  ;  at  Zama,  38 ;   at  Thala,  55  ;  re- 
turn to  Rome  and  triumph,  64 ;  cen- 
sor in  102  B.C.,  135;  censorship,  153- 
banishment,  162;  recalled,  170 
CJECILI-US  Metellus,  Q.  Pius,  v.  243 ;  in 
civil  war  of  Marians  and  Sullanians 
325,  347,  353,  358 
C^RE,  reduced  and  admitted  to  inferior 

citizenship,  i.  297 

CALATIA,  punished  for  revolt,  ii.  341 
CALES    conquered  from    Sidicinians     i 

373 

CALIDIUS,  Q.,  trib.  pleb.,  v.  170 
CALLICINUS,  battle,  iii.  217 
CALIBRATES,  the  Achaean,  iii.  262  265 

298,  299 

GALLIC RATID AS,  iii.  210 
CALPURNIAN  law,  149  B.C.,  iv.  339 
CALPURNIUS,  Bestia  L.,  trib.  pi.,  v.  6  ; 
sent  to  Numidia,  24 ;  accused  by  G! 
Meramius,  25 
CALPURNIUS    Piso,  L.,    consul    of    133 

B.C.,  iv.  428 

CAMARINA,  gained  and  lost  by  Cartha- 
ginians, ii.  61 
CAMILLUS,  see  Furius 
CAMPANIA,  lost  in  Social  war,  v.   203 

205 ;  recovered,  216 
CAMPANIAN  mutineers  in  Rhegium  pun- 
ished, i.  540 
CANN.E,    battle,    ii.    234;    effect,   238, 

241 

CANULEIAN  law,  i   211  ;  effects,  312 
CANULEIUS,  C.,  trib.  pleb.,  v.  170 
CANUSIUM,  taken  by  Italians,   v.  200- 

besieged  by  Romans,  218 
CAPJTAL  punishment,  iv.  138 
CAPITE  CENSI,  enlistment  of,  v.  63,  97, 

n.  2 

CAPPADOCIA,  v.  246 ;  claimed  by  neigh- 
bouring potentates,  255 
CAPSA,  taken  by  Mar  i  us,  v.  66 
CAPUA,  i.  338  ;  factions,  339  ;  applica- 
tion to  Rome  for  help  against  Sam- 
nites,  339  ;  provision  made  for  the 
nobility,  373,  n.  1  ;  a  Roman  pnefec- 
tura,  405,  409  ;  conspiracy  suppressed, 
410  ;  attitude  after  battle  of  Thrasy- 
menus,  ii.  220  ;  revolt,  258  ;  measures 
for  reconquering,  326  ;  besieged 
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by  Romans,  331 ;  taken  by  Romans, 
340  ;  treatment,  341 
CARNEADES,    Athenian    ambassador  in 

Rome,  iii.  297 
CARRINAS,  defeated,  v.  357 
CARSEOLI,  colonised,  i.  455 
CARTEIA,  Latin  colony  in  Spain,  iii.  373 
CARTHAGE,  treaties  with  Rome,  i.  526  ; 
her  Sicilian  policy,  527;   growth  of 
empire,  ii.  5  ;  its  weakness,  6  ;  tride 
and  warlike  spirit,  8 ;  dependencies, 
9,  12;  constitution,  14;  large  discre- 
tionary power  entrusted  to  generals, 
16  ;  senate,  18  ;  people,  19  ;  jurisdic- 
tion, 19  ;  relations  to  Rome  on  out- 
break of  first  war,  35  ;  strength  com- 
pared with   Rome,  38  ;    resources  at 
beginning  of  second  war  with  Rome, 
152.  161  ;    democratic  reforms  after 
first  Punic  war,  144;  condition  after 
second  war  with  Rome,  iii.  87,  93 ; 
third  war  with  Rome,  320  ;  parties, 
330;  war  withMasinissa,  330  ;  topo- 
graphy, 341  ;  siege  begun,  847;  cap- 
ture, 361 

CARTHAGINIAN  generals,  ii.  114 
CARTHAGINIANS,  attempt  to  anticipate 
Romans  in  gaining  possession  of 
Tarentum  in  272  B.C.,  i.  530  ;  spirit 
of,  ii.  217  ;  send  reinforcements  to 
Hannibal,  274;  operations  in  Sicily, 
298,  302 

CARTHAGO  NOVA,  founded,  ii.  147;  cap- 
tured by  Scipio,  350 
CARVILIUS,   Sp.,    proposal   for  electing 
Latins  into  Roman  senate,  ii.  287 ;  first 
recorded  instance  of  divorce,  iv.  229 
proposal  for  reception  of  Latin  sena- 
tors, 315 
CASILINUM,  siege  of,  ii.   265  ;    retaken 

291 
CASSANDER,  Macedonian  officer  killed  by 

order  of  Philip,  iii.  190 
CASSANDREA,  besieged,  iii.  235 
CASSIAN  law,  iv.  340 
CASSIUS,  C.,  consul   171   B.C.,    attemp 
to  invade  Macedonia  through  Illyria 
iii.  224 

CASSIUS,  L.,  prsetor,  mis-sion  to  Jugurtht 
v.  26  ;  consul  of  107   B.C.,  defeatec 
92 
CASSIUS,  L.,  judge  in  trial  of  Vestals,  v 

126,  133,  134 
CASSIUS,  L.,  praetor  in  campaign  agains 

Mithridates,  v.  258,  263 
CASSIUS,  Spurius,  author  of  league  wit 
the  Latins,  i.  153  ;  agrarian  law,  17- 
178  ;  his  death,  181 
CASTOR    and   Pollux,    i.    89;    worshi 
introduced,  554 


ASTRUM,  colony  established,  i.  477 
ATI  LIN  A,  see  Sergius 
ATO,  see  Porcius 
ATULUS,  see  Lutatius  _ 
AUCA,  Spanish  town,  iii.  385 
AUDIUM,  battle  in  the  pass  of,  i.  394, 
395,    n.    1;    treaty   of    peace,  396; 
effects  of,  402 

AVALRY,  reformed,  i.  244  ;  organiza- 
tion, ivr.  103 

ENSORS,  creation  of  office,  i.  222; 
limitation  of  period  of  office,  224, 
432,  436 

ENSORSHIP,  opened  to  plebeians,  i.  372  ; 
financial  duties,  iv.   157,   161  ;  con- 
trol of  morals,  241  ;  in  abeyance  after 
Sulla's  reform,  v.  395,  410 
CENTENIUS,  defeat,  ii.  210 
CENTUMVIRAL  court,  iv.  123,  n.  3 
CEREMONIAL  law  and  morality,  i.  556 
CH^RONEA,  battle,  v.  285 
CHALCIS,  surprised  by  Romans,  iii.  27 ; 
importance,  67  5  attempted  by  ^Eto- 
lians,  107  ;  by  Antiochus,  112  ;  cap- 
tured by  Antiochus,  115;  treatment 
by  Romans,  220,  v.  270,  282 
CHAROPS,  Epirote  chief,  iii.  42,  221 
CHASE,  absence  of  taste  for,  iv.  290 
CHIOS,    battle,    iii.    14;    treatment   by 

Mithridates,  v.  291 
CHRONICLES  of  families,  i.  574 
CIMBRI,   their  nationality,   v.   87  ;    ad- 
vance on  Italy,  91 ;  invasion  of  Gaul, 
91  ;  defeat  at  Vercellse,  v.  109 
CIMINIAN    forest    crossed    by    Fabius 

Maximus  310  B.C.,  i.  416 
CINCINNATUS,  story  of,  i.  166,  217 
CINEAS,  character  of,  i.  507;  embassy 

to  Rome,  520  ;  time  of  death,  533 
CINNA,    consul    of     87    B.C.,    v.    241  ; 
measures  after  Sulla's  departure,  314  ; 
expulsion  from  Rome,  315  ;  patron- 
age  of  Italians,    316;    march  upon 
Rome.  317,  328,329,  338;  murder,341 
Cios,  attacked  by  Philip  V.,  iii.  12 
CIRTA,  capital  of  Numidia,  v.   12,   18, 
n.  1 ;  besieged  and  taken  by  Jugurt  ha, 
20  ;  surrendered  to  Metellus,  56 
CITIZENS,  reception  of  new,   by  Appius 
Claudius,  i.   433 ;   restricted  to   four 
city  tribes,  436  ;  without  the  suffrage, 
iv.  31 
CIVITATES  foederatse,  iv.  198,  207  ;  im- 

munes,  199,  207 
CLAUDIAN  family,  i.  431 
CLAUDIUS,  see  also  Appius 
CLAUDIUS,  Appius,  war  with  Salassians, 

iii.  423  ;  triumph,  424 
CLAUDIUS,  Appius,   censor  of  169  B.C., 
iv.  38 
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CLAUDIUS  Caudex,  consul  264  B.C.,  oc 
cupation  of  Messana,  ii.  39 

CLAUDIUS  Cento,  campaign  against  Pe 
seus,  iii.  225,  228,  243 

CLAUDIUS  Marcellus,  M.,  ii.  242 ;  occu 
pies  Nola,  263  ;  three  times  victoriou 
over  Hannibal  at  Nola,  263,  275,  n.  1 
291;  operations  against  Syracuse 
299,  305;  capture  of  Syracuse,  310 
358,  360  ;  pretended  victories,  367 
».  1 ;  death,  371 ;  character,  371 
family  fictions,  374 

CLAUDIUS  Marcellus,  M.,  treaty  with 
Spaniards,  iii.  383  ;  defeated  by  In&u 
brians,  413;  informs  against  Hernia 

CLAUDIUS  Nero,  C.,  consul,  207  B  c  ii 
331,  347,  383  ;  march  to  meet  Has 
drubal,  387,  388  ;  victory  on  Metau 
rus,  389  ;  triumph,  393 

CLAUDIUS  Pulcher,  App.,  father-in-law 
of  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  382,  400,  411 

CLAUDIUS  Pulcher,  C.,  consul  of  177 
B.C.,  war  in  Istria,  417 

CLAUDIUS  Quadrigarius,  annalist,  i.  277 

CLEPITIUS,  Lucanian  officer,  v.  144   n   ] 

CLIENTS,  i.  109,  110,  n.  1 ;  relation  'to 
patrons,  110,  111 

CLOACA  Maxima,  i.  74 

CL03LIA,  i.  88 

CLTJSIUM,  battle  in  civil  war,  v.  357,  359 
COLLINK  gate,  battle,  v.  361 
COLONIES  of  regal  period  all  fictitious, 
i.  234,  n.  2 ;  alleged  revolts  of,  402 ; 
.Roman   and  Greek,  413;  twelve  re- 
fuse service,  ii.  363  ;  of  Eomans  and 
of  Latins,  iv.  184;  of  Sulla,  v.  393 
COIN,  reduction  of  standard,  ii.  103 
COMITIA  of  curies,  centuries,  and  tribes 
independent  of  each  other,  i.  320,  n.  1 
COMITIA  centuriata,  i.  63,  69 ;  in  the  re- 
public.    138;    reform    according   to 
Niebuhr,  iv.  13;  to  Huschke,  14;  to 
Pantagathus,  15;  date  of  reform, 'l  6; 
lessened    influence,     20;     originally 
military,  i.  113,  114,  123;  in  repub- 
lican times,  iv.  9;  reform,  12 
COMITIA  tributa,  purely  plebeian  to  the 
exclusion  of  patricians,  i.  206,  207, 
n.  2;  recognised  as  Legislative  assem- 
bly,   184,   202;  thair  popular  juris- 
diction, 204, 205  ;  formal  omnipotence 
since    287  B.C.,    449;   increasing  im- 
portance,   iv.    22;    incorporation    of 
new  citizens,  27,  29,  33,  34  ;  reduced 
by  Sulla,  v.  412 
COMMENTAEII  pantificum,    augurum,  i. 

282 

COMMENTARII  Servii   Tullii,    authenti- 
city, iv.  11,  n.  3 


COR 


COMMERCE,  i.  560 

COMMERCIUM,    restricted    in   land,   iv. 

COMMISSARIAT,  difficulties,  iii.  222 
CONNUBIUM  of  patricians  and  plebeians 

i.  210 
CONQUEST,   result  of,   i.    109;   ancient 

right  of,  i.  175 

CONSULAR  tribunes,  election  of,  i.  213 
CONSULS,  office,  i.    129,    133,   iv.    99  . 
alternate  command,  ii.  231  ;  military 
duties,    iv.    100;     independence    of 
senate    in    financial    matters     164 
n.  4 

CONTIONES,  iv.  40 
CORCYRA,  acquired  by  Pyrrhus,   i.  506  • 

seized  by  Illyrians,  ii.  138 
CORFINIUM,  change  into  Italica,  v   196 
CORINTH,  meeting  of  Achaean  congress 

iii.  305,  308;  destruction,  313 
CORIOLANUS,  legend  of,  i.  157 
CORNELII,  emancipated  by  Sulla,  v.  398 
CORNELIUS  Barbatus,  L.,'cons.  298  B.C. 
his  epitaph,   i.    459;    contradictions 
with  annals,  460  ;  its  date,  461,  n.  1  • 
his  victorious  campaign  in  Etruria  a 
fiction,  462 ;  his  great  defeat,  464 
CORNELIUS  Cethegus,  C.,  defeats  Insu- 

brians,  iii.  412 
CORNELIUS  Cinna,  see  Cinna 
CORNELIUS  Cossus,    A.,    conqueror    of 

Fidenae,  i.  238 
CORNELIUS  Dolabella,  P.,  exterminates 

the  Senonian  Gauls,  i.  477 
CORNELIUS  Lentulus,  P.,  opponent   of 

Gracchus,  v.  7,  n.  1 

CORNELIUS  Merula,  consul  193  B.C.,  de- 
feated by  Gauls,  iii.  414 
CORNELIUS  Merula,  L.,   elected  consul 
in  plaee  of  Cinna,  v.  316  ;  resignation, 
328 ;  death,  333 
CORNELIUS  Scipio  ^Emilianus  Africanus 
Minor  Numantinus,  see  Scipio  JEmi- 
lianus 

CORNELIUS  Scipio,  Cn.,  operations  in 
Spain,  ii.  193,  226,  227,  268,  275 
314,  ».  2,  316 
CORNELIUS  Scipio,  L.,  consul  259  B.C., 
expedition  to  Corsica  and  Sardinia',' 
ii.  62  ;  epitaph,  63 

ORNELIUS  Scipio,  L,,  consul  83  B.C.,  v. 
342;  negotiations  with  Sulla,  375 
n.  1 

ORNELIUS  Scipio,  P.,  consul  218  B.C., 
sent  to  intercept  Hannibal,  ii.  168- 
repulsed  at  the  Ticinus,  180;  move- 
ments on  the  Trebia,  182;  defeat  on 
Trebia,  188  ;  operations  in  Spain,  227 ; 
victorious  in  Spain,  268,  275,  314,' 
n.  2;  defeat  and  death,  316 
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CORNELIUS  Scipio,  P.  Africanus,  son  of 
Lucius,  first  appearance  in  public  life, 
ii.  239,  347,  349 ;  character,  350 ; 
capture  of  New  Carthage,  352  ;  battle 
of  Baecula,  379  ;  his  conquests  exagge- 
rated, 397  ;  personal  dominion,  398  ; 
relations  with  Masinissa  and  Syphax, 
401  ;  games  at  New  Carthage,  404  ; 
illness  and  mutiny  of  troops,  406  ; 
return  to  Eome  after  conquest  of 
Spain,  414;  project  of  invading 
Africa,  415  ;  embarkation  at  Lily- 
bseum,  427  ;  plan  of  campaign,  430, 
n.  1,  431  ;  siege  of  Utica,  430  ;  sur- 
prise of  hostile  camp,  434 ;  victory, 
435  ;  naval  defeat,  437 ;  negotiations 
for  peace,  438  ;  triumph,  457  ;  legate 
to  his  brother  Lucius,  iii.  136;  his 
son  made  prisoner  of  war,  150  ;  sick- 
ness, 151 ;  advice  to  Antiochus,  152  ; 
injustice  to  Carthage,  323  ;  prosecu- 
tion of,  iv.  330  ;  exile  and  death,  332  ; 
character,  333 

CORNELIUS  Scipio  Asiaticus,  L.,  elected 
consul  for  war  with  Antiochus,  iii. 
136;  march  to  Hellespont,  137;  prose- 
cution, iv.  328 

CORNELIUS  Scipio  Asina,  Cn.,  captured 
by  Carthaginians,  ii.  55;   capture  of 
Panormus,  73 
CORNELIUS  Scipio  Nasica,    P.,  defeats 

the  Boians,  iii.  415 

CORNELIUS  Scipio  Nasica,  P.  Corculum, 
foreign  policy,  iii.  293  ;  opposed  to 
new  conquests,  327,  iv.  353,  ».  1 
CORNELIUS  Scipio  Nasica,  P.  Serapio, 
leads  the  attack  on  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
iv.  406;  his  mission  to  Asia,  v.  7, 
».  1 

CORNELIUS  Sulla,  L.,  see  Sulla 
CORN-LAW  of  C.  Gracchus,  iv.  451 
CORN-SUPPLY  in  Rome,  iv.  160 
CORONEA  punished  for  sympathy  with 

Antiochus,  iii.  126 

CORSICA  taken  from  Carthage,  ii.  122 ; 
during   Hannibalic  war,    269;    as  a 
province,  iv.  206 
CORYCUS,  battle,  iii.  134 
COSCONIUS,  Roman  general,  v.  218 
CREDIBILITY,  historical,  examined,  i.  15 
CREMONA,  colony,  ii.  )  35  ;  after  battle 
on  Trebia,   192 ;  attacked  by  Gauls, 
iii.  411 
CRETE,  condition,  iii.    11  ;  surrender  of 

Roman  prisoners  of  war,  163 
CRIMINAL  law   organized  by  Sulla,   v. 

416 

CRITOLAUS,  Athenian  ambassador  in 
Rome,  iii.  297  ;  captain  of  Achaean 
league,  307 
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ROTON  taken  by  Romans,  i.  531  ;  re- 
volt, ii.  272 
GURU*:,  i.  67,  113 
DURIUS  Dentatus,  M'.,  his  agrarian  law, 

i.  447 ;  consul  290  B.C.,  472 
}YBELE,  worship  introduced,  iv.  271 
CYNOSCEPHAL^E,  battle,  iii.  54 


DALMATIA,  conquest,  iii.  425 

DAMASIPPUS,  iii.  291 

DAMOCRITUS,  Achaean  general,  invades 

Laconia,  iii.  304 
DARDANIANS,  in  alliance  with  Rome,  iii. 

30 
DEBT,  law  of,  i.  323,  444,  v.  222  ;  cause 

of  constant  indebtedness  of  plebeians, 

324;  abolition  of  debt,  325 
DEBTORS  assisted  by  the  State,  i.  343 
DECEMVIRS,  i.  188 
DECIANUS,  C  ,  condemned,  v.  1 69 
DECIUS  Magius  of  Capua,  ii.  260 
DECIUS  Mus,  P.,  consul  of  340  B.C.,  his 

self-devotion,  i.  360 
DECIUS  Mus,  P.,  cons.  295,  self-devotion 

at  Sentinum,  i.  466 

DECIUS  Mus,  P.,  cons.  279  B.C.  ;  self- 
devotion  in  battle  of  Asculum,  i.  525 
DECIUS,  Q,.,  trib.   pi.,  prosecutor  of  L. 

Opimius,  v.  5 

DELOS,  made  a  free  port,  iii.  272 
DELPHI,  oracle  consulted  by  Tarquin,  i. 

75 
DEMETRIAS,  importance,  iii.  67  ;  taken 

by  Philip,  131 ;  besieged.  236,  v.  270, 

282 
DEMETRIUS  of  Pharos,  ii.  138,  139, 141  ; 

instigates  Philip  of  Macedonia  to  war 

with  Rome,  277 
DEMETRIUS,    son  of    Philip,    iii.    103 ; 

favourite  at  Rome,  190, 191 ;  murder, 

198 

DEMOCRITUS,  ^Etolian  captain,  iii.  127 
DLSUS,  iii.  298  ;  elected  chief  magistrate 

of  the  Achaean  league,  303,  311 
DIANA,  temple  on  Aventine,  i.  69,  103 
DIC^EARCHUS,  officer  under  Philip  V.  of 

Macedonia,  iii.  11 
DICTATORSHIP,  i.  132,  iv.  85,  118 
DINOCRATES,  Messenian  statesman,  iii. 

183 
DIOGENES,     Athenian     ambassador  .  in 

Rome,  iii.  297 
DIONYSIUS  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 

ii.  25  ;  wars  with   Carthage  and  the 

Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  26 
DIOPHANES,  Achaean  captain,  iii.    177; 

iv.  379,  407 

DIVINE  law  preceding  human,  iv.  125 
DIVORCE,  antiquity  of,  iv.  229 
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DOMITTAN  law,  v.  120 
DOMITIUS  Ahenobarbus,  Cn.,  victoriou 

in  Gaul,  v.  84  ;  defeated  by  Pompeius 

370 
DOMITIUS,  Cn.,  military  adviser  of  L 

Scipio,  iii.  153 
DORYLAUS,   general  of  Mithridates    v 

293 

DRAMA,  i.  569;  ir.  228 
DREPANA,  founded,  ii.  60;  battle,  91 
DRUSUS,  see  Livius 
DUILIUS,  C.,  cons.  260  B.C.,  first  nava 

victory,  ii.  56 

DTJRONIUS,  trib.  pleb.,  v.  172 
DUUMVIRI    sacris    faciundis,   increasec 

from  two  to  ten,  i.  333 
DUUMVIRI  navales,  i.  412 


FAB 


ECLIPSE  of  the  moon,  168  B.C.,  foretold 

by  Sulpicius  Galba,  iii.  249 
ECNOMUS,  battle,  ii.  65 
EGYPT,  extent  under  Ptolemies,  iii.  7 ; 
settlement  of  succession  by  Sulla,  v! 
435 
ELEANS,  on  the  side  of  Antiochus,  iii. 

116  ;  enter  Achaean  league,  129 
ELECTION  of  general  by  Carthaginian 
army,  ii;   146,  n.   1 ;  of  magistrates, 
difficulties  and  abuses,  iv.  90 
ELEPHANTS  used  in  war,   i.  516,  535 
ii.  47,  70,  n.  2,  76,  77,  iii.  230;    not 
found    in   Africa  north  of  the  great 
desert,    ii.    432,   n.   2;     Indian   and 
African,  iii.  154,  155;  employed  by 
Romans  in  Gaul,  v.  85 
EMBASSIES,   frequent    in    international 

relations,  iii.  92 
EMPORIA,    claimed    by  Masinissa,    iii 

321 

ENNA,  gained  and  lost  by  Carthaginians, 
ii.  61,  n.  2;  massacre  of  inhabitants 
by  Roman  garrison,  303 
EPHESUS,  conquered  by  Antiochus,  iii. 
84;  port  of,  135,  n.  1;  resistance  to 
Mithridates,  v.  292 

EPIC  poetry,   wanting  in  Rome,  i.  119 
EPIDAMNUS,  attacked  by  Illyrian  pirates 

ii.  138 

EPIRUS,  condition  of,  i.  502;  in  revolt 
iii.     221  ;     plundered    by    ^Emilius 
Paullus,  283 
EPONYMOUS  heroes,  i.  17 
EQUESTRIAN  order,  iv.  355  ;  relation  to 
senatorial  order,  3r>7  ;  constituted  by 
C.  Gracchus,  458 ;  discharge  of  indi- 
cia! duties,  462 
EQUITIUS,  trib.  pleb.,  v.  164 
ERYX,  destroyed  by  Hamilcar,  ii.  60 
ETRURIA,  relations   with    Rome    after 


Gallic  invasion,  i.  414;  renewal  of 
war  with  Rome,  415;  discontent  in 
Hanmbalic  war,  ii.  376 ;  treatment, 
by  Sulla,  v.  368 

ETRUSCANS,  i.    81;    relation  to  Latins, 
83  ;  conquest  of  Latium,  84  ;  expul- 
sion from  Latium,   99;  influence  on 
art,  121,  122  ;  decline  of,  171 ;  wars. 
236;    not  hostile  to  Rome  in  third 
Samnite   war,    457;     their    natural 
policy,  461,  468,  n.  2,  477,  513,  n.  1  • 
decay  of  national  spirit,  481 
EUDAMUS,  Rhodian  admiral,  iii.  146,  147 
EUBEMUS,  Pergamenian  envoy,  iv.  431 
EUMENES   of    Pergamum,    allied    with 
Rome,  iii.  90;   his  policy,.  93,   159, 
160  ;  his  gains  by  peace  with  Antio- 
chus,  162;    unpopularity  in  Greece, 
197;    charges  against  Perseus,  199; 
alleged  attempt  against  his  life,  200  ; 
his  auxiliaries.  209,  219,  229,  235- 
negotiations  with  Perseus,  237 ;  hum- 
bled  after  war   with   Perseus    272 
276 

EUNUS,  leader  of  slaves,  iv.  426 
EXILE,  iv.  130 

FABTI,  family  chronicles  of,  i.  171,  4](j . 

their  numbers,  173  ;   their  war  with 

Veii,    172;    fight   against   Gauls   at 

Clusium,  264 
FABIUS  Buteo,  M..  dictator  for  fillin<*up 

the  senate,  ii.  286 

IBIUS,  C.,  the  painter,  i.  561 
FABIUS  Hadrianus,  praetor  of  Africa,  v. 

FABIUS  Labeo,  expedition  to  Crete  iii 
163 

ABIUS   Maximus   Gurges,  consul    292 
B.C.,  defeated,  i.  471 

FABIUS  Maximus  ^Emilianus,  campaign 
in  Spain,  iii.  390 

FABIUS    Maximus  Allobrogicus,  consul 
121  B  c.,  victorious  in  Gaul,  v.  85 

"ABIUS  Maximus  Rullianus,    Q.,   mao- 
eq.  325  B.C.,  i.   389,   393;    dictator 
315  B  c.,  407  ;  cons.  310  B.C.,  his  ex- 
ploits in  Etruria,  4J6  ;  his  magnani- 
mity,   418  ;     victories,    419  ;    takes 
Muceria,  422;    alleged  victory   over 
Marsians,  422 ;  and  Umbrians,  423  ; 
fifth  consulship   295  B.C.,   464  ;  cen- 
sorship, iv.  29 
ABIUS   Maximus,    Q.,    dictator   nomi- 
nated by  people,  ii.  212,  213  ;  tactics, 
219,    221,    224;     dissatisfaction     at 
Rome,  222;  firmness.  242 
\BTUS  Maximus  Servilianus,  campaign 
in  Spain,  iii.  391 
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FABIUS  Pictor,  oldest  annalist,  i  277; 
his  narrative  of  battle  of  Telamon, 
ii.  133,7*.  2 

FABRATERIA,  placed  under  Eoman  pro- 
tection, i.  374 
FABHICIUS,  C.,  victorious  in  Lucania,  i. 

483 ;  embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  524 
FABULA  Atellnna,  i.  570 
FALERII,  destruction,  ii.  123 
FAMILY,  i.  112,  iv.  253 
FAMILY    Annals,      source    of    historic 
narrative,   i.    470,   106,  278,  ^ii.  78, 
«.   2,  iv.    318  ;  mendacity,  iii.    249, 
»,  2 
FAMILY  vanity,    i.   459,    ii.  43,   n.    4, 

63 

FARMERS  of  public  revenue,  iv.  157 
FASTI  Capitolini,  mendacity,  i.  428,  469, 

ii.  43,  n.  2,  64,  75 
FAVENTIA,  battle,  v.  358 
FECENNTA  Hispala,  iv.  272 
FESCENNINE  verses,  i.  570 
FESTIVALS  public,  at  Home,  i.  121  ;  mul- 
tiplied, ii.  473 
FIDEN.E,  wars  with,  i.  25  ;  relations  with 

Rome,  236 

FIDENTIA,  battle,  v.  359 
FIMBRIA,  see  Flavius 
FINANCES,  i.   136,  iv.   47,  149  ff.  ;  con- 
trolled by  the  senate,  164 
FINANCIAL    difficulties    in     Hannibalic 

war,  ii.  288  ;  distress,   362 
FINES,  iv.  137  ;  application  of,  154 
FLAMINIAN  road,  ii.  127 
FLAMININUS,  see  Quinctius 
FLAMINIUS,  C.,  his  agrarian  law,  ii.  126; 
his  road.  127;  war  with  Insubrians 
134;  chief    of  popular   party,    195 
elected  consul,   198;  democratic  po- 
licy, iv.  26,  35 ;  effect  of  his  policy 
345 

FLAVIUS,  Cn.,  curule  sedile  304  B  c.,  i 
445  ;  publication  of  formulae  am 
legal  calendar,  446 

FLAVIUS  Fimbria,  C.,  campaign  agains 
Mithridates,  v.  302  ;  outrages,  304  ; 
death,  306  ;  in  civil  war  of  Marians 
and  Sullanians,  325,  329 
FLEET,  Roman,  tirst  mentioned,  i.  421  ; 
building  of  the  first  fleet,  ii,  52  ;  of 
Carthage,  why  not  superior  to  that  of 
the  Romans,  114 
FCEDUS  sequum,  iv.  181,  n.  1 
FORMULAE  of  praetors,  iv.  121 
FORNICATION  in  Rome,  iv.  237 
FORTRESSES,  great  number  of,  in  Italy, 

ii.  462 

FRANCHISE,  Roman,  conferred  on  new 
citizens  by  Appius  Claudius,  i.  433 ; 
given  by  Marius  to  Italian  soldiers, 


v.  156,  n.  3  ;  its  value  after  the  ex- 
tension of  Roman  dominion,  396  f. 
FREEDMKN,  enrolled  as  soldiers,  ii.  214  ; 
admission  to  the  tribes,  iv.  33,  35,  36 
"REGELLJE,  colonised,  i.  374;  conquered 
by  Samnites,  403  ;  retaken  by  Romans 
412;  revolt,  iv.  421,  442 
FRUMENTARIA  lex  of  C.  Gracchus,  iv. 

451 

FRUMENTARIAN  laws,  iv.  160 
FRUSINO,  punished  for  revolt,  i.  455 
FULVIUS  Centumalus,  Cn.,  defeated  by 

Hannibal,  ii.  359 

FCLVIUS  Curvus,  L.,  of  Tusculum,  con- 
sul 322  B.C.,  i.  392 
FULVIUS  Flaccus,  Cn.,  defeated  at  Her- 

donea,  ii.  330 

FULVIUS  Flaccus,  M.,  triumvir  agr.  ass., 
iv.  413  ;  consulship,  420  ;  death,  476  ; 
conquests  in  Gaul,  v.  83 
FULVIUS  Flaccus,  Q,.,  conqueror  of  Capua, 

ii.  331,  341 
FuLviusNobilior,Q,.,  campaign  in  Spain, 

iii.  382 

FULVIUS  and  Lepidus,  censors,  iv.  36 
FUNDI,  punished  for  revolt,  i.  374 
FUNERALS,  i.  573 

FURII,  family  annals,  iii.  411,  n.  4 
FURIUS  Camillus,  M.,   i.   246  ;  capture 
of  Veii,  i.  248 ;  his  exile,  249,  259  ; 
character  of  stories  about  him,  252  ; 
delivers  Rome,   268;   dictator,  271, 
316,   321  ;  exploits  after  the  Gallic 
invasion,  i.  290 
FURIUS,    M.,    unauthorised    attack    on 

Cenomanians,  iii.  202,  n.  2 
FURIUS  Purpureo,  L.,  relieves  Cremona, 

iii.  411  ;  defeats  Boians,  413 
FURIUS,  P.,  trib.  pleb.,  v.  170 

GABII.  betrayed  by  S.  Tarquinius,  i.  72 

GABINIAN  law,  iv.  340 

GABINIUS,  A.,  Sulla's  legate,  v.  426 

GADES,  Phoenician  colony,  ii.  14,  145; 
gainer!  by  Romans,  407 

GALATIANS,  settlement  in  Asia,  iii.  105  ; 
encouraged  to  harass  Pergamum,  275 

GALI.IA  Braccata,  formation  of  province, 
v.  86 

GALLIC  inroads  repeated,  i.  298  ;  con- 
flicting accounts  of  Polybius  and  the 
Roman  annalists,  299 

GALLIC  invasion,  ravages  of,  exagge- 
rated, i.  302 

GALLIC  mercenaries,  ii.  137.  n.  I 

GALLIC  tribes  settled  in  Italy,  ii.  124  ; 
their  movements,  1 27 

GAMES,  national,  i.  569 ;  expenditure 
on,  iv.  154;  public,  280 
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GAULISH  ransom,  i.  272,  274,  n.  2 

GAULS,  invasion  of  Italy,  i.  263  ;  colli- 
sion with  Home,  264;  siege  of  Capitol, 
268 ;  fables,  274  ;  defeat,  269 ;  re- 
treat, 272;  effect  of  inroad,  276  ; 
deep-rooted  fear  of  them,  456, 
464,  n.  3 ;  they  act  in  concert  with 
Samnites,  463  ;  attack  Arretium, 
476  ;  quiet  during  first  Punic  war,  ii. 
123;  move  upon  Eome,  225  B.C., 
129 ;  in  alliance  with  Carthage, 
162  ;  attitude  on  arrival  of  Hannibal 
in  Italy,  182,  191;  they  renew  the 
war  in  Northern  Italy,  iii.  410 

GELLIUS  EGNATIUS,  Samnite  general,  i. 
463 

GENTES,  i.112,  113 

GENTIUS,  king  of  Illyria,  iii.  206,  224, 
227,  241  ;  alliance  with  Perseus,  242  ; 
defeated,  247 

GENUCIAN  law  against  taking  interest, 
i.  345,  347 

GEOGRAPHY,  ignorance  and  inaccuracy 
in,  shown  by  ancient  writers,  ii. 
173,  222  ;  in  particular  by  Livy,  336, 
n.  2 

GLADIATORS,  iv.  290 

GODS,  Roman  conception  of,  i.  118 

GORDIUS  of  Cappadocia,  v.  255,  257 

GRACCHUS,  see  Sempronius 

GREECE,  independence  proclaimed  by 
Flamininus,  iii.  68  ;  discontent  with 
Eome,  98,  102;  federal  institutions, 
105;  condition  between  second  and 
third  Macedonian  war,  198;  treat- 
ment after  third  Macedonian  war, 
261 ;  Roman  settlement  after  de- 
struction of  Corinth,  316  ;  condi- 
tion under  Roman  government,  v. 
269 

GREEK  towns  in  Italy  occupied  by  Ro- 
man garrisons,  483 ;  their  condition, 
532,  549  ;  deities  in  Rome,  553  ;  cities 
join  Hannibal,  ii.  326 ;  states,  con- 
dition under  Philip  V.,  iii.  6  ;  league 
against  Philip,  13  ;.  attitude  towards 
Macedonia,  24  ;  towns  in  Asia,  atti- 
tude in  Syrian  war,  139,  140,  160; 
rhetors  in  Rome,  297  ;  influence  on 
Romans,  iv.  226 ;  deities  in  Rome, 
256;  philosophy,  257;  learning  dis- 
liked in  Rome,  v.  136 

GREEKS,  probable  period  when  the  Latin 
name  to  designate  the  people  of  Hel- 
las was  derived  from  the  Graikoi  of 
Epirus,  i.  380,  n.  1 ;  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  376,  483 ;  joy  at  being  de- 
livered by  Rome  from  Illyrian  pirates, 
ii.  140  :  altered  feelings  with  regard 
to  Rome  after  their  liberation,  iii. 


197  ;      their     political      incapacity 

173 

GULUSSA,  son  of  Masinissa,  iii.  350 
GYTHIUM,  taken,    iii.    73 ;  attacked  by 

Nabis,  100 


HJEDUI,  relations  to  Rome,  v.  84 

HALIAUTUS  sacked,  iii.  219 

HAMILCAR  the  elder,  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral, ii.  59 

HAMILCAR  Barcas,  his  mode  of  warfare, 
ii.  100;  seizure  and  fortification  of 
Mount  Eircte,  101  ;  of  Mount  Eryx, 
102;  victorious  in  war  with  merce- 
naries, 118;  favourable  to  democratic 
reforms,  144  ;  chief  in  the  state,  145 

HAMILCAR,  continues  the  war  in  Northern 
Italy  after  departure  of  Carthagi- 
nians, iii.  411 

HANNIBAL,  the  embodiment  of  national 
spirit  of  Carthage,  ii.  147;  motives 
for  war  with  Rome,  149  ;  youth,  1 52  ; 
preparations  for  war  with  Rome,  154  ; 
attacks  Saguntum,  154 ;  provision 
for  the  defence  of  Africa  and  Spain, 
1 64 ;  march  from  New  Carthage, 
165  ;  passage  of  the  Alps,  171  ;  con- 
dition of  his  army  after  crossing:  the 
Alps,  177;  encounter  with  P.  Scipio 
on  the  bank  of  Ticinus,  180  ;  passage 
of  Trebia,  181 ;  battle  of  Trebia,  187 ; 
treatment  of  prisoners,  191,  209; 
march  through  Etruria,  202;  victory 
of  Thrasymenus,  207 ;  of  Cannre, 
234  ;  adoption  of  Roman  arms,  216  ; 
alleged  cruelty,  215,  221,  n.  1,  251, 
266,  n.  1 ;  disposition  to  make  peace 
after  battle  of  Cannae,  240;  position 
after  battle  of  Cannae,  244,  257,  267  ; 
motives  for  not  marching  upon  Rome, 
253 ;  overtures  to  Roman  allies, 
255  ;  occupation  of  Capua  and  other 
towns,  256,  260,  264  ;  siege  of  Casi- 
linum,  265;  his  Italian  allies,  267; 
conquests  in  Southern  Italy,  272  ; 
winter  quarters  in  Capua,  272;  alli- 
ance with  Philipof  Macedonia,  277 ;  re- 
pulsed at  Nola,  263, 275,  n.  1 ,  29 1 ;  re- 
newed activity  in  21 2  B.C.,  318;  gains 
Tarentum,  323  ;  defeats  Fulvius  330  ; 
attempts  to  relieve  Capua,  333 ;  march 
upon  Rome,  335 ;  position  after  the 
fall  of  Capua,  358;  after  fall  of  Ta- 
rentum, 369;  movements  in  207  B.C., 
386;  after  battle  on  Metaurus,  398; 
after  loss  of  Spain,  417  ;  relations 
with  Macedonia,  441  ;  last  cam- 
paigns in  Italy,  442  ;  recall  to  Africa, 
444;  battle  of  Zama,  449;  his 
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alleged  cruelty,  443;  in  Carthage 
after  peace  with  Rome,  iii.  87;  with 
Antiochus,  88,  111  ;  in  Ephesus,  93  ; 
alleged  interview  with  Scipio,  94,  n.  2  ; 
employed  by  Antiochus,  111;  naval 
battle  at  Aspendus,  145;  his  death, 
186 

HANNIBALIC  war,  effects  in  Italy,  iv. 
370. 

HANNO,  leader  of  aristocratic  party  in 
Carthage,  ii.  144 

HABPALUS,  Macedonian  ambassador,  iii. 
200 

HARUSPICES,  iv.  267 

HASURUBAL,  Hannibal's  brother,  in 
Spain,  ii.  258  ;  defeat,  268 

HASDRUBAL,  Hannibal's  brother-in-law, 
ii.  146;  extension  of  Carthaginian 
possessions  in  Spain,  147;  inarch 
from  Spain  to  Italy,  380;  through 
Gaul,  385 

HASDRUBAL,  Gisgo's  son,  ii.  432,  446 

HASDRUBAL,  last  defender  of  Carthage, 
iii.  365,  n.  1 

HATRIA,  colony  established,  i.  477 

HELVIA,  killed  by  lightning,  v.  125 

HERACLEA,  battle,  i.  516  ;  surrender  to 
Rome,  v.  531 

HERACLEA,  in  Thessaly,  iii.  124 

HERACLIDES,  Macedonian  admiral,  iii. 
32,  37 

HKRACLIDES,  envoy  of  Antiochus,  iii.  150 

HERCULES,  worship  of,  adopted  by  the 
state,  i.  555 

HERDONEA,  battle,  ii.  330,  359 

HERM^EAN  Promontory,  battle,  ii.  71 

HERNICANS,  join  league  of  Latins  and 
Romans,  i.  154  ;  decay,  233  ;  reduced, 
358  B.P.,  296  ;  defection  in  second 
Samnite  war,  424  ;  subjection,  425 

HIARBAS,  king  of  Numidia,  v.  370 

HIEMPSAL,  v.  15 

HIEMPSAL,  treatment  of  the  younger 
Marius,  v.  322  ;  restored,  370 

HIERO  of  Syracuse,  designs  on  Messana, 
ii.  34;  alliance  with  Carthaginians, 
40 ;  with  Romans,  42 ;  renewal  of 
alliance  with  Rome.  99  ;  aids  Car- 
thage in  mercenary  war,  119;  services 
in  Hannibalic  war,  183, 184,  200.  226, 
270;  death,  280;  character  of  his 
reign,  281 ;  massacre  of  his  family, 
296 

HIKKOXYMUS  of  Syracuse,  grandson  of 
Hiero,  ii.  292  ;  killed,  205 

HIMERA,  defeat  of  Carthaginians,  ii.  23, 
24,  n.  2 

HIPPO  ZARITUS,  faithful  to  Carthage  in 
•war  of  mercenaries,  ii.  117  ;  revolt, 
118' 


ITA 

HISTORICAL  documents,  antiquity  of, 
i.  277;  preserved  by  private  families, 
279,  ».  1,  283. 

HISTORICAL  records,  i.  573 

HORATII  and  Curiatii,  legend  of,  i.  36 

HORTENSIAN  laws,  i.  448. 

HORTENSIUS,  L.,  commander  of  fleet,  iii. 
222  ;  ill-treatment  of  Abdera,  223 

HORTENSIUS,  L.,  officer  under  Sulla,  v. 
284,  287,  288. 

HOSTILIA,  charged  with  poisoning,  iv. 
232 

HOSTILIUS  Mancinus,  A.,  consul  170 
B.C.,  campaign  in  Thessaly,  iii.  223 

HOSTILIUS  Mancinus,  C.,  defeated  by 
Numantines,  iii.  399 

HOSTILIUS  Mancinus,  L.,  rescued  by 
Scipio  from  dangerous  position  before 
Carthage,  iii.  353;  his  lying  self- 
praise,  354,  n.  2 

HUMAN  sacrifices  at  Rome,  ii.  247,  v.  136 

HYPATA,  iii.  124 ;  massacre,  198 

IBERA,  battle,  ii.  268 

ILIUM,   reception  of  Roman  army,  iii. 

153  ;  sacked  by  Fimbria,  v.  304 
ILLITURGI,  battle,  ii.  275 ;  taken,  405 
ILLTRIA,  settlement  after  third  Mace- 
donian war,  iii.  260 
ILLYRIAN  pirates,  ii.  136,  137,  138 
ILLYRIAN  war,  first,   ii.   136;  terms  of 

peace,  140;  second  war,  141 
IMAGES,  wanting  in  older  Roman  reli- 
gion, i.  119 

IMPEACHMENT  of  magistrates,  iv.  80 
IMPERIUM  in  administration  of  justice, 

iv.  117 

INFANTRY,  formation,  iv.  106 
INSCRIPTIONS,  i.  286  ;  their  value,  294 
INSUBRIANS,   war    223  B.C.,     ii.    134 ; 
defeat    M.   Claudius   Marcellus,  iii. 
413 
INTERCESSION,   tribunician,  iv.  171;  v. 

149,  n,  3,  170,  n.  2 
INTIBILI,  battle,  ii.  275 
IRREGULARS  in  the  army,  iv.  Ill 
ISTRIANS,  war  with  Romans,  iii.  417 
ITALIAN  allies,  condition,  iv.  185  ;  mili- 
tary burdens,  190  ;  oppression,  192  ; 
discontent,  194 
ITALIAN  merchants  in  Cirta,  v.  21 ;  in 

Vaga,  43,  n.  1  ;  in  Utica,  48,  n.  3 
ITALIANS  in  alliance  with  Rome,  i.  453  ; 
under  Roman  supremacy,  541,  546 ; 
not  all  conquered  by  arms,  iv.  180; 
grievances,  372  ;  relations  with  M. 
Livius  Drusus,  v.  180;  divisions 
among  them,  181 ;  apocryphal  oath, 
186  ;  interests  binding  them  to  Rome, 
191 ;  causes  of  alienation,  192 
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1TA 

ITALICA,  capital  of  revolted  allies,  v. 

196 
ITALY,  devastation  in  second  Punic  war, 

ii.  471  ;  population    at  beginning  of 

Hannibalic  war,  160 

JUDACILIUS,  Italian  leader  at  Asculum, 
T.  215 

JUDICIAL  law  of  C.  Gracchus,  iv.  458 

JUGURTHA,  youth,  v.  14 ;  capture  of 
Cirta,  21 ;  treaty  of  peace  with  Cal- 
purnius  Bestia,  25 ;  summoned  to 
Home,  27 ;  treaty  of  peace  with  A. 
Albinus,  35,  n.  3  ;  treaty  of  peace  with 
Metellus,  50  ;  betrayed,  73  ;  charac- 
ter, 77 

JUGURTHINE  war,  v.  12  ff. ;  character,  76 

JULIAN  law  on  franchise  of  the  Latin 
allies,  v.  212 

JULIUS  Caesar,  L.,  consul  of  90  B.C.,  v. 
201,  202,  203,  204;  law  on  franchise 
of  Latin  allies,  212 

JULIUS  Caesar,  S. ,  Roman  envoy  in  Greece, 
iii.  307 

JUNTOS,  see  also  Brutus 

JUNIUS  Brutus,  D.,  campaign  in  Spain, 
iii.  406 

JUNIUS  Brutus  Damasippus,  praetor  82 
B.C.,  v.  354,  359 

JUNIUS  Pera,  M.,  dictator,  ii.  243 

JUNIUS  Pullus,  L.,  cons.  249,  loses  a 
fleet,  ii.  95  ;  his  exploits,  96 

JUNTOS  Silanus,  M.,  consul  of  109  B.C., 
defeated  by  Cimbri,  v.  92 

JUNONIA,  Roman  colony  on  site  of  Car- 
thage, iv.  456,  473,  474 

JUPITER  Latiaris,  temple  of,  i.  4  ;  Capi- 
tolinus,  temple,  53,  58,  73 

JURISDICTION  of  the  people,  iv.  125 ; 
limitation,  131  ;  defects,  228 

JUSTICE,  administration,  iv.  117  ff. 

JUVENTIUS  Thalna,  P.,  iii.  293 

K,  Greek  words  beginning  with  K,  see 
under  C 

KING,  his  offices  priestly,  judicial,  mili- 
tary, i.  115;  legislation  of,  1 1 7 

KNIGHTS,  centuries  of,  doubled,  i.  54,  55  ; 
forming  the  cavalry  of  the  army,  iv. 
103  ;  as  judges,  iv.  462  ;  deprived  by 
Sulla  of  judicial  functions,  v.  415 

KOTYS,  king  of  the  Odrysians,  iii.  196, 
206,  227,  261 

LABICI,   conquest  and    colonisation    i. 

234,  257 

LADE,  battle,  iii.  15 
L.ELIUS,  C.,  agrarian  law,  iv.  375,  407 ; 

memoir  of  Scipio  ^Emilianus,  417 


LIC 

L^ETORIUS,  friend  of  C.  Gracchus  v. 
479 

LAMIA,  besieged  by  Philip,  iii.  127  ; 
taken,  137 

LAMPONIUS,  v.  203 

LAND,  disposal  of,  by  the  State,  i.  175  ; 
public  and  private,  iv.  153;  occupa- 
tion, 215 

LAND-LOTS,  of  two  jugera,  i.  1,76 ;  as- 
signed to  colonists,  370 

LARS  Volumnius,  king  of  Fidense,  i.  239 

LATIN  colonies,  i.  543 ;  refractorv  ii 
363 

LATIN  league  broken  up  by  Gallic  in- 
vasion, i.  291,  294;  restored  in  358 
B.C.,  296 

LATIN  towns,  list  of,  i.  96,  n.  1 

LATINS  treaty  with,  i.  69 ;  war  with,  95  ; 
list  of  confederate  Latin  cities,  96,  n. ; 
mixed  up  with  Sabines,  103;  their  re- 
ligious centres  and  ancient  league, 
152;  league  with  Rome,  153;  decay 
of,  283;  share  in  Gallic  war,  275; 
grievances  of,  350 ;  divisions  among 
them,  356;  great  war  with,  350;  a 
kind  of  civil  war,  355 ;  course  of, 
363  ;  terms  granted  to  the  Latins, 
364,  365,  366;  rebellion  in  second 
Samnite  war,  391 

LATINUS,  king  of  Latium,  i.  3 

LATIUM,  new  formation  after  the  great 
Latin  war,  i.  367 

LAUTULJE,  defeat  of  Romans,  i.  408 

LAVINIUM,  sanctuary  of,  i.  4 

LAW  reforms  of  Sulla,  v.  414  ff. 

LAWS  of  the  twelve  tables,  i.  188 

LAWS  made  by  precedent,  iv.  350 

LECTISTERNIA,  not  of  Greek  origin,  i. 
386,  n.  2 

LEGION,  oldest  form,  i.  114;  formation, 
514;  strength  and  enlistment,  iv. 
107 

LEPIDUS  and  Fulvius,  censorship,  iv.  36 

LEUCAS,  taken  by  Romans,  iii.  59 

LEUCOPETRA,  battle,  iii.  312 

LEX  sacrata  militaris  of  342  B.C.,  its 
import,  i.  345 

LIBERAL  party  in  the  senate,  i.  321 

LlBY-PH(ENICIANS,  ii.   10 

LICINIAN  laws,  i.  314  ;  struggle  for,  318  ; 

provisions,  322,  327;  violation,  343 
LICINIAN     land-law,    revived    by    Ti. 

Gracchus,   iv.   383  ;  legality  of  this 

revival,  388;  the  law  a  dead  letter, 

389,  «.  1 

LICINIAN  law  against  luxury,  v.  1 34 
LICINIUS  Crassus,  C.,  reforms  proposed, 

iv.  374 
LICINIUS  Crassus,  M.,  partisan  of  Sulla, 

v.  347,  359,  362,  363,  389 
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LIO 

Licimus  Crassus,  P.,  consul  171  B.C., 
obtains  command  against  Perseus,  iii. 
208;  worsted  by  Perseus,  217,  218; 
throws  blame  on  .^Etolians,  220 

LICINIUS  Crassus,  P.,  father-in-law  of 
C.  Gracchus,  iv.  382,  408,  412;  cam- 
paign against  Aristonicus,  435 

LICINIUS  Lucullus,  L.,  campaign  in 
Spain,  iii.  384 

LICINIUS  Lucullus,  L.,  war  with  slaves 
in  Sicily,  v.  144;  efforts  to  collect  a 
navy  for  Sulla,  278,  297  ;  operations, 
303 

LICINIUS  Murena,  L.,  officer  under  Sulla, 
v.  286  ;  in  second  war  with  Mithri- 
dates,  422  ff. ;  triumph,  426 

LICINIUS  Nerva,  praetor  in  Sicily  in 
second  slave  war,  v.  1 40 

LIGURIANS  and  Hannibal,  ii.  179  ;  wars 
with  Rome,  iii.  417  ff. ;  transferred  to 
Samnium,  421 

LILYB.EUM,  besieged  by  Pyrrhus,  i.  529; 
Carthaginian  stronghold  in  Sicily,  ii. 
82  ;  siege  commenced,  83 

LIPARA  captured  by  Romans,  ii.  76 

LIST  of  magistrates,  i.  280 

LITERATURE,  foreign,  influence  of,  iv. 
284,  292 

Lrvius  Andronicus,  hymn-writer,  ii. 
383  ;  oldest  Roman  poet,  ii.  474 

LIVIUS,  C.,  in  command  of  fleet,  iii.  133  ; 
battle  of  Corycus,  134;  naval  opera- 
tions, 141, 143 

LIVIUS  Drusus,  opponent  of  C.  Gracchus , 
iv.  472 

LIVIUS  Drusus,  M.,  v.  176  ff.;  his  judi- 
ciary law,  177 ;  opposition  of  the 
senate,  183  ;  death,  186 

LIVIUS  Macatus,  M.,  commander  of 
Tarentum,  ii.  324 ;  loses  the  town, 
holds  the  citadel,  325 

LIVIUS  Salinator,  M.,  consul  207  B.C.,  ii. 
383,  389,  393 

LIVY,  as  historian,  i.  474  ;  partiality, 
ii.  209  ;  account  of  Hannibal's  march 
upon  Rome  preferable  to  that  of 
Polybius,  335,  n.  1  ;  mode  of  treating 
his  authorities,  iii.  57,  n.  2,  62,  n.  1 

LOCRI,  surrendered  to  Romans,  i,  532  ; 
retaken  by  Pyrrhus.  532;  revolt,  ii. 
272  ;  siege  raised,  375  ;  surprised  by 
Romans,  420;  disturbances,  421 

LUCANIANS,  hostile  factions,  i.  458 ;  in 
alliance  with  Rome,  384 

LuccErus,  Roman  general,  v.  218 

LUCERES,  tribe  of,  i.  24,  54 

LUCBEIA,  allied  to  Rome  in  second 
Samnite  war,  i.  395  ;  taken  by  Sam- 
nites,  403;  by  Romans,  407;  colonised, 
413 


MAG 

LUCRETIA,  violation  of,  i.  76 
LUCRETIUS,  C.,  pvaetor,  plunders-  Chalcis, 

iii.  220 
LUCRETIUS,  M.,  commander  of  fleet  in 

third  Macedonian  war,  iii.  216  ;  sack 

of    Haliartus,     219  ;     accused     and 

condemned,  226 
LUCRETIUS   Ofella,  v.    355,  360,    363 ; 

death,  436 

LUCULLUS,  see  Licinius 
LUNA,  colony,  iii.  421,  n.  4,  422 
LUSITANIANS,   at  war  with  Rome,  iii. 

384,  386  ;  subjected,  394 
LUTATIUS  Catulus,  C.,   cons.  242  B.C., 

defeats   Carthaginians    at    .ZEgatian 

islands,  ii.  105 
LUTATIUS  Oatulus,  Q,.,  consul   of    102 

B.C.,     campaign    against   Cimbri,   v. 

1 05  ;    share  in  battle    of   Vercellse,. 

109;  triumph,  112;  death,  332 
LUXURY  laws,  i.  566,  iv.  224,  v.  134  ;. 

their  inefficiency,  224 
LUXURY,  increased,  iv.  222 
LYCISCUS,  iii.  221 ;  outrages,  261 
LYCORTAS,  Achaean  statesman,  iii.  177,. 

181,  184 
LYSIMACHIA,   evacuated  by   Antiochus,. 

iii.  148 


MACEDONIA,  attitude  at  beginning  of 
Hannibalic  war,  ii.  164;  condition, 
under  Philip  V.,  iii.  5;  relations  to 
Greece,  99  ;  condition  after  Persean 
war,  291  ;  made  a  Roman  province, 
294 

MACEDONIAN  war,  second,  motives,  iii. 
3;  declaration,  21;  naval  expedi- 
tions, 33 ;  a  national  war  of  Greeks 
against  Philip,  46 ;  armistice,  49 ; 
battle  of  Cynoscephake,  54;  peace, 
61,  65,  66,  «..  1.  70,  n.  1;  military 
aspect,  iii.  77 ;  political  aspect,  79 

MACEDONIAN  war,  third,  iii.  186 ;  re- 
solved upon,  200  ;  preparations,  206  ; 
condition  of  Macedonia  in  beginning 
of  the  war,  206,  214  ;  war  voted,  207 ; 
not  declared,  213;  settlement  of  Ma- 
cedonia after  the  war,  256,  258 

M./ELIUS,  Sp.,i.  216 

MJENIUS,  Q,.,  praetor,  prosecutes  poison- 
ers, iv.  234 

MAGISTER  equitum,  i.  133 

MAGISTRATES,  general  character,  iv. 
75  ff. ;  not  liable  to  be  deposed  or  im- 
peached, 80  ;  responsibility,  83  ;  want 
of  cohesion,  87  ;  annual  change,  88  ; 
election,  90  ;  share  in  legislation,  96  ; 
coercive  power,  97  ;  auspices,  98 

MAGNESIA,  battle,  iii.  153. 
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MIC 


MAGO,  expedition  to  the  north  of  Italy 

ii.    426 ;      evacuation    of    Northern 

Italy  and  death,  440 

MAIESTAS,  law  of,  v.  150;  renewed  by 

Sulla,  419 
MALLIUS,  C.,  consul  of  105  B.C.,  defeated 

in  Gaul,  v*  95  ;  prosecuted,  1]9 
MAMERTINES    of  Messana,    application 

for  Roman  help,  ii.  36 
MAMILIUS,  0.,  impeachment  of  members 

of  the  nobility  for  bribery,  v.  37 
MANLIA,  lex,  iv.  33,  n.  1. 
MANLIUS,  M.,  i.  269 ;  champion  of  the 
poor,  305  ;  his  trial  and  condemna- 
tion, 306  ;  his  guilt  and  motives,  308 
MANLIUS  Torquatus,  T.,  fight  with  Gaul, 

a.  300 

.MANLIUS  Torquatus,  T.,  consul  of  340 
B.C.,  i.  357 ;  his  severity  to  his  son,  359 
MANLIUS  Vulso,  expeditions  against  the 
Galatians,    iii.    163;    march  through 
Thrace,  167;  war  in  Istria,  iii.  417 
MARCELLUS,  see  Claudius  Marcellus 
MARCIUS  Censorinus,  L.,  consul  of  149 
B.C.,  expedition  against  Carthage,  iii. 
334 
MARCIUS  Figulus,  commander  of  fleet, 

iii.  229,  233,  235 

MARCIUS,  L.,  alleged  exploits,  ii.  217 
MARCIUS  Philippus.L.,  consul  of  91  B.C., 

opponent  of  Livius  .Drusus,  v.  1 79 
MARCIUS  Philippus,  Q,.,  deceives  Perseus, 
iii.  211  ;  consul,  228;  invades  Mace- 
donia, 230;   perfidious  advice  given 
to  Rhodians,  240,  243 ;    unsuccessful 
war  in  Liguria,  420 
MARCIUS,  Q.,  conqueror  of  Samnites,  i. 

424 

MARCIUS,  Q.,  censor  of  164  B.C.,  iv.  38 
MARCIUS  Rutilus,  C.,  first  plebeian  dic- 
tator, i.  298  ;  in  Campania,  344 
MARIUS,  C.,  his  policy  as  trib.  pleb., 
v.  8 ;  candidate  for  consulship,  59  ; 
early  career,  61  ;  new  levies,  62;  ex- 
pedition against  Capsa,  66  ;  to  the 
Mulucha,  67;  retreat  to  Cirta,  70; 
second  consulship,  96  ;  military  refor- 
mer, 97;  third  and  fourth  consulships, 
100;  victory  at  Aquae  Sextise,  103; 
at  Vercellae,  108;  triumph,  111;  as 
statesman,  155 ;  sixth  consulship, 
167;  takes  up  arms  against  Satur- 
ninus,  166  ;  leaves  Rome,  168  ;  share 
in  Social  war,  205  ff.;  date  of  hostility 
to  Sulla,  227 ;  alliance  with  Sulpi- 
cius,  222;  flight  from  Rome,  236, 
318 ;  return,  322 ;  entry  into  Rome. 
329  ;  death,  334  ;  his  seventh  consul- 
ship, 334,  n.  2 ;  character,  336 
MARIUS  Egnatius,  v.  202,  218 


MARIUS  Gratidianus,  death,  v.  380 
MARIUS   the   younger,   flight,    v.   321  ; 

consul,  352*353 
MARKET  police,  iv.  145,  301 
MARONEA,  massacre  of  the  inhabitants, 

iii.  180 

MARRIAGE  forms,  iv.  226 
MASINISSA,  ally  of  Carthage,  ii.  315; 
overtures  to  Scipio,  401  ;  Roman 
ally,  425;  joins  Scipio  in  Africa, 
433  ;  captures  Syphax,  436  ;  rewar- 
ded, 457  ;  restrained  from  encroach- 
ments upun  Carthage,  iii.  205 ; 
aggressions  on  Carthage,  321  ff.; 
servility  to  Rome,  326 ;  war  with 
Carthage,  330  ;  death,  349 
MASSILIA,  relations  with  Rome,  v.  82 

83,  n.  1 
MASSIVA,    Nuir.idian     prince,     v.    20 ; 

murdered,  31 

MASTANABAL,  son  of  Masinissa,  iii.  350 
MATHO,    leader  of  mutinous  Carthagi- 
nian mercenaries,  ii.  117 
MATRONS,  accused  of  wholesale  poison- 
ing, i.  567,  iv.  231 ;  virtue  of,  iv.  231, 
238 

MEDDIX  Tuticus  of  Capua,  ii.  333 
MEDICAL  science  in  Rome,  iv.  296 
MEDIOLANUM,  taken,  ii.  135 
MEMMIUS,  C.,  trib.  pleb.,  denounces  the 

nobility,  v.  22,  25  ;  slain,  165 
MENALCIDAS,  chief  magistrate  of  Achae- 
an league,  iii.  298 
MENIPPUS,  Syrian  ambassador  in  Rome, 

iii.  90 

MERCENARIES,  treacherous  and  treach- 
erously treated  by  their  employers, 
ii.  34,  n.  3,  59  ;  mutinous,  punished 
by  HamilcarBarcas,  100,  102;  danger 
of  employing  in  war,  113;  war  of, 
116;  revolt  in  Sardinia,  120;  Gallic, 
137,  n.  1 ;  employed  by  Romans,  102, 
316,  383  ;  influence,  ii.  469 
MERULA,  see  Cornelius 
MESSANA,  early  vicissitudes,  ii.  33  ; 
occupied  by  Romans,  39 ;  engage- 
ments near  it,  41 

nssENiA,    settlement   by   Flaminirms, 
iii.     129  ;     secession    from    Achsean 
league,  183 
METAURUS,  battle,  ii.  389 ;  consequences, 

409 

METELLA,  wife  of  Sulla,  v.  334 
\IETELLI,   nobility    of    the    family,  iv. 

312 

VlETTius  Fufetius,  legend  of,  i.  37 
"VlnzKNTius,  Etruscan  king  of  Latium, 

i.  3 

VIiciPSA,  son  of  Masinissa,  iii.  350 ;  king 
of  Numidia,  v.  13 
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MIG 

MIGBATIONS  of  Sabellian  races,  i.  153 

MILITARY  institutions  of  Rome  as 
affected  by  first  Punic  war,  ii.  108  ; 
of  Carthage,  112 

MILITARY  organization,  iv.  102 

MILITARY  pay  introduced,  i.  243  ;  paid 
from  land  tax,  258 

MILITARY  tribunes,  election,  i.  346, 
445 

MINES.  Macedonian,  iii.  259 

MINTURN.E,  colony  established,  i.  463; 
imprisonment  of  Marius,  v.  319,  320, 
n.  3. 

MINUCIUS,  master  of  the  horse  to  Fa- 
bius  Maximus,  ii.  222  ;  humbled,  224 

MINUCIUS,  L.,  prsefectus  annonae,  i.  216 

MINUCIUS  Magius,  v.  217 

MINUCIUS,  Q,.,  lying  reports  of  victories, 
iii.  412,  n.  5;  his  triumph,  413 

MINUCIUS  Thermus,  Q.,  consul  193  B.C., 
war  with  Ligurians,  iii.  418 

MIRACULOUS  phenomena  as  divine  warn- 
ings, i.  465,  534.  See  Prodigia 

MISAGENES,  son  of  Masinissa,  iii.  ?18 

MITHRIDATES  V.,  Euergetes,  relations 
to  Rome,  v.  247 

MITHRIDATES  the  Great,  character,  v. 
248  ;  youth,  250  ;  conquests,  252  ; 
disputes  with  Nicomedes,  253 ;  first 
hostilities  with  Rome,  260 ;  order 
to  murder  the  Roman  residents  in 
Asia,  265 ;  naval  operation,  269, 
290  ;  tyrannical  government,  290, 
292  ;  negotiations  of  peace,  296  ; 
meeting  with  Sulla.  305 ;  second  war 
with  Rome,  v.  422  ff. 

MOAGETES,  robbed  by  Manlius,  iii.  165 

MOLOSSIANS,  kings  of,  i.  504 

MONUMENTS,  falsely  interpreted,  i.  293 

MORALITY  in  Rome,  i,  556 

MORGANTIA,  besieged  by  slaves,  v.  141 

MOTHER  of  the  gods,  worship  intro- 
duced, iv.  271 

Mucius  Scsevola,  i.  87 

Mucius  Scaevola,  P.,  consul  of  133  B.C., 
iv.  382,  «.  2,  407 

Mucius  Scsevola,  Pontifex  Maximus, 
murdered,  v.  355 

MULUCHA,  expedition  of  Marius  to  the 
river,  v.  67 

MUMMIUS,  L.,  consul  of  146  B.C.,  iii. 
311  ;  defeats  Achseans,  312;  destroys 
Corinth,  313  ;  campaign  in  Spain,  384 

MURENA,  see  Licinius  Murena 

MUTHUL,  battle,  v.  43 

MUTINA.  besieged  by  Boians,  ii.  167  ; 
colony  established,  iii.  416  ;  taken  by 
Ligurians,  422 

MUTINEERS,  Cnmpanian,  in  Rhegium 
punished,  i.  540 


NUM 
MUTINES,  Carthaginan  officer  in  Sicily, 

ii.  313 

MUTINY  of  342  B.C.,  i.  344 
MYL^E,  battle,  ii.  55 
MYONNESUS,  battle,,  iii.  147     . 
MYTHS  of  gods  and  heroes  not  historical, 

i.   26;    wanting  in  Roman  religion, 

iia 

MYTTISTRATUM,  siege,  ii.  60  ;  capture, 
61 

NABIS,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  iii.  28,  46,  47, 
51,  52,  70 ;  war  with  Rome,  71  ; 
peace,  74 ;  attack  on  G-ythium,  100  ; 
murdered,  109 

N^EVIUS,  M.,  tribune,  charge  against  P. 
Scipio,  iv.  331 

NARAGGARA,  battle  of,  ii.  449,  see  Zama 

NARNIA,  colony  of,  i.  456 

NASICA,  see  Cornelius 

NAUPACTUS,  defended  by  ^Etolians,  iii. 
129,  131 

NAVAL  allies  of  Rome,  iii.  134 

NAVAL  warfare,,  first  undertaken  by 
Rome,  ii.  50 ;  in  second  Punic  war, 
464 

NAVY,  composition  of  Roman,  ii.  54  ; 
decay,  iv.  112 

NEAPOLIS,  cause  of  outbreak  of  second 
war  with  Samnites,  i.  382,  388 ;  fate 
of,  in  civil  war,  v.  366 

NEPETE,  colony,  i.  311 

NEPHERIS,  capture  of,  iii.  361 

NICANOR,  Macedonian  general,  iii.  1.9 

NICOMEDES,  king  of  Bithynia,  disputes 
with  Mithridates,  v.  253 

NOBILITY,  origin  of,  i.  317;  old  and 
new,  428;  Roman,  ii.  479;  predomi- 
nance, iv.  312  ff.  ;  vanity,  317; 
degeneracy,  iv.  351 

NOLA,  taken  by  Italians-*  v.  203,  219; 
obstinate  resistance  in  civil  war,  367 

NORBA,  %te  of,  in  civil  war,  v.  366 

NORBANUS,  C.,  v.  243 ;  consul  of  83 
B.C.,  v.  342,  358 

NUMA  Pompilius,  legend,  i.  28,  31 ;  his 
law-books,  33 

NUMANTIA,  battle,  iii.  382  ;  war,  395  ; 
defeat  of  Mancinus,  399;  besieged 
by  Scipio,  405  ;  taken,  406 

NUMIDIA,  settlement  after  death  of 
Masinissa,  iii.  349  ;  condition  after 
destruction  of  Carthage,  v.  12  ;  divi- 
sion between  Jugurtha  and  Adherbal, 
16  ;  settlement  after  Jugurthine  war, 
78 

NUMIDIANS,  relation  to  Carthage,  ii.  12  • 
untrustworthy  auxiliaries  of  Romans, 
v.  204 
NUMISTRO,  battle,  ii,  361 
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OCCUPATION  of  public  land,  I.  178  ;  iv. 
215,  368 

OCTAVIUS,  C.,  intercession  to  Ti.  Grac- 
chus, iv.  392  ;  deposition,  395 

OCTAVIUS,  Cn.,  captures  Perseus  at 
Samothrace,  iii.  255 

OCTAVIUS,  Cn.,  consul  of  87  B.C.,  v.  241  ; 
defence  of  Rome  against  Marius  and 
Oinna,  324,  328  ;  murder,  330 

OFFICERS,  Roman,  character,  ii.  469  ;  of 
the  army,  iv.  110 

OGULNIAN  law,  i.  317,  440 

OXESIMUS,  iii.  231,  232,  n.  1      . 

OPIMIUS,  L.,  iv.  474,  476  ;  prosecuted, 
v.  5,  6,  n.  1  ;  Roman  commissioner 
in  Numidia,  16 

OPPIANICUS,  misdeeds,  v.  382 

OPPIUS,  C.,  his  sumptuary  law,  ii.  290 

OPPIUS,  Q.,  defeated  by  Mithridates,  v. 
259,  263 

ORIGINES  of  Cato,  iv.  292 

OXYNTASJ  son  of  Jugurtha,  v.  204 

PACUVIUS  Calavius   of  Capua,  ii.  260, 

262 

PJEDERASTY  in  Tome,  iv.  230 
PALJEOPOLIS,  see  Neapolis 
PALICI,  sanctuary  of,  v.  140 
PANORMUS,  battle,  ii.  76,  77 
PAPHLAGONIA,  claimed  by  Mithridates, 

v.  253 
PAPIRIAN   family  annals,  i.   470,  471, 

n.  1 
PAPIRIUS  Carbo,  C.,  trib.  pleb.  131  B.C., 

iv.  412,  420,  v.  0 
PAPIRIUS  Carbo,  Cn.,  consul  of  113  B.C., 

defeated,  by  Cimbri,  v.  91 
PAPIRIUS  Carbo,  Cn.,  consul  of  85  B.C., 

v.  335;  his  activity,   341,  348,  351, 

353,  355,  356,  357/359,  368 
PAPIRIUS  Cursor,  L.,  dictator  325  B.C., 

his  dispute  with  Fabius  Rullianus,  i. 

389  ;  victories  of,400  ;  cons.  315  B.C., 

407  ;  dictator  309  B.C.,  419  ;  cons.  293, 

469 
PAPIUS   Mutilus,  v.  203,   218;    death, 

367 

PARMA,  colony  established,  iii.  416 
PASTURE,  common  right  to,  i.  177 
PATARA,  in  Lycia,  iii.  143 
PATRES  conscripti.  i.  137 
PATRICIAN  exclusiveness,  i.  466 
PATEicrANS,"i.  Ill;  all-powerful  in  early 

republic,  140 

PATRONS,  relation  to  clients,  i.  110 
PATRUM  auctoritas,  i.  135,  371 
PAUSISTRATUS,  defeated,  iii.  140 
PAY  of  soldiers,  iv.  150,  n.  2 
PEASANTRY  in  the  old  time,  iv.   217; 

Roman,  361,  365 


PHI 

PEDUC^EAN  rogation  for  prosecution  of 
Vestal  virgins,  v.  126 

PELOPONNESUS,      condition     in     second 
Macedonia,  war,  iii.  70 ;  settlement  by 
Flamininus,74,  75  ;  condition  on  return  . 
of  Achaean  exiles,  301 

PER^EA,  taken  by  Rhodians,  iii.  60 

PERGAMUM,  attacked  by  Antiochus,  iii. 
144 

PERPENNA,  M.,  iv.  436,  v.  203 

PERSEUS,  character  and  policy,  iii.  195  ; 
shrinks  from  war  with  Rome,  209  ; 
negotiates  an  armistice,  211  ;  faint- 
heartedness, 215;  fortifies  pass  of 
Tempe,  216  ;  victorious  at  Callicinus, 
217  ;  at  Phalanna,  218  ;  operations  in 
Illyria  and  ^Etolia,  226  ;  abandons 
Tempe,  231  ;  maligned  by  Roman 
historians,  233,  n.  2 ;  attempts  to 
form  a  coalition  against  Rome,  236  ; 
refuses  Gallic  mercenaries,  242 ; 
alliance  with  Gentius,  242  ;  defeated 
at  Pydna,  248;  conduct  during  the 
battle,  251;  flight,  252;  alleged 
cruelty,  253,  n.  1  ;  capture,  254 ;  last 
days,  292 

PETILLIUS,  the  praetor,  destroys  pre- 
tended law-books  of  Numa,  i.  33 

PETILLIUS,  tribune,  attack  upon  the 
Scipios,  iv.  326 

PETREIUS,  Cn..  bravery,  v.  106 

PHJENEAS,  ^Etolian  captain,  iii.  128, 
310 

PHALANNA,  battle,  iii.  218 

PHALANX,  Macedonian,!.  514,  iii.  58 

PHAROS,  island,  taken,  ii.  142 

PHILIP  of  Macedonia,  relations  with 
Hannibal,  ii.  277,  441  ;  his  mistaken 
policy,  278  ;  character  and  policy, 
409,  iii.  6  ;  expedition  into  Asia,  11 ; 
attacks  Greek  towns,  12:  captures 
Samos,  13  ;  campaign  in  Asia,  15  ; 
on  the  Hellespont,  17;  invasion  of 
Attica,  27,  29  ;  preparations  for  cam- 
paign 1&9  B.C.,  31  ;  successful  opera- 
tions, 32,  33.  36  ;  transactions  with 
Nabis,  51  ;  defeat  at  Cynoscephalse, 
54 ;  assists  Rome  in  war  with  Nabis, 
71 ;  policy  in  Syrian  war,  103  ;  atti- 
tude in  Syrian  war,  113,  127,  139; 
expelled  from  Athamania  by  JE\o- 
lians,  iii.  169;  his  humiliation  after 
the  Syrian  war,  iii.  188;  charges 
brought  against  him  in  the  senate, 

190  ;  preparations  for  war  with  Rome, 

191  ;  expedition  to  Mount    Haemus, 
192 ;  transplantation  of  tribes  from 
interior  of  Thrace  to  the  coast,  and 
vice  versa,  192;  kills  his  son  Deme- 
trius, 194 
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PHILOCLES,  Macedonian  general,  in.  26  ; 
Macedonian  commander  of  Corinth, 
iii.  -16;  takes  Argos,  47 
PHILOP05MEN,  iii.  28  ;  campaign  against 
Nabis,  101;  policy,  114,  177,  178; 
death,  183 

PHOC^A,  sack  by  Romans,  iii.  149 
PHCENICE,  in  Epirus,  sacked,  ii.  137 
PHOENICIAN  colonies,  ii.  4;  friendly  re 

lations  to  one  another,  1 1 
PICENUM,  settled  by  Eomans,  ii.  125 
PIETY,  definition,  iv.  255 
PINARIUS,  L.,  massacres  the  inhabitants 

of  Enna,  ii.  303 
PINNA,  besieged,  v.  200 
PIRACY,  prevalence  of,  v.  262,  309 
PIRATES  of  Illyria,  ii.  136,  iii.  141,  n.  2, 

142 

PIS.E  reinforced,  iii.  421,  n.  4 
PISAURUM,  colony  established,  iii.  416 
PLACENTIA,  colony,  ii.  135;  after  battle 
on  Trebia,  ii.  192;  taken  by  Gauls, 
iii.  411  ;  strengthened,  416 
PLAUTIAN  Papirian  law,  v.  212,  224 
PLAUTIUS,  legate  of  Metellus  Pius,v.  325 
PLEBEIANS  eligible  to  the  consulship,  i. 
330  ;  to  the  other  magistracies,  334  ; 
admission  of,  to  senate,  137  ,  condition 
in  early  republic,  140;  admitted  to 
priestly  offices,  446 
PLEBISCITES,  i.  207,  371 
PLEBS,  origin  of,  i.  47, 109  ;  not  included 
in  assembly  of  curise,  114  ;  recogni- 
tion of,  as  a  constituent  part  of  Roman 
people,  183,  iv.  214 
PLEMINIUS,  atrocities  at  Loeri,  ii.  421 

his  punishment,  424 
PLEURATUS,  prince  of  Illyria,  iii.  30 
POETELIAN  law  for  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  i.  444 
POETRY,  popular,  i.  571 
POISONING,  alleged  wholesale,   i.   567 ; 
practised  by  matrons,  iv.  231 ;  alleged 
frequency  of,  234 

POLICE,  iv.  141;   nocturnal,  143;  mar- 
ket, 145 
POLYARATUS,  Rhodian  patriot,  his  fate, 

iii.  267 

PoLYBius,inaccuracy,ii.  172, 174,201,7*. 
2,  215. n.  1 , 222, 232, n.l ,  335, ».  1 , 348; 
partiality,  206;omissions,ii.  213,  n.  2; 
his  value,  244,  251,  n.  1  ;  injustice  to 
Perseus,  iii.  232,  n.  2,  251  ;  policy  as 
hipparchus,  264  ;  exiled,  266  ;  inter- 
cession for  his  countrymen,  300  ;  good 
services  to  Greece,  315 
POLYXENIDAS,  Syrian  admiral,  defeated 

by  Romans,  iii.  134,140,  146,  157 
POMP^DIUS  SiLo,  Marsian  general,   v. 
207,  242  ;  death,  243 


POMPEIUS,  A.,trib.  pleb.,  v.  124 
POMPEIUS,  Cn.,  partisan  of  Sulla,  v.  345, 
353,  357,  359,   368,  369;    triumph, 
370 ;  ambition,  438 
POMPEIUS,  Q.,  treaty  with  Numantia, 

iii.  397 
POMPEIUS  Rufus,  Q.,  consul  of  88  B.C., 

murdered  by  his  troops,  v.  312 
TOMPEIUS    Strabo,    Cn.,    campaign    in 
Picenum,  v.  209 ;  consulship  in  89  B.C., 
213,  214,  243  ;  equivocal  conduct,  313, 
317';  defence  of  Rome  against  Marius 
and  Cinna,  324 
POMPONIUS,  friend  of  C.  Gracchus,  iv. 
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POMPONIUS  Veientanus,  T.,  leader  of  ir- 
regulars, ii.  318 
PONTIFICES,  as  historiographers,  i.  108, 

n. ;  as  state  astronomers,  iv.  295 
PONTIUS  Cominius,  i.  269 
PONTIUS,  C.,  Samnite   general,  i    395, 

399 ;  led  in  triumph,  472 
PONTUS,  kingdom  of,  v.  247 
POPILLIUS  Lsenas,  C.,  recalled  from 

exile,  v.  6 

POPILLIUS  Lsenas,  M.,  dispute  with 
senate,  iii.  202  ;  embassy  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  279 

POPILLIUS  Lseuas,  M.,  consul  of  1 39  B.C., 
campaign    in   Spain,    iii.    388 ;    war 
with  Ligurians,  422 
POPILLIUS  Lsenas,  P.,  consul  of  132  B.C., 

iv.  450 

POPLICOLA,  see  Valerius 
POPULATION  of  Italy  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Roman  supremacy,  i.   548  ; 
of  Rome,  550  ;  at  beginning  of  Han- 
nibalicwar,  ii.  160 
POPULONIA,  battle,  i.  477 
POPULUS,  change  in  the  meaning  ot  the 

word,  i.  326 
PORCIAN  laws,  iv.  307 
PORCTO?  Cato,  M.,  war  in  Spain,  in.  377  ; 
at  Thermopylae,  125;  intercession  for 
Rhodes,  269  ;  for  Achaean  exiles,  300  ; 
hostility  to  Carthage,  327  f.;  oldest 
Latin  prose  writer,  iv.  292  ;  political 
'    creed,    314;   opposition   to     Scipios, 
324  ;    censorship,   334  ;  policy,  335  ; 
character,  336  ;  foreign  policy,  353 
PORCIUS  Cato,  M.,  consul  of  89  B.C.,  v. 

213 

PORSENNA,  i.  87 ;  war,  92 
PORTENTS,  iv.  269 
POSIDONIUS,  biographer  of  Perseus,  in. 

252 

POSTUMIUS,  A.,  cruelty  of,  i.  235 
POSTUMIUS    Albinus,    A.,   defeated  by 
Jugurtha,  v.    34;  murdered  by  his 
troops,  216 
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POSTUMIUS  Albimis,  L.,  defeated  by 
the  Gauls,  ii.  271 

POSTUMIUS  Albinus,  Sp.,  given  up  to  the 
Samnites,  i.  398 

POSTUMIUS  Albinus,  Sp.,  consul  of  110 
B.C.,  in  Jugurthine  war,  v.  33 

POSTUMIUS,  L.,  Roman  ambassador  in 
Tarentum,  i.  496 

POSTUMIUS,  M.,  stoned  by  his  troops, 
235,  257 

POSTUMIUS  Pyrgensis,  M.,  dishonest  con- 
tractor, ii.  319  ;  trial  and  punishment, 
320 

POTENTIA,  colony  established,  iii.  416 

PR^ENESTE,  hostile  to  Rome,  i.  292  ;  its 
alleged  conquest  by  T.  Quinctius  Cin- 
cinnatus,  292 ;  treaty  with  Rome 
after  the  great  Latin  war,  364 ;  loyalty 
in  Hannibalic  war,  ii.  266 ;  siege  in 
civil  war,  v.  354,  357,  360  ;  taken,  364 

PR^TOE,  office  established,  i.  331  ; 
opened  to  plebeians,  372,  iv.  118  ff . ; 
number  raised  by  Sulla,  v.  409 

PRJETORIAN  formulae,  iv.  121 

PRIESTLY  offices  reorganized  by  Sulla, 
v.  410 

PRIESTS,  status,  iv.  261 ;  election,  262  ; 
moral  qualification,  263  ;  election  of, 
v.  120 

PRISONERS  of  war  ransomed,  ii.  73  ;  ex- 
changed, 99,  241 ;  refusal  to  ransom, 
249,  251 

PRIVATEERING  in  first  Punic  war,  ii.  98 

PRIVERNUM  punished  for  revolt,  i.  374 

PRODIGIA,  ii.  128,  198,  199,  n.  2;  used 
for  political  purposes,  204,  382 

PROROGATION,  first,  of  office,  i.  384,  iii. 
50,  n.  1,  iv.  79  ;  dangers  of,  310 

PROSE  literature,  iv.  291 

PROSECUTIONS,  iv.  133 

PROVINCES,  iv.  197  ff. 

PROVINCIAL  governors,  iv.  201 

PRUSIAS,  king  of  Bithynia,  iii.  12  ;  al- 
lied with  Rome,  150  ;  servility,  277 

PUBLICANI,  iv.  155,  158 

PUBLIC  debts  and  loans,  iv.  163 

PUBLIC  works,  executed  by  soldiers,  v. 
99,  n.  7 

PUBLILIAN  law,  i.  186;  of  339  B.C.,  370 

PUBLILIUS  PHILO,  Q.,  consul  339  B.C.,  i. 
370,  383;  con«.  315  B.C.,  407,  411 

PUNIC  war,  first,  ii.  32  ff.  ;  terms  of 
peace,  106,  character  of  the  war,  108; 
effect  on  power  of  Carthage,  115; 
second,  143  ;  character,  158  ;  negoti- 
ations for  peace,  438 ;  terms  of 
peace,  455;  significance,  450;  dimin- 
ished importance  of  navy,  464  ;  time 
of  service  extended,  466 ;  plunder 
allowed,  467  ;  third,  iii.  320  ff. 


PUNICUS,  leader  of  Lusitanians,  iii.  384 

PUNISHMENTS,  iv.  135 

PYDNA,  battle,  iii.  249 

PYRRHUS,  early  life,  i.  504  ;  as  king  of 
Epirus,  505;  character,  508,  plans, 
509  ;  arrival  at  Tarentum,  511  ;  ad- 
vance on  Rome,  523;  in  Sicily,  528  ; 
return  to  Italy,  532  ;  to  Greece,  534; 
death,  535 


QUJESTIO  repetundarum,  iv.  339 

Qu.aESTiONES,  introduction,  iv.  131 ;  per- 
petuse,  132 

QU^ESTORSHIP,  established,  i.  207 ;  in- 
creased from  two  to  four,  225 ;  judi- 
cial, iv.  126,  n.  5;  numbers  raised  by 
Sulla,  v.  409 

Q.UINCTIUS  Flamininus,  L.,  naval  opera- 
tions in  second  Macedonian  war,  iii. 
44,  60 

QUINCTIUS  Flamininus,  T.,  consul  198 
B.C.,  iii.  38 ;  his  family  and  political 
opinions,  39,  79  ;  forces  pass  of  Aous, 
42  ;  attacks  Atrax,  43  ;  negotiations 
of  peace  with  Philip,  48 ;  proclaims 
independence  of  Greece,  68;  attacks 
Nabis,  72 ;  his  settlement  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, 74,  75,  76;  triumph,  90; 
policy  with  regard  to  Nabis,  76,  103, 
n.  3 ;  diplomatic  mission  to  Greece, 
101,  102;  his  policy,  132,  n.  1; 
concerned  in  Hannibal's  death,  187  ; 
his  Greek  policy,  175,  183,  184; 
intrigues  with  Demetrius,  son  of 
Philip,  193 

QUINCTIUS,  T.,  compelled  to  command 
the  mutineers  of  342  B.C.,  i.  345 


RAMNES,  tribe  of,  i.  24,  54 

RAUDIAN  plain,  battle,  v.  109 

RE-ELECTION  to  consulship  within  ten 
years  forbidden,  i.  345 

REGAL  period  unhistorical,  i.  108 

REGILLUS,  battle  of  lake,  i.  89,  100 

REGULUS,  see  Atilius 

RELICS,  fondness  of  Romans  for,  i.  16 

RELIGION  of  Romans,  i.  32,  552;  meaning 
and  character,  117;  absence  of  myths, 
118;  of  images,  119;  definition,  iv. 
252;  province  of,  254;  of  family  and 
state,  259  ;  controlled  by  civil  autho- 
rity, 261 ;  political  character,  v. 
122 

RELIGIOUS  festival  for  propitiating  the 
gods,  ii.  382 

REPRESENTATIVE  system,  not  discovered 
in  antiquity,  v.  396  ;  approaches  to 
it,  405  f. 
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REPUBLIC  established,  i.  127 
RESPONSIBILITY  of  magistrates,  iv.  83  ; 

enforced  by  Sulla,  v.  418 
RHEA  Silvia,  i.  14 
RHEGIUM  occupied  by  Romans,  i.  516; 

seized,  518  ;  capture  by  Romans,  640 
RHODES,  iii.  6,  11  ;  conflicting  interests 

with  Pergamum,  1  60  ;    out  of  favour 

in  Rome,  200  ;  policy  in  third  Mace- 

donian war,  239  ;  proffered  mediation, 

241,    248;  threatened    with   war  by 

Rome,  269  ;    humbled,  270  ;  fidelity 

in  Mithridatic  war,  v.  262  ;  resistance 

to  Mithridates,  267 
RHODIANS,  policy,  iii.  83  ;  defeated  near 

Ephesus,  140  ;  victorious  at  Aspen- 

dus,  145 
ROADS,  iv.  115 
ROMAN  diplomacy,  insidious  character 

of,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece, 

iii.  130,  132,  n.  1 
ROMAN  policy  towards  Perseus,  iii.  213  , 

in  Greece,  172,   173,  174,   175,  181, 

182,  184 
ROME,  importance  of  its  central  posi- 

tion, ii.  463 
ROMULUS,  legend  of,  i.  8  ff.  ;  examina- 

tion of  legend,  14  ff.  ;  legislation  of, 

23 

RUPILIUS,  P.,  consul  of  132  B.C.,  iv.  429 
RUTILIUS  Lupus,  consul  of  90  B.C.,  v. 

201  ;  campaign  against  Italians,  205, 

206 
RUTILIUS  Rufus,  under  Metellus  in  Nu- 

midia,  v.  45,  46  ;  prosecution,  173 


SABELLIANS  the  true  Italians,  i.  335 
SABINES,    rape  of,    i.    19 ;  origin,    21  ; 
Sabine    element  in  Rome,    22  ;    Sa- 
bine  war,  101 ;  settlements  in  Latium. 
103,  336;  final  subjection,  473  ;  con- 
founded with  Samnites,  ii.  419,  n. 
SACRKD  spring,  i.  153 
SACRIFICES,  human,  in  Rome,  ii.  128 
SACRIPORTUS,  battle,  v.  353  _ 
SACROSANCTITAS  of  tribunes,  i.  150 
SAGUNTUM,  alliance  with  Rome,  ii.  154, 

155  ;  restored  by  Romans,  315 
SALAPIA  betrayed  to  Marcellus,  ii.  358 
SALASSIANS  subdued  by   Ap.  Claudius, 

iii.  423 

SALLUST,  as  historian,  v.  27,  40,  ».  2,  45, 
n.  2,  47,».3,  49,  n.  1,  53,  n.  1,  55,  n.  1, 
56,  n.2,  67,  n.  3,  70,  n.  1,  74 
SALVIUS,  slave  leader,  v.  141 
SAMNITE  war,  first,  i.  335  ff. ;  second, 
382  ;  peace,  426  ;  third,  452  ;  causes, 
458;  its  course,  472  ;  terms  of  peace, 
472 


SAMNITES  in  alliance  with  Rome  354  B.C., 
i.  295,  336 ;  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions, 337;  their  conquests,  338  ; 
attitude  in  civil  war  of  Marians  and 
Sullanians,  v.  325;  last  battle,  361  ; 
massacre  by  Sulla,  365 
SAMOS  captured  by  Philip  V.  of  Mace- 
donia, iii.  13 

SARDINIA,  dependency  of  Carthage,  ii.  13 ; 
revolt  of  Carthaginian  mercenaries, 
120;  surrendered  to  Rome,  121; 
during  Hannibalic  war,  269,  276  ; 
wars  and  reduction,  iii.  425  ;  as  a 
province,  iv.  206 

SATRICUM,  rebellion  of,  i.  402 

SATUREIUS,  P.,  trib.  pleb.,  iv.  403 

SATURNINUS,  see  Appuleius 

SCARPHEA,  battle,  iii.  310 

SCIENCES,  neglected  in  Rome,  iv.  294 

SCIPIO  Jimilianus,  iii.  352;  negotia- 
tions with  Masinissa,  349  ;  elected 
consul  to  conduct  the  war  against 
Numantia,  403 ;  siege  of  Numan- 
tia,  405;  capture,  406;  policy,  iv. 
407,  410,  ff. ;  death,  416  ;  exceptional 
fondness  of  the  chase,  291,  n.  1,  iv. 
407  ff. 

SCIPIO  Barbatus,  see  Cornelius 

SCIPIO  Nasica,  P.,  consul  of  138  B.C., 
opposed  to  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  403  ;  his 
mission  to  Asia,  v.  7,  n.  1 

SCIPIONIC  family,  aggrandisement,  iv. 
321 

SCIPIOS,  family  influence  in  Spain,  ii. 
348 ;  prosecution  of  Publius  and  Lu- 
cius, iv.  326 

SCRIBE,  public  clerks,  their  functions, 
i.  445 

SECESSION,  first,  i.  143 ;  cause  of,  147 ; 
second,  194  ;  last,  447 

SEGEDA,  in  conflict  with  Rome,  iii.  381 

SEGESTA,  betrayal  of  Carthaginians,  ii. 
44  ;  besieged  by  Carthaginians,  58 

SELEUCII^E,  kings  of  Syria,  character, 
iii.  10 

SELEUCUS,  king  of  Syria,  iii.  238 

SELF-LAUDATION  of  Romans,  ii.  66,  n.  I 

SEMPRONIAN  laws  of  C.  Gracchus,  iv. 
451  ff.  ;  effect,  v.  114 

SEMPRONIUS  Asellio,  A.,  prsetor  of  89 
B.C.,  murdered,  v.  222 

SEMPRONIUS  Gracchus,  C.,  iv.  438  ff.  ; 
education,  439  ;  qusestor  in  Sardinia, 
439,  n.  2  ;  eloquence,  443  ;  projected 
reform,  445  ;  death,  478 

SEMPRONIUS  Gracchus,  Ti.,  victorious 
with  corps  of  armed  slaves,  ii.  291  ; 
defeat  and  death,  329 

SEMPRONIUS  Gracchus,  Ti.,  treaty  with 
Spanish  towns,  iii.  380 ;  reduction  of 
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Sardinia,  iii.  425 ;  his  monumental 
picture,  ibid.  n.  2 ;  censorship  169 
B.C.,  iv.  38. 

SEMPRONIUS  Gracchus,  Ti..  iv.  374  ff.  ; 
his  father  and  grandfather,  376  ;  his 
mother,  379;  his  youth,  379 ;  pro- 
posals, 383  ;  opposition  to  his  plans, 
391 ;  death,  403 

SEMPRONIUS  Longus,  Ti.,  cons.  218  B.C., 
ii.  167;  operations  in  Sicily,  184; 
junction  with  Scipio,  185 

SEMPRONIUS  Longus,  Ti.,  consul  of  194 
B.C.,  unsuccessful  against  Gauls,  iii. 
414 

SEMPRONIUS  Tuditanus,  C.,  consul  of 
129  B.C.,  iv.414 

SENA,  colony  established,  i.  477 

SENATE,  origin  of,  i.  23 ;  number  of 
members,  24  ;  increased,  54,  57 ;  ill- 
treatment  by  Tarquin,  90  ;  position 
in  regal  period,  115;  in  republic, 
134;  its  patrician  character,  138; 
extraordinary  reconstitution  by  a 
dictator  in  Hannibalic  war,  ii.  285 ; 
preponderance,  479,  482  ;  organi- 
zation, iv.  43  ff. ;  financial  business, 
47  ;  public  works,  50  ;  foreign  affairs, 
52,54;  military  administration,  53  ; 
provincial,  56  ;  judicial,  56  ;  religious, 
58;  legislative,  60;  elective,  62; 
composition,  65 ;  control  of  magi- 
strates, 89;  control  of  finances,  164  ; 
growing  power,  311  ;  government  by, 
347  ff. ;  reorganized  by  Sulla,  v. 
403 

SENATORIAL  order,  iv.  72 

SENATORS,  election  of,  i.  24,  136;  dis- 
tinctions, iv.  320 ;  restored  by  Sulla 
to  judicial  functions,  v.  415 

SENONJAN  Gauls  attack  Arretium,  de- 
feat Eomans,  i.  476  ;  exterminated, 
477 

SENTINUM,  battle,  i.  466 

SKPPIUS  Lcesius  of  Capua,  ii.  333 

SERGIUS  Catilina,  L.,  alleged  cruelty, 
v.  381 

SERPENT,  the  colossal,  encountered  by 
Eomans  in  Africa,  ii.  67,  n.  I 

SERTORIUS,  Q,.,  character,  v.  318  ;  attack 
on  Kome,  v.  324  ;  against  Sulla,  350  ; 
in  Spain,  371 

SERVI'LIAN  law,  of  Servilius  Caepio,  v. 
117;  of  Servilius  Glaucia,  v.  119 

SERVILIUS,  C.,  defeated  by  slaves  in 
Sicily,  v.  146 

SERVILIUS  Caepio,  Q,.,  campaign  in  Spain, 
iii.  393 

SERVILIUS  Caepio,  Q.,  consul  of  106  B.C., 
capture  of  Tolosa  and  its  treasure,  v. 
93  ;  defeated,  95;  prosecution,  v.  118 


SPA 

SERVILIUS  Caepio,  Q..  quaestor  103  B.C., 
v.  149  ;  prosecution,  151 ;  opponent 
of  Drusus,  179,  180  ;  defeated  in 
social  war,  207 

SERVILIUS  Glaucia,  v.  152  ;  death,  167 

SERVILIUS,  Q.,  proconsul,  killed  at 
Asculum,  v.  198 

SERVIUS  Tullius,  legend  of,  i.  61  ;  con- 
stitution, 63,  68  ;  treaty  with  Latins, 
69 

SESTOS,  iii.  140 

SEWERS,  iv.  301 

SEXTITJS,  L.,  colleague  of  C.  Licinius  Stolo, 
i.  315 ;  story  of  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  317 

SIBYLLINE  books,  i.  74,  79,  ii.  129, 
212,  247,  iv.  267 

SICILY,  original  inhabitants,  ii.  22; 
settlements  of  Greeks  and  Cartha- 
ginians, 23  ;  Carthaginian  conquests, 
25  ;  under  Roman  supremacy,  284  ; 
as  a  province,  iv.  206  ;  decay, 
208 

SICYON,  congress  of  Achaean  league,  iii. 
44 

SIDA,  naval  battle,  iii.  145 

SIEGE  operations  of  Romans,  ii.  84 

SINUESSA,  colony  established,  i.  463 

SLAVERY,  i.  Ill;  effects  on  morals,  iv. 
236 

SLAVKS  levied  for  soldiers,  ii.  249,  iv. 
218  ;  influence  on  society,  239;  treat- 
ment of,  240  ;  pastoral,  425 

SLAVE  labour,  at  the  time  of  the  Lici- 
nian  laws,  i.  329  ;  competition  of, 
iv.  367 

SLAVE  war,  first  in  Sicily,  iv.  424  ff; 
second  in  Sicily,  v.  138  ff. 

SOCIAL  war,  v.  190  ff. ;  vital  nature  of 
the  struggle,  193;  strength  of  both 
sides,  194;  aims  of  allies,  195;  or- 
ganization and  leaders,  196;  continu- 
ation after  pacification  of  the  greater 
part  of  Italy,  242,  244 

SOCRATES  Chrestos,  v.  257 

SOPHONISBE,  romance  of,  ii.  425  ;  death, 
436,  n.  2 

SORA,  revolt  of  colony  of,  i.  402,  n.  2  ; 
recovered,  412  ;  colonised,  454 

SOSICRATES,  Achaean  captain,  iii.  311 

SPAIN,  Phoenician  settlements,  ii.  J45  ; 
Carthaginian  conquests,  146  ;  opera- 
tions in,  under  Cn.  Scipio,  193  ; 
Roman  conquest  of,  3*96,  401 ;  nature 
of  country  and  inhabitants,  iii.  369  ; 
character  of  Roman  wars,  375 

SPANISH  wars,  effect,  iv.  338 

SPARTA,  assaulted  by  Flamininus,  iii. 
73;  incorporated  in  Achaean  league, 
109;  disturbed  state,  175  ;  massacre, 
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178;     exiles     restored   by   Achaean 
league,  178 
SPENBIUS,  leader  of  mutinous  Lartna- 

ginian  mercenaries,  ii.  117 
SPOLIA  opima,  i.  239 
STATUES,  historical,  i.   562  ;  public,  iv. 

303 
STBRKTS  in  Rome,  i.   564  ;    pavement, 

iv.  302 

SUFFETES,  Carthaginian,  ii.  15     ^ 
SULLA,   first  meeting   with  Marms,  v. 
69  •  embassy  to  Bocchus,  74  ;  share 
in  Social  war,  204,  n.   1,208,217; 
date    of  hostility   to   Marius,    227; 
early  career,  227  ;  praetorship,  228  ; 
consul  of  88  B.C.,  233  ;  march  upon 
Rome,  235  ;  first  attempt  at  reform 
of    constitution,    229,  237  ;     settles 
disputes  about  Cappadocia,  255  ;  poli- 
tical and  military  position  on  outbreak 
of  Mithridatic  war,   273  ;   character 
as  general,  274  ;  siege  of  Athens  and 
Piraeus,   277  ;    campaign  in  Bceotia, 
283,  293  ;    meeting  with  Archelaus, 
298  ;  with  Mithridates,  305  ;  return 
from  Asia,  310  ;  negotiations  with  the 
senate  on  his  return  from  the  Mithri- 
datic war,  339  ;  his  concession  to  the 
allies,  348  ;  victory  over  Norbanus, 
349  •  battle  before  Rome,  361  ;  mas- 
sacre of    prisoners,    365;     proscrip- 
tions, 372,  388  ;  vindictiveness,  379  ; 
dictator,    382  ;     restoration    of    the 
constitution,   388   ff.  ;    treatment   of 
Italians,    392,  398;    colonies,    393; 
new  citizens,  398  ;  abolition  of  corn 
laws,  400,  431  ;    restoration  of  cen- 
turiate  comitia,   401  ;  reorganisation 
of  senate,  403  ;    of  the  magistrates 
408;    tribuneship,    411;    courts    of 
law,    414;    laws    affecting    respon 
sibility  of  magistrates,  418;  law  de 
maiestate,  419  ;  triumph,  430  ;  finan 
cial  measures,    432;    resignation    o 
dictatorship,  438  ;  private  life,  443 
illness  and  death,  448  ;  funeral,  450 
character,  451 

SULPICIUS  Galba,  P.,  iii.  26,  n.   1;  ex 
pedition  against  Philip  V.  of  Mace 
donia,  26,  27,  29  ;  negotiations  with 
jEtolians,  31  ;    advance,  32  ;  narra 
tive  of  his  campaign,  32,  ».  4  ;  Roma 
ambassador  to  Antiochus,  93,  95 
SCLPICIUS  Galba,  Ser.,  campaigns    an 
atrocities  in  Spain,   iii.   386;    tna 
388 

SULPICITTS    Gallus,  alleged    prediction 
of    eclipse,  iii.   249  ;    Roman    com- 
missioner at  Sardes,  277 
SULPICIUS  Rufus,  P.,  v.  225  ;   alliance 


TEU 

with  Marius,  232  ;  democratic  agita- 
tion,   233;     motion    in     iavour    < 
Marius,  234  ;  death,  237 
UMPTUARY  laws,  iv.  145,  223  ;  of  Sulla, 
v.  417 

UN-DIAL  of  Catana,  iv.  295 
UPEESTITION,  foreign,  i.   558  ;  Roman, 
ii.  233,  246  ;  foreign  introduced  into 
Rome,  321 

SUTRIUM,   capture   of,  by   Camillas,    i 
290,    291  ;  colonised,  291 ;  attacked 
by  Etruscan  league  311  B.C.,  415 
SYPHAX,   war  with  Carthage,   n.  315  ; 
relations  with  Scipio,   402;    alliance 
with   Carthage,    425;    captured    by 
Masinissa,  436 

SYRACUSE,  preponderance  in  Sicily,  n. 
24  :  after  the  death  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  28  ;  revolution  after  death 
of  Hiero,  292;  counter-revolution, 
297  •  military  resources,  300 ;  cap- 
tured by  Marcellus,  310;  treatment, 

312 

SYRIA,  kingdom,  extent,  in.  8;  neutra- 
lity in  second  Macedonian  war,  81 

SYRIAN  war,  decided  on,  iii.  119;  de- 
clared, 123  ;  naval  operations,  133 


TABBLLARIA  lex,  iv.  340 
TARENTUM,   early    history  of,  i.   485; 
parties,  488  ;  Roman  aggression  re- 
pelled, 489  ;  attack  on  Thorn,  46 
rejection  of  Roman   demands,  494; 
failure  of  Roman  plan  to  obtain  pos- 
session with  the  aid  of  aristocratic 
party,  498  ;  surrender,  538  ;  surren- 
dered to  Hannibal,  ii.  323  ;  retaken, 
368 

TARQUINTI,  war  with,  i.  297 
TARQUINIUS  Priscus,  legend,  i.  51 ; 
political  changes,  54  ;  wars,  59  ;  de- 
scent, 60 

TAKQUINIUS  Superbus,  legend,  i.  71,  77  ; 
chronology,  78  ;  Greek  colouring  of 
legend,  78,  80;  expulsion,  81 
TAURINIANS,  ii.  179 
TAXILES,  general  of  Mithridates,  v.  284, 

288 

TELAMON,  battle,  ii.  129 
TEMPE,  pass  fortified  by  Perseus,  111. 

216 

TEMPLES,  care  of,  iv.  162 
TERENTILIAN  law,  i.  187 
TERENTIUS  Culleo,  Q.,  law  for  regulating 
the  admission  of  new  citizens,  iv;  36  ; 
praetor,  320 

TERKNTIUS  Varro,  C.,  cons.  216  B.C.,  n. 
229,  231,  243  ;  action  in  Etruna,  6(7 
TEUTA,  queen  of  Illyria,  ii.  138 
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TETJTONES,  their  nationality,  v.  87  ;  de- 
feat at  Aquae  Sextise,  103 
THALA,  capture  of,  v.  55 
THEBES,  treatment  by  Eomans,  iii.  220 ; 

punished  by  Sulla,  v.  292 
THAUMACI,  attacked  by  Philip  V.,  iii. 

'36 

THEOPHILISCUS,  Ehodian  admiral,  iii.  13 
THERMJE,  victory  of  Hamilcar,  ii.  60  • 

captured  by  Romans,  76 
THERMOPYLJK,  pass  forced,  iii.  125 
THESSALY,  settlement  after  second  Mace- 
donian  war,    iii.    69;    invasion    by 
Eomans,  215 

THOAS,  2Etolian  captain,  iii.  107,  110 
THORIAN  law,  v.  9,  n.  2 
THRACE,  wars,  v.  86 
THRASYMENUS,   battle,   ii.   204;    effect 

210,  217,  218,  219 
THURII,  saved  byEomefromLucanians, 

i.  482 ;  attacked  by  Tarentum,  493 
TIBICINES,  strike  of,  i.  443 
TIBUR,  treaty  with  Eome  after  the  great 

Latin  war,  i.  364 
TICINUS,  engagement,  ii.  180 
TIGRANES,  king  of    Armenia,  v.    255, 

260 

TIGURINI,  v.  92 
TIMOLEON'S  victories,  ii.  28 
TITIES,  tribe  of,  i.  24,  54 
TITINIUS,  C.,  highwayman,  v.  141 
TITIUS,  0.,  condemned,  v.  169 
TOLOSA,  insurrection,  y.  92  ;  sanctuary 

and  treasure,  93 
TRADITIONS,  character  of,  i.  17 
TRANSALPINE    Gaul,    establishment    of 

Eoman  dominion,  v.  82 
TREBATIUS,  v.  219 
TREBIA,    battle,    ii.     187;    locality    of 

battle,  189,  ti.  2;  effects,  190,  194 
TREMELLIUS,  quaestor  142  B.C.,  iii.  295 
TRIBES,   patrician,   i.    112,    1H ;    first 
addition  of  to  the  original  territory 
m    387   B.C.    after  the    conquest    of 
Veil,   253;     second  addition  in  358 
B.C.,  295;    urban  and  rural,  iv.  358, 
361  ;  creation  of  new  after  the  great 
Latin  war,  368,  392,  402;  more  new 
tribes,  454 

TRIBUNES  of  the  people,  creation,  i.  142  ; 
date  of  creation,  145  ;  number,  146  ; 
mode  of  election,  146,  184 ;  preroga- 
tives, 149;  personal  inviolability 
150;  jurisdiction,  204;  office,  iv! 
167  ff.  ;  as  public  prosecutors,  171  ; 
legislative  functions,  173;  abuse  of 
power,  176;  power  reduced  by  Sulla, 
v.  411  ff. 

TRIBTTNI  niilitum  consulari  potestate, 
i.  213 


VAR 


TRIBUS   urbanae,  lower  in  dignity  than 
the  rustic  tribes  by  the  admission  of 
new  citizens,  i.  436 
TRIBUTUM,  iv.  151  ;  abolished,  159 
TRIOCALA,  stronghold  of  slaves  in  Sicilv 

v.  143 

TRIUMPHS  coveted  by  nobility,  iv.  317 
TRIUMVIRI  capitales,  iv.  142 
TRIUMVIRS  for  the  assignment  of  land 

by  the  law  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  384, 

400 

TROJAN  descent  of  Eomans,  i.  4 
TRYPHON,  slave  king,  v.  144 
TULLUS  Hostilius,  legend,  i.  35,  38  ;  his 

identity  with  Eomulus,  41 
TURPILIUS  Silanus,  T.,  trial  for  loss  of 

Vuga,  v.  54 
TUSCULUM,  rebellion  during  second  Sam- 

nite  war,  i.  391 
TYNDARIS,  battle,  ii.  64 

URBAN  population  of  Eome,  iv.  360 
USCANA  besieged,  iii.  225,  227 
UTICA,    partial    independence,    ii.    1 1  ; 
faithful  to  Carthage  in  war  of  mer- 
cenaries,  117;  revolt,   118;  besieged 
by  Scipio,  430  ;  siege  raised,  437 

VADIMONIAN  lake,  battle,  i.  477 

VAGA,    v.    43 ;     rise    against    Eoman 

garrison,  53 

VALERIAN  family,  chronicles,  ii.  125 
VALERIAN  laws,  charter  of  the  republic, 

i.  128;  law  of  appeal,  204 
VALERIAN  HORATIAN  laws,  i.  202,  204 
VALERII,  their  connexion  with  story  of 

Sabine  war,  i.  102,  106 
VALERIUS  Antias,  mendacity    iii  39   n 

1  ;  125,  n.  1 
VALERIUS  Corvus,  M.,  fight  with  Gaul 

i.  300 
VALERIUS  Flaccus,  L.,  consul   of    195 

B.C.,  victorious  over  Gauls,  iii.  414 
VALERIUS  Flaccus,  L.,  flamen  of  Mars 

consul  of  131  B.C.,  iv.  435 
VALERIUS  Flaccus,  L.,  consul  of  86  B.C 

expedition    against    Mithridates,    v 

295 ;  murder,  301 
VALERIUS  Flaccus,  L.,  the  elder,  v.  339 

n.  2 
VALERIUS    Flaccus,    L.,     interrex      v 

384,  n.  1 
VALERIUS   Messala,  M.,  cons.  263  B.C., 

his  alleged  victory  at  Messana  and 

the  picture  of  it  in  the  curia,  ii.  43,  n.  4 
VALERIUS  Poplicola,  dictator,  i.  127 
VALERIUS  Tappo,  C.,  iv.  170,  n'.  2 
VARIAN  law  de  mai estate,  v.  188 
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VARIUS,  Q,,  trib.  pleb.  90  B.C.,  v.  188, 

199;  exiled,  223 
VARRO,  see  Terentius 
VEII,   i.    171 ;  early  wars  unhistorical, 
173;    its   greatness,    241;    last  war 
with   Borne,    245  ;  character   of  the 
legend,  250,  252  ;  importance  of  con- 
quest, 253,  261 ;  alleged  plan  of  emi- 
gration to,  303 
VKNAFRUM,  taken,  v.  204 
VENUSIA,    colony,    i.    473 ;    taken    by 
Italians,   v.  200;  by  Romans,   219; 
reconquered,  243 
VERCELL^E,  battle,  v.  108 
VESTAL  virgins,  v.  124  ;  prosecution  of 
three  vestals  113  B.C.,    126  ff. ;  con- 
nexion with  national  calamities,  130 
VETERANS,  iii.  208,  iv.  109,  110 
VETTIUS  Cato,  v.  202,  206,  214 
VETTIUS,  T.,  slaveowner,  y.  138 
VILLIUS,   P.,  consul   199  B.C.,  his  pre- 
tended victories,  iii.  39,  n.  1  ;  Roman 
ambassador  to  Antiochus,  93;  meet- 
ing with  Hannibal,  94,  96 
VIRGINIA,  story  of,  i.  194 
VIRIATHUS,  iii.  387,  389  ff.;  murder,  393 
VITRUVIUS  Vaccus  of  Fundi,  i.  374 
VOCONIAN  law,  iv.  228 
VOLATERR.S;,  siege  by  Sulla,  v.  367 
VOLSCIAN  wars,  i.  156,161,  163,  231,236 
VOLSINII,  revolution  in,  i.  479  ;   Roman 
interference,  480 


ZEN 
WAR,  as   a   source  of  profit,   i.    330; 

ancient  law  of,    492 ;    rights   of,  in 

antiquity,  iii.  83,  n.  3,  100,  n.  I,  112, 

n.  1 ;  of  invasion,  difficulties,  i.  526  ; 

effect   on  national    wealth,  ii.    104; 

severe  test  for  the  constitution  of  a 

state,  144 

WAR  booty,  treatment  of,  ii.  354 
WARFARE,  ancient  and  modern,  i.  354 
WAR  indemnities,  iv.  152 
WARLIKE  spirit  and  trade  compatible, 

ii.  8 

WATKR  supply  in  Rome,  iv.  1 44 
WEALTH,  sources  of,  iv.  220 
WINTERING,  first,  of  Roman   army  in 

Sicily  in  259  B.C.,  ii.  61 
WORKS,  public,  iv.  50,  150,  161 
WOUNDED  men  rarely  mentioned,  i.  471, 

n.  3 


XANTHIPPUS,  Greek  officer  in  Cartha- 
ginian service,  ii.  70 ;  his  alleged 
treatment  by  Carthaginians,  71,  n.  1 


ZACYNTHUS,   annexed   by  Romans,  iii. 

131 

ZAMA,  battle,  ii.  449  ;  siege,  v.  38 
ZENOBIUS,  officer  of  Mithridates,  v.  291 
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